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General Smuts’ speech before the South perty of that neighbourhood. He ruins those 
African Party Provincial Congress in.Natal has around him; he’ does them a far greater dis- 
givon to us in India theefull warning, that the advantage than any possible advantage they can 
policy of segregating the Indians in Natal by a derive by his going there. It is for us to see 
similar method to that which has been cmployed- that justice is done to all including that white 
ín a few areas in the Transvaal has now been community which eannot protect itself." 
fully determined on and will receive the various General Smuts goes on to refer to “locations 
Governments’ full support. The matter is s in the Transvaal and to state that the Union 
important and so little understood in India that Government are prepared to allow municipalities 


T will quote General Sunits' speech about it as. to markagif certain portions towns as 

foll ue white af to upportio as 

he says, ‘the much more | “Indian s”. He states. thal se’ 

thorny subject of segregation. ‘The Union / it will be carefully seem that justice is dom’ to 
1 


Government have given the question a great deal the Xai it they are not put in ‘im- 
of consideration. It is a very difficult one and possible fees’; at the same time General Smuts 
very contentious, but still we have come to the promises that he is perfectly prepared to carry 
conclusion that the situation in Natal is develop- through such a large scheme of “‘segregation’’. 
ing in such a way that a substantial measure of Tt must be understood that in the same specch 
segregation has become necessary. I sce no General Smuts declaréd. that he was ready to 
reason, if this question is fairly and justly dealt help the whites in Natal to take away the Indian 
with, why the Indian population should object municipal vote by fresh Government legislation 
to it. Why should they with to mix up with the if it was not possible to take it away under the 
whites? Why should gh Indian prefer the old Natal Law. ‘The Indians are to be complete- 
society of whites to tha¥of his own fellows? 1y at the mercy of the`whites. ‘They will have 

“Now there exists a good cause for a no municipal rights and no voice in. municipal 
substantial measure of segregation, It has been -affairs. Yet General Smuts at the very same 
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ited. to ion Government, that in moment i, that ‘of course” justice could be 
Durban and elsew havea white part of done to Indians in the apportionment of muni- 
the town and sn with sufficient wealth cipal areas among white people and to coloured 


buys a house right im the aie of that area people, The Indians could not 'be put in ‘im: + 
and thereby deprecintes the valie of the pro- possible out of the way places'.—It is the fable 





as 


of the wolf and the lamb over again, I am afraid, 
_ in a new form! SFN 
I have seen, în three diffèrent countries or 
provinces of Africa, such apportionment of areas 
between Indians and whites carried out ‘of 
course’ with strict justice. In cach case, the 
Indians were in the same helpless position that 
they will be soon in Natal. 
(x), The first was at Pretoria in the 


‘Transvaal. General Smuts refers to this by- 


hearsay :—I have not only a hearsay knowledge, 
ut I have actually lived there, I stayed with 
‘Mahatma Gandhi in the Indian creation outside 
Pretoria in January, 1914, I will give a picture 
of it later on in this article. It lies far away 
from the town of Pretoria itself and Indians have 
to go a long weary march backwards and for- 
wards on foot. It is in an “impossible out of 
the way place’. It is a regular slum. No 
drainage or road repairs or sanitation ever seemed 
to be carried out. ‘The whole-location was a 
ghetto”. 
(2) At Nairobi in Kenya colony the Indians 
have been located and ‘of course’ justice fas 
‘been done. I have published in the Modern 
Review a picture of the actual ‘justice’? that 
Indians have received. ‘The Europeans are 
Placed on all the rising ground called the 
‘ill’, ‘Parklands’ etc. The Indians are placed 
in the lowest area of all, which is marked in the 
sanitary map by the word, “Swamp”. 
© (3) At Kampola in Uganda, ‘of course’ 
justice bas been done! Here again there is a 
Swamp with a terrible marsh for malarial 
mosquitoes. The Indian location runs down 
into the swamp and the Indian quarters are 
infested with malaria. The Europeans, again, 
have the whole hill side above. So little of it is 
occupied that there are golf links quite close to 
the congested and unhealthy Indian quarters. 
Phe edge of a malarial swamp is not regarded by 
the Europeans as ‘an impossible out of the way 
place',—for Indians 
T have gone everywhere in Africa, and I have 
not yet seen a single instance of what I shall 
call fair treatment in dealing with Indians in 
the allocation of township sites. I would go 
further and state that I bave never seen anything 
Tike fair treatment, where the European has had 
the controlling hand. I have given up hope al 
together that ‘justice will be done’. Thus I now 
‘know for certain what “segregation”? will mean. 
Te will mean nothing less than the congesting 
of the Indian population in modern ghettors, 
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with all the evil and unwholesome effects which 
these confined areas produced in Europe, 
centuries ago.” A 

When Sir Benjamin Robertson and Mr, 
Corbett came to South Africa in 1920, T asked 
them specially to sce with their own eyes the 
Tndian locations in the Transvaal and to form 
their own opinions. It was interesting to me to 
find that they have used the very word ‘ghetto’, 
which had come to my own mind when I myself 
saw them. If my memory is right, they have 
used the word in the sober pages of a Govern- 
ment Report. 

‘When I was in Natal, I wrote to the “Natal 
Advertiser” an article on this subject. Tt may 
be well to give the exact words, which T ased 
about the scene in Pretoria. „General Smuts 
lives in Pretoria many months in the year and 
it could be quite easy for him in a motor car to 
verify what I said for himself in any spare hour 
of his time and to see if ‘justice had been done” 
in his own Capital under his own eyes. I wrote 
as follows to the leading Natal paper 

“I stayed, a short time ago, in the segregated 
area, set apart, side by side with the African 
coloured people, asa location’ for the Indians 
in Pretoria. ‘The picture that continually cmne 
before my mind was that of a London slum in 
the East End of London, in which I had worked 
as a clergyman many years ago. The parallel 
was exactly the same. There, in the Indian 
Jocation was the same prolific human life, 
pullulating all around me. The streets and 
jhottses and vacant places swarmed with children. 
‘Phe squalor and the depression were the same 
also—I went back from thence into European 
part of Pretoria and the whole scene was 
Sifferent,—as different as the West End of 
London differs from the East End. There was 
no over-crowding of child life there. ‘The words 
spoken by Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls, of Natal, are 
bold words. “Our rule in Africa”, he says, “is 
an Aristocracy, the aristocratic rule of the White 
Race. Anything which tends to destroy this | 
aristocratic rule is suicide of the White Race.” 

Tt may easily be seen from the extract, from 
the Natal Advertiser, which I wrote in Mari 
1920, what chance the Indian community have of 
justice. ‘The preservation of the ‘aristocratic 
rule of the white race’ is regarded as all important 
and anything that tends to diminish it, or even 
as the semblence of diminishing it even by a hair 
breadth is regafded as needing immediate and 
special class legislation in order to remoye the 



































len. y -Juote General Smuts’ phrase 
sbout the white race, which must have raised a 
le from his white audience they ‘cannot pro- 
rect themselves against the Indians’, 

_ Let me give a detailed instance of the kind 
feral Smuts referred to. An Indian Muham- 
in Durban had bought out-right a house 

‘one of the streets where Europeans resided. 
T stayed in that house. Nothing could possibly 
be cleaner or neater. He paid his rates quite 
regularly, kept his front garden perfectly; he 
was a kindly and generous neighbour ready to 
give to local charities and to any private relief 
of distress. No citizen could have been more 
quiet, orderly, respectable and neighbourly. Yet, 
over and over again, I heard instance of his 
house being brought forward by Europeans as 
something unendurable. No white man, it was 
said, would go and live near him and so all 
the ‘property round would be depreciated in 
value. 

“These were the very phrases, which General 
Smuts employed in his speech at Maritzburg. 
T used to argue with Europeans and tell them, 
that I had stayed in the house they referred 
to, and found it perfectly clean, etc., ete. But 
nothing would change their opinion. Because an 
Indian lived there, the whole neighbourhood 
must be tainted—as if stricken by plague. It 
was quite useless to argue and try to persuade 
by reason. The whole thing was the hysteria 
of race prejudice. 

But General Smuts in London spoke so 
differently from what he said in Natal! In 
London, he declared again and again that no 
_ sensible man objected to an Indian on the ground 
"of his race and colour. It was purely an eco- 

nomic question, And the Prime Minister, Mr. 
| Baldwin, along with Viscount Peel and others, 

"appears to have been taken in by such absurd 
talk as that. In Natal, General Smuts brings 
forward the ‘colour line’ :-— 

‘There is", he says, “the colour line which 
in existence today. Right or wrong, I do not 
about that but it is a clearly marked line 
‘which you can follow”. 
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But in London, General Smuts declared that 
no sensible man objects to the Indian on the 
ground of his race and colour. The Prime 
Minister takes his words at their face value and 
states that all can be very good friends, because 
there is no colour line, but only an economic 
question at stake. s 

Tt is vitally necessary for Indians, at the 
present time, to be on their guard and to refase 
to be taken in by such specious phrases as those 
which General Smuts has used in London. 
Under the cover of such phrases the most deally 
blow to Indian self-respect is likely to be dealt 
by carrying out drastically the policy of racial 
segregation. Here are some of General Smuts’ 
own phrases in South Africa,—I repeat them at 
the conclusion of this article so that they may 
not be forgotten :— 

“A substantial measure of segregation of 
Indians has become absolutely necessary. I see 
‘no reason, if the question is fairly and justly 
dealt with, why the Indian population should 
object to Why should they wish to mix up 
with the whites”. 

The racial arrogance of that last sentence, 
uttered in the most bigoted racial centre in Natal, 
is difficult fully to explain in India, But I think 
the tone of it can be caught, even at 5,000 miles 
distance, 

‘What I wish to make clear is, that while the 
franchise issue was vital in Kenya, and Mr. 
Sastri was right in saying ‘If Kenya is lost, all 
is lost,’ because of the principle at stake, there 
is the same principle at stake, in an even acuter 
form, in this threat to place the whole Indian 
people in South Africa under a ban of Racial 
Segregation. If the Kenya struggle was a life 
and death struggle in which India was cruelly 
defeated, this South African struggle is equally 
fatal to Indian dignity and self-respect, if it 
goes against us. We must not, merely becanse 
we have been defeated-once, put up no fight at 
all. Rather, we must fight on to the bitter end. 
Mr. Gokhale was rigtit, when he said before he 
died, that the pathway to moral victory in India 
was by facing bravely defeat after defeat, but 
never relinquishing our aim and our goal. 
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MAGADHA: A HISTORICAL SURVEY.* z 


By Pror. J. N. SAMADDAR, M.A. 


(A lecture delivered under the auspices of 
the Patna University, and presided by the 
Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Syed Md. Fakhruddin, 
Minister of Education, Bihar and Orissa). 

The Land we live in, with its two ancient 
capitals of Girivraja and Pataliputra has a 
history which is undoubtedly unique, at any rate, 
unrivalled, not only in India, but perhaps in 
the World. From whatever point of view we 
‘study it, it has something to boast of. In the 
domain of spirituality, this was the centre of 
activities of religious leaders like Vardhamana 
‘Mahavira(1) and Gautama Buddha. ‘The former, 
‘elated to the royal family of Magadha(2) spent 
a considerable portion of his life here, while 
the all-important moment in the career of the 
‘Tathagata, when that supreme knowledge of 
enlightenment came to that Great Being by 
yirtue of which he attained that actual Budha- 
hood which made him one of the saviours of the 
World, occurred in Magadha(3). This alone would 
invest the Land we are living in with unpre- 
cedented sanctity not only in the eyes of those 
Vast millions who follow his teachings even now 
‘but also of others. The Jains held a great 
council at Pataliputra (4), the two first Buddhist 
‘Councils were held in Magadha(s) and the two 
great teachers amongst the Buddhists, next to 
Buddha himself, Tissa Moggaliputta and Upa- 
gupta flourished here. The canons of Buddhism 
were fixed and laid down here, while Buddha- 
ghost, the inspirer of Northem Buddhism, 
Known as Mahayanism, hailed from Magadha(6). 

*A tecture delivered under the auspices of the 
Patna University. 

Q) Two of the Tirthankara can be claimed by thin 
land the twentieth, Subrata, being born at Rajgir, while 
Mahavi 


the greatest ot the Tirthankaras though born 
‘at Vaisali, died in Magadha. 

C Mahavira was a near relative of Bimbisara's 
queen, the mother of Ajatsatra, 

(G TE may be worth mentioning here that Guru: 
govinda, the Sikh leader was born at Pataliputra and 
Kia cradle can still be scen in the Sikh Temple in the 








(9) The Cambridge History oJ India, p. 165- 
($) Ibid, p. 1. 483. 

(6) Kanishica took away from Pataliputra Buddha- 
ghosa who presided at the third Buddhist Council held 


Emder tbe auspices of that great king. Early Wat 
Eaa g o Onie m Ma 


Although this land had been banned by 
Brahmanas, it was here that the first historical 
horse-sacrifice was revived and celebrated with 
appropriate magnitude testifying to the revival 
of Brahmanical supremacy(7). ‘The first eco- 
nomist of India, if not of the world, Kautilya 
or Chanakya, named also Visnugupta, was 
perhaps born in this land and certainly had his 
school and disciples here, while Kamandaka who 
followed in the footsteps of the father of 
economics can also be claimed by us. That the 
Science of Economics with which is associated 
the Science of Politics was systematically studied 
here is on record, while the Mahabharata testi- 
fies to the fact that the ministers of Magadha 
were learned in the Science of Statecraft (8) - 
Here Upavarsa and Varsa, Panini and Pingala, 
Vararuchi and Patanjali(9) rose to eminence. 
And, if tradition is to be relied on, Kalidasa was 
also a native of Magadha(ro)» It was in this 
Jand that Aryabhatta, the father of scientific 
astronomy was born, while it was the home of 
Rishis like Chyavana and Dadhichi, Long before 
the historical days of Chandragupta Maurya, 
‘Magadha could boast of powerful monarchs tike 
Vrihadratha(rr), described as handsome, 
mighty, wealthy, matchlessly powerful having an 
army of three Akshauhinis and Jarasandha (12) 
whom no contemporary king was able to equal 
in prowess, “blazing forth above the heads of 
all those that wore crowns”, admitted by even 
the panegyrists of his enemies as robbing all 
other kings of their splendour(r3), and whom 





(@) Barly History of India, p. 200. 

(8) Mahabharata, Sabha XIX- 

(9) There are so many references in Patanjali to 
Patalipntra that one cannot but conclude that a portiom, 
if not the whole of his Aahabhasya was written at tbe 
capital. (C. Chap. È 15; ME 2133). 

(to) Indien Antiquary 2998, p. 236, 

(a1) Mahabharata, Sabha XVIL cf. also Hark- 
Zamsa, 117, 6395. The cldest Vrhadratha founded a 
famous dynasty at Magadha. 23 kinga of the Line are 
said to have ruled one after another, 

(13) Mahabharata, Sabha XTX "AN the kings 
remained) obedient o bim, as all embodied beings 
Temain obedient to the wind.” Cf. Also Sabha XIV, 
Xx and XXI. 


(13) Harivamse, Chap. xeviii 
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a host of kings followed(r4). At the time of 
the invasion of the Macedonian King, here was 
a king whose very name and fame, frightened 
the unconquerable soldiers of Alexander the 
Great (15), while the people of the country were 
considered as the most distinguished in all 
Tndia(16). The nucleus of the first empire in 
Northern India, was first laid by the Saisunakas 
here(17) and it was Magadha and Magadha only 
which could claim authority from Afganisthan 
‘across the continent eastward to Bengal and 
from the Himalyas to the Central Provinces, 
While the two great emperors of Northern India, 
Asoka and Samudragupta sent their victorious 
banners from Magadha—one to preach to the 
then civilised world his evangelic mission of 
Love and Dharma, the other to lands and 
Capitals. And long after, when people were 
forgetting the glories of Magadha, a king of 
Magadha, Dharmapala, again sent his proud arms 
to conquer Northern India(r8) 

From Magadha went out missionaries as 
evangelists of the highest form: medical men 
for the treatment of human being as well as 
lower animals and to establish hospitals, while 
it was at the Capital of Magadha that Vivisection 
was first experimented upon for finding a cure for 
incurable diseases(r0). ‘The two oldest and the 
greatest residential universities of India, nay of 
the world, had their seats in Magadha—Nalanda 
belonging to the age of artistic cultivation, and 
skill, “of a gorgeous and luxurious style of 
architecture, of deep philosophical knowledge”, 
of profound and learned discussions and of rapid 
progress in the path of civilisation(20),"" both 
showing a standard of education which can be 
emulated by many universities(2r). From both 
teachers went forth to the North and to the 
East to inculcate knowledge and to both flocked 

«= Students from all parts of Asia to learn the high- 











(14) I believe bere was the first attempt to 
establish a paramount sovereignty in Northern India. 
Tt failed however to succeed, 

(is) McCrindle = “Alesandey’s Invasion. 
Magadhan King had the reputation of ba 
ft Sra feet, 20,00 a 
40 elephants. 

(16) McCsindie, Megasthenes 
(17) Cf. Dr. RK. Mookerjec’s, 
Unity of India. 

(18) Epigraphie Indica IV. 243. 

(io) J. B. & O. R.S. Vol T. 

(20) Broadley. The Ruddhistic Remains of Bihar, 


The 
'an army 
2o00 war chariots and 
6. 

“he Fundamental 


















0. A. S. B. 1873). 
(1) Real: Buddhist Records of the Western 
World I1. 170. Both in points of endowments and 


eficiency, Nalanda could be emulated by many a 
modern university. Vide Lecture V. 
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est teachings of Religion and Philosophy. It 
was here that the skill of the stonecutter 
attained perfection and accomplished tasks, 
which, as admitted by the learned author of the 
Early History of India(22) would be found 
beyond the powers of the twentieth century. 
‘The engineers and architects of the royal hoase 
of Magadha could design and execute spacious 
and lofty edifices, construct massive embank- 
ments equipped with convenient sluices and 
other appliances, of extraordinary chiselling and 
handling enormous monoliths and polished in a 
Way which even now cannot be done, excavate 
commodious chambers with burnished interiors 
Which, even now, would dazzle the eyes of all 
and prepare palaces which could be believed to 
have been built only by spirits(a3). Not only 
in and around Magadha, but even in distant 
lands, skilled artisans from Magadha were 
engaged by kings(24) showing the acme of per 
fection attained by the artists of this old land. 
The Magadhan measure was ordered to be used 
by the great lawgiver, Manu(as). It was 
Magadha which possessed a Government better 
organised than the Government of Akbar or Shah 
Jahan(26). Magadha had a civilization and 
culture in its palmy days, equal to, if not superior 
to that which India attained, eighteen or nineteen 
hundred years later. ‘This fact has been admitted 
by historians. 

Such was Magadha which was the most 
famous kingdom in ancient India and three- 
fourth’s of ancient India's history is the history 
of Magadha. But this great land of which we 
are speaking in strains of unbounded enthusiasm 
and praise, was regarded with deadly aversion 
by the Vedic Aryans. ‘The thirteen Book of the 
‘Vajasaneyi Samhita(27) enumerating the victims 
of the Purusamedha, makes the God Savita 
bound to the sacrificial stake a Magadha to be 
dedicated to the diety of excessive noise(28). 

Taa) Asaka, p.136. 

(3 GF Ramayana, XU. a5 a0, The Tamili 


soo jor ago. A Inte ns thie Sih or ot century A D 
E edp bilder had to’ ve taken from Slagadha or 























fhe “Central Provinces R T. xi 288, The 
inscription was Magadhan artt B L 
a a 
Manu “the weights and mes 
pe, tie, phyalelan are expressly enjoined to be those of 
(RS) Asoka p. a. 
G) AXX. gan 


(28) If we tike atikrashfa in the sense of ‘great 
sein Sirianni 
sein Sirianni 
Healey ike bord ese 
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Ta the Panchavimsa Brahmana (29), we are told 
that they were distinct in culture from the 
Aryans, while in Sranta Sutra there is also a 
condemnation(30). In the Aitareya Aranyaka 
the people of Magadha are treated as bards(31) 
and again in the Sankhyana Aranyaka it was 
unusual for a Brahamana to dwell in the 
territory of Magadha(32). With none of the 
once hundred and thirty three Asvamedhas insti- 
tuted by Bharata, son of Dusyanta, is associated 


Indeed all the earlier and later Vedic Texts 
displayed towards the people of Ma a 
marked antipathy to whom malarial fever was 
assigned, evidently as a curse, for the land was 
‘evidently considered (33) as not worth living in 
as not within the pale of Vedic civilization. 
‘Apparently the country was not in good repute 
with the Vedic people and a Brahmana living 
then in the Magadha country was called 
Brahmabandhu—a so called Brahmana(34). In 
the Smriti literature, Magadha was included in 
the list of countries migration to which was 
strictly forbidden and a penance was necessary 
for going there(35). This dislike continued to 
the days of Manu, where Magadha is not men- 
tioned as one of the Brahmarshi lands by the 
en rie 





Jir, Pargiter also jn his latest book, Ancient Indian 
Histories! Tradition p. 16 telers to the Magadha as a 
ard and speaking of the fable which saya that the 
Brst Suta and Magadha came into existence at the 
feactice of king Priko, son of Vena and comes to the 
oficlssion that the Magadhas were really inhabitants 
GE Magadha. 

G9) XVIL 16 c). J. R. A. S: 1913 p: 159 

(3) Vit 6, 28. ¢). Katyana S, 8. XRIL 4, 22, 

Go UL wi. Tae passage, however, Bas be 
diferent interpreted, one class of scholars suggesting 
An amendment Vanga Magadha (e, Vangos. an 
Magadhas, two neighbouring peoples) H. P. Sastri 
Sbierves, Mor petween Banga and Chera ‘or the 
Dravidian people in Chotanagpore, the whole country 
has a tribe ealled Bogdis." > 

iG) The equipment is to be given to a bad 
Brahmana in Magadha. 2 

iG) dtharsa. V 23, 14, Commenting on this Roth 
in Mo Literature and History of Ihe Vedas observes. 
Mithe Angas and Magadhas are tribes in South Bihar 
fend he coontry bordering it on the west. We have 
ius in thls verse two tations situated om the North 
West and two to the South East, whom we may 
suppose from the matedictions pro bo. them 
To hove been Hostile of alien tribes who lived on the 
orders of Brabmanic idea and to have been beyond 
fo boundaries at the time yehen this incantation was 

We will refer to it later of. 











caper Banipsire who ivei in Magadha 

Madiyamaj o Zio Eve ie is 

Was considered a- very > respectable, Brahmana- 

Te, Aranyaka viii 13), though Oldenburg in his 

Buddha regarded this 'as unuonal—a view accepted 
Macdonell and Keith in Vedic Index 11. x1 
G9) Bandhyana, Dharmasutra 1.1.2. 
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lawgiver. Even as late as in the Bhabisya 
Brahmakhanda, it is mentioned that the people 
of Magadha will be deprived of good manners. 
‘And, you will be surprised to hear that the land 
of Magadha even now is banned, for Brahmanas 
living in Mithila will avoid bathing on this side 
of the Ganges on ceremonial occasions. 

It may be mentioned that the name 
Magadha (36) is not actually referred to in the 
Rigveda. The word Kikata occurs only in one 
passage in the Rig where it appears as hostile 
to the singer. The only thing which the Rig- 
veda mentions about the Kikatas is their kine 
which the hymnist regretfully mention as are 
of no use in sacrifice though he covets them te 
use their milk for sacrificial purposes. The 
term Kikata has been used as a synonym for 
Magadha and hence it has been concluded that 
the Kikatas were a non-aryan people living in 
the country now known as Magadha. It may 
be observed in passing that various Europsan 
scholars have come to diferent conclusions 
regarding the interpretation of this word. E.G. 
Zimmer asserted that the Kikatas were a non- 
aryan people living in the land latterly known 





(38) “Magadha corresponds, at the least, in the 
time of the Buddha to the moderit district of Gaya. 
The inhabitants of this region still call it Maga, a 
name doubtless derived from Magadha." (Sir George 
Grierson in E R. B. v. 181) “The boundaries were 
probably the Ganges to the North, the Sone to, the 
Rest, a dense forest reaching to the platean of Chota 
Nagpore to the South and Anga to the Bast” (The 
Cambridge History of India cf. also p. 13). In ti 
Map of India, which illustrates Mr. Talboy Wheeler's 
History of these remote times, the territories of 
to the South ‘of the river Ganges, 

ide by Mithila and on the other by 
pe Bengal, At the ie of dn comeing 
Sooo villages (Vinaya 1,179) and was. 300 in 
Circumference. 1.148: The Mahavagga 
Sfogadha as possessing 80,000 townships, while the 
king had an assembly of 10,000 overseers over these 
townships. S. B. E, XVII. 1, In the Bhabra Edict of 
Aka Be is styled as the King of Magadha. 

‘The word Rihar has in turn served to designate 
several artificial divisions, The name 
fSlonge tothe ancient city, which fom i fe i 
Seat of Buddhistic learning’ was distingui 
Tame of Vihar- The Muhammadan conquerors of 
City extended its name to the surrounding country, 
SHER ik became the capital; and atthe fie of A 
it came to signify that important portion of Hastern 
India comprised in the seven Sirkars of Mungar, 
Champaran, Hajipur, Saran, Tirhut, Rohtas 
Bihar. This was Subah Bihar," Under British rale, 
Subah Bihar and Subah Bengal were united under a 
joint government, while the Zilab, 
Capital and which bore its name, ‘was devi 
Zilsh Patna ‘and Zilah Gaya, Vide The Buddhistic 
Remains of Bihar by A. M. Broadley. But vide ako 
the Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1. p. S7, where in 
‘Bihar has been included both Videha and Magadha. 











Banga, of Bengal. 
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as Magadha. Weber held that this people were 
‘Aryans, though at variance with the other 
Aryan tribes(s7). Indian commentators have 
also different views. Yaska in his 
Nirukta(38) refers to the Kikatas as living in 
non-aryan land. The author of the Vayu 
Purana(39) identifed Kikata with Magadha, 
while the commentator Sridhara identified it with 
Gaya Pradesa. The name Magadha occurs in 
the list of Victims at the Purushamedham or 
human sacrifice in the Vajurveda, where the 
Magadha or man of Magadha is included 
amongst those dedicated to atikrushta(qo). 
Closely connected with this question and the 
early history of Magadha, is the meaning of the 
term Vratya(4r) and his occupation and position, 
for in many ways, he was connected with 
Magadha. The name Magadha is brought into 
a significant connexion with the Vratya in a 
mystic hymn, which has even now, after cen- 
turies, not been clearly explained. In the fifteenth 
book of the Atharvaveda, in the so called Vratya 
book(42), the Vratya is brought into special 
relation to the punschali and the Magadhi faith 
is called his harlot, the mitra (friend) his 
Magadha; and similarly, the dawn, the earth, 
the lightning his harlots, hasa (scorn), the 
thunder, his magadham. “A more connected 
account of the Vratyas is found in the Pancha- 
Gp) Grifith explaining the passage observes "the 
sons bestowed by Indra are nprosable when da he 
Foaion ‘Literatures Websr's “rensmiog that Beemmse 
Month was later a seat of Buddhism and hence was 


held in bad repute cannot hold good, as long before 
the introdnction of Buddhism it was in that state. 


(8) VI. 32. 
Go) Rafgriha Mahatyam where we have the sloka 
‘Kikateson". 








jè Magadhas who inhabited the Patna and 
Gaya districts of S. Rihar, are well-known by their 
mame to the Rigveda; but together with their neigh- 
bours, the Aryans in the Districts of Monghyr, and 
Rhaxalnar, they are mentioned in-the Attharyaveda", 
The Cambridge History of India, Vol. t. p. 309- 

(42) With reference to this Weber remarks, “what 
is to be undersinod by Magadha? If we take’ atikra- 
Shta in the sense of great, noise, the most obvious 
interpretation of Magadha is to understand it, with 
Matianars, ia its epic penae, aa signifying a ministret, 
son of a vaisya by a Ksatriya.” p. tr, Quoting 
Savana, Weber says, “Savana, commenting on the 
corresponding passage of the’ Taift. Rrahmana it. 
41 explains the word alikrushtaya be atinindita 
devaya, dedicated to the very Blameworthy as his 


ua tier saw in the Vratvas, the pre- 
cursors of the Sivaites of today. But this view bas 
Rot been accepted, cf, J. R. A. S., 1933, Keith's article 
a35. 
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vimsa Brahmana of the Samveda and the Sutras 
of that Veda. It is clear, as their name suggests, 
that they were persons regarded as outeastes, 
and ceremonies are described intended to secure 
them admission into the Brahmanical fold. The 
description of the Vratyas well suits nomad 
tribes; they are declared not to practise agri- 
culture, to go about in rough wagons, to wear 
turbans, to carry gonds and a peculiar kind of 
bow, while their garments are of a special kind. 
‘Their sense of justice was not that of the 
Brahmanas, and their speech, though seems 
Aryan, was apparently Prakristic in form, as is 
suggested by the significant remark that they 
called, what was easy of utterance but hard to 
speak” (43). Owing to the obscurity of the 
Vratya book, the meaning of these passages, as 
I have already stated is not altogether clear. 
But it is evident that that book of the Atharva- 
veda dealing with the Vratyas—the inexplicable 
book—glorifies the Vratya, as a type of the 
supreme power in the universe(44). ‘That 
Magadha was recognised as the chief centre of 
Vratya culture is evident from the fact that in 
the Srauta sutras of Katyana(4s) and 
Latynna(46), it is enjoined that after the 
Vratyastoma a rite that procured the admission 
of the Vratya to the Brahmanic fold, his belong- 
ing or outfit had to be bestowed either upon an 
inferior Brahmana or a Brahmana in name 
only(47), of Magndha or one who had given tip 
the Vratya practices, This evidently proves 
that the Arvan Brahmanas who had advanced 
further and had settled in Magadha were looked 
down upon as priests, should we say of the 
Vratyas or of the Magadhas and consequently 
the mass of the population of Magadha was also 
looked down upon. Tt seems the people and 
their priests were both disfavored. 

But why was Magadha looked down upon? 
Why were her people disfavored? What was 
her fault and what was their fault? How and 
why did the Vedic Aryans condemn this land 








(43) The Cambridee History of India, 9. 124. 
‘The dificntty of the Vraty pronounce the 
vedic speech was evidently due to ite confamet con 
sonants which the Prakrits avoid. See Tid p. 116. 
(14) This is. considered ns_one of the evidences 
that the ‘tharpaveda which lores the Vratyas was 
composed by the Arvans who had settled in Magadba 
Zine dand ot the Vratvas, This was also. perhana, 








ae ofthe nus, the thar 
steeped as the fourth Voda. 
sce vik 6 

UG) eal i, 38. 

(47) Brohmabandha, 
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and her people? Fick(48) has suggested that 
the low opinion formed of Magadha and 

| Magadhadesiya Brahmana might have been cue 
to the low estimate in which the Western 
_ Brahmanas held Magadha which was at a great 
distance from them and which was not Brah- 

= manised, partly also that the people of Magadha, 
-at any rate, their priests or Brabmanas may bave 
acquired this bad reputation. The learned 
anthors of the Vedic Index follow Oldenburg (49) 
and attribute the fact to the reason that the 
were not really brahmanized. 

j’, they say, “is entirely in accord with 

“the evidence of the Satapatha Brahmana that 
. neither Kosala, nor Videha were fully Brahma- 
nized at an early date, much less Magadha.” (50) 
ae Weber's merion’ which might 











have influenced the question, viz. the persist- 

fence of aboriginal blood and the growth of 

Buddhism, it may be rightly pointed out that 
the latter consideration was hardly applicable to 
the Vajurveda or the Atharvaveda. Oldenbarg 
also thought that Magadha along with some 
other countries, such as Anga, Kasi, Kosala and 
‘Videha were the abodes of earlier Aryan immi- 
prantsls1), i.e, they were pioneers in advance 
of the general body of the Aryans and as such 
were looked down upon by their brethren. As 
Aryans of the first migration, their actions were 
not favourably considered, were rather con- 
demned. 

Magadha was indeed on the extreme confines 
of the Aryan civilization and cnlture. Indo- 
Aryan influence had not penetrated fully and 
dwelling in the Magadha country was considered 
48 something unusual—at any rate was not ap- 
proved of. Magadha in the early Vedic times 
was only a settlement of the Aryans, the main 
horde was tagging behind, at any mate had not 
advanced so far. And, even at a late time, when 
the Kuri-Panchala civilization tad established 
itself, we hear of Magadha being spoken of as 
a settlement. The significance of a passage in 
‘the Mahabharata cannot be over-estimated(s2). 
MO son of Pritha, thus shines the great, beati- 
fill Magadha settlement possessed of cattle, ever 
full of water, free from diseases and rich in goot 
© houses” Magadha, indeed, was a settlement of 

the Aryans, it does not matter in which enthno- 

















L48) Calentta University Pdition 112-216. 
ao) Buddha 400 n. 

(go) Vedie Inder, TI 116. 

(En) Budáha p. 1. 

(G2) Vide Mehabherats, Sabha Ch. XXT. v.t. 


logical wave (53) the Aryans reached this country 
but those who came and with them, the land, 
its inhabitants and settlers were all condemned, 

‘This is not the first time that such a thing 
in the history of Aryan India. 
‘The example of Panis, who bave been charac- 
terised as the demons of darkness for their greedi- 
ness and hoarded wealth, but who were also 
Aryans having made themselves prominent by 
their trading and mercantile habits were con- 
demned. In the case of the Aryans advancing, 
Jeaving their brethren behind, and settling in 
Magadha, we find also a repetition of the same 

‘The people, who had come in advence and 
had settled in Magadha, were not Non-Aryans, 
but were real Aryans, whose liberal views, or 
forwardness in advancing beyond their brethren, 
made them being looked down upon by their 
brethren whom they had feft behind in the west. 
The growth of a new spirit was inevitable with 
some of the Aryans immediately after their 
settlement in the Punjab and even afterwards. 
Either like the Panis some of them had advanced 
for purposes of trade or like what Mahavira or 
Buddha did afterwards, with the spirit of « 
teacher(s4) some left hearth and home and became 
the first pioneers in farther East. The ‘Vratya is 
described as going away to the people, becoming 
the guest of the king as well as of the ordinary 
people, to he honored with humble reverance 
everywhere by his host, going to all points of 
the compass, He had to teach his message and 
explain it. Herein was the origin of the 
Vratyas. Herein was the spread of Aryan cul- 
ture among other communities situated on the 


i 


{eU Ta this connection jt is interesting: to note 
the siews of a schaler Tike Mr. Parsiter who to the 
I R.A, S. mea p. S43 refera to his article in the 
AS. R. Vol. xvi, part T (p. fe) and mavs that certain 
tribes Belonging to'a closely connected ethnie group, 
Probably invaded India from. the nea, setting Ara 
slong the West and North West of the Tay of Bengal 
and gradeatly pashed inwards up the Gnnves valley 
‘They occapied & wedge-shaped aren, with fes base along 
the servast and Anga as iis apex touching Magadha 
fan Videho—Their yanmar and the Arvam vanguard 
ret in Macadha and Videha and each wan arrested 
there. Arvan infloence, politica, social and religions 
spread sradally over those five nations. bat did. 20 
by sirtue of ity superiority and not by farther aggre 

(52) Weber spoke of the Magadha of the Vratya 

a heretical teacher, (Sanskrit Eierature py 121) 
‘we ave already pointed ont before, he had 
cl that Theretial "(Paddhistie) opinions must 
have existed in Maoadha at the time of the composi- 
tion of the thirteenth adhyas—a view which has not 
ond cannot be accepted. 
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borderland of Aryan culture and civilisation. 
‘The Vratya was an Aryan but the fact that he 
had left his home and hearth, brethren and rela- 
tions, made him and the country of his adoption 
a contemptuous one. And when we read in the 
Panchavimsa Brahmana that the converted 
Vratyas had, in order to cut off all connection 
with their past, had to hand over their wealth to 
those of their companions who still preferred to 
live by the old mode of life, we have no other 
conclusion left but to say that their brethren 
in the west were 
we call them the * 
them their gains which they had acquired by 
their ‘‘go aheadness””. Every thing was then 
forgotten after the performance of some cere- 
monies, readmitting the lost ones into their 
own folds—the old Brahmanic fold. ‘The 
Tandya Brahmana says, when the Devas ascend- 
ed to Svarga some of their fellow-brethren 
wandered on earth as Vratyas. ‘These latter 
being afterwards desirous of joining their for- 
tunate brethren came to the spot whence they 
had ascended to the Svarga, but owing to their 
ignorance of the (Vedic) hymn, they could not 
accomplish their object, ‘The Devas, sympathi- 
sing with their less fortunate brethren, asked 
the Maruts to teach them the necessary hymn, 
‘The Vratya Devas having thus learnt the hymn 
called Sodaca with the metre called Anustubh, 
ascended subsequently to Svarga. ‘This Svarga 
was the old Brahmanic fold. It significantly 
shows that the Vratyas were taken back. ‘They 
were Aryans, they had no fault but what we 
would call now their “go aheadness”, ‘The 
Aryan Society was even then too exclusive and 
no one but the Aryans could have been re- 
allowed into it. But stich was the way in which 
their forwardness was estimated that long, long 
afterwards the land bordering on the verge of 
Aryan civilisation was held in bad repute, 
inspite of the great spiritual and intellectual lead 
of Magadin and of her people in rubeequent 
mes. 


‘Phe legend in the Satapatha Brahmana (3s) 
relating to the national hero, Videgha Mathava 
has preserved well the memory of the spread of 
Brahmanism from the west toward the east. 
‘The story is not only interesting but useful as it 
speaks of the progress of sacrificial fire which 
represented the advance of Vedic culture, ad- 
vancing from the west, the banks of the Saras- 
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vati till they reached the river Sadanira(s6) 
which they did not cross over. And the reason 
ascribed was that Agni Vaisavanara who came 
from the Sarasvati did not cross the river and 
therefore in earlier ages, no Brahmanas went 
across the Sadanira to the cast, for it was bad land 
where Agni Vaisranara had not tasted. Now, 
however, eastward of that dwell many Bra 
mans......1low is it indeed good land, for now 
we have Brahmanas who have made it enjoyable 
through offerings. As Oldenburg has significant- 
1y observed, “The difference between the ancient 
Vedic land of culture in the West and in the 
East, where there was Aryan land, but not yet 
for a long time a home of Vaisyanara can 
scarcely be significantly expressed” (57). Thus 
was Mithila aryanised and thence went forward 
Vedic culture to Magadha and still further east, 
till the whole land fell under Aryan culture and 
civilisation, Mithila was aryanised earlier than 
Magadha, and that is the reason, referred to by 
me before, why even now the Brahmanas of 
Mithila are averse to take their baths on this 
side of the Ganges on sacrificial occasions—a 
reminiscence of the old story and usage, (38) 

In the list of the sixteen celebrated monarchs 
given in the Mahabharata, one of the Sodasa- 
rajikas was Brhadratha vira, whom Pargiter has 
rightly considered as “probably Brihadratha of 
Magadha’"(59) and whose name we have already 

(G6) The identification of this river is doubtful. 


‘Oldenburg says “what river that Sodanira, named a8 
i ee R 

























the fact seems io speak, 
Secaron "nken fe. heroes cross Gandaklna Ca 
Mahasonan Sodaniram. This passage, is, Gf, courses 
not decisive Tor the knowledge of the 'true Sadanita 
Which has been lost to Tater fesicopraphers in every 
Instance may bave been already wanting to fhè post 
Who. composed these passages of tbe Mahabharata 
G CP, Oldenburg, Buddha p. 409: Mr, Barger 
in JR. S! m 189r referring to tiis explains that owing 
to amienthiness of Videbn, “no Arya, would. have 
Fentured within i£ and the’ oniy way in which the 
Sayana could bave colonised it’ war’ by. Gling. and 
fring the forest drm whntale end open oat 
the soil to the purifying’ rays. of the. sun. Mr, 
Parefter tyr Ami Poissonara means not the sacrificial 
fire, bot Bre in ita ordinary everyday sense and theres 
fore suggests that Mathava with Bis comrades burnt 
ihe forest down and began cultivating the land sad 
fw the Bralmanas Gnding the new tact developing 
ino a good tract followed afterwards and soom appro 
primea te merit to themselves and their : 
(ES) the traces of Indo-Arvan descent which have 
been observed in the higher social grades of Bengal 
Rnd Orissa, mast be due to colonisation at jater date." 
The Cambridge History of India, Vol T» 48. 
(s9) Ancient Historical Tradition, 
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mentioned. We know also from the Buddhist 
Anguttara Nikaya (6o) that there were sixteen 
states of considerable extent and power known 
as Solasa Mahayanapada of which Magadha was 
one. What the territory actually was, is very 
difficult to ascertain, though as noted before, in 
the time of the Buddha, it corresponded to the 
modern districts of Patna and Gaya, From the 
Puranas of which the historical interest centres 
in Magadha, composed though Inter on, we get 
lists of the kings of Magadha, which long before 
the writing of the Puranas, had become the re- 
ognized centre, both religious and political. ‘The 
Jong line of kings attributed to Magadha by the 
Puranas consists of a series of no fewer than 
eight dynastic lists furnished with a statement 
‘of the number of years in each reign and the 
duration of the dynasty, If all these dynasties 
could be regarded as successive and if the length 
of reigns could be determined with certainty, 
the chronology of Magadha would be a simple 
matter of calculation. But this is not the 
ase, neither is it possible to deal with all the 
Kings in the course of one survey(6r). 

From these Puranic lists, we find the name 
of the Saisunaga dynasty called by the Puranas, 
as Ksatriyas to which some historical reality 
ean be given and of which Sisunaga was the 
founder (62), of course the first important king 
Wwas Bimbisara or Srenika (63) with whom began 
the greatness and supremacy by the conquest of 
the kingdom of Magadha. After the murder of 
Bimbisara by his son Ajatasaton or Kunika (64) 
the parricide ascended the throne, an event 
which happened after the death of Mahavira and 
a few years before the death of Buddha and he 
‘annexed the country to the north of the Ganges 
now know: ns ‘Tirhut which the Lichchavis 
occupied. It has been presumed that the 
invader carried his victorious arms to their 

(0) T. a13; TV, asa, a96, 360. The Mahavastu 
Meneu peA m em a 

NER Vide Journat oy the Bihar E Omsan Rociarch 
Ten oe Tae salamat tonna Chino 
E ine Date of tne Budaha's Niroana s 7° C'TOPOlRY 

(63) "Tt ds very doubts] whether the Sanskrit 
Srentha is really the correct representation of the 
Seniys of the Pitakas. “Tl we, take it in its imple 
Meaning ‘One of the “Sreni army, Senge 
Bimbisara,’ Bimbisara the military king, we shall pro: 
ably be tear the original meaning, for’Sren! siguldes 
some army division.” J.B. & O.'R. S, 1.64. 

(62) Kanika in Sanskrit means “one "with 
crooked arm.” This epithet which was em 
conten satra ha 
pled arm. 
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natural limit the foot of Himalayas and that 
from this the whole region between the Ganges 
and the Himalaya became subject more or less 
directly to the suzerainty of Magadha(6s) - 

This was the beginning of the greatness of 
Magadha but as this subject is of more than a 
passing interest a few detailed observations may 
be made. 

Ajatasatru was not on friendly terms with 
the Lichchavis, with whom he was maternally 
connected. He must have felt that the Lichchavi 
formed the greatest bar to the realisation of his 
ideas of an empire and he vowed, “I will root out 
these Vajjians, mighty and powerful though they 
he, I will destroy these Vajjians; I will bring 
these Vajjians utter ruin” (66). He was also 
under the impression that his foster brother, 
Abhaya who had also Lichchavi blood in him and 
who liked them very much might be held by 
them in which case his throne may be threatened. 

This is how the Sumangala-vilasini, a very 
little known book, speaks of the incident (67). 

‘There was a port near the Ganges extending 
over a yojana, half of which belonged to Ajata 
satrn and half to the Lichchavis and their orders 
were obeyed in their respective yojanas. ‘There 
Was a mountain not far from it and at the foot 
of the mountain, there was a mine of precious 
gems, Ajatasatrue was late in going there and 
the avaricious Lichchavis took away all the 
precious gems, When Ajatasatru came and 
Tearnt that all the precious gems had been taken 
away by the Lichchavis, he grew angry and left 
the place. ‘This happened also in the succeed- 
ing year, Ke having sustained a heavy loss 
thought that there must be a fight between him 
and the Lichchavis. He realised, however, that 
the Lichchavis being numerically stronger, he 
would fail to carry out his purpose, So he con- 
ceived the design of destroying the independence 
of the Lichchavis by showing sceds of dissension, 
Formerly, the Lichchavis were not luxurious, 
but very strenuous and exerting. So Ajatasatru 
could not get an opportunity of subduing them. 
He sent Vassakara, one of his ministers to the 
Buddha who predicted that in future the 
Lichchavis would be delicate, having soft hands 
and feet, would use very luxurious and soft beds 
with soft pillows made of cotton, would sleep 
till sunrise and further declared “By no other 

(6s) Early History of India, p. 36. 
(E Fae Sacred Bosley the Bal, xa 


fp Also Buddhist India, 12. 
(G7) Cl. Suttanta Pitaka, 
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‘means will the Vajjians be overcome but by pro- 
pitiating them with tributes or dissolving the 
subsisting union”. Vassakara returned from the 
Buddha and repeated the declaration to the king, 
Ajatsatru, He of course, did not agree to pro- 
pitiate the Vajjians with tributes as that would 
diminish his number of elephants and horses. 
So he decided to break up their union and 
‘Vassakara advised him to convene a meeting of 
the councillors to bring up some discussions 
regarding the Vajjians when in the midst of the 
sitting, he (Vassakara) would quit the council 
after offering a romonstrance saying “Maharaja 
what do you want with them? Let them occupy 
themselves with agriculture and commercial 
affairs of their own realms’. ‘Then he said to 
Ajatasatru, "Maharaja ! completely cut off all my 
hair, by bringing a charge against me for inter- 
dicting your discussion without either binding or 
flogging me. As Tam the person by whom the 
ramparts and ditches of your capital were formed 
and as I know the strong and the weak, high 
and low parts (of your fortification), I will tell 
the Vajjians that I am able to remove any 
Obstacle you can raise.” 

‘The Raja acted upto the advice of his 
minister, Vassakara. The Vajjians heard of the 
departure of Vassakara and some of them decided 
not to allow him to cross the river, while others 
observed. "He (Ajatsatru) has so treated him 
‘because he advocated our cause”. That being 
the case they said (to the guards who wanted to 
stop him) “Fellows, let him come.” According- 
ly, the guards permitted him to go in, 

Now Vassakara being questioned by the 
Vaijians, told them why he was so severely 
punished, for so slight an offence, and that he 
was there a judicial Prime Minister. ‘Then the 
Vajjians offered him the same post which he ac- 
cepted and very soon he acquired reputation for 
his able administration of justice and the youths 
of the (Jajji) rulers went to him to have their 
training at his hands, 

Vassakara, on a certain day taking aside one 
of the Lichchavi rulers (mysteriously) asked, 
“Do people plough a field?” “Yes, they do; 
by coupling a pair of bullocks together”. On 
another occasion, taking another Lichchavi aside 
he significantly asked, ‘with what curry did you 
eat (your tice)? and said no more. But hearing 
the answer, he communicated it to another 
Person. Then upon a subsequent occasion, 
taking another Lichchavi aside, he asked him in 
A whisper. “Art thou a mere begger?" He 
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enquired “Who said so?” and Vaŝsakara replied 
“That Lichchavi”. Again upon another occasion, 
taking another aside, he enquired “Art thou a 
cowherd?" and on being asked who said so, 
mentioned the name of some other Lichchavi. 
‘Thus by speaking something to one person which 
has not been said by another person, he succeeded | 
in bringing about a dissension among the rulers 
in course of these years so completely that none 
of them would take the same road together. 
‘When matters stood thus, he caused the tocsin to 
be sounded as usual. The Lichchavi rulers dis- 
regarded their call saying, “Let the rich and the 
valiant assemble. We are beggars and cow- 
herds.” The Brahmin sent a mission to the 
Raja saying, "This is the proper time. Let him 
come quickly”. The Raja on hearing the 
announcement assembled his forces by beat of 
drum and started. The Vajjians on receiving 
imation thereon sounded the tocsin declaring 
‘Let no one allow the Raja to cross the river," 
On hearing this, they refused to meet together, 
saying “Let the valiant rulers go”. Again thi 
tocsin was sounded and it was then declared 
“Let no one allow the Raja to enter the city. 
Let us defend ourselves with closed gates.” No 
one responded to the call. Ajatasatru entered hy 
the wide open gates and put the people to great 
calamities (68). Thus Magadha became master of 
the Lichchavis and Ajatasatru erected a fortress 
on the northern bank of the Sone near its con- 
fluence with the Ganges to watch his Lichchavi 
opponents—the beginning of Pataliputra. 
Mahapadma Nanda, the son of the last 
Sisumaga King Mahanaudin and a Sudra woman, 
established the next dynasty in or about 372 
B.C. Not only on the authority of the Puranas 
but as we find in two Greek accounts, he was the 
son of a woman of a very low status (60) who was 
probably one of the domestic attendants of the 
palace. One of the Greek accounts is by 
Diodomes Siculus who says, “Alexander had 
learned from Phigaeus that beyond the Indus 
was a vast desert of 12 days’ journey and the 
furthest borders thereof, ran the Ganges. Beyond 
this river dwell the Tabenians and the Gandaritae 
whose king’s name was Chandramas, who had 
an army of 20,000 horse, 2,00,000 feet, 2,000 
VS) The late Dr. Rhys Davids did not believe it 
th He si “we cma nly one this whaaly ory 
‘of dishonour, treachery and slaughter 
aeie Meo o indie, pte te cana, 


however, he denied that Ajataatra captured the strong” 
Bold of the Lichchavis. 


(69) Vide J. B. & O. R. S- 1.58 & iv. gt. 
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chariots and 4,000 elephants. ‘The king could 
not believe this to be true and sent for Porus 
and enquired of him whether it was so or not. 
‘He told him all was certainly true but that the 
present king of the Gangaridas was but of mean 
and obscure extraction, accounted to be a 
barber's son, for his father being a very hand- 
some man, the queen fell in love with him and 
murdered her husband, and so the kingdom 
devolved upon the present king.” 

‘Phe other account is given by Quintus 
Cuntius who notes: ‘‘Poros added however that 
the king was not only of low, but of extremely 
base origin, for his father was a barber whose 
personal merits recommended him to the queen. 
Being introduced by her to the king then reign- 
ing, he contrived his death and under pretence 
of acting as guardian to his sons, got them into 
his power and put them to death, After their 
‘extermination he begot the son who was now 
King, and who more worthy of his father’s condi- 
tion than his own was odious and contemptible 
to his subjects”, 

Being a son of the king, Maha-Padama must 
‘have had, in accordance with the familiar custom 
of Hindu royalty, access to the royal household 
and was naturally entrusted with the guardian- 
ship of the princes. During the regency of 
Maha-Padma which lasted for eight years, the 
Princes died whereupon he ascended the 
throne(70). ‘The Nava Nandas(7x) or the 
Neo-Nandas were followed by the Mauryas— 
Chandragupta, the founder, Sandrocottus of the 
Greek writers (72) and Asoka, the Raja 
Chakvavaition of whose Edicts we will 
speak later. Then a few others came under 
whom. Magadha not only ceased to be the 
Premier state of India, but the tables were 
turned for Kalinga which had owed suzerainty 
to Asoka, became prominent under Kheravela, 
the aggresive Jain king(73) who in the twelfth 
year of his reign caused "Consternation amongst 
the people of Magadha and made their king do 
homage to him". ‘The Sungas with Pushyamitra 
as Commander who revived Asvamedha, the 
Kanva and the Andhras(74) followed but so far 

Dae E 
rofa, = Jayaswal would call them 

(73) This identification first establiabed the “sheet 
antes) Epierarhia tein OE 

J.B. & 0. R. S. Vol. TIE p. 432. 

(74) It is @ debatable point whether the Andhras 
bad really a “Their only 
Possible cai mast bave 
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as rank and fame were concerned, Magadlia 
ceased to enjoy any. 

Not only that. During the Kushan dynasty 
the very centre of Magadha, Pataliputra, was 
attacked and it may be that during the times 
of Huvishka and Vasudeva, Magadha was a part 
and parcel of the Kushan empire(75). After 
the Kushans we have nothing on record to say 
who ruled over Magadha. ‘There was indeed a 
blank till the Imperial Guptas came. Magadha 
again rose in splendour and extended its power. 
So far as the conquests of Samendra Gupta are 
concerned we are now familiar with the 
details. Volume II of Fleet's important and 
interesting work gives a satiety of details. T will 
not gointo them, but I am sure you will 
permit me to refer here to the very curions piece 
of sculpture—an inscribed stone horse of 
Samudragupta, now adoring the Lucknow 
Museum(76) and representing the Asvamedha 
sacrifice of the Indian Napolean. ‘The fact that 
Samudragupta actually performed this solemn 
rite is vouched for by his inscriptions as well as 
by the Asvamedha coins or rather medals which 
are very rare and of which only three have been 
discovered in Magadha. ‘The Sculpture is the 
life-size figure in stone of a small horse which 
was dug up some years ago near the ancient fort 
of Khairigarh in the Kheri District on the 
border between Ondh and Nepal(77). In his 
old age, he had the story of the conquest written 
by his Court poet Harisenn and had it engraved 
on the Asoka pillar at Allahabad. 

Then followed the later Gupta Dynasty who 
‘been founded on a coquest which transferred to them 
the suzerainty previously beld by Magadha”. The 
Cambridge History of India, p. 318. 

(7) This view of Mr. Banerjee is open to 

L The evidences which he has put forward in 











the foot of a Bodhi tree when the temple was being 
dred (Cunningham, Mahabadhi, p. 29, plate vii. 
‘The finding of a mere’ cast is hardly’ evidence enough 
to come ton definite conclasion like the above and [2) 
that Mr. T, O. Beglar while engaged in the, recons- 
truction of the Mahabodhi discovered a Rodhisatwa 
figure of the Mathura red stone. (Cunnigham, 
Mahabodhi pp. 17 & ar, plate xxv). Mr. Banerjee 
surmises that the sculpture was built nt Mathura and 
then brought to Bodbgaya for installation. TE seems 
hardly probable, however, that the decadent Kisshan 
power, after the death of Kaniska, could have 
advanced so far, Doubts are expressed even to 
Kanishka’s attacking the Magadban King at Patali 
putra and it can hardly be accepted as true that 
Successors who were certainly less powerful conl 
have ventured to come so far, 
6) J. R. A. S.s 1893, P- 148- 
(fp) Toid, p. 97: 
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“appear to have been for the most part merely 
local rulers of Magadha. Along with the Later 
Guptas, the Maukhar dynasty (78) whose exist- 
ence near or at Bodhgaya can be traced back 
from the 3rd or the and century B.C. and whose 
rule over the country around Bodhgaya during 
the 6th and 7th centuries is well-known to us 
from inscriptions and literary works, very likely 
shared Magadha with the Later Guptas. Tt is 
also interesting that although during this period 
Magadha ceased to be the headquarters of any 
Imperial Power and sank into insignificance, its 
reputation as the centre and headquarters of 
Buddhist learning did not cease and it even then 
attracted learners. In 539, Wu-ti or Hsaio Yen 
the first Liang emperor of China and an ardent 
Buddhist sent a mission to Magadha for the 
purpose of collecting original Mahayana texts 
and obtaining the services of a scholar competent 
to translate them. 

Early in the eighth century a chieftain named 
Gopala was elected king of Bengal. The state 
of the country since 730 was a deplorable one. 
‘The King of Assam had conquered the greater 
part of eastern India and Gaud is mentioned by 
name as one of the countries held by the king 
in subjection(79). Vatsaraj the Gurjara King 
acquired the sovereignty of another portion 
sometime by 760 A:D.(80). It was at this 
juncture that Gopala “‘the son of Vapyata, the 
crest jewel of the heads of kings, the glorious 
one, whom the people made take the hand of 
fortune, to put an end to the practice of 
fishes (81), whose everlasting great fame the 
glorious mass of moonlight on a full moon Tight 
seeks to rival by its whiteness în the sky” became 
the king of Bengal (82). There was established 
the Pala dynasty (83) which conquered Magadha. 
His son was Dharmapala, the Paramasungata 
Paramesvara Paramabhattaraka Makarajadhi- 
raj(84) “whose achievements are praised by the 

S) Vide Indian Antiquary ix p. 178. Also J. 
A R a 

IR) Ramenarta pe ar T 

(8i) Matsya Nyay. Chanakya has clearly es 
this term, Which also occary in the Mahad 

(8a) Taranath says that Gopala began to rule in 
Bengal but afterwards reduced Magadha; 

(3) Khalimpura Plate, Epleraphia Indica, iv. ast. 
Taranath, the Tibetian historian also refers to this 
election of bY the people. He tells us how 
fhe wits of crc of the Linge by napht eoaseruated 
everyone of those who had been chosen as kings, bnt 
After a certain number of years, delivered himself 
from her and was made King for life. 

(Gy) Cf. Indian Antiquary, Vol XXL 
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good, a master of kings, who alone is ruling the 


entire of the earth;’” whose progress when he 
is about to conquer the quarters all round, the 
four oceans, marked by the foot-prints of the 
arrays of his elephants that bathe on their shores, 
patiently permit being no longer bosses of the 
earth” ; who installed the illustrious king of 
Kanya Kubja, who was readily accepted by the 
Bhoja. Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavanas, 
Avanti, Gandharva and Kira Kings howing down 
respectfully with their diadems trembling and 
for whom this own golden coronation jar was 
lifted up by the delighted elders of Panchala, 
All these we learn from the Khalimpur grant 
attested to by the Bhagalpur plate(8s). King 
Dharmapala was a man of exceptional capacity 
and a devout Buddhist bestowing liberal patron- 
age on learned teachers and numerous monastic 
communities and was the founder of the famous 
Vikramsila University. ‘The popularity of this 
prince who issued his Grant from Pataliputra 
“where the manifold fleets of boats proceeding 
on the path of the Bhagirathi made it seem as 
if a series of mountain tops had been sunk to 
build another cause way” can be estimated when 
we read that his praises were sung By the cow- 
herds on the borders, by the foresters in the 
forests, by the villagers on the outskirts of 
villages, by the playing groups of children in 
every courtyard, in every market by the 
parrots in the cages(86)™”. Dharmapala restored 
Buddhism but he was tolerent of Hinduism (87) - 
His Mahasammata established a big Vishnu- 
mandir at a place called Subbasthali and in the 
twenty sixth year of his reign, on the fifth day 
of the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada on a 
Saturday a Singam with four faces was set up in 
the pleasant abode of the Lord of Dharma by 
Kesava, the Stone cutter, for the descendants of 
‘Snalakas who lived at Mahabodhi(S8). ‘The 
Khalimpur grant is also a proof of his toleration. 
Another king of the same dynasty with whom 
Magadha was intimately connected was Deva- 
pala, the second son of Dharmapala, I say 
intimately for a inscription of Devapala is on 
record as having been issued from Monghyr (80) 
while there is a reference to a place named 
Srinagara which has been identified with Patali- 








(RA Tadian Antiouary. XV. sat 
(86) Edleraphia Indica, TV.” 252 y 
(7) Ci. Devapala’s Inscription, Indian 'Antiquary, 
Vol. XXT. 
IRS) A. S. R.. 
18o) Asiatic 
Indian Antiquary, XXT. 











putra, Devapala was also a king and during his 
Teign Magadha maintained its eminence. 

_, Where was however the capital of the Pala 
Kings? Mahamahopadhya Haraprosad Sastri is 
‘of opinion that they had no capital(oo) and that 
they lived in camps only, moving from one place 
to another. The Khalimpur Inscription was 
issued from Pataliputra and Devapala issued his 
grant from Monghyr and in none is mentioned 
the capital of these kings who were very power- 
ful ones. Can this be possible? Mr, Akshaya 
‘Kumar Maitreya the well-known Scholar and 
Director of the Varendra Research Society took 
great offence at the above suggestion of the 
Tearned Shastriji and questioned whether it was 
possible for such powerful kings to have no 
capital, no fixed place of habitation and to be 
Tike a wandering gipsy. But Mr. Maitreya has 
“not himself suggested the name of any place 
and contented himself only by mentioning that 
proofs of the Pala kings having their capitals 
will be given in a subsequent volume of the 
publication of the Varendra Research Society. 
Up to time inscriptions of the second, third, 
fifth, ninth, eleventh and seventeenth kings of 
the dynasty have been discovered and it is in- 
deed curious that in none of these there has been 
any mention of their capital. Strange indeed! 

_ In the absence of any other proof, it would 
be unjustifiable to hazard any definite conclu- 
sion, but considering that the Khalimpur 
Prasasti refers to Pataliputra as a Victory Camp 
and that both the Devapala inscription refer to 
Srinagar which has been identified with Patali- 
pitra, can it be that the Victory Camp at Patali- 
putra was made the capital by his successor? 

‘Two other Pala kings deserve more than a 
Passing notice. Mahipnla(or) whose dates can 
be assigned to 978-1030 and who is very well- 
known and with whose names songs are associat- 
ed. It was in his time that Pandit Dharmapala 
and other holy men from Magadha accepted the 
invitation from Tibet to restore Buddhism, 
followed by the mission of Atisa of whom we 
Shall speak later on. ‘The other king was 

Ramapala whose history has been given in the 
Ramacharitao2) discovered by M. M. Hara- 

Ramcharita, 
(G Baton ot fag, 


under the occupation of the Pr 
Annered Afagadha to his territo 


Bory Basie bs 
fone of its memoirs 
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prosad Sastri. ‘The importance of this history of 
‘Bengal in the second half of the rth and the 
first half of the rath century cannot be narrated. 
As the learned Sastriji observes, “It is a con- 
temporary record though obscured by double 
entendre and such records are so rare for India 
and specially for the eastern portion of it that 
it may be pronounced as unique (93). 

Very likely in r16 there was reigning in 
Magadha one Govindapala Deva in the fourth year 
of whose reign was copied an Astasahasrika 
Pragnaparanita(o4). Who this Govindapala was 
and to which Pala dynasty he belonged, it is 
difficult to ascertain. He had also as titles, 
Paramesvara, Paramabhatlaaka, Maharajadhivaj 
while the title of Paramasavgata implies that he 
was also a Buddhist. His reign is mentioned 
the inscription in the temple of Gadadhara(9s) 
at Gaya, ‘There are references to his reign in 
other manuscripts also e.g., in the copy of the 
Paragnaparamita(96) in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal as well as in a copy of Guhya- 
vali in the Cambridge University, In the 
thirty-eighth year of his reign which falls in 
1199, there is a reference to his having lost his 
kingdom (97). This was the year when Magadha 
was captured by the Muhammadens, Govindapala 
was then weak. With the aid of the monks he 
tried to defend the fort on the hill where was 
situated the Vihar of Odandapura, Govindapala 
was defeated and killed. From that time the 
existence of Magadha as a separate kingdom: 
ceased altogether A year after Bengal was also 
attacked, 

As has been proved now the Muslim 
invasions were incursions. ‘The Janibigha ins: 
cription(98) shows that the rule of the Sena 
kings continued in some parts of Magadha after 
the Mohammadan invasion. ‘This stone inscrip- 
ton which is now in the Patna Museum (99) is of 
very great importance in the history of the Sena 
epoch. It is dated in the era of Laksmana 
Sena(too) the year being 83 i.e., the third year, 
1202, after the Muhammadan expedition. "This 

pris emote 

Wot tin vay % He. 1.0, 


Pp. 
(07) R. D. Banerjee, The Palas of Bengal, 109 ff. 
1) Vol. V. 
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(too) During the reigns of Taksmansena, the 
Western part of Magadha seems to have passed into 


fhe hands of the Galiadavala Kings of Kanon). T 
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inscription now proves that though Bihar was 
conquered, the neighbouring district of Gaya 
remained under a scion of the Sena family in the 
time of Muhammad Ibn Bakhtyar(ror). ‘This 
fact along with that of Raja Indradumyna ruling 


(103) Js Be & O. R. S. Vol. IV, 266. 
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over some parts of Magadha would go to prove 
that the attack of Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khiliji 
was of the nature of inroads (102). But so far as 
Buddhism was concerned it received its death 
blow, Its vitality was sapped. 


(aoa) J. B. & 0. R. S. Vol, 


THE PROBLEM OF RACE-PSYCHOLOGY. 


In its bearing on a better understanding between the East and 


West: 


With special reference to England and India, 


By Mr. Frepoon Kasrajt, 


Right is a bigger word than wrong although 
they both contain the same number of letters. 
Tt includes wrong. Wrong is only a potential 
form of right. I don’t think the English mind 
quite “gets” that, although it comes pretty near 
it when a chance Editor with “ideas” is (despite 
the demon)* driven to a most “frightful give- 
away" in which he so far forgets himself as to 
say “A moment comes in a man's life when 
suddenly all the hard things are made plain...” 
Now that is certainly promising since it amounts 
to saying that the hard or bad things find a new 
meaning and a justification for him when his 
‘moment comes round; in other words, bad be- 
comes good, and wrong becomes right. So that 
‘wrong becomes relative—to the past. But right 
remains right—it is absolute. It has not become 
relative to the present because your moment 
happens to have just come along. ‘The hard 
thing has been sweet, the bad thing has been 
good, the wrong thing has been right—poten- 
‘tially—all the time if only you had known it! 

‘That is where there is, I think, an essential 
difference between the English mind and the 
Indian mind, No, it is not just temperament 
nor is it the climate, that spells the difference. 
Tt is a positive attitude of the conscious Indiaa 
mind, as opposed to the positive attitude of the 
conscious British mind, The true Britisher 


“See the Adelphi (June) “The Canse of al 
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grumbles at the hard things till his moment 
Comes round ; meanwhile it is so splendid of him 
to wait and—er—to grumble! But the true 
Indian knows from the hour of his birth if not 
from his past life, that there are no hard things 
or bad things or wrong things—really—and that 
the moment they strike him as such they are to 
be dismissed as Maya or illusions: not that he 
doesn’t recognise lying or murder or adultery 
as wrong; not that he is incapable of them; 
but that he is less prone to them simply because 
he has not made a special study of them, simply’ 
because he regards them as aberrations—a waste 
of good time. He knows that willy nilly he has 
to come out right in the very end since that is 
the great plan of the Universe which admits of 
no alteration for the sake of individuals desiring 
to finish wrong. ‘Therefore, if he is wise, be 
begins to get ready in this life, for the higher 
stage which is to follow in the next, by putting 
himself in tune with the only right and natural 
order of Life, by acquiring its positive values, 
straightaway ‘instead of investing first in its 
negative values (usually called the bad things) 
to be later converted into positive values (usually 
called the good things). It is purely a case of 
common sense: the wise pupil will not fritter 
away too much time—more than what is 
necessary for creature comforts—in bad conduct 
lest he may have to repeat his ‘form’. And the 
wise Hindu will not fritter away too much time 
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more’ than what is strictly necessary for 
creature comforts—in bad conduct or negative 
conduct lest he has to repeat this life after death 
do all the old lessons over again! 

General Dyer may be unable to agree with 
‘the wise Hindu and may put him out of his 
‘way with a friendly bullet; Mr. Lowell Thomas 
may poke fun at the wise Hindu before English 
audiences and dismiss his Juggernaut in genial 
banter. But that is simply because General 
Dyer in all his panoply of self-righteousness and 
Mr. Lowell Thomas in his gay green suit of 
raillery are no more than so much drift upon 
the Cosmic ‘Tide to be cast among the weeds 
upon the shore, While our Hindu offering his 
body to his Juggernaut becomes one with the 
‘Tides—becomes the power behind them. And 
why? Simply because he is on the side of the 
Elements; because he knows that right is a 
bigger word than wrong since it swallows ail 
wrong ; because he knows that Right is absolute 
and wrong is rel: that Eternal Justice is 
the most terrible Reality—the dynamic Energy 
that drives the million worlds and takes no stock 
‘of empires, even the British Empire! General 
Dyer and Mr. Lowell Thomas however, prefer 
to stake their souls upon the prestige of the 
Empire, believing that the Absolute Right or 
Eternal Justice or whatever one may call it, is 
after ali only an integral part of the British 
Empire, and not that the British Empire is 
perhaps an integral part of the Cosmic Empire ! 

We are our own thought; a nation is its 
thought clarified and crystalised in its history. 
On the one hand, we have, let us say, a 
thoroughbred English spinster-aunt who 
epitomises in herself the finest spiritual achieve- 
‘ment of her old revered sisterhood ; her “belief 
in life’ seems to vary between a religion of keep- 
ing up sppearances (with all the spiritual grace 
which that high privilege confers upon her), and 
a religion of reading her Bible, whispering con- 
fidences to Fido (her little Peke) and dreaming 
of the day when her winning-horse comes honte 
to crown her martyrdom with the bliss of receiv- 
ing a whole queue of Press Representatives, and 
sill-hatted suitors for her hand. On the other 
hand, we have, let us say, a Hindu housewife 
true to her traditions, and as nearly as possible, 
comparable in her worldly circumstances to the 
lass the English spinster-aunt is supposed to re- 
Present. As maiden aunts do not exist in India, 
the nearest approach to one that can be imagined 
for the purposes of a fair comparison, would be a 
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young widow destined to remain unmarried for 
life. “And what is her ‘belief in life’? Ob 
nothing really! Just to serve her elders and 
youngers with love and devotion in all the 
meaner household duties, to keep the home clean, 
‘and to conesecrate herself daily before her gods 
by rites and prayer. No. appearances to keep 
up? No; only a modest and natural appear- 


ance. And what is her great cherished ` 
dream? To see her children—her nephews and 
nieces and grandchildren included —well 


married for life! After that she has little 
interest in earthly life; her soul has served its 
probation on the physical plane; in the barrea 
and widowed existence of her little domestic 
world, she may have been a chrysalis suspended 
from the Family Tree, but the guiding impulse 
of that hidden life has already quickened into a 
larger and freer measure; already she has had 
‘intimations of immortalit within the sanc- 
tuaries of Nature she will pass ber re 
days. Nature brought her to this life; Nature 
inspired her and sustained her; Nature will 
receive her to her arms again: and in the course 
of the ages, Nature will rock her in the cradle 
of birth and of death, of joy and of pain, of 
yearning and fulfilment and when all the 
mysteries of Life have been told, then and only 
then, shall her own mystery be known, With 
that intuition she is content to face Life® ; all 
she prays for is the joy of serving this Life, this 
God. She has no time to hide behind illusions 
of hie: home-coming ship or horse as the case 
may be. 

Comparisons are invidious, Granted; But in 
trying to draw a comparison I haye only come 
up against a contrast, That ought to puzzle 
the benevolent souls who in their zeal for World 
Brotherhood refuse to recognise racial differences 
and so make their mission an increasing failure. 
But let them be cheered with the knowledge 
that nothing nites so well as two opposed 
halves, to form a perfect whole. The most 
successful marriages are between two parties of 
Opposed temperaments. If the right Jeg and the 
left leg were to insist on keeping rigidly together 
it is obvious that they would not cover much 
ground between them. They could only hop a 
little distance in life amd would never be the 
fine brothers they are by virtue of their splendid 
amatual faith of crosing each other at every step > 
in life to achieve the common end of progress. 


peunthe latuer Tife which includes many 
Deasi® latger Life which includes many changes by 
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It would seem captious to construct a theory 
on two such summary sketches of two different 
and inconsequential types, for it may rightly be 
objected, the soul of their nation is not in the 
Keeping of cither of these two classes. But 
then, in whose keeping is the soul of a nation? 
Ts it with politicians, lawyers, bankers, journa- 
lists, bookmakers, sportsmen, tinker, tailor, 
soldier, sailor, parson, poet, socialist, artist? Is 
it exclusively with any one of these? Are we 
not all shareholders in the National Banking 
Account of Heredity? And would not our Miss 
‘Thoroughbred English Spinster-Aunt by virtue 
of her privileged position in history, be expected 
to have considerable shares on the spiritual side 
of the National Banking-Account? 

It is not my pbject to talk irreverently of the 
soul of any nation, nor to glorify the one at the 
expense of the other; but it is my object to 
Point out what seem to mie to be the essential 
and structural differences in the genius of the 
two races. It is a law of heredity that every 
individual inherits all the possibilities of the race, 
and therefore naturally, too, all the limitations of 
the race. ‘This is simply a formal statement 
of the well-known scientific fact that although 
nothing can be got out of something, something 
cannot be got ont of nothing, And it is the 
latter nothing that represents the limitations of 
the race. ‘Theoretically speaking the individual 
inherits all the something—the full sum-total—of 
racial qualities and mathematically ‘speaking he 
can develop all the latent qualities of the race, 
but the greatest genius on earth cannot inherit 
much less develop possibilities absent in the 
Tace. Now, it is my considered opinion that the 
sense of Absolute Justice both as metaphysical 
principle and as a close and living faith is not a 
hereditary possibility of the English-speaking 
races.. At the same time, it is my considered 
opinion, that there is a very definite English 
sense of Absolute Justice. It was first patented 
‘by one of the earliest British Monarchs of 
barbaric times before James the First trade- 
marked it as the “Divine Right of Kings. 
Since then it has been one of the most persistent 
recurrent and successful of the great hereditary 
possibilities of the race. Tt has inspired some of 
the noblest deeds of individual heroism and 
national prowess in the annals of English 
Patriotism; reacting on the stimulus of goodly 
meat and drink it has fired some of the sub- 
Himest of banquet-orations on the subject of the 
Divine Protectorship of Great Britain over the 
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half-civilised countries under her Maternal Wing. 
And above all it has produced that national epic 
where we learn that :— 

“. . , Guardian angels sang the strain: 

Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the waves” 
And bow often our English benefactors have 
told us Indians so! The ancestors of General 
Dyer and Mr. Lowell Thomas have for genera- 
tions practised their gentle arts of persuasion and 
insinuation on us Indians; in their very different 
ways the officers of the C. T. D.* and the S. P. 
C, K.+ have tried to tell us the same great 
truth ; the guardian angels of Absolute Justice 
through the Mother of Parliaments aud the 
Government of India, have filled the skies with 
the strain “Rule Britannia, Britannia rule 
the waves...” And yet we Indians have not 
caught the right tune; perversely or block- 
headedly we are still singing ont of tune 
GOD RULE THE WAVES.” 

‘When I speak of a nation’s soul I mean not 
that eternal abstraction unlimited by Time and 
Space, but that almost mathematical quantity 
measurable and definable by Science—the sum 
total of racial possibilities. ‘The soul of every 
individual expressing itself at every moment of 
time and every cubic inch of space in every unit 
or fraction of a unit of conscious or unconscious 
self-expression in thought, word, or deed—is 
making its specific contribution to the National 
or Racial Banking Account of Heredity. ‘These 
innumerable entries are automatically “ticked 
off” one against the other by Time, Space and 
Circumstance and the final products ranged on 
the debit or credit sides of the account as the 
case might be. ‘Then these products are added 
up and their totals balanced in their respecti 
columns when it is found that a certain sum is 
invariably left to be “carried over” from the 
end of the page of one generation and “brought 
forward” to the fresh page of the next genera- 
tion. And so the account continues and the race 
or nation lives: through Life, Literature, Science 
and Art the account continues and always a 
certain product is carried over from one page 
and brought forward to another, That product 
T have called a nation’s soul. As such, it forms 
a basis of comparative measurement between two, 
nations or two races. As such, any individual 
of one race may be measured by any individual 
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‘of another race since, mathematically speaking, 
éach of them possesses all the possibilities of his 
or her race. And I have taken the English 
spinster-aunt and the Hindu widow. 

‘Through Literature, Science, Art and 
Religion the account continues and always some- 
thing is carried over from the bottom of one page 
and brought forward to the top of the next page. 
That something is the germ of the race 
contains protoplasm, the principle of life and 
growth; it holds the possibilities of the racs, 
Therefore the question of real progress becomes 
a question of stimulating the germ, enlarging its 
Scope of possibilities ; it becomes a question of 
introducing new possibilities into the face; a 
question of revising old values and re-stating 
them in all spheres of thought and action ; in the 
sphere of politics for instance, we Indians would 
ike to recommend to our English friends a very 
thorough revision of the old barbaric values of 
prestige and the Divine Right of Empires; in 
the sphere of religion, perhaps, a re-statement 
of the Victorian conception of a Jesus Christen- 
Wom; in literature perhaps we would recommend 
a certain widening of vision which would partly 
follow from the first two reforms and partly 
from an acquired habit of looking upon Nature 
not as a beantiful back-ground to some human 
@rama or fantasy merely, not as a lovely change- 
ful Mistress Inughing in sunshine, weeping in 
ain, sulking in clouds and blighting the land in 
winter, —for that is the time-honoured symbolism 
—but as a Divine Presence in whom life is daily 
renewed in birth and in death, as a Mother in 
‘whose Divine Tove lies our salvation, whether 
that Love chooses to express Itself in summer 
sunshine or wintry snows, in cloudless skies or 

thiering clouds, in bounty or famine, in balmy 
gies fe ewildg herlcanen)| A’ cond of Love 
isa paradox in English literature ; but ft is both 
real and beautiful nevertheless, ‘The exquisite 
Tace of leafless twigs against a wintry sky arouses 
no warmth in the English Heart and stands in 
some of the finest passages of English literature 
only for barrenness and all uncharitableness; 
why does it never stir the English poet's heart 
with its eloquent virginals, clothed (as the tree 
is) only in chastity? 2 > 

Tis unnecessary to push tHe analysis forter. 
We have seen the interactions of two different 
visions of life in the neychological differences of 
‘two races of peoples. From this emerges 
lem of racial psychology as it clearly ex 
Goth England and India, The solution of this 
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problem for an ultimate mutual understanding of 
the East and the West must be left to future 
generations; but the beginning must be now, 
and already there are some happy signs of it, 
One thing however is perfectly certain: the 
ion of the Hast and the West will 
eved through politics or diplomacy 
or Royal embassies; for these are inevitably 
mixed up with Commercialism thinly disguised, 
and Commercialism in any form rests intrinsical- 
ly upon perversions of Absolute Justice or Uni- 
versal Truth or any other term that may be used 
to mean the same thing. Money is such a mighty 
Olympian in the West that it is difficult for the 
Western mind blinded by the golden beams of 
this God, to see the God in whom he draws his 
breath; the lesser God is so much more real to 
him than the greater One—much as some glitter- 
ing toy is so much mote real to a baby than its 
‘own mother, when it is not hungry. ‘The English 
baby is above sucking fils own mother—he has 
such refined substitutes for mother's milk—that 
the mother recedes more and more ftom his 
consciousness, When he is tired of his toy and 
cries for nourishment, a feeding-hottle of the 
Church of England is promptly thrust into his 
mouth and the baby goes contentedly to sleep 
over it, But the Indian Baby is not so refined 
in its tastes: his toys are of more sombre hue 
and when he is tired of them and is hungry he 
insists on sucking his mother and nothing else 
scems to him to be so real as his mother whom 
he never leaves alone. Hence, of course, his 
very different outlook on life from that of his 
English brother; hence, of course, his faith in 
his mother whom we have called by various 
names such as Absolute Justice, Universal 
‘Truth, etc., which mean so little to his English 
brother. Life is a mystery ; no one could be 
dogmate about Life. Science is making it 
increasingly difficult for one to accept the literal 
teaching of Christianity ; but Science is not 
destroying Religion ; it is mther purifying and 
enlarging Religion ; it is amply substantiating 
the intuition of the Indian baby as above. 
Astronomy is teaching us to think in terms of 
the Universe ;—in terms of absolute values ; the 
phsysical sciences through their interpretation 
of the principle of evolution are supporting the 
ancient Hindu theory of Reincarnation ; the 
psychic sciences are explaining the old Hindu 
belief in Maya or the illusion of external realities 
at the same time as they are corroborating the 
deep and living faith in spiritual realities. 
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Synthetically from this, we come to se 
something even of the vast Design of Life; we 
see that only in so far as we can fulfil our 
microscopic part in that Design can we live at 
all. On every hand we see a mighty warring of 
the clements; we see collossal ruin, destruction, 
chaos, and waste everywhere in the Universe 
and yet we know that the balance is over- 
whelmingly on the side of Growth, of Movement, 
of Fulfilment; we know that with every second 
that passes with its incalculable burden of human 
injustice and waste, the Universe is still gather- 
ing volume in the direction of Growth, of Move- 
ment, of Fulflment, and we can almost say 
with a certain Indian poet— 

«Where the tyrannies of the world 

Have thriven in the glory of the Universe. 
With confidence we can range ourselves in life 
on the side of all that makes for Growth, for 
‘Movement, for Fulfilment and know that we are 
in tune with the Universe, that, in other words, 
we have found Absolute Justice, the Right which 
is bigger than wrong. 

But if the happy coronation of East and West 
may not be attained through politics or diplo- 
macy or embassies or trade-tactics or State pro- 
Paganda of any kind because these grand 
enterprises of mere man (which we may group 
together under the heading ‘The Hypocrisies) 
are founded not on the absolute values as dis 
covered above (which we may group together 
under the heading The Eternal Verities) but on 
the vanity of human wishes—it may still be 
accomplished in the pure domain of the arts of 
East and West, ‘The imperishable element of 
Art is simply the imperishable clement of Life. 
‘To have more life we must have more art. We 
have a most striking vindication of this truth 
in the magnificent rally round their Art which 
the stricken and dying countries of Central 
Europe are even now making before the eyes of 
a world still dominated by what we have called 
above, The Hypocrisies,—Politics, Diplomacies, 
‘Trade-Tactics, State-Propaganda, and the other 
fat capitalist-owners of the Four Horsemen of 
Apocalypse. ‘The stricken and dying countries 
—we haye said; but are they indeed dying or 
rather are they just beginning to live? Are we 
not rather witnessing in the crumbling of the 
once mighty empires of Russia, Austria, and 
Germany, the empyrian spectacle of countries 
coming into their own? Let us for a moment 
try to imagine the penury of the stricken 
countries and then let us study the art they, 








have produced and are still producing through 
the bitter anguish of their lot and then let us 
ask ourselves, “What is the secret of it all?” Is 
it not that when all its false gods have been 
swept away a people comes to find the true God ? 
Is it not simply that the Russians and Austrians 
and Germans are giving us to-day in their art, 
a glimpse of the absolute values of life which 
have become so real to them through their 
suffering? 

‘Therefore in Art born of suffering we have 
a basis of union between different countries 
but we must have patience yet awhile, By 
strange irony of Fate just when some countries 
have “arrived”? as they say in the best slang 
of the day, other countries are so dismally 
behind time. For instance France ; her soul is 
almost dead to art to-day ; soot and coal-dust 
from the mines of the Ruhr is settling thick 
upon her soul and blearing her vision, Tt will 
be ages before she will be able to meet her sister 
countries in God’s Ante-Chamber of Art. And 
what of her other proud and imperious sisters— 
England and America and even Belgium? 

A millenium strictly speaking is a period of 
a thousand years; it is as far as a man's vision 
ordinarily goes ; ‘it is about the most magnani- 
tious time-limit which he is able to give to God 
for His work of perfecting the world, But that 
is because man forgets that “the mills of God 
grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small 
is not so much true of God's retribution as it is 
true of God's grace of healing and of Health! 
‘The mills of God's seas were at work long before 
Eve quite inadvertently brought upon Adam, 
the blessing of work; they have since been 
unceasingly pounding with mortar and pestle a 
medicine for Adam—yea, even in a few grains 
of sand a health unto Adam—but Adam has 
heeded not, and therefore is he sick. Sick—and 
in his fever he gives to God a thousand years to 
make him whole, not knowing how many 
milleniums God has taken to make for the son 
of man, a few perfect grains of—sand. 

‘This is a wicked blow to our lovely dreams 
of an Arcadia of Nations in the next few 
milleniums to come. If it took God all those 
ages to make a few perfect grains of sand how 
many ages must He need to make a few 
perfect countries? But we need never despair 
of a World Brotherhood of diferences such as 
we already have here and now in this world— 
if we cannot have a World Brotherhood of 
similarities and sickly perfection. Wherever 
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strong men are searching for and living for the 
truth—we have a world brotherhood. ‘Truth is 
one but the approaches to truth are as many as 
the wonders of life. It is not given to every- 
fone to fathom the mysteries of life, but it is 
given to us all to wonder at them; wonder is 
dedication, dedication is worship. If we would 
live aright, if we would fill our little part in Life 
‘we must keep alive our sense of wonder. Wonder 
by its very nature seeks expression, It makes the 
‘Poet, the artist, the philosopher, the mystic, the 
Scientist, the craftsman, the peasant, the saint 
and the martyr; but it docs not make their 
‘opposites, our Robots, called the professor, the 
Person, the business-man, the trade-unionist, 
the lawyer, the town-councillor, the parliae 
mentary patriot ; it makes the statesman but not 
the politician. ‘To the former class every fact 
fs an open-sesame to some new aspect of the 
ageold truth and life is a crowded romance ; 
to the latter class every fact is only a fresh proof 
of an old dogma or another platitude; they 
could always have told you so! ‘To them life 
is a dictionary which they know by heart, and 
they too have their freemasonry all over the 
world. In point of numbers they are infinitely 
more prosperous than is the former class, but 
why need that worry us? 

If Art is a grand archway to an understand- 
ing between the East and the West, Mysticism 
and Pure Science are the golden staircases, 
Mysticism is the spiritual apprehension of truth 
‘as Science is the rational apprehension of truth. 
Hach is a habit of mind, a method of approach, 
‘Therefore, in the broadest sense any individual 
tay be cither a mystic or a scientist in life, 
although it is the very rare individual who 
Actually is cither a perfect mystic or a perfect 
Scientist or a perfect combination of mystic and 
Scientist, while the great majority of us are 
either good mystics nor good scientists, but 
only untrained and undisciplined bunglers in 
our attitude to life. Such are the facts but they 
do not alter the real issue, viz., that a closer 
understanding between East and West in some 
measure depends upon a mutual recognition and 
consequent development of Mysticism and 
Science as complementary methods of approach- 
ing truth, in both hemispheres, 

And agan we must answer the age-old 
question, What is truth? Truth is neither 
spiritual nor physical, neither moral, intellectual 
mor practical. Truth is merely abstract. That 
ia why it is truth. It is of the quality of 
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‘thought, of spirit, of love, of dreams, of music. 
‘The ‘Treaty of Versailles is not a truth ; itis a 
fact. It is a sad fact of the truth that Right is 
a bigger word than wrong ; it is a sad fact of 
the truth that the apprehension of that Right 
which is bigger than wrong is inevitably through 
the wrong of the fact of the ‘Treaty of Versailles, 

It is important to know this, It gives eyes 
to the blind, groping soul of man, It puts him 
into right relations with life. It purifies his 
vision. All his Olympian gods now melt into 
thin air, ‘The cackle of many tongues ceases. 
The dust of strife is laid low by the rain of 
peace, Fresh air flows in, The dream of a 
Jesus Christendom is absorbed into the dream 
of a living Kingdom of God. The glittering 
gold structure of the British Empire is reduced 
to a pinch of dust. ‘The great Caesars of the 
Press and the Pulpit look like breathless midges. 
Man ceases to worship man. He worships God. 
Nature becomes a Presence to him in Whom he 
finds his atomic relationship instead of feeling 
bigger than her, instead of flirting with her and 
slandering her in life and literature as if she 
were a pretty Gipsy wench, 

‘The distorted view of life gives way to the 
true view of life. ‘The optical illusion only 
discovers the underlying scientific fact; as 
surely as we know by practical experience that 
there is an infinity of sky-lines beyond the sky- 
line fixed for us by our sight, so surely do we 
know by spiritual experience that there ig an 
infinity of sky-lines beyond the sky-line of life 
and death on this earth defined by our very’ 
human educational system. As surcly as we 
can in measuring the secrets of heavenly bodies, 
calculate the refraction of stellar light through 
ether, so surely can we in measuring the secrets 
of physically smaller heavenly bodies—to wit 
ourselves—ealculate the refraction of the light 
of human generations through the ether of 
Eternity. To change the metaphor, we can now 
find our true bearings in Life and determing our 
relative position in Creation. And we sce that 
the far-off divine event of ‘Tennyson's is simply 
the Right we have been speaking of in introduc- 
ing the subject of this paper ; we see that this 
Right looms larger and larger the nearer our 
whole Creation moves to it; we see that from 
that perspective we suddenly dwindle from 
“lords of creation” to atoms of creation ; more- 
over we find that it is infinitely more blissful 
to be atoms of creation instead of lords of 
creation as hitherto. Because then we are not 
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so much obsessed by our sense of our own divine 
responsibilities to entire continents as for 
instance those diseased atoms like Lord Syden- 
ham and Lord Curzon who feel called upon to 
act and speak in their double capacities as lords 
of Creation (on the animal side) and Lords of 
Combe and Kedlestone respectively (on the 
spiritual side) on the subject of the destiny, of 
countries not their own.* 


‘The ‘Treaty of Versailles is an historical fact, 
If Europe were to annul that ‘Treaty from 
altruistic motives it would become an historical 
miracle, Evolution would then be defeated ; 
Science would then be confronted with a new 
revolutionary principle of thought to explain 
such a miracle It would be a miracle of 
universal Christianity, But individual Chris- 
tianity is not a miracle, Why should it be a 
miracle for an individual Christian to be 
Christian even in his official capacity as Editor 
of a leading English weekly paper? 


Mr. Keynes, Editor of the Nation and 
Athaenium, knows that the French are 
entitled to ask for their pound of flesh from 
Germany according to the bond of Versailles. 
But he pleads in effect for merey the quality of 
Which is not strained . . Whereupon the 
new Editor of the English Review (and Brutus 
was an honourable man) jumps at Mr. Keynes's 
throat waving the ‘Treaty-Paper in his eyes, and 
is bewildered to understand how "an English 
paper with an English Editor could take up such 
a line” viz, of sympathy for down-trodden 
Germany. 

She Wrecking of India by Tord Sydenham, i 
the July no. of the Engish Review is just one example 
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Now Mr. E. Remnant, Editor of the English 
Review, we like to think, is a good Christian, 
also, a very considerable force in literary 
journalism. Moreover he represents, as we 
understand, a very large section of the cultured 
classes of England. Therefore it is a miracle 
to note in him, a propensity to champion that 
Shylock, France—in one who combines in him 
self in so high a degree, the Christianity and 
the best culture of the great Conservative classes 
of England. 

‘But we can close our discussion on a note of 
hope. We have spoken of the protoplasm of a 
race ; we have seen that the question of real 
progress becomes a question of introducing the 
germ of new possibilities into this protoplasm 
of the race. And if we would look around us 
we would find, I think, that the germ of a new 
possibility—and there are happy signs that it 
may be even a hereditary possibility—bas defi- 
nitely found its way into the protoplasm of the 
English-speaking races, at any rate, since the 
War. Let us hope it will develop with vigour, 
for it is the germ of a possibility we found absent 
in the race before—the possibility of a sense of 
Absolute Justice, distinct from a sense of 
English Absolute Justice of immemorial tradi- 
tion. Let us hope, that thus, what is even to- 
day a most obstinate barrier between a true 
mutual understanding of East and West may be 
removed in the fulness of time, and that what 
is to-day a truth dimly grasped by the individual 
may become in the centuries to come a 
for peoples and parliaments, § 
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INDIA’S INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


An American SuRVEY.** 


By Dx. G, Suérwoop Eppy. 


After visiting the principal manufacturing 
cities of India we become convinced that indus- 
trial conditions are on the whole much better 
than in China, where the struggle of life is more 
fierce and relentless. The life of the average 
Indian worker is conditioned by the basic fact of 
India's greater poverty, for it is the poorest 
country in the world, The per capita income 
‘of the people was estimated by Lord Cromer in 
3882 a5 27 rupees a year; in 1900, in Lord 
Curzon’s time, it was estimated at 30 rupees," 
‘The Director of Statistics for India now reckons 
the per capita income as 53 rupees. ‘Thus the 
average income of this entire fifth of the human 
Tace is less than af annas a day, 

Such a statement is easily written or read, 
but what does it mean in terms of human life? 
Te means for tens of millions in India perpetual 
Poverty and often actual hunger. It means one 
OF at most two scanty meals a day of millet cr 
the cheapest grains; it means an earthen floor 
‘and four mud walls of a little one-room hovel for 
a large family in a smoke-filled room with no 
chimney, and often no bed, table, chair or stove. 
Tt means that without adequate industries in the 
frequent periods of drought millions face the 
hunger of famine, It is this bitter poverty that 
drives the worker from the land in times of 
Scarcity to the dreaded factories of Bombay or 
Calcutta, and from them he seeks to escape 
whenever his poverty permits, 

The terrible prevalence of debt- tends to 
increase this poverty. In one place which we 
visited nine-tenths of the workers were reported 
to be in debt. Much of this is preventable, 
incurred in unproductive expenditures such as 
on martiage ceremonies. Sir Daniel Hamilton 
well says that the country is in the grip of the 
money-lender. ‘Tt is usitry—the rankest, most 
extortionate, most merciless usury which eats 


og? A Chapter from a forthcoming American publica- 


“Economic History of India, Victorian Age, 
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the marrow out of the raiyat and condemns him 
to a life of penury and slavery.” ‘The interest 
rate varies from 20 to 150 per cent. ‘The writer 
found occasionally even higher rates among the 
drink-cursed miners of Bengal on short term 
Joans without security. 

India has an industrial population of some 
ight millions. ‘There are approximately fourteen 
million people engaged in primitive or cottage 
industries and some two hundred millions in 
agriculture, In 5,312 modem factories British 
India has 13,67,136 workers, a number larger 
than in China and a little tess than in Russia 
or Japan 

After considering India’s poverty, we may 
now examine wages, hours and conditions of 
labor. According to the report of the Govern 
ment Bureau of Statistics, the wages of the 
majority of common laborers were from a to 3h 
annas a day, of carpenters and iron workers 
8 As. to Re. 14, of cotton weavers 4 As, to Re. 14 
and of rural workers 2 0s, to 10 as. a day.§ 








‘Fhe Director of Statitice reporta 3,907,156 workers 
in gia, large industrial estabiistmenta in, 1923s 
According o the, Cennus there are 3y10%,0o in indui, 
{fiat planta and mines employing 20 perioda or mors 
food trausport. mockery and. Bani, WoakeEs. fa 
sibeidiary’ occupations, Professor Gini” estimates 
{joce00 laborers. in establishments employing less 
than 2 persons, or a total industrial popalation of 
approximately- $000,000. ‘There are approximated 
Hijo. inl” employed," compared. wi 
{iioo,ioa in the United Staten, and 295,000,000 in 
Chins according to the estimate of the Government 
Bureau of Heonomie Information, Peking, 

YA careful investigation conducted By the Labor 
nig ofthe Bombay Government, among, 0 
Workers in the cotton Industry, revealed the f 
facta: The majority of the en when we saw thet 
When wages were sil at the peak following the war 
famed from 12 As, to Re. 13 a day; wonen 
from 12 to 19, As, the majority ol the children in 
Alimedabad earned "from 4 to 8 annas, and in Sola- 
par dess than 4 anmas a day Bombay Labor Gast, 

jannary, 1933, Pe 1$ 
gan Tie Goverment Report of the, Central Provins 
for June 3, 1933, hows tupes wages ranged from 4 25, 
a day for unskilled to Re. + for skiled workers; ufbasl 
Tage om 6 As, to Re, whan Breage of ea 
than Re. 9.0. mont port for the Madras Pre- 
dency’ shows practically tHe same wage scile, An 








INDIA’S INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION: 


In North and South India we found skilled 
artisans, carpenters, masons, bricklayers, black- 
‘smiths, weavers and engine drivers receiving 
Rs. 24 to Rs. 36a month. In the coal mines of 
Bengal we found unskilled labor paid 5 As. a 
day for women, 6 As, for men, ‘The average 
earned by miners in one mine was Rs. 4b a 
‘week; but they only cared to worl three days 
‘a week, In Cawnpore we found men working 
for 9 As. a day, women for 4 to 6} As. and 
children for 4 As, a day. 

We cannot forget the sight of some of these 
children who were under age toiling in the heat, 
half suffocated by the stifling dust of the tan 
bark, in a shoe factory which has made large 
profits and as done nothing for its labor. A 
neighbouring mill has declared x20 per cent. 
profit, paying many of its women 5 As, a day, 
and unskilled men $ As. a day, Last year 57 
per cent, of the children of these workers in 
Cawnpore died during the first year of their 
impoverishing lives, that is 570 per thousand of 
these poor children died during the first year 
compared to 83 per thousand during the same 
year in favoured England.t In the model 
village furnished by one company the lives of 
32 children per thousand are saved a year, but 
the majority of the employers seem to view with 
suspicion any suggestion of such welfare work 
or housing for their workers. 

Let us examine for a moment this wage scale 
in India in the light of profits and the ability 
of employers to pay a living wage. During the 
hard times over most of the world in 1922, the 
mills of Bombay on an investment of some 
> million made a profit of over £10 million or 
fan average of ras per cent, These were 
certainly exceptional years, but in the meantime 
their wage scale for all workers averaged only 
Rs. 150 a month or Re. ta day. Many of the 
mills of Western India are now demanding a 
reduction of this wage scale. Is the profit of 
the single manufacturer or the welfare of the 











inquiry by Dr, Gilbert Slater in Madras states that 
the cost of living at the close of the war was Rs. 17} 
a month for a family of four, Other inquiries after 
ie prices had risen estimated a minimum budget for 
‘of font at Rs. 24 or considerably above the 
erage wage received in that Presidency. 

Many women leave the city for their country home 
for ‘their confinement. If the child dies after its 
return to the city, it is d among the deaths 

‘the births, thus increasing the apparent 
death rate, factual’ death rate is disgracefully 
high, bat not as bad as these figures would seem to 
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thousands of these stunted personalities of greater 
moment? 

The scale of wages given above which 
prevailed when we were in India were still at 
the peak after the war boom. They were much 
less in rorg and there is at the moment of 
writing a concerted movement on the part of 
manufacturers in several sections of India to 
reduce this wage scale, 

A foreign cotton mill in a city in the South 
of India visited by the writer, after having made 
far more than 200 per cent, profit last year, paid 
from 9 As, to 15 As. a day for unskilled labor, 
and from Rs, 33 to Rs. 63 a month for skilled 
workers. A thousand boys and a thousand girls 
are working here at from 8 to 12 As. a day. 
‘The company docs not believe in any welfare 
work and has discouraged trade unions of any’ 
effort of the people to improve their miserable 
condition, Which is more important, that a few 
foreign employers should retire with a comfort- 
able income for life, or the more than iwo 
hundred million toilers in India should receive 
a living wage? 

On the whole we found that the foreign firms 
pay better wages and provide better working 
conditions than most of the Indian employers. 
In one Indian cotton mill which we inspected 
we found they were paying their skilled labor 
Rs, 24 a month, unskilled workers Rs. z5 and 
toys Rs. 9 a month, plus a temporary grant of 
seventy-five pet cent, for increased cost of liviag 
while their printed balance sheet showed a 
profit of 200 per cent, 

Tn ttie issue of “Capital” for February 15, 
1923, dividends for certain Bombay cotton mills 
during the exceptionally favourable years 1921 
and 1920 are declared as follows: 











1931 1920 
Currimbhoy Ebrahim & Sons, 

Crescent Mill 100 uo 
W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., 

New City, Bombay 100 160 
Tata Sons, Ltd., Svadeshi 1o 120 
Ramnarain Harnandrai & Sons, 

Phoenix 175 160 
Morarjee Goculdas & Co., 

Sholapoor ts 250 A 
D. M. Petit Sons & Ce 

Monockjee Petit no RDO. 65 


In the same publication the jute mills of 
Bengal declared dividends as follows for 1919, 
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some being almost as high and some higher 
for 1920 :— 

F. W. Heilgers & Co.’s Kennison mills 
declared the following dividends for the five years 
from 1916 through 1920: 





1916 a 110% 
1917 D 200%, 
1918 y cs 250% 
1919 e s. 250% 
1920 w 400% 


What share in these enormous profits has the 
poor mill worker or jute cultivator received? 
“The inarticulate peasant himself has to work 
in the fields during the monsoon, often standing 
waist deep in the water. He is saturated with 
malaria in these mosquito-ridden districts, and 
‘the continual dampness brings on ague, rheumat- 
ism and fever. All round his village he has to 
bear the stench of rotting jute fibre, the stagna- 
tion of standing pools of water, and a hundred 
other evils. . . . Directors of jute com- 
panies have been congratulating their share- 
holders on bumper dividends, and not a hint has 
been given in their glowing reports about the 
condition of peasantry from whom those 
dividends were extracted.” 

We visited certain typical jute mills near 
Calcutta. In one we found excellent conditions 
fand an honest effort for the welfare of the 
workers. In another workers were driven here 
‘by hunger and would escape back to their im- 
Poverished villages if they could. Most of the 
Europeans were here to make money and get out 
of India as soon as they could. ‘The mill seemed 
n penal settlement for both. In the light of 
recent and present profits the wages seemed 
pathetically small. Unskilled men were receiv- 
ing Rs. 15 a weck, cool 
‘Phe young European spoki 
workers. “They have to be driven”, he said. 

Tn the roar and dust of the driving machinery 
we saw the dull toilers plodding at their work. 
‘They are handicapped by tropical heat, hook- 
worm, illiteracy, poor pay, bad housing and the 
Tow moral conditions reported by the inspecting 
Jady doctor in these jute mills. Not they, but 
the machines and the money behind them are 
masters here. ‘There lies a baby of one of the 
‘working mothers asleep on the floor in the din 
and dust. What chance will this child have in 
life? Tt may grow up to aspire to carn a dollar 
a week in this mill, Tt will join the thirty 
million children and youth already in India for 
whom there is no school. What chance have 
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organized men against the vast forces of the 
industrial revolution in India? But, still, “they 
must be driven.” How long? How long will 
they stand it? Crushed humanity even in 
obedient India, China and Japan is turning at 
Jast. The days of the fleecing of labor for the 
Profiteer are numbered, thank God, all over the 
world. 

We desire to bear testimony to the fine spirit 
of many employers, Some of them showed an 
attitude not only of fairness, but of real human 
concern for their workers. 

Regarding hours of work, at the beginning 
of the Indian factory system, the working time 
lasted from sunrise to sunset, or about 12 hours. 
The Factory Act of 1921 limited work to a 
maximum of 11 hours a day or 6o hours a week, 
with 6 hours for children from 12 to 15 years of 
age, and one day’s rest in seven. Unlike China 
very few modern mills in India have any night 
work, An inquiry showed the actual average 
working time in the mills of Bombay at present 
was ten hours a day for men and women, and 
about five hours or half time for children from 
12 to 15 years of age. When we contrast this 
with the frequently inhuman hours of unprotect- 
ed labor in China and even with conditions in 
some of the backward states of America, we see 
how far advanced India is in her labor legislation. 
Several leading manufacturers testified that labor 
in India is now producing more in xo hours of 
work than it did formerly on 12 or 14 hours. 

‘There are several evils which exist in India 
tliat greatly affect conditions of labor. ‘The 
system of forced labor so widespread under 
Tndian zemindars and princes in certain parts of 
the country has been mitigated, and in most 
parts of India abolished, under the British 
Government. 

An even worse practice was the recruiting 
of immigrants under the system of indentured 
Inbor to go abroad. The plan of contract, loans 
and debt often reduced the poor coolies to a 
practical state of peonage in some colonics. Tt 
was the long battle for the rights of the oppressed 
Indians in South Africa that led Mr. Gandhi 
repeatedly to go to prison with his fellow- 
countrymen until they won more humane treat- 
ment. ‘The revelation of the immoral and in- 
Fuman conditions made by C. F. Andrews and 
others in Fiji and other colonies finally led to 
the proclamation of the Viceroy on May 25, 
1917, that the indenture system of Indian labor 
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had Been finally abolished.* ‘The whole question 
‘of emigration has now been delegated to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. 

‘There is also the opium evil affecting Indian 
Jabor in some parts of the country. After in- 
vestigating the industries of Bombay Dr. 
Barnes reports to the Government, “the uni- 
versal usage of opium in Bombay. Ninety-eight 
per cent. of the infants born to women industrial 
workers have opium administered to them. This 
is used as a household remedy for every ailment 
of infancy and childhood. The great necessity 
for the control of the sale of opium which is a 
Poison, is indicated.”} 

The poor working mother who leaves her 
baby alone for the day before going to the mill 
gives the child an opium pill to keep it torpid or 
asleep during her absence. We even found these 
ignorant mothers where in rare instances creches 
were provided for the care of the children, feed- 
ing the children on opium cach morning on 
general principles, even though the children 
were to be kept under the care of a trained 
nurse.t 

A further fact which handicaps Indian labor 
is the almost universal illiteracy. There are ap- 
proximately 8,500,000 in school in India and 
30,000,000 without schooling. That is, 3.4 per 
Cent, of the population is in school, compared to 
‘over 20 per cent. in America. It is officially 
stated that 30 per cent. of the children educated 
in India, lapse into illiteracy within five years 
after leaving school. The vast bulk of the 
workers are totally illiterate. This must be al- 
tered if their condition is to be improved. There 
is deep need of a progressive movement for uni- 

vernment Medical Tor 1916, 
Count Paper, No. Si, revealed the skole Famer 


system in its statement: “When one indentured 
Tndian woman has to serve three men as 


















numerous outsiders, the results as regards syphilis and 
‘gonorrhea, cannot be doubte 

tHombay Labour Gazette, September, 1922, 
PP. 31, 32 

+The Drink and Opium Evil” C. F, Andrews, 
Poit E ges the nmal practice to, polson, the 
ittje babies with the opinm drug in order to keep 


them asleep while the poor, mothers went ont and 
Worked. in the factories Two of the best. social 
Workers tn Bombay. hed fold me that os per cent. of 
the mothers were cbliged in this distress knd poverty 
fo drug thelr own litle children ¢ and the workere ho 
Went to visit tem paw these opium babica with their 
Jaces, looking prematereiy old.. The practice 
Seninle af Ue, whieh anli aerer be got tid ok 
le, which could never be g 
fieeward cies acy ts Soe ind ese fo 
=p one opium shop ina poor slum in. Calcutta 
When petitioned to do so, because (his was the stated 
reason of the Excise Officer) 2,300 people frequented 
Te dally” Young India, 3935, Base: 
4 
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versal education among the young and for a 
Workers’ Education Movement similar to` that 
in England among adults. 

‘The housing of the workers is a serious 
problem in India, We found the worst condi- 
tions in Bombay among the “‘chawls”” or dark 
tenements of the workers, ‘The official report 
of the inspection by the lady doctor to the 
Government says: ‘For some 14 hours of the 
24, the family inhale an atmosphere laden with 
smoke and other impurities. Nearly every- 
chawl contained animals such as goats, fowls, 
cats and in some cases monkeys. Rats were also 
in evidence in most rooms visited. I have 
several times verified the overcrowding of rooms; 
In one room, on the second floor of a chawl, 
measuring some 15 fect by 12 feet T found six 
families living. Six separate ovens on the floor 
Proved this statement. On enquiry I ascertained 
that the actual number of adults and children 
living in this room was thirty. Three out of 
six women who lived in this room were shortly 
expecting to be delivered. . . . . . When 
I questioned the District Nurse, who accompanied 
me, as to how she would arrange for privacy in 
this room, I was shown a small space some 3 
feet by 4 feet which was usually screened off 
for the purpose. The atmosphere at night of 
that room filled with smoke from the six ovens 
and other impurities would certainly physically 
handicap any woman and infant, both before and 
after delivery. ‘This was one of many such rooms 
Tae 

‘More than a fifth of the single rooms in 
Bombay contain from six to nine persons, over 
33 per cent, have ten or more persons in each 
room. 

‘The appalling death rate in these over 
crowded, one-room tenements of Bombay, is 
shown by the returns of the Health Officer, Dr. 
J. Sandilands. In 1921, 666 of every 1,000 babies 
died during the first year of their lives in Bom- 
bay. During the same year, 1921, in England 
83 infants per thousand died under one year of 
age. Let us notice the effect of overcrowding 
upon infant mortality during the first year of 


life in Bombay, 1927 Deaths 

et 1,000 
Living in 1 room tenements oo 828.5 
Living in 2 room tenements ET 
Living in 3 room tenements 101.4 
Living in 4 or more room tenements ... 133.3 
In England 2 83.0 


“Bombay Labor Gazette, September, 1932, D. 3% 
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That is, of every thousand babies born in 
England during that year 83 died and 017 lived. 
In the one room tenements of Bombay, accord- 
ing to the necessarily incomplete returns, 172 
lived and 828 died. In other words, several 
hundred of every thousand children in these 
tenements were sacrificed to existing conditions 
of life and labor. In Bombay 73 per cent. of 
‘the workers’ children were born in families living 
in four or more rooms, Tt was in Bombay that 
the average profits of the mills were 170 per cent. 
in roar, 

Does it matter if a few hundred children 
“per thousand”? five or die? What és it that really 
matters? Is it the profit of the few or the lives 
of the many? Here are five hundred and seventy 
millions of industrial and agricultural toilers in 
Tndia, China and Japan living on a bare subsis- 
tence, often in illiteracy and ignorance, without 
culture or comfort, lacking almost all that makes 
Tife rich or abundant for us. Vet there are those 
who bitterly resent any such inquiry as this or 
any effort to alter or improve these conditions. 
To what depths of sordid selfishness and 
Hypocrisy have we sunk if we fight to maintain 
stich conditions and to prevent all efforts for 
amelioration or radical change because of our 
vested interests? On these great social and 
industrial issues we must take our stand with 
those who are for humanity or against it; with 
tose who are for God or for mammon. 

Living with such wages and under such 
conditions it is not surprising that labor in India 
is inefficient. ‘The productivity of the individual 
worker in textile and several other industries is 
estimated at about one-third that of British labor. 
‘Phe causes of this inefficiency seem to be the 
following: Physically, there is the enervation of 
a tropical climate, under-nourishment, bad hous- 
ing, often poor ventilation and bad working 
conditions in the factories, with the prevalence 
of Tookworm, malaria and other debilitating 
diseases. Mentally, there is the illiteracy and 
ignorance of the workers, socially, these 
abnormal conditions sometimes result’ in the 
practice of drink, gambling and immorality. 
‘Many of the men are living in overcrowded 
tenements away from their families with their 
natural instincts repressed, ‘The migratory 
character of Indian labor also makes for in- 
efficiency. The villagers find themselyes in a 
mew environment under strange conditions in a 
Job that is galling and irksome. This, coupled 
with low wages, bad housing and labor unrest 
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accounts for the large turnover of labor in nearly 
all industries. Employers of long experience 
whom we consulted, however, agreed that 
Indian labor was capable of great improvement 
and had already advanced in efficiency in recent 
years. 

‘The condition of women and children in 
labor in India calls for special consideration. 
Dr. Barnes in her report speaks of their state 
of fatigue when forced to work ten hours while 
standing and then walking the long journey to 
their homes where they have all their own house- 
work to do. Only a few mills provide maternity. 
benefits before or after childbirth, and few have 
creches for the care of the children who must 
play about the floor of the factory or in some 
sections of the country are given opium and left 
uncared for at home. ‘The vast majority of the 
mills have no welfare work whatever and when 
the weekly wage is paid feel no further obliga- 
tion for their employees. One of the deplorable 
features connected with the employment of 
women in industry is the immorality which the 
system entails. ‘The power of the foreman and 
middle-men in some mills enables them to make 
immoral overtures which if refused may lead to 
dismissal. The shortage of houses, over-crowd- 
ing, poverty and the absence of so many of the 
workers from their village homes increase tha 
moral problem. 

‘The Report of the Mine Inspector in 19ar 
showed that there were 249,663 mine workers 
among whom there were or,o49 women and 
8.548 children under r2 years of age. Some of 
the worst conditions we found in India were in 
the most backward mines of Bengal. One is 
reminded of recorded conditions of Tabor in 
England before 1842, when women were finally 
excluded from underground labor. It was then 
customary for women and children to drag tubs: 
of coal by a girdle and chain, like horses, a total 
of from seven to nine miles daily. Even 
Pregnant women had to work in dark unventilat- 
ed, undrained mines. ‘The moral effect was 
degrading and dehumanizing. 

Conditions have already Been improved by 
Government legislation in India, but there are 
still tens of thousands of women in India, China 
and Japan who could re-echo the sentiments of 
Isabella Hogg of Scotland (1841) when she said + 
“Tell Queen Victoria that we are quiet, loyal 
subjects; women-people here don’t mind work; 
but they object to horse work’ 

After considering the profits of many 
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employers and the wages and conditions of the 
workers, it is not to be wondered at that there 
is a growing evidence of labor unrest in India. 
Indeed what human being, except a profiteer, 
could wish them to be contented? Sir Thomas 
Holland, speaking in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, declared he would rather see the mill 
industry of Bombay wiped out than accept the 
perpetuation of the conditions, which goaded the 
Workers to their last great strike. Labor unrest 
is the first hope of improvement. During the 
typical years of 1921 there were 341 strikes and 
industrial disputes reported, or about the same 
number as in Japan. Of these rro were won by 
the workers and 225 were unsuccessful or inde- 
finite in their terms of settlement. 

Before the war, conditions in many mills in 
Ahmedabad and elsewhere were intolerable. 
Abusive language and sometimes thrashing were 
resorted to. In 1917 the poor workers struck. 
Again in 1918 the Ahmedabad weavers and 
10,000 workers under the leadership of their 
townsman, Mr. Gandhi, went on a long strike 
Which was finally settled by arbitration. The 
great strike in the textile factories of Bombay 
in 1920, which began as a lockout, was entered. 
into over 150,000 workmen though ignorant and 
unorganized. India, like Japan and China, was 
feeling the infiuence of the universal upheaval 
in the labor world after the war. ‘The employers 
failed to realize the new spirit of the workers. 
‘The men were driven by the goading sense of 
injustice, the pinch of hunger for many, the 
squalor and misery of their surroundings, ex- 
hausting drudgery and lack of personal touch 
between the employers and the employed. One 
mine superintendent said to the writer; ‘I 
can't beat the men as T once did. ‘There is a new 
spirit among the workers since Gandhi appeared. 
For two years I have not dared lay hands on a 
man. If you beat one now, a hundred others 
will go for you. ‘The workers have been quite 
spoiled by this new movement.” 

‘The year 1021 witnessed a remarkable growth 
of the Trade Union Movement throughout India 
and the world. Mr. N. M. Joshi of Bombay, 
the able labor representative in the Legislative 
Assembly places the present number of Trade 
Unions in all India at about rso and their 
membership at nearly 200,000. It is impossible 
to state numbers with accuracy as many of the 
‘unions, owing to their poverty, ignorance, lack 
of experience and absence of indigenous labor 
Jeaderships are little more than strike committees. 
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When we visited the Government Labour Office 
in Bombay in 1923 we found five blue flags locat- 
ing on the map the five strikes then in progress. 
Only three weeks during the previous ten months 
had been free from strikes in that city. ‘The All 
India Trade Union Congress is not yet a strong 
and effective organization, 

‘There is almost a complete absence in India 
of radical and especially of Bolshevik influence 
which one finds in Japan and China, A wise and 
‘generous attitude on the part of the Government 
and employers may win the whole movement to 
a fair policy of constitutional co-operation, while 
a selfish and reactionary policy will drive it 
toward radicalism a5 in other countries. 

‘The Trade Union Movement is in its infancy 
in India and the great mass of the workers ore 
too illiterate and untrained to be leaders. During 
this period many barristers, philanthropists and 
others are leading the movement. ‘These men are 
of two kinds: interested and disinterested. Self- 
appointed labor leaders who are seeking personal 
notoriety are not only exploiting labor but deep- 
ly wronging this needy cause and bringing it in- 
to ill repute. 

On the other hand we cannot agree with the 
employers, like those of several other countries 
we have visited, who refuse to see or recognize 
any but their own employees, Labor is now in 
a vicious circle of low wages, illiteracy and vn- 
organized helplessness. If we wait till labor is 
able to furnish its own leadership for how many 
generations will it be exploited? ‘The employers 
are strongly organized and financed and they can 
afford the best legal counsel. Are the impotent 
workers alone to be denied all help from outside? 

Article 427 of the Peace ‘Teaty, to which 
India was a signatory, lays down ‘the right of 
association for all lawful purposes by the 
employed as well as by the employers.” ‘The 
Fight of collective bargaining and trade union 
organisation has long been recognized in Great 
Britain.” 

“The Industrial Disputes Committee appo 
(ee ee ee 
Rope that there wil be, neither om the part of 
Siate nor of industry, aty hostility to the free evolu 
tion of the Trade Union Movement. The outside 


i “f he is a genuine friend of lator and is 
friend of labor, if he is a genaine friend of Jator and is 
enine Trade 
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Tord Reading in September, 1022, said: 
"We hope to place our considered decision 
regarding the protection and legal status of trade 
unions before you.” In considering the question 
‘of labor legislation, full credit should be given 
to the Government of India for its wise and 
generous policy for the protection of labor. 
Tndia was almost the first country in the world 
to ratify the action of the Washington Labour 
Conference. No other country has been more 
Tesponsive to world public opinion regarding 
industrial conditions or has more improved its 
Tabor legislation since the war. In the debates 
in the Council of State in Delhi, we heard 
repeated assurances of India’s loyalty to the 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations. 
Tudia has far surpassed Japan and bas set a 
Shining example to China in her labor legislation. 

The outstanding achievements of India’s 
industrial legislaton since the war have been the 
Indian Factories Act which was followed by the 
Mines Act and the Workmen's Compensation 
Act. 

Mhe Indian Factories (Amendment) Act, 
1922, provides for a maximum rx hours workiug 
day and a 60 hours week, which was allowed to 
Tndia by the Washington Labor Conference, as 
against 48 hours for Europe, or an average of 
six days of ro bours each; for one rest day in 
seven; for fixed hours of employment and periods 
‘of rest. Work is forbidden for children under 
ža, those from 12 to 15 may work half time, 
not exceeding 6 hours a day. ‘There is no night 
work for women. We only wish that every 
state in America had such a law. The India 
Mines Act of 1923 provides for one day's rest in 
seven, work above ground limited to 60 hours a 
‘week, below ground to 54 hours, no children 


ground; 
and safety of workers etc. ‘The Workmen's 
‘Compensation Act provides for compensation for 
injury and death to cover over 3,000,000 workers 
in factories, mines, railways, ships, etc. ‘This is 
‘most important as in Bombay alone during the 





workers’ education, cloth shops for. employees, 
‘nd restanrants for the sale of cooked food at 
ft, etter housing, the removal of iquor aud backat 
‘shops, and, when ail other agencies fail, an Industrial 
Court of Inquiry to be followed by an Tadastrial Coert 
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permanently or temporarily by accidents; in 
many cases without any compensation from their 
employers. 

India has increased her trade about ten-fold 
in half a century, built 37,700 miles of railway, 
and improved 27,000,000 acres of land by the 
most colossal system of irrigation in the world. 

The present political situation affects indus- 
trial conditions. India today is swept by a vast 
revolution of thought affecting one-fifth of the 
human race. ‘The 320 millions of India are 
divided between some four thousand different 
castes. Yet in spite of being the most divided 
country in the world, the leaders of India after 
the War were forged and fused into one burning 
unit of new national aspiration. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Gandhi they demanded Swaraj, 
or complete self-determination, the majority pre- 
ferring home rule within the Empire. They 
proposed to attain this not by violence or military 
force but by moralg suasion or “‘soul-force”’, by 
non-violent, non-co-operation with the Govern- 
ment. ‘They demand economic self-determina- 
tion under their own self-government. 

India, like China, has large undeveloped 
resources. Her output of coal has doubled since 
toro with an annual production of over 
22,500,000 tons, or a little greater than that of 
China’ and nearly equal to Japan. She has 
deposits of iron one which are among the best 
im the world. India is the fourth country in 
the world in her railway mileage, exceeding that 
of France or Great Britain. Her cotton industry 
exceeds that of Italy, Belgium or Japan. She 
‘thas a monopoly of jute which supplies the world 
with sacking and packing materials, India stands 
first in the world in her production of rice, 
sugar, tea and jute, second in production of wheat 
and cotton, with a large production of manganese, 
oil, ete. 

‘Why is it then, though Indis has large natural 
resources and next to China the largest supply 
of cheap labor in the world that she is very 
backward in her industrial development? India’s 
stores of money have lain idle and Indian capital 
has been shy of industrial investment. Her labor 
has been inefficient though capable of great im- 
provement. She has been dependent on foreign 
leadership in commerce and industry and her own 
intelligentsia had no taste for industrialism. 

Nine-tenths of India’s teeming population is 
in her 737,000 villages. Each is a small isolated 
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self-sufficient community surrounded by farm 
Jand owned individually or collectively. ‘The 
Jand is sub-divided in minute fragmentation like 
a checker board. ‘The size of an average farm is 
from one to five acres, though sometimes an 
acre is cut up into more than a score of small 
holdings. About 72 pet cent. of the population 
is engaged in agriculture or pasture. 

Following Japan’s victory over Russia in 
1906 the Swadeshi Movement supported by the 
educated classes for the patriotic patronage of 
home production, was the first signs of the 
industrial awakening of the Indian people. It 
was the war, however, that did most to revolu- 
tionize industry. It showed clearly the danger 
of India’s reliance on imports from overseas and 
force the Government to take vigorous measures 
to make the country. more self-contained, both 
economically and for purpose of defence. The 
appointment of the Industrial Commission, 1916- 
1918, marked a change in public opinion. 

During the past few years the industrial 
development of the country has made rapid pro- 
gress. Amongst the numerous activities of the 
Central and Provincial Departments of Indus- 
tries, might be mentioned the opening of a 
number. of trades schools and training centres, 
and the financing of numerous pioneer industries 
such as the manufacture of glassware, rubber 
goods, soap, ink, aluminium, pencils, condensed 
milk, matches, etc. In other directions Indian 
industry has made rapid strides. The high pro- 
fective duties of the past few years have con- 
siderably increased the demand for Indian and 
woollen goods, steel and iron ware, but higi 
tariffs will make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer in India. 

With her vast supply of cheap labor, which 
can be obtained at from ten to twenty cents a 
day, with her large resources in raw materials 
and the new nationalistic demand for the foster- 
ing of her own industries, India will take an 
important place in the industrial world. Already 
she has been recognized by the Council of the 
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League of Nations as one of the eight chief 
industrial countries of the world. 

Calcutta is now the centre of the jute indus- 
try. Bengal bas over a thousand milis, employ- 
ing more than 430,000. Bombay, now one of the 
great cotton centres of the world, has 954 mills 
with 312,000 operatives. Madras has over 500 
establishments with some 100,000 workers. 
India’s principal manufactures are cotton and 
jute, followed by wool, iron and steel, paper, 
‘etc, During the twenty-six years from 1892 to 
the close of the war, the number of India's 
factories had increased 398 per cent, India’s 
foreign trade has increased over forty-five fold 
since 1834 and at the close of the war reached 
over one and a half billion dollars, being a little 
ess than that of Japan and more than that of 
China. 

The Tatas are a fine example of Indian enter- 
prise. Beginning about 1850 with almost 
nothing, they built up their large fortune out of 
their cotton mills in Bombay and Nagpur. The 
great iron and steel works at Tatanagar reduced 
what was a barren jungle in Bengal in 1908, to 
a great model industrial city, comfortably hous- 
ing some forty thousand of their own employees 
and fifty thousand other employed in subsidiary 
enterprises. Their investment of 25 crores with 
five modern blast furnaces now claims to be 
turning out the cheapest pig iron in the world. 
Their vast hydro-clectrical plants are harnessing 
the power of the rainfall of western India at a 
cost of over 15 crores to develop finally over 
150,000 horse-power of Bombay, a city of a 
million people. ‘Their engineering works, cement 
companies, oil mills, sugar corporation, industrial 
bank and hotel companies are a further mark of 
the enterprise of this great Indian firm. With an 
eight-hour day in Tatanagar, shop committees, 
a relatively high wage scale, workmen’s insur- 
ance and wise welfare work, they are setting an 
example to both Indian and foreign employers. 
‘They suggest the possibilities of India’s future, 
industrial development. 
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THE DICTATOR OF THE MICROCOSM. 


By MR. K. C. SEx. 


Stormy waves of self-consciousness are 
surging in the ocean of humanity to-day. 
‘Woman, worker, weak Race, worn-out spirit 
are all becoming self-conscious, They are acquir- 
ing a new consciousness,—a knowledge of their 
Tights and capacities, probably also of their res- 
Ponsibilities. ‘The family, the society, the 
Political world and the spiritual universe are all 
in commotion. ‘The moral stmosphere appears 
to have undergone a drastic change and the 
tumult scems to be its external manifestation. 
I propose to trace this vigorously-developing and 
expanding self-consciousness to its source. In 
‘the meanwhile some preliminary explanation 
may be useful. 

Vertebrate self-consciousness expresses itself 
in selfassertion. Melting Java cannot long 
remain concealed in the bowels of the volcano. 
Sclf-assertion in the world, as it is, confounded 
by centuries of exploitation and expropriation, 
involves a just or unjust derogation from vested 
interest. It means a claim, rightful or wrong- 
fal, upon things in other people’s possession 
‘which the latter are not willing to part with, and 
fare prepared to fight for. The law of limitation 
is set up by way of defence; but its validity is 
denied by the newly-acquired self-consciousness 
‘of the aggressive party. Sometimes the issue is 
attempted to be made to stand on expediency, 
that is, on future consequences affecting socicty, 
Sömictimés upon rights acquired by the social 
contract. ‘The validity of the contract is denied 
‘on the ground, first, that woman was not a party 
to it; secondly, that it is oral, unregistered, 
uncertain, unsound, not freely ‘executed, but 
acquiesced in by ninety per cent. of the ere- 
cutants under the circumpressure of the caste 
‘and set, manufactured by the other ten per cent. 
‘The original nature of man is put forward as the 
Teal nature in contrast with the second natare 
of man created by art and varied by it. The 
aggressive party is in doubt whether it wishes 
to go back to primitive conditions, or is inspired 
‘by the aspiration to create a third or higher 
ature in man by barbaric violence or by refined 
art. 








and crisis means war, 
which, in spite of all our boasted civilization, is 
still the final arbiter in all questions concerning 
natural or divine justice. War is the outward 
expression of hate. Hate means the perversion 
of the ethics of amity into the ethics of enmity, 
—a partial reversion to pre-social moral condition, 
It means, in short, demoralization. And when 
demoralization sets in it acts like a gangrene, 
Nobody can tell where it will end. 

We are accustomed to distinguish between 
natural right and artificial right, though we are 
not clear as to what is nature or what is art, 
‘The war referred to in the preceding paragraph 
is between natural right and artificial right. 
Artificial right is created somewhere by the 
destruction of natural right elsewhere. Self- 
consciousness has for its object the restoration 
of the status que ante. But we are apt to forget 
in the argument that the natural right of living 
beings in general, and of man in particular, is 
synonymous with might, and this right must 
stand at the back of the desire to deprive any- 
body of his artificial rights. In plain terms men 
must prepare themselyes for war before claiming 
Tights in the possession of others, ‘This natural 
tight, the ultimate dispenser and arbiter of ll 
rights, may rush to the field at once, or assume 
a formal dialectic attitude with the oblique fiery 
glances of a diplomatic plenipotentiary, not with 
the humility and homeliness of a beggar. The 
success of self-consciousness depends npon 
might, kinetic or potential, active or argumenta- 
tive. In other words, one must possess himself 
of the muscles and sinews of natural right before 
one can think of depriving anybody of an arti- 
ficial right. Where self-consciousness is not 
accompanied by the acquisition of this 
natural right it bas no value; it is invertebrate, 
Now this supreme natural right may come in 
two ways, the cne positive and the other nega- 
tive. More generally the two ways present 
themselves simultaneously. The person in 
Possession may have become weak by long indul- 
gence in an artificial and unjust right, or the 
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self-conscious claimant may have gathered posi- 
tive strength, no matter how. It may be re- 
marked however that before the distinctly visible 
appearance of self-consciousness there clapses a 
period, long or short, during which growing 
weakness on the one side is attended by growing 
strength on the other. ‘This is the period of the 
incubation of self-conscionsness, An utterly 
mean, cowardly, worthless man can never ac- 
quire self-consciousness. ‘The very birth of self- 
consciousness shows that desire was partially 
preceded by desert, and that the desire of self- 
assertion has grown in parallel lines with 
@eservinguess. ‘The truth seems to be that by 
a law of nature weakness becomes weaker, and 
strength grows stronger until a certain maximum 
is reached. Where readjustment of rights 
beings to take place automatically, wisdom 
suggests the expediency, for the holder of 
vested interest, of conceding recognised rights as 
soon as self-consciousness makes its appearance 
in those at whose expense they are enjoyed. 
Evasion, prevarication, equivocation, tantalisa- 
tion and desperate unscrupulousness create 
Fancour out of proportion to the purpose which 
they are intended to serve. Every hour by 
which the readjustment is wrongly postponed 
creates new chances of tragic consequences, It 
is unwise to dam up the course of evolution, for 
obstructed evolution expresses itself in revolu- 
tion. The Mississippi and the Missouri glide 
down smoothly and quickly, but the Niagara, 
though a smaller stream, makes a great noise. 
‘The latter attracts visitors of a reckless noisy 
character, who find beauty in terror and fright- 
fulness; not in peace, but in war; not in love, 
‘but in hate. 

What is this noisy self-consciousness? Is it 
a phenomenon of cognition or one of emotion, 
or of a combination of both? If it is a combina- 
tion, which is the more dominant elemeit? 
Psychology says that man is a self-conscious 
animal: his superiority to other animals consists 
in his self-consciousness. Tf this is so, where lies 
the newness of the self-consciousness of which 
we hear so much in these days in the press and 
on the platform? Were the people, who are 
now acquiring self-consciousness, devoid of it 
before? Is the new consciousness a special 
creation or a new dispensation? 

‘The truth is that the  self-consciousness 
which is making so much noise is old, yet new; 
old in substance, new in form; old in age, but 
young in strength. It was asleep before, it bas 
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Become awake now. Perhaps the dead has 
come to life; and therein lies its newness. This 
is one way of looking at the thing, It is not 
philosophical, but commonplace and political. 

Another explanation is that a single indivi- 
dual is never spoken of as acquiring self-cons- 
ciousness, for he already possesses it. It is on 
aggregate of individuals that are said to acquire 
when they are organised into a corporation, 
or, in other words, when they acquire the co 
ciousness of corporate life, when the aggregate 
is transmuted into an organism. The Hindu 
Priest before beginning to worship the clay 
image of God goes through the ceremony, called 
branpratistha, or life-giving. He may be super- 
stitious but not illogical, He does not worship 
the clay in the form of man, but the living 
spirit, invoked or created by him and embodied 
in the clay. Tt is thus that life is breathed into 
the aggregate, which is transfigured into a liv- 
ing corporation with a will and purpose of its 
‘own, often different from the will of the indivi- 
dual or that of all the individuals taken 
separately, It has interest unlike those of the 
individuals, and sometimes of an antagonistic 
nature. Yet it is rightly said a corporaton has 
no soul, ‘That means it has no immortality ; no 
responsibility beyond the near future, Tt may 
achieve glory or bring disaster on itself, but it 
has no eschatological heaven or hell to arouse 
hope or fear. Tts morality is more cosmic than 
ethical. Hate is decidedly stronger in its bosom 
than love. Many personalities fused into one 
make a formidable personality, a viral purush. 

‘The explanation, thongh it has a fascination 
for the intellect or the reasoning faculty, Tacks 
fulness, because it has a look of nnreality in jt. 
The Corporation is an abstraction. Our nature 
looks for a more concrete something in the self- 
consciousness of a group of persons, In the 
presence of the Corporation the individual does 
not wholly lose his individuality. Tts opinion is 
public opinion ; and public opinion îs the opinion 
of individuals strengthened by mutual agree 
ment. What then is the relation of the 

~Trideal’s conscfousness to the consciousness 
of the collective personality ? 

‘The life of the collective personality has a 
definite purpose or permanent mission. Tt is a 
Dure, unadulterated purpose. That life possesses 
virility and vigour in proportion to the purity or 
singleness of its purpose. A mixed purpose is 
destructive in character, and proves disastrous 
in proportion to the strength of the adulteration. 
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‘That purpose is self-preservation developing into 
self-aggrandisement by evolution, There are 
‘two things to bear in mind in this connection: 
(2) That the purpose or mission incubates some- 
‘where before the birth of the Corporation or 
organism, and (2) that evolution is used in two 
distinct senses: it is used by theosophists in the 
sense of the unfolding of a germ, and by bio- 
ogists in the sense of epegenetic growth by 
differentiation and integration. Tn the theoso- 
phist’s sense the germ of self-aggrandisement 
‘exists in concealment before self-preservation 
Appears, anid gradually grows into full manhood 
‘and power. In the biologists’ sense the idea 
of self-aggrandisement is in the beginning non- 
‘existent, and gradually grows by the favourable 
influences of environment. In my opinion the 
theosophiists’ sense is more in consonance with 
the facts of experience. ‘The idea of self-aggran- 
disement, flying in the air somewhere, brings 
the collective life into existence, and then em- 
bodies itself in the abstract personality of the 
Corporation. Self-agerandisement being the pri- 
mordial purpose unwilling to show itself openly, 
creates for itself a hiding place in self-preserva- 
tion, which is never ashamed of itself, and can 
proudly appear in public. Hence in argument 
with critics self-preservation takes the field, 
while in action it is self-aggrandisement that 
prompts the organism from behind the sereen. 
‘Phere is an analogy between self-preservation 
and self-agerandisement on the one hand, and 
fate and freewill on the other. In argument fate 
is prominent: in action free-will is unfettered, 

T have already hinted that in the exposition 
‘of the self-consciousness of a collective persona- 
Mity we Took for n more concrete or tangible some- 
thing. That something incubates in the cons- 
ciousness of the individual person; and when the 
incubation is general, the new thing is abstracted 
from the general consciousness of the individual 
and given a separate place, When this process 
tias spread over a comparatively large aren, that 
is, among a large number of men, the collective 
personality is born. It begins life with a ery, 
Tike a new-born babe, and slowly gathers strength 
by mother's milk and external nutriment. ‘The 
self-consciousness of the collective personality, 
then, has its root in the self-consciousness of 
individuals. 

‘When we speak of self-conscionsness we are 
supposed to know what self means. Is it a 
simple or elementary substance, or, is it a com- 
plex of substances? Is it a unity or a plurality? 
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Chemists distinguish varieties of substances, 
namely, elements, compounds, mechanical 
mixtures, solutions, fusions, amalgams, alloys, 
If the self is a plurality, what is the nature of 
the cohesive force that keeps the elements bound 
to cach other? James considers the self to be a 
unified plurality. He divides the constituents 
of the self into two classes, (x) the pure ego 
and (a) the self as composed of the material 
self, the social self and the spiritual self, ‘The 
material self consists of the body, the clothes 
and the family,—the last consisting of parents, 
wife and children. “They are,” says man, 
“bone of my bones, flesh of my flesh.” When 
they are gone a part of his self is gone, If they 
do anything wrong it is his shame, If they are 
insulted his anger flushes forth as readily as if 
he stood in their place. Our home comes ext. 
then our property and the products of our hands 
or brains. “A man’s social self is the recogni- 
tion which he gets from his mates.” “Properly 
speaking a man has as many social selves as 
there are individuals, who recognise him, and 
carry an image of him in their mind”. “A 
man’s fame, good or bad, his honour or dis- 
honour are names for one of his social selves," 
“Nothing is commoner than to hear people dis- 
criminate between their different selves thus: 
‘As a man I pity you but as an official I must 
show you no mercy; as a politician I regard him 
as an ally, but as a moralist I loathe him,” “By 
the spiritual self, so far as it belongs to the 
‘empirical ME, I mean a man's inner or subjective 
being, his psychic faculties or dispositions, taken 
concretely.” 

In the namo of truth what a congeries of 
selves is congested in the small word ‘self? 
What an overcrowding of personalities in a 
veritable black-holet Their name is legion, 
Each of us scems to live like the wretched man 
‘on the Gaderene Coast from whose head Christ 
drove out thirty-thousand spirits,—counting by 
the number of swine that committed suicide by 
drowning themselves in the sea, on the spirits 
entering into them. 
vy, Mathew Arnold and most cultured 
aiscriminate between the higher self and the 
Tower self, We also distinguish between the 
mortal self and the immortal self) the true self 
and the self of illusion. Where hides the self 
Which we have in mind when we speak of the 
self-consciousness recently acquired by woman, 
worker, subject Race and Natural Man? Yt is 
‘one of the selves that the professor so elaborate- 
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ly brings into light. It is the pugnacious, noisy 
self in man that hates peace and contentment ; 
and loves the noise and smoke of boilers and 
chimneys, the din and clatter of arms, the roar 
of guns and the blood of men, 

James suggests such a self, but docs not men- 
tion specifically. He speaks of the family as part 
of the self, and gives reasons for so speaking. 
He might have spoken with equal reason and 
conviction of the nation, the race, the class or 
caste, the profession, the religion, the sex of an 
individual as parts of his or herself. Every 
person has a racial self, a national self, a regional 
self, a sexual self, a class self, a professional self 
and a religious self. There are as many types of 
Hate as there are selves of this type. The sexual 
self of woman rouses her to revolt against the 
domination of man. The class self of the 
Inbourer rouses him to revolt against the capital- 
ist, and so forth, The multitudinous selves in 
man have each a distinct interest of its own. 
‘The special interest of one self may be congenial 
or uncongenial to another self. But as a rule, 
the selves are at war with one another by nature. 
‘The total organism is kept in order by the 
domination of one of the selves over the rest. 
‘This ruling self guides, controls, subordinates, 
sacrifices, neglects, loves or hates, the other 
selves, who are compelled to place all their 
resources at his disposal. ‘Thus when we speak 
of a subject race acquiring self-consciousness we 
mean that the racial self of the individuals 
‘belonging to that race has secured the throne in 
the association of selves living and working 
within him. But none of the selves can 
Permanently occupy the throne or reside in 
White House. The national self has for a long 
time been so residing in the heart of the man 
of the West. There are signs, though yet very 
indistinct, to show that its term is coming to a 
close, and that some other self will take its 
place. A sort of revolution takes place in the 
heart of man when one self is dethroned and 
another takes its place. This revolution means 
that the individual has changed his character, 
has acquired a new nature, is stimulated by new 
facts, makes new responses to old stimuli, and 
is indifferent to other facts which used to shake 
him violently before. When the racial self has 
acquired the supremacy, the individual thinks 
of his own race; he thinks of other races. He 
thinks of the present inferiority of his race and 
the present superiority of the ruling race, and 
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he thinks of future possibilities, favourable to, 
the one and adverse to the other. Love and 
‘Hate have taken a new direction; both have 
been roused into life. But Hate is more 
energetic, more dynamic than’ Love. 

The selves are susceptible to weariness, 
disease and death. They have hours of wakeful- 
ness and sleep. They sufer from debility and 
ancmia. Climate, specially moral climate, has 
great influence over them. Peace debilitates the 
national self. General prosperity debilitates the 
class self and the professional self and also the 
sexual self. In a word all that is good in Jife 
weakens these selves. ‘The worse the climate, 
the better their health. Such is the abnormal 
character of these selves. As soon as they begin 
to assert themselves one may easily guess there 
is some screw loose somewhere: the world is 
out of joint. 

In the self-consciousness which was vigorous- 
ly aroused in the peoples of Europe at the 
beginning of the Great War, it was the national 
self of each person that was stimulated, tingled 
and titillated, that lost its balance, grew despotic 
and arbitrary, insensate and irrational, and by 
these aberrations acquired complete supremacy 
over his other selves,—his bodily self, his family 
self, his spiritual self and all other selves work- 
ing in mutual friendly antagonism within him. 
‘The result is that the War by the reaction of its 
termination has left the world weary, weak and 
demoralized intellectually and ethically. 

In time of foreign war internal peace is anto- 
matically secured, because Hate rushes to the 
front with bis family and effects, leaving Love 
in charge of domestic affairs. This Love is a 
creature of Hate, and rules as vice-regent to 
gather munitions for his Chief now at the front. 
Similarly the multitudinous selves in man forget 
their differences and antagonisms for the time 
being and submit themselves unconditionally to 
the dictates of the national self when foreign 
wars disturb inter-national relations. During 
the World War there was no Irish War, no class 
war, no sex war, no strikes, no suffragette mave- 
ments in England, Even the House of Com- 
mons with its Liberals and Conservatives, its 
Nationals and Radicals, its Irish members and 
Ulster members, seemed hushed to silence as if 
Lord Kitchener had proclaimed the necessity of 
general domestic peace, and placarded the streets 
with “Let there be peace within to strengthen 
the fierceness of war without”, in blazing 
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capitals. ‘The national self was absolutely 
supreme in man, in woman, the subject man, 
the working man and all shades of men. 
‘Phe national self-consciousness had become 
red-hot, amd all other kinds of self- 
consciousness had become cool, humble and 
submissive, strong in their weakness, noble in 
their slavishness, and splendid in their self- 
sacrifice, ‘They ‘had flung aside their self- 
assertiveness, their claims to attention, their 
mutual jealousies, and other passions. ‘The 
confederation of selves hind turned themselves 
into a commonwealth with national self- 
consciousness as its dictator. 

Gradually the dictator became weary, and 
Hate became restive; and as soon as the War 
terminated, strikes and Trish affairs took 
Serious turn, ‘The adventures of Napoleon out 
of France were mostly prompted by the necessity 
of keeping the Republic of selves in healthy and 
Rood order. Hate is undying and it stands on a 
free fulcrum permitting of cross gyrations—the 
guns of the artillery are best turned towards 
foreign foes. 

In the Great War the national self was at 
‘best in the German heart, ‘The German was 
docile, too humble and sub- 
was based upon ignorance 
and error. ‘The national seff was vigorous, more 
vigorous in him than in the Allies, ‘The other 
selves surrendered themselves at discretion, and 
joyfully accepted unprecedented risks and sacri- 
fices. The Germans gave their money and 
muscles, their blood and bones without stint. 
They were overpowered by superior strength, but 
not by the strength of a superior national self 
residing elsewhere. ‘Their very enthusiasm in 
the service of the national self hastened exhau 
tion and eventual disaster. ‘The national self in 
the British heart was more discreet and exhibited 
greater prudence on the whole, though there were 
fluctuations leading to coalition and change of 
Ministers, Victory was won at the front, but 
the discreetness, the mildness, and the prudence 
of the national self kept the other selves in fairly 
good strength, and the result was that the 
Armistice was followed by the self-nssertion of 
the racial self in Ireland and elsewhere, of the 
class self in the mines and factories, and of the 
regional self in the Overseas Dominions and 
Dependencies, These man-created selves are 
noisy, depreciative and injurious to the true self, 
the higher self, the permanent, immortal self. 
‘The fate of Central Europe shows that a strong 
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national self-consciousness is not an unmixed 
blessing ; and the troubles in Western Europe 

cate that this particular self-consciousness in 
any strength, London proof or under proof, is 
like alcohol, unwholesome in the long run. ‘The 
higher self is impoverished and humbled in the 
general tumult of the art-created selves, In the 
West these selves are stronger than the true self, 
which is slowly receding into the back ground 
with the not very remote risk of being annihilat- 
ed. Spiritual development in Europe is positive- 
ly ina decadent condition now. As to morality, 
the ethics of Hate have largely supplanted the 
ethics of Love, and competition is unmistakably 
stronger than Co-operation at this moment 
Remembering the wisdom of Mr. Wilkins 
Micawber’s opinion that a difference of six pence 
in expenditure with an income of twenty shillings 
leads either to disaster or to happiness in the long 
run, we may guess what the future has in store 
for the world. ‘The national self seems to work 
on the mind of the West like the spirits that 
caused the swine on the Gaderene Coast to 
commit suicide, It is self-destructive. Thousands 
of wretched people in 1914 rushed to the front in 
enthusiasm, and sacrificed themselves in spite of 
Spencer's principles of ethics which gives to 
egoism a superior place over altruism, and in 
spite of James’ psychology which makes the 
body self of the individual the centre of his 
existence, the pivot on which hangs the balance 
by which the value of truth is weighed, 

Does no self-consciouistiess exist in the mind 
of the Indian? Surely it exists; for self-cons- 
ciousness is man’s birth-right, and the Indian is 
aman. Why then do the optimistic platform 
politicians declare with a glorious, tumpet voice 
that India is becoming self-conscious? They are 
not in error, yet they are not accurate. The old 
consciousness has been readjusted to new condi- 
tions, Tn place of the old spiritual self dominat. 
ing in the heart, some form of the material self 
is presiding over the Republic of selves in the 
heart of many. ‘This was inevitable, India fias 
for the last one thousand years been placed. in 
contact with foreigners in whom the will to live 
is strong. Attachment to mundane affairs is alle 
pervading, and cosmic with its bard struggle for 
existence is predominant, —foreigners whose com- 
munion with God is not illuminating, but is 

ited to exchange of ideas, such as what we 
experience in common life in social intercourse, 
carried on for purposes of self-preservation and 
race-preservation, between the strong and the 
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weak, the resourceful and the helpless, the proud 
and the humble,—foreigners, whose ideals as 
‘well as realities of life are antithetical to ours. 
‘This contact with foreigners has been on unequal 
terms, in which the Indians all along have bsen 
in the position of disadvantage. Foreign ideas 
have more or less freely affected their lives, while 
indigenous ideas have had no adequate oppor- 
tunity of spreading among the obtrusive guests, 
Thus the change has been one-sided. Indian 
thought has changed, but Islamic and Christian 
thought, Pathan, Mongolian and British thought 
remain unaltered and apparently almost un- 
affected by the contact. The truth is India is 
now presenting an amalgam of spiritualism and 
materialism, strange yet susceptible of explana- 
tion, ‘The change which has taken place during 
the last half a century is marvellous, though 
‘melancholy. 


What is this change? It may be explained 
in a few words. ‘The centre of gravity in the 
mass of agglomerated substances called the mind 
is changed. In the commonwealth of selves the 
ascendancy has passed from one set of selves to 
another: from the spiritual to the material. 
Among the material selves James counts the 
body, clothes, family and private property to 
which I may add profession, class, nation and 
tace, In the beginning of English education in 
India imparted through the bazar, the streets, 
and ina fecbler manner through the schools, the 
attention of youngmen was directed to the care 
which Englishmen bestow on the body, the 
clothes, the food, the comforts of life, ‘Their 
attention was next drawn to the difference of 
honour and public respect paid to different pro- 
fossions ; and they instinctively felt a predilection 
for one profession in preference to another. As 
to class, India had already stratified and petrified 
the thing into castes, In course of time the 
nation came to engage a share of their attention, 
All these things, it must be borne in mind, belong 
to the category of material self according to 
James; but it is possible to divide into high and 
low. The self of clothes and food occupies the 
lowest place. ‘The national self occupies the 
highest. Young men are to be congratulated 
When they fling aside fine clothes and fine food, 
and take to nationalism ; for that means a distinct 
move from the lower to the higher. But both 
are very low when viewed by the side of the 
spiritual self, Yet the majority prefer the 
national self to the spiritual self. ‘The value of 
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the national lies in the fact that it helps the 
spiritual self to find scope for its activities. Bat 
the national self leads men astray when it takes 
the supreme place in the Republic of selves, and 
becomes its despotic president. Man loses value. 
in proportion as the spiritual self receives less 
and less attention and honour, not in actual life 
only but also in the ideal. ‘This then is the 
significance of the new self-conseiousness of which 
We speak with so much splendid emphasis as a 
rise in Indian life. As already said attention 
paid to nationalism is superior to attention paid 
to clothes, food and drink; and in so far the new 
self-consciousness is welcome as an upward 
movement. The national self has however a 
grave draw-back, It is treacherous. Tt comes 
into power as minister, not as king, pretending 
to subserve the interests of the spiritual self as 
an auxiliary, and then furtively works its way 
and disposes its chief. On the pretext of spread- 
ing love it diffuses hate, the result coming out 
in the shape of a complex mixture of sham love 
and real hate. This process has throughout 
marked its course in the West; and there is very 
little reason to suppose that it will take a different 
course in India, where the moral climate has 
been already largely poisoned, and the struggle for 
existence is rapidly increasing in hardness, 
necessitating recourse to qualities which dis- 
tinguish the ape and the tiger on the one hand, 
and the fox and the crow on the other, Biological 
evolution is misunderstood when it is supposed 
that it has no susceptibility to a backward move- 
ment. It has now been discovered by biologists 
that certain ape kinds are “not ancestors but 
degenerate descendants of man”. Cultural 
development or evolution has a greater proneness 
to move backward than forward; and who can 
tell whether the new self-consciousness in India 
has come as a regenerative or as a degenerative 
force, Swine are pulled backward by the tail 
when the object is to make them move forward. 
Ts Mahamaya pulling India in the sume way for 
her regeneration? 

Tn India nearly all the selves are invertebrate 
as the result (1) of physical environment, which 
disfavours the gladiatorial life of the West (a) 
by providing beforehand all that man requires 
for wholesome existence and (b) by disinelining 
man to crave for material possessions not required 
for stich existence, and (2) by culture, which 
foresees at every step the debasing influence of 
high life, and places the spiritual self at the top 
of the commonwealth of selves. ‘The supremacy 
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of any of the selves is weak and unstable. One 
self is easily dethroned by another, and the latter 
is soon dethroned by a third. The national self 
sometimes shows vigour; the spiritual self comes 
uext to rule; and in a short time the æsthetic 
self asserts itself. But even this self is inverte- 
berate, for though the desire for enjoyment may 
be strong, that of acquiring possession of the 
requisite materials is weak. Self-consciousness 
expresses itself fecbly in self-assertion, if at all, 
‘The will to live is weak, and the will to shine is 
Weaker. ‘The trouble with the Hindu is not how 
to prolong life, but how to put an end to it. 
Suicide is futile where belief in the principle of 
rebirth is firm. ‘The will to live must go, or 
there ean be no salvation. So long as this is the 
dominant sentiment the national self can never 
acquire permanent vigour and supremacy, ‘That 
self can at best subserve the life of the spiritual 
self, and has value only as a subservient self. 
‘This is the keynote of Hindu philosophy; and 
philosophy has permeated the life of the Hindu 
more thoroughly than that of any other people. 
Christian philosophy, that is, the essence of 
Christianity, as an’ exotic, never permeated 
Western life, and is now in process of being 
rapidly ejected out of it by the philosophy of 
evolution which traces man’s ancestry much 
further back than human life, and confirms in 
man the natural desire, reinforced by the pride 
of pedigree, to shine as the remote ancestors 
shone millions of ages ago. ‘The ape and tiger 
quality which lingers in man is lauded and 
encouraged and re-invigorated by special culture. 
‘The ethics of the national self is the ethics of 
enmity and hate. ‘The ethics of amity is snb- 
ordinated, subdued, subverted and made sub- 
servient to the ethics of hate. ‘The struggle for 
existence is purposely made keener by fusing it 
‘up with the struggle for aggrandisement, and by 
creating needless wants which prompt exploita- 
tion. Exploitation Icads to conflict, and conflict 
Jeads to war; and war gives a scope for the remote 
ancient inherited qualities of man to display 
themselves, The dependency of India would 
have been more acceptable and toothsome to 
England, if the people were stronger, more 
pugnacious, more vigorous, more willing and 
able to resist aggression. This would have 
increased the zest of life, the enthusiasm and 
exaltation of conguest which characterize the life 
of the West, and makes it worth living. But 
she is disappointed. ‘The truth s that the posses- 
sion of India, while it has added to her material 
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wealth, has been draining her wealth of 
gladiatorial morality. Tt has demoralized her in 
the same way as the very opulence of Nature 
demoralized the immigrant nomadic Aryans who 
occupied India about six thousand years ago. 
It has turned her attention from the spirit of 
effort to the enjoyment of material, from digni- 
fied, though barbaric, militancy to sneaky but 
Profitable industry; from lion-hunting to 
partridge-shooting; from the vigorous roughness 
of life to the effeminate comforts of it. Compare 
the character of the first British adventurers who 
came to India, and came again and again though 
most of them lost their lives either by the 
foundering of ships, by malaria or by the bullets 
sent to greet them out of Portugese guns, with 
that of the average Englishman of the afterwar 
period who comes to India for comfort or refuses 
to come even as a Civil Servant because comfort 
is mixed with risks. 

‘The old spirit of adventure is on the wane. 
Preference for Hindu philosophy is imperceptibly 
spreading in the West, filtering down from the 
most cultured intellects, inspired by divine dis- 
content and a refined disgust with the gladiatorial 
view of human life; and should the underlying 
spirit of that philosophy get adequately 
strengthened and diffused the difference between 
the East and the West will slowly disappear. 
On the surface, particularly in India, we sce the 
‘West spreading over the East, but deeper insight 
will show that if the West is demoralizing the 
middle region of the Eastern intellectual life, the 
East is leavening the higher strata of Western 
life slowly and steadily. ‘The West has nearly 
exhausted her militant energies, her warlike 
passions, her pugnacious interventions, her desire 
for finding scope for those qualities of man which 
she has inherited from ber remotest ancestors, 
‘The desire to find scop= for the acquired qualities 
of man, obtained with the help of science and 
philosophy is slowly growing within the bosom of 
the West. ‘The Aryans in India having con- 
quered the continent, established empires and 
built cities, and having tasted to the limits of 
satiation the splendour and glory of a conquering 
comfortable life, fell into deep contemplation, 
confounded by the enormities of inequality, 
developed by material civilization; and be 
wildered, instead of being fascinated, by the 
squalor and poverty of the masses; by the 
miseries caused by Nature and Art in combina. 
tion; in one word, by the illusions of life; and 
concluded that the life hitherto lived by them 
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Was not worth living. Something of the kind 
‘seems to be coming over the surfeited West, 
obscurely, slowly, indistinctly but steadily, She 
is increasingly suffering from the misery of 
opulence. Unlucrative sympathy is slowly 
stealing over her. Unmixed chauvinism is 
giving way to soft words though still supported 
by the big stick at the back. Cruelty for its own 
sake is deprecated. Preference for the simple 
life is percolating from cultivated into half- 
cultivated soil. In short, Western life is imper- 
ceptibly assuming an Indian Orientation both in 
intellectual and moral realization. 

In the meanwhile self-assertion is emerging 
at the weakest parts, in woman and labouring 
man, among plebeians and paupers, indirectly to 
facilitate the process of Easternisation. ‘The 
self-consciousness which is springing up in the 
lower strata of life has come for the subversion 
Of life, as it is, and for the ultimate supervention 
of a new life. Tt will make some noise in the 
World for sometime, and will then be hushed into 
the general silence that will follow. It is a 
recrudescence of war of each against all, and 
the new life that will follow will be a new ex- 
periment in human organisation, based on the 
Principle of the supremacy of the pure ego, not 
in the sense in which James uses the term, but in 
the sense of the Vedanta, which represents the 
pure ego as the universal not as the self 
which distinguishes one individual from another ; 
upon the principle of unlimited, ulfimate, perfect 
freedom, which is never disturbed by the 
appetites and passions, by neighbour's. com- 
plaints or interference, by illusions and haluci- 
mations, by the action of parasites, by sexual 
dealousies, by the demoralization of private pro- 
erty or by the fear of the Magnified Man, Pos- 
session of goods will not entail dispossession ; 
distribution of it will not involve diminution. 
‘The life will be spiritual, concerned with limit- 
less things and joys which increase in mass and 
deusity paradoxically by the force of diffusion. 

‘The new upheaval of self-consciousness which 
is disturbing the peace of the world is the last 
flicker of the lamps of life, fed by the oil of 
Western culture, which instead of heartily op- 
Posing the cosmic process has been used as an 
instrument of reinforcement for purposes of the 
struggle for existence, hardened and intensified 
by the creation of new wants, cesthetic in origin 
and physiological in development, invigorating 
the ape and tiger fitness for survival with the 
ethics of enmity and the gospel of hate. 
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Rabindranath Tagore in his Nationalism in the 
West discovers what he regards as a strange 
paradox, namely, an antethesis between the 
nation of the West and the spirit and civiliza- 
tion of the West. Unmixed denunciation of the 
West is neither logical nor courteous, and is 
therefore unlikely to be listened to with patience, 
Prudence dictates a compromise between truth 
and untruth, when the call of truth is weaker 
than the desire for ameliorative change. Bitter 
ctiticism is made toothsome by being seasoned 
with courtesy and deception like the sugared- 
pill. By the spirit of the West Dr. Tagore means 
the spirit of the small faction of the uppermost 
layer of culture which has received an Indian 
orientation. He is supposed to know that this 
spirit is not the dominant spirit of the West but 
only imperceptibly budding in a promising 
quarter of the mighty forest of Western civiliza- 
tion. ‘The truth is there is no antethesis, no 
incompatibility, no antagonism, and 1io paradox 
concerned. ‘The nation is the child of the civi- 
lization, intellectual and moral. And the most 
charitable explanation of the error into’ which 
‘Tagore has fallen is that in thinking of civiliza- 
tion he has taken inadequate account of its 
‘moral aspect, and in looking at the nation he has 
confined himself entirely to that aspect of civili- 
sation, The nation is the child conceived by 
the union of the sperm cell of intellectuality and 
the germ cell of morality. ‘To reprobate the 
nation while praising the civilisation is to ignore 
the law of heredity,—to make the lioness, the 
queen of the forest, bring forth a fox, a scavenger 
and a menial. The civilization of the West very 
slightly touched by the diffusion of Christianity, 
(sce Spencer's ‘Principles of Ethics Vol. I’, page 
323) lias ever been a phenomenon of continuous 
development of the primitive brute instincts of 
man, which manifest themselves in self-asser- 
tion, and unceasingly cry for supremacy, 
ascendancy and leadership. ‘The discovery of 
the royal Malthusian Theory of Economics and 
its imperial cousin of biology, I mean the Dar- 
winian Hypothesis, was impossible in India, 
where Nature was generous, and neighbour 
uninterfering and forbearing, while the cultnre 
of the people tought man to look upon poverty 
as indicating no demerit, if not to accept it as a 
divine gift bestowed on him to facilitate uninter- 
rupted, unencumbered attention to the spiritual 
self. On the other hand, the discovery was 
comparatively easy in the cold mountainous West 
where Nature, though opulent at heart, was shy, 
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outwardly cold and irresponsive; and Neighbour 
was intrusive, virile, violent and avaricious; 
Where Nature originated the struggle, and Neigh- 
bour developed it and made it fiercer. ‘The truth 
is that the West and its social organisation fur- 
nished an excellent field for observation and for 
the verification of the truth of the struggle for 
existence, of the development of its periphery 
of passions and cunning, and of the aspirations 
generated by its increasing fierceness. ‘The 
theory of the survival of the fittest, in the biolo- 
gical sense, readily received acceptance among 
the people, in spite of the feeble and half-hearted 
protest of the churchman, because it was in full 
accord with their experience, and was highly 
congenial to their thoughts and feelings. It 
‘appealed to their intellect and their emotions as 
a faithful mirroring of the character of the 
‘Nature and Neighbour, ‘The hypothesis freely 
‘permeated the ethics of the people, and firmly 
established their culture and civilization on the 
ld bedrock, whose strength was rediscovered 
and reinforced by a new cement. The national 
self in the man of the West, naturally strong, 
has been equipped with a new whetting instru- 
ment for sharpening its accustomed ethical 
weapon. To speak more plainly the ethics of 
enmity which are the ethics of the national self 
‘have received a formidable impetus by the theory 
OF the survival of the fittest, applied to the deve- 
Jopment of human culture. ‘The Darwinian 
Hypothesis by urging the inevitableness of the 
survival of the fittest lias added a terrific momen- 
‘tum to the old civilization of the West, which, 
tbe it remembered, was but slightly touched by 
the sermon on the mount, Civilization, there, 
‘was never a conflict between the cosmic and the 
ethical process; and now the latter is vigorously 
and jauntily subserving the aspirations of the 
former process. ‘The West has so far made no 
Sincere effort to pit the microcosm against the 
macrocosm, Art against Nature, Love against 
Hate. With all her marvellous achievement in 
Science, and in the acquisition of power over 
Nature and Neighbour the West has never 
attempted to make the impossible possible, to 
create human without the help of brute 
excellence, She has never swum against “he 
tide, but always with the current with the result 
that her progress has been rapid and even 
dazzling. One might almost say it has been 
shocking. She was perhaps wise; for the true 
spiritual life follows and does not precede the 
animal life. ‘The latter life must have time to 
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fully or approximately exhaust itself before it 
can make room for the former, That consum- 
mation is slowly approaching. As already indi- 
cated the upper layers of Western life are getting 
imbued with true spirituality, which is slowly 
filtering downward with the help of changing 
environment, ‘The West is moving in the same 
line as India did three thousand years ago, 
Kurukshetra is not a mere geographical term, 
It has a spiritual meaning and value, It means 
the harbinger and dharma and the vindication of 
it. Tt regenerates by destruction; recreates by 
annihilation. It kills the excellence of brute 
life, of militarism, of power and of the spirit 
of ascendancy; ushers in the spiritual life with 
its true freedom and its indifference to material 
and sensuous zestheticism ; and opens up a new 
vista of wondrous joys from which the cosmic 
life of man is debarred by divine decree; and 
then the old glories achieved by the united 
power of the macrocosm and the microcosm, like 
the effusions and escapades of enthusiastic 
youths, provoke a regretful smile in the face of 
the prime of humanity, 

India forming a small fraction of humanity 
having, by her premature exhaustion of animal- 
ism, outrun the rest of the world, where the 
cosmic life was in full swing, became afterwards 
partially dislodged by external pressure, from 
her lofty spiritual height, and slowly reinocu- 
Tated and recorrupted with the virus of animal 
life. In the new mixture of the animal and the 
spiritual life the power required for self-preser- 
vation was weaker than the desire to maintain 
it, ‘This mixture, defective in character, has 
come down to the present generation. The new 
national self-consciousness tries to improve the 
mixture by adding the element of power to that 
of desire. 

Western civilization now virtually: embraces 
the entire world with its outstretched arms. 
Its spirit has permeated entire humanity, while 
the latter has been brought close together by 
its power over external nature, that is, by 
distance-annihilating machines. ‘The coming 
Kurukshetra will leave no loop-hole for the 
admission of subsequent reinoculation and recor- 
ruption such as India was exposed to. There 
will remain no external barbarian to disturb the 
new spiritual life. ‘The Indian experiment 
failed because it was premature and carried out 
on a small scale. The new experiment, the 
coming Kurukshetra, has a better chance for 
stability of results. For good or evil a new dis- 
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pensation is on its way from heaven. India 
thinks it is coming for good; the West thinks 
it is coming with a dreadful glare. (Read 
Lloyd George's recent speech at the meeting of 
the National Liberals) . 

‘To conclude, the Collective Self is a soulless 
self. It has no high moral principles. It is the 
creation of man to subserve the cosmic process, 
and to add to the fierceness of the struggle fur 
existence by reinforcing the power of Nature 
with the power of Art, by adding to the power 
of bones and muscles the power of gun-powder 
and gas, by improving upon brute cunning and 
cruelty by the refinements of strategic treachery 
and cultivated tnscruplousness. It is self-des- 
tructive in the long run, poisonous in its life 
process and destructive in its death; for though 
it is eventually followed by the superior life of 
the spirit, the interregnum is a melancholy 
period in human history. ‘The suzerainty of the 
collective self, whether as national, class, pro- 
fessional, racial, or sex self, in the heart of man 
(of either sex) means the dethronement of the 
true self, of the image of God in man. It 
degrades him to the refined brute life of war on 
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the pretext of elevating him to the peace and 
bliss of the kingdom of God on earth, ‘The 
collective self is a slave king, a usurper, an 
upstart, a tyrant, gloriously ignoble and 
infamously triumphant. Its suzerainty is how- 
ever a passing phase in the life process of man, 
a necessary evil in the inscrutable economy of 
Nature which makes tribulation an inseparable 
antecedent of triumph, for which Mill condemns 
Nature as clumsy, cruel, unjust and wasteful, 
while Huxley thinks it a sufficient explanation to 
say that she is non-moral, and the Vedanta 
assumes a moral reverential tone by ascribing 
the phenomenon to the sportive mood of Maya, 
which the general culture of the West, untouched 
by Christianity and the Bible, regards us 
devilish, while Herbert Spencer considers it a 
knowable phenomenon indicating the mood in 
which works the Unknowable Power throughout 
the universe, admitting thereby that the Latter is 
known to this extent that He is wasteful in His 
method, callous in moral sentiments, and there- 
fore imperfect in character, leaving room for a 
still Higher Being to complete the harmony of 
‘our conception of the universe. 
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‘The other day I was reading an American 
writer Price Collier on Germany and the 
Germans and alighted upon this sentence. ‘One 
hears almost as little laughter in Germany as in 
Indic Tt made me think for a while ; for 
truly has it been said that gaiety and laughter 
are the bubbles and foam on the glass of life, 
proving that it is charged with energy. In our 
determined and often grim struggle to make 
headway in this world, we are often apt to be 
assailed by a sense of despair verging on 
madness, if we do not overcome it by the 
irresistible dash of humour, geniality, fun, 
The constant pounding-in of patriotism, legiti- 
mately of course, is apt to make us excessively 
self-conscious. And self-consciousness, as we 
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know, is the prince of mental and social 
diseases, as Vanity is the princess; and even 
self-conscious patriotism seems a little unwhole- 
some and not quite manly and often even 
grotesque. Itis the parent of Jingoism and 
Chauvinism and other allicd distempers. This 
perpetual self-consciousness must be relieved by 
the free abandon, unrestrained and the glorious 
corrective of a normal development of the 
healthy art of caricature. In the midst of this 
dread struggle for lifting ourselves to more life 
and still more life, the oil of geniality, the 
bubbling vigour of laughter, the unrestrained 
carcer of fun, even buffoonery, would not at 
all be dangerous but would be the lubricant to 
regulate the breaking social and political 
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machinery of this country ; and would make 
public and journalistic life certainly enjoyable ; 
just as they say, a pint of claret or two glasses 
of champagne of a bottle of beer or a sip of 
whiskey and soda occasionally, will not hurt a 
‘man and add perhaps to the ‘“agreeableness"’ 
of life as Mathew Arold phrases it, Our 
public life and mutual journalistic rebuffs 
Would partake of a certain air of boorish- 
ness, suggestive of the bucolic stage of 
social sophistication, if we always assume the 
chip-on-the-shoulder’ attitude instead of the 
infinitely more agreeable and civilized policy of 
“give and take”. ‘The fixing into air-tight 
compartments, running into standardised moulds, 
rigid, inflexible, so characteristic of Indian 
public and private life is the result of that 
‘unrelieved seriousness which we have imported 
into our political and social discussions and 
Which renders social companionship impossible 
‘between political opponents or opposing parties 
in u ken controversy. It is the attitude 
expressed in ‘if you do not agree with me, you 
‘are a cur’. I believe and honestly believe that 
fa healthy development of the art of caricature 
would render acrid personalities a vanishing cult 
and purify our public life and effect, in the 
Aristotelian phrase, a moral Katharsis by 
appealing to the instincts of ridicule and shame 
ridicule at others and shame for ourselves. 
Let tis see what course the history of this art 
bas taken in other countries, where we must 
grant, it has developed on more congenial soil. 
Wrote Monsieur Ernest Chesneau, the accom- 
plished art-critic and historian, “Under no form 
OF literature, sculpture or painting nor by 
means of any other art does the character of a 
Tace more openly confesa itself or show itself in 
more legible traits than in caricature”. Nations 
pour themselves into the tiny moulds of these 
cartoons and give us statuettes of themselves. 
"he successful caricaturist must appeal to the 
knowledge, the beliefs, the prejudices, the 
Passions, the sympathies of the majority of his 
contemporaries. He furnishes the social and 
political documents of the period during which 
he works ; and faithfully represents and inter- 
prets the manners and temperament of the 
‘people, better than the grave chronicles which 
More pretentiously describe the conditions of 
the time, He thus catches and fixes on his 
parodist’s canvas, in a moment, the ruling 
principles, in their light as well as serious side, 
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of natural character. He thus, in a word, 
holds the mirror up to nature. 

‘The history of pictorial caricature is varied 
and interesting. If we take it as the art of 
applying the grotesque for the purposes of satire, 
then, in its vocal and pictorial form, in the 
shape of satire, parody, burlesque, cartoon, ete. 
it has occurred in all countries and ages even 
in India, “often in indescribably indecent 
pictures. We are concerned mainly with the 
pictorial aspect of caricature, ‘The three 
Egyptian papyri, though more properly they 
belong to tho ithyphallic drollerics than to the 
realm of ironical grotesque, indicate the first 
birth of this art, Greek and Roman pottery 
indicate indubitably the presence of a genitis 
for pictorial parody ; and the curious frescoes 
unearthed at Pompeii, Herculaneum, tend to 
confirm it. During the Middle ages, the 
Renaissance, the Reformation and the 18th 
century, it underwent a regular development 
until we come to the typical and more pure: 
modern representatives in Hogarth, Leech, 
Gilray, Tenniel, Daumier and Cham and the 
galaxy of those excellent souls who represent 
the Punch, which is about the acme of perfec- 
tion in the pictorial art of caricature. 

‘From a survey of this history, we can make 
certain deductions which are more or less appli- 
cable to the present state of India, The 
caricaturist or the cartoonist finds food for his 
analytic and penetrative art during the periods 
of tumult, of moral and mental discrepancy, 
when the human mind runs out of all propor- 
tion with the inane creeds and dying cults, 
when the false and the superficial hide and 
encumber the True and the Real; when Affecta- 
tion and Humbug boss the show, Clash of 
ideals, impact of cultures, the state of mental 
and moral stagnation produced by rapidly worn 
and attenuated beliefs and traditions being 
ignorantly cherished,—these often result in a / 
nebulous and clumsy crop of solemn absurdities, 
trivial exaggerations, and such a lot of other- 
exerescenses which the caricaturist comes to 
sweep off. His is the great Sanitary Department 
in this debris-ridden atea of the world. ‘Phat 
was what happened in the Germany of the 
Reformation, in the England of the Great 
Rebellion. ‘The affectations and extravagances 
of the Cavaliers and Roundheads came to be 
mutually caricatured, often in title pages of 
scurrilous books, on banners, and also on packs 
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of playing cards. Again the political and theo 
logical disputes of the age of Charles I and the 
Commonwealth, later the Sacheverell episode, 
the South Sea Bubble, the warfare between 
Whigs and Tories, the intrigues of rival parlia- 
mentary leaders, the clamour for "Wilkes and 
Liberty”, the wild riot of elections, called forth 
one of the most extraordinary episodes in 
political caricaturing marked by wonderful 
versatility and rough, fierce wit. 

Alongside of this grew another genre in this 
art, viz., the social caricature. The modern 
social caricature was first embodied in France, 
“in the farcical designs of Pigal, the realistic 
sketches of Henri Monnier, the portrait busts of 
Danton the Younger, the fine military and low- 
life drotleries of Charlet”. But it really begins 
from Surplice Paull Chevalier (1800-1806) , better 
known as Gavarine, though it attains its modern 
perfection and elegance at the hands of Charlet, 
Cruikshank, and Leech. In England, however, 
we associate the social caricature with the 
masterly moralities of Hogarth whose Rake’s 
Progress and the Modern Midnight Conversion 
‘are landmarks in the history of this art and 
probably unsurpassed for vigour, energy and 
humor. Altogether the social caricatures of 
the 18th century betoken the characteristic 
features of this bellicose art, viz., a coarse, 
though grandiose brutality, vigorous obscenity, 
violence of expresion and intention. The 
fierce energy that is often seen in these cartoons 
epitomises popular movements and keen political 
excitement which require some such vehicle 
of comment or censure. 

‘The conditions, at present, in India for the 
growth of a body of caricaturists are to be found 
even at a casual glance. ‘There is much in our 
‘social and political life which no amount of rude 
protest, or thundering Isiah-fashion or even the 
epicure-like blandness of a Thackeray could wipe 
off. A more decent Swift than the one known 
to history, a Gilray and Hogarth are necessary 
to cleanse the Augean stables of social and 
Political pestiferousness stalking large in our 
country. There is enough rottenness in our 
midst which can only be swept away by the 
blighting brush of Ridicule. The convenient 
and accomodating orthodoxy of our social con- 
servatives, the heresies of our heterodox social 
Teformers solemnly recanted in moments of 
domestic tribulation, the simulated patriotism of 
political adventurers, and all the passing absurd 
ae of an Age of Transition unduly delayed— 
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all these require to be castigated in merciless 
terms. Again the facile and meaningless adop- 
tion of foreign manners is the sourco of so much 
absurdity that Ridicule alone can cure it. As 
was beautifully said by a critic :—“Ridicule is 
society's most efectiva means of curing 
inelasticity. It explodes the pompous, corrects 
the well-meaning eccentric, cools the fanatical, 
and prevents the incompetent from achieving 
success. ‘Truth will prevail over it, falsehood 
will cower under it ; and it is well-known that 
when reason, indignation, entreaty and menacè 
fail, ridicule will often cause a Government to 
abandon a bill, a lover his mistress, a younger 
brother his sartorial indiscretions”. Tt is the 
‘most potent weapon to-day, in India, to effect a 
purification of our social abuses. ‘The following 
story narrated by the writer on Parody in the 
Arts and Crafts Series is illustrative of the point, 
Some dons tried to analyse the characteristics of 
an absentee friend ; but their discussion availed 
nothing until one of them by dropping his arms 
akimbo, curving them slightly, bending his legs 
too and thrusting his head forward, so com- 
pletely and without exaggeration suggested all 
the simian characteristics that it was more illu- 
minating than any amount of discussion. Ours 
in India at present is certainly a motley and 
boisterous period. The rude genius of the 
caricaturist alone will sift the true from the false 
in the most effective manner. It is thus tyran- 
nous ideas come crashing to earth and free ideas 
ris to their heights. The loud, gross and coarse 
cartoons of Gilray, Rowlandson and Cruikshank 
and those others who in every country emulated 
their methods destroyed the disproportionate 
Napoleonic idolatry by hearty and brutal carica- 
ture of Napoleon and his ‘“frog-eating Mossoos”? 
in a wild flood of satirical drawings and reduced 
him from the level of a superhuman to the 
sub-buman. | 

‘The caricaturist is also the reformer of social 
abuses. His eyes ard fixed in a horrible fascina- 
tion upon vice and folly and all the moral dis- 
tempers and diseases that ent into the heart of 
human life and bring it rotting to the grave. 
He raises a vengeful cry upon the exploiters of 
the deaf, the blind and dumb stupidity of 
mankind. 

But we must guard against this bellicose 
tendency resulting in a cheapening of moral 
currency. For the great danger of this art con- 
sists in the fact that the man who practises it is 
like a medical student who spends his life on 
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the discovery of diseases, leaving the cure to 
others. And the danger is, since both modesty 
‘us well as sin assume the veil, it might so happen 
that the caricaturist, in his reckless career, 
might often tear down the veil of the former 
instead of the latter. He must bave taste and 
discretion and should know instinctively “how 
far to go.” He must hit off the weaknesses 
with a nimble and graceful flick of the wrist. 
‘He must treasure the sentiment of that great 
perodist and satirist in words, to wit, the 
incomparable Henry Fielding, whom to possess 
is a national privilege. “Great vices are the 
Proper objects of our detestation, smaller faults 
‘of our Pity ; but, affectations appear to me the 
only true source of the Ridiculous”. ‘Tenniel’s 
noble aim, which guided him in all his efforts, 
viz., to purify parody and ennoble caricature 
must be the ideal of the votary of this art in 
India. In preferring to raise our band against 
sin, we must not ourselves become sinners. 

‘There is also the other side to this question. 
One might cultivate a super-sensitive and super- 
‘sentimental taste in the pursuit of this art which 
is apt to lead to the other extreme of discounte- 
nancing and disapproving anything that touches 
the consecrated dogmas of social and political 
and religious institutions. The recent storm 
of indignation in the English Press against the 
bold and unabashed representations of royalty by 
Mr. Max Beerbohm and the persistent clamour 
for withdrawal show to what extent the idols of 
conventional worship might be carried in the 
fegion of this bellicose art. The whole episode 
illustrates how far sentiment can go to prevent 
the development of this art as much as mere 
coarse vulgarity and unbounded license. 

Tt must be admitted that this art in spite of 
its present popularity throughout the world is a 
peculiarly Western activity for purposes of 
reform. Its tone of boisterousness, its bold 
4nd adventurous spirit, its inconvenient unveiling 
of even sacred and venerated ideals are all 
characteristic of the West. Amongst the 
‘Asiatic countries, only Japan has given birth to 
‘a particular school of caricature. Because Japan 
lone of all Asiatic nations pursued the ideals of 
the West to the greatest extent. Toba-e or 
caricatures are now a common feature of press 
and periodical literature in Japan. Abbot Toba 
was the first who showed any predilection for 
this art in Japan and consequently the Japanese 
‘Mr. Punch is known as Toba-e. Toba was so 
eccentric and original in his designs and tenden- 
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cies that Mr. Nakamura Fusetsu, one of the 
greatest of Japan's modern painters, speaks of 
him as the greatest of Japan's realistic artists. 
‘But some of his caricatures, which belong to the 
state treasuries of the empire, are a little too 
real for modern taste, as he does not hesitate to 
caricature them in the most awkward moments 
under most private misadventures. After Toba’s 
death caricature became prominent in the 
‘Tokugawa era, but its representatives Oka 
Shunboku and Utagawa Kuninobu never attained 
anything like the distinction of Toba. Two 
others of this school, Hokusai and Gyosai did 
the best work in caricature during the period. 
Of Japanese modern caricature a Japanese 
Magazine writes thus: “Among the modern 
caricaturists of Japan none is more distinguished 
than Kobayashi Kiyochika. He was a master of 
both native and foreign painting and the first to 
introduce the occidental style of caricature into 
Japanese art. Another artist of some distinction 
jn this line is Katazawa Rakuten, who draws for 
the famous Tokyo Daily, the Jiji Shimpo. 
Okkamoto Ippei of the Ashahi Shimbun is 
another skilled artist in humour. Indeed the 
comic papers of Japan show that the number of 
caricaturists is now legion though some of 
them are crude beyond words, not to say 
extremely vulgar. One of the more successful 
of these amateurs is Shimidzn Taigakubo of the 
Yorozu Choko. ‘The most noted comic sheet of 
‘Tokyo is the Tokyo Puck and there is an Osakka 
‘The fact that most of 
for comic papers are of the 
western sco! shows ‘aw icant arto 
itself more easily to caricature than does 
Japanese drawing.” 

It is heartening to find that there are fugitive 
indications of a realisation of the usefulness of 
this art in India, ` Occasionally one sess, as if 
catching a mouthful of cool breeze in a fetid 
hot atmosphere, symptoms of this spirit of fun, 
of ridicule, call it adorable nonsense if you like, 
spilling itself in bright and meaningful cartoons 
in the pages of the Looker-On, and one or two 
others. The Hindi Punch has established for 
itself a name and fame by the verve and 
vigour of its satirical drawings, both political 
and social. Some of the humorous drawings of 
Gagendranath Tagore like “Thieves! with its 
hit at the grandiose pomposity of the Police Raj, 
“Respect for Women” describing a scene in a 
railway station where two females are the objects 
of unabashed stare from everywhere, and 
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another, possibly the most piquant illustration 
of Gagendransth’s art, viz., “Garden Party 
at an Indian Home”, a well-merited castigation 
of the aping of western fashions—all these and 
more illustrate various and still unexploited 
fields for the venture-some brush of the carica- 
turist. And much work lies ahead. These are, 
at best, fitful indications of a gradually emerging 
need for such fare ; but the work would be done 
only when we have established something Hke 
a wide public craving for such pictorial journa- 
Jism, which best fulfils Burns’ invocation. 

Oh, would some power the giftie gře us 

To see ourselves as others see us, 
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Tt is that which has made the immortal Punch 
not merely a comic magazine buta national 
institution and that of the best kind. As the 
Frenchman Champfleury admits, the English 
have much better understood the true principles 
of this art than the French. For French national 
gaiety is apt to run itself into ferocity and 
even indecency, whereas the Punch is healthy, 
maniy and honest and does not raise a blush in 
the chaste checks of the most innocent girl. 
‘That is the art of caricature and that is what is 
wanted in India to-day. 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By M. V. R. 


In ancient and medieval times the history 
‘of the world centred round the Mediterranean. 
‘The discovery of America created a fresh centre 
in the Atlantic. Now a great centre is found 
in the Pacific, and political prophets seem to 
agree that the future battleground of the Great 
Powers will be the waters of the Pacific. If the 
future holds in its bosom any such international 
conflict—which God forbid, for the world has 
had enough of war and its horrors—victory will 
be for those who have the mastery of the Pacific. 
It is the purpose of this article to examine the 
Prospects of the various powers, and to discuss 
in detail the latest phase of this scramble for 
power in the Pacific. 

‘Why has the Pacific come so late into notice? 
‘The progressive nations—rather the aggressive 
nations—of the world were on the side furthest 
from the Pacific, and the backward ones on the 
nearest side. Now all is changed. There has 
risen a great progressive nation in the East, and 
‘Japan has become one of the great powers. The 
‘Suez Canal has opened a new route from Europe 
by water. The Trans Isthmian Canal has opened 
‘a short-cut from the eastern ports of the United 
States. Several Trans-Continental Railways 
‘cross America, connecting the Atlantic and the 


Pacific Oceans. A ‘Trans-Continental Railway: 
through Northern Europe and Northern Asia 
bas made a new opening to the Pacific overland. 
‘The Pacific is, therefore, now well within reach 
of the European powers and America, both by 
sea and land. 

The Chino-Japanese War marks the 
beginning in this scramble for power in the 
Pacific. After the Chino-Japanese War, when 
Japan ceded everything on receipt of a war 
indemnity, Germany seized Kai-chan on the 
idle pretext that two Roman Catholic Missio- 
naries of German origin, both travelling at their 
own risk, had been slain on Chinese soil. 
Russia seized Port Arthur as an off-set to the 
action of Germany, and England Wei-hai-wei 
as a countermove to both. ‘The great country: 
of China was, therefore, the quarry over which 
the vultures were hovering. 

Just before the Great War, the position was 
this. Germany was increasing her fleet with 
intent to establish Colonies in the Far East for 
her superfluous population. America was 
naturally suspicious of Germany, for she had 
had her own interests there. England also had 
her fate bound up with India and her Pacific 
possessions. Russia too had interests in the 
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Pacific; but her navy was not equal either in 
strength or efficiency to America's or England’s. 
The actions of the European powers and 
America were being closely watched by Japan, 
‘who saw in them a bid for the mastery of the 
Pacific. In this scramble for power in the Paci- 
fic Japan joined the Powers, but with less 
excuse. 

‘Phe Great War has changed the prospects of 
Germany and Russia. Germany has been laid 
Tow, and she would take a few generations more 
to recover from the shock created by the War. 
Russia finds difficulties enough in the task of 
maintaining internal order. 

There remain therefore England, Japan and 
America whose respective claims and prospects 
an this connection have to be considered. Japan 
holds a very commanding position in the far 
‘East, has very great resources, and her people are 
‘an enterprising race. She has an efficient navy, 
‘and can hold her own against any power, except 
England whose navy is immensely superior to 
hers. Though the recent earthquake has 
compelled her to place all the resources at her 
disposal towards the rebuilding of cities, she 
would not be idle or behind the other nations 
while they are increasing their armaments, ‘The 
havoc created by the earthquake will be but 
temporary, and let us hope she will very soon 
take lier proper place in the scale of nations. 

America has acquired the fine harbour of 
Honolulu in the Sandwich Islands, Manilla in 
the Philippines and Tutuila in the Samoas. 
These acquisitions give them a great hold on the 
Pacific. Moreover she has a great navy, al- 
most equal in strength to England’s. 


Let us consider the prospects of England in 
this connection, Her main possession in the 
East is the vast empire of India and Ceylon. 
India can provide troops at short notice, almost 
in indefinite numbers. Moreover, England bas 
in China itself Wei-bai-Wei, Hong-kong and the 
Coast facing Hong-kong. In the Malaya 
peninsula, England is the predominant power, 
and has a fine harbour in Singapore. She has, 
‘besides, the great continent of Australasia; and 
in any emergency, Australia can send her fleet. 
Canada also can provide fighting material. On 
the Pacific slope of Canada, England has every- 
thing necessary for the creation of a fresh naval 
bese. Placing England, therefore, with Japan 
and America, and taking into account the acqui- 
sitions of these powers in the Pacific, England 
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has far better prospects of dominating the 
Pacific than any other power. 

Having considered the prospects of the 
respective powers, let us for a moment examine 
the policy adopted by each since the Great War, 
with reference fo this question. The Great War 
was an object lesson to the several powers, and 
soon after its conclusion they were determined, 
that they should have no future war—at least 
of the magnitude of the Great War. How to 
avert in the future another catastrophe similar 
to the one of z914? Certain statesmen thought 
that the end in view could be achieved by a 
limitation of armaments, So the United States 
invited the Great Powers for a Conference at 
Washington, in which the limitation of naval 
armaments was discussed. ‘This Conference was 
fairly successful and England, America, 
Japan, France and Italy agreed to a 
limitation of their respective naval armaments. 
This treaty at Washington limited the battle- 
ship strength—not the cruiser nor the general 
naval strength of the powers concerned, Coupled 
with this limitation it established ‘a zone of non- 
fortifications’—that is, a limitation of fortifica- 
tions—in the Pacific ‘which should be a 
guarantee to cach of the Powers concerned’. Tt 
means, therefore, that armament-expansion in 
other ‘directions ‘could go unchecked? What 
about the unlimited expansion of the Air Force, 
especially when, in any future war, the air 
power is as important as the naval power of a 
nation? ‘The Washington Conference was said 
to begin a new era of peace and good-will among: 
nations. But later events seem to destroy the 
hopes entertained; and the world is now a long 
way of from peace. 

Since the Conference, each nation has been 
spending a large sum of money on the Air Force, 
and also on naval armaments in the directions 
not affected by the treaty at Washington, ‘The 
motto of each power seems to be ‘Si vis pacem, 
fara bellum’, ‘The Great War has not taught 
them; perhaps, a severe enough lesson. For 
instance, France is building a larger number of 
submarines and tattleships; and the French 
Senate has voted an additional sum of 36,120,000 
francs this year for Air Service alone. 
the militarist policy of France could not effect 
the interests of the Powers in the Pacific, yet it 
gives them an excuse to embark: on a like policy. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that America, 
Japan and England are found spending a bigger 
or an equivalent stim on armaments—naval und 
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other. Japan spends at present one-third of her 
total revenue on her navy alone. She is now 
carrying out a policy of dockyard and naval bese 
extension. ‘The Washington Pact precluded any 
‘power from developing inside a certain zone— 
the neutral zone—in the Pacific. So the 
Japanese are now spending some £2,009,000 on 
their naval base to the north of this zone. 
‘America is not behind Japan in this competition. 
‘She is spending on the navy a sum bigger than 
Jepan 's; and she is now strengthening her forti- 
tions to the south of the same zone. It is 
ee that the very object of this zone of 
neutrality in the Pacific was to separate the 
powers by such a distance that they could not 
act offensively against one another. It is aiso 
said that no aggressive policy is intended in such 
actions; but the future alone can tell what faith 
can be placed in such intentions. 

Will England be left behind in this mad race? 
Tf competition in armaments began and pro- 
ceeded without any check, it would undoubtedly 
lead to another war, worse than the last. It 
bodes mo good for the future of world peace. 
‘England joins this race with a certain amount 
‘of grace. She has no aggressive policy agaiast 
any nation, and Mr. Amery says that the 
British Navy has never been the She 
‘has immense interests in the Pacific, and has to 
protect the trade and communications of a 
widely extended empire and to ward off from 
its shores any formidable invader. To effective- 
ly do this she must maintain a strong navy— 
navy strong in the discipline, skill and courage, 
of a numerous personnel, in the number and 
quality of its ships, in the excellence of its 
materials and in the efficiency, security and the 
geographical position of its arsenals and bases’. 

though she has a strong navy in the Home 
Waters, ‘England’, to Mr. Amery, ‘is helpless 
im the Pacific and relies on the good will of a 
friendly and lately allied power’. In other 
words, the British Navy must ‘hold its own’ in 
the Pacific also. 

Bringing this plea, Mr. Amery means spend- 
ing 10} millions sterling to create a fresh bese 
in the Pacific ; and the Parliament has voted this 
sum, Where can such a base be created? There 
is Hong-Kong which could be developed, but it 
is within the Zone prescribed by the Washington 
Pact. So, Singapore is chosen for this new 
Scheme of the Admiralty, Singapore not coming 
within this zone. If Japan and America could 
develop and extend their naval fortifications 
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‘outside this zone, England argues that she could 
create fresh naval bases outside the same zone 
without offending any power. ‘Thus Singapore 
is to be developed as a set off against Hong-Kong 
which could not be developed. Though there 
‘may be weightier moral objections from the point 
of view of international amity and good fellow- 
ship, these fly off and count for nothing with 
the nations in the mace for expansion in arma- 
ments. It should also be pointed out that it is 
foolish to embark on such schemes at this stage 
of economic stress and universal retrenchment. 
‘Again an additional sum of 1o} millions pounds 
would be required before the completion of the 
base. 

‘The Admiralty having decided to establish a 
fresh base at Singapore, let us consider the claims 
of Singapore for an efficient base of naval opera- 
tions. The island of Singapore at the extremity 
of the Malaya Peninsula was acquired in 1819 
by Lord Hastings ‘who saw the necessity of 
securing @ safe trade route with China and the 
Far East’. The City with its capacious harbour 
is situated in a position between the Indian and 
Pacifc Oceans, dominating the Straits of 
Malacca, the principal gate to the Far East. 'It 
is strongly fortified and is the port of call for 
practically all the shipping of the Eastern 
World’. Itis admitted by every one that Singa- 
pore is of great commercial value and is strate- 
gically important. 

Certain objections have been brought against 
the scheme: that the climate of Singapore is ot 
suited to British sailors, and that it will be 
difficult to find foundations for the erection of a 
base. In the debates in Parliament on this ques- 
tion, Lord Northcliffe was quoted by certain 
members as having written while at Singapore 
in December 1921: “T do admire how the people 
tackle with their jobs in this infernal climate, 
for such it is.” Hence it is argued that it would 
be unsuitable for English sailors. Moreover it 
is said that submarines could not tie in very bot 
climates, and consequently that they would not 
be able to lie at Singapore. But Sir Guy Grant 
M. P. says that it is not so hot as people 
imagine. Captain Lovat Fraser quotes the 
authority of Mr. Darbishire who intimately 
knows Singapore for he was a member of the 
Singapore Naval Board, when he objects to the 
scheme on the score that the Harbour contains 
‘mud with no bottom’. It will therefore be 
dificult, he says, to find foundations. Mr. 
Amery says that he enquired into all the ‘condi- 
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tions before he took action’. Some others object 
to the scheme since in any future war air power 
would decide the issue and hence that money 
spent in naval defences is a waste. 

‘On behalf of the scheme it is urged that 
Singapore is casy of defence and that there are 
in reasonably close propinquity oil fields in 
Burma and North Borneo’. ‘The Marquis of 
Linlithgow, Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
‘complains that at present there is no dock nearer 
Singapore than the Home ports, which could 
accommodate the most modern type of capital 
ships; and says that therefore the Singapore base 
is by far ‘the cheapest way of rendering the 
British Navy and British sea-power effective in 
the Far East.’ 

How is such a scheme received in India ond 
the Dominions? Public opinion in India is 
against the scheme on the score that it would 
‘arouse Japan's suspicions, India also fears that 
she would be saddled with a part of the expendi- 
ture, As regards the opinion in the Dominions, 
Australia and New Zealand ardently desire this 
base. ‘The New Zealand Government has asked 
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the Dominion Parliament to vote £100,000 to be 
spent either towards the cost of Singapore, or 
‘on the advice of the Imperial Naval auth 
on some internal defence work in New Zealand. 
‘The Federated Malay States have decided to. 
make a free gift of the land required for the 
naval base 2,250 acres and of the ground required 
for the Aerodome, 597 acres. ‘The Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, Lord Linlithgow also hopes to get 
further contributions from other dominions; and 
he is eagerly looking forward to the result of the 
Imperial Conference where the question of this 
base will be discussed. 

‘That this scheme is being pushed through: 
at this time of general economic distress in the 
world points to only one thing—that England 
does not wish to be left behind Japan, America 
and the other nations in the competition of 
armament-expansion. She is determined ‘to hold 
her own’ in the Pacific as in every other sea in 
the world. ‘The future, of course, is ominous, 
for such unhealthy competition must inevitably. 
lead to another wat in which England, America 
and Japan will be the principal powers involved. 








THE LEAGUE AFTER FOUR YEARS. 


By Mr. K. R, R. SASTRY, M.A. 


The history of the League of Nations is 
briefly told.* The Wilsonian 14th point con- 
tains the germ of the League, In the memorable 
Peace of Versailles, Clause A of the League of 
‘Nations’ Resolution runs ti It is essential 
to the maintenance of this world-settlement, 
which the associated nations are now met to 
establish that a League of Nations be created to 
promote international co-operation, to ensure the 
fulfilment of accepted international obligations 
and provide safeguards against war.’ 








‘The Constitution of the League. 
‘On January roth, 1920, the League came 


W For a dese of the historical precedents and 
an exhaustive discussion of the covenant cf. the 

Wweiter's article in “The Hindustan Review”. 
fovember—December, 1919. 








into formal existence. An Assembly, an 
Executive Council, and a permanent Secretariat 
were established. “Every state has three repre- 
sentatives, but only one vote, in the Assembly, 
‘The Council had nine members, one each from 
the then five Great Powers and four others 
selected by the representative delegates. The 
Council is bound to meet at least once annually’ 
and is empowered to increase its total member- 
ship. Another important innovation consists in 
the inauguration of a permanent International 
Secretariat meeting at more frequent intervals, 
Though the grand League had initially support 
from 14 states only, it now has the pro- 
nounced support of 52 states, ‘The sittings of 
the International Court of Arbitration in Hague 
since September, 1921, constitute an epoch- 
making advance on the past, 
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‘The Assembly has finished its fourth sitting. 
at Geneva under the presidency of Dr. Dela 
Torriente, the Cuban Delegate, and this serves 
well as an occasion to take stock of the 
achievements of the League, 


The Continued Dissociation of the U. $. A. 

All well-wishers of the League are deeply dis- 
concerted at the continued official withdrawal of 
the great Trans-Atlantic Power from the League. 
‘That x4 points should have been accepted with 
45 reservations by the country which once 
elected Wilson, has regrettably depicted, to all 
penetrating observers, the grim humour of the 
situation, 





Ireland Admite 

On the unanimous recommendation of the 
Committee of the League of Nations, the Irish 
Free State has been admitted as a member of 
the League. It was but proper that President 
Cosgrave assured the Assembly that Free Ireland 
would prove a “factor of peace”. 





New Members for the Council, _ 

Further, the Assembly has elected the follow- 
ing non-permanent members of the Council for 
the ensuing year—(r) Hungary, (2) Brazil, 
GG) Belgium, (4) Sweden, (5) Czecho-Slovakia, 
(6) Spain. ‘The Chinese Delegation has protest- 
ed against China’s failure to be re-elected assert- 
ing that the principle of Geographical Distri- 
bution of non-permanent members has not been 
respected, The protest of the Far-Kast has 
much force behind it. 


Russia and Gerniany, still Non-Members. 
Bolshevik Russia and Republican Germany 
fare still outside the League. The late Dr. 
Frederic Harrison was criticising the League 
more than once on its one-sided character ; and 
‘the admission of Hungary last year had only the 
qualified approval of her neighbours, the Little 
Entente. It was the solemn opinion of the 
French Premier that “Bolshevists were a danger 
Žo French Society” during the critical Russian 
Debate in January, r19 ; and it is highly doubt- 
ful if a salutary change has yet come over the 
minds of the diplomats of the West-European 
countries. How far the finality of the decision 
of the 52 states in the Assembly at Geneva is 
being seriously limited by the exclusion of big 


4Vide Appendix C. 
Harold Spender—p. 398. 
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Powers like Germany and Russia is yet to be 
realised by that picturesque gathering. 


The Italo-Greck Dispute, 

Perhaps, the best remembered incident this 
year is the impasse created by the Italian 
Premier, S. Mussolini, in occupying Corfu 
following on the Janiva murders. As chance 
would have it, the Assembly had its annual 
sessions when the curious parallel of the Serajevo 
murder happened, ‘The manner in which this 
excellent opportunity of firmly establishing a 
well-known international convention was set at 

by the relegation of the dispute to the 
Council of Ambassadors—throws a lurid light on 
the power for good in the League, Viscount 
Ishii at the League Council announced his 
decision to refer the question of the Council's 
competence to interfere in this particular dispute, 
to a Commission of Jurists. Lord Robert Cecil 
as expected, urged te necessity of immediately 
deciding the question at issue. Prof. Gilbert 
Murray hoped that the League bore no respon= 
sibility for the decision of the Ambassador's 
Conference. 








A Persian's pointed question, 

In this connection, the Persian Delegate 
Prince Arfold Dovelen bluntly asked ;—“If 
states are to determine political actions for 
themselves and reserve mainly technical 
questions for the League, then this institution és 
hardly worth its Cost”. 


Any Progress Towards Disarmament? 

Tt is relevent to remember the unanimous 
passing of Lord Robert Cecil's proposal for a 
Guarantee Treaty coupled with the reduction of 
armaments last year. ‘The only advance—if it 
can be so termed—is the Assembly's recording 
with great satisfaction the report on the reduc- 
tion of expenditure on armaments by most of 


the states ; the note ends with the pious hope 
that “it would become more marked and 
general,” 


Humanitarian Work, 

‘The League of Nations has arranged for the 
vaccination of 7,20,000 refugees in Greece at a 
cost of £5,000. Further, the Polish Government 
and the League of Nations are co-operating in 
fighting typhus in Poland. Fifty-eight fully 
equipped isolation hospitals have been built. 

‘The Council of the League of Nations has 
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‘decided that a Conference of States where opium- 
smoking still continues shali meet in Geneva 


"in the middle of January, 1924. 


Prestige of the League on the Wane. 

Towards the close of the third sitting, Lord 
Robert Cecil, the conscience of the League, 
hoped for the “Steady advance of the League 
on its present lines, with a gradual access of 
strength all the time”. It is a thousand pities 
that this sanguine hope has not been realised. 
he studied contempt with which France has 
‘Deen treating the League, is ably pointed out 
by that pen-man of high principles, Mr. 
A. G. G. “Whenever French interests were 
concerned, the League was silenced and when 
the challenge of the Ruhr invasion went by 
Without action or comment. As prestige was 
gravely weakened and its subsequent interven- 
tion in the case of Corfu was robbed of the force 


and authority it should have possessed (italics 
mine). ` 


Whither? 

Cheap wit and shallow philosophy have 
decried the League too carly enough and des- 
cerning observers like the late Viscount Bryce 
and Earl Balfour were found emphasising on 
‘the want of stability in the settlement and the 
creation of “new Irredentas”. U. S. A. is 
aloof; Britain has cultivated an indifference in 
the Leagne’s affairs in spite of the persuasive 
Lord Robert Cecil and the upright Gilbert 
Murray ; France cares not for the existence of 
such a moral force ; Germany and Russia are 
excluded from it; and the Asiatic Members are 
grumbling within it. Wilson’s ‘‘everybody’s 
business" is’ as in all such cases, turning out to 
be “‘no-man’s business’. We sre constrained 
to ask, Kas the Great War been fought in vain? 


INDIAN MUSIC. 


By Mr. M. S. Rastaswaatr Aryan, 2. 


Iv 


Physics of Music. 


I. Music needs science. It is a patent fact 
that the practice of dealing with a succession of 
‘sounds at once subtle, delicate and fleeting, with- 
‘out a knowledge of the theory to keep it alive, 
dies with the professor. No teaching of music 
‘can be placed on a proper basis without making 
its theory and practice go band in hand. 
Music asa science,’ observes Sir William 
Jones,* ‘belongs to an interesting part of natural 
Philosophy which by mathematical deductions 
from constant phenomens, explains the causes 
and properties of Sound, limits the number of 
mized or harmonic sounds to a certain series 
which perpetually recurs, and fixes the ratio 
they bear to each other or to one leading term ; 





In his “Musical Modes of the Hindus.’ 





but, considered as an art, it combines sounds in 
such a manner as to gratify our ears and please 
the sense or affect our imaginations and captivate 
the fancy.’ It thus becomes clear that the 
‘science’ of music distinguishes the sounds and 
‘views them analytically, while the ‘art’ thereof 
combines them and views them synthetically. 
Can a painter produce a beautifully combined 
color, without a previous study of the properties 
of each individual color? Hence the attention of 
the people should now be drawn more and more 
to the scientific aspect of music which will surely 
result in a healthy reaction on its practical side 
and get it correspondingly purified. Music, 
being mainly a matter of Sound,t and Exposi- 
tion of ‘the Theory of Sound’ and of its allied 
subject, ‘the Scale and its Development’ will 
be a fitting prelude to a dissertation on music. 


7 Mr. W. H. Stone defines Music as the wsthetical 
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I shall, therefore, deal, in the present article, 
with Physics of Music. 

2. Sharangadey has defined Sound, a little 
crudely, thus: ‘The soul, desirous of speaking 
‘out its intention, excites the mind; and the 
mind operates upon the vital heat of the body 
by setting the air therein in motion and the air 
remaining in the Brahmagranthi (Lungs?) rises 
up and produces ‘sound,’ through the navel, the 
heart, the neck, the head and the face.’t In 
Abhinavarangamanjari, Sharangadev’s definition 
has been modified and brought in line with 
the modem conception of sound. Eafe, 
for instance, has been substituted by wert 
and the last line of Sharangadev has been 
completely omitted and, in its stead, runs the 
following line— 
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3. Whatever we perceive through the ear 
we call sound. Such perception is produced 
only when a body vibrates or moves to and fro. 
A tuning fork, for example, which is U-shaped 
Steel-bar with a stem at the bend, emits a sound, 
only when its prongs are set in vibration by a 
stroke. Tt is a truism in Physics that a body 
emits ‘sound,’ only so long as it is in a state of 
vibration and that, in onder to cause the sensa- 
tion of sound in the ear, the vibratory motion 
must satisfy two essential conditions, viz., 

(2) Tt must be sufficiently rapid. For, wit- 
ness the slow flapping of a pigeon’s wings 
capable of producing a musical note, and, as a 
contrast, witness also the quick flapping of a 
bee's wings more than enough to make a 
humming sound. 

(a) It must be transmitted to the ear through, 
not a vacuum, but a material medium suck as 
air, water, or wood. A bell rung under water 
is heard above the surface ; and a watch placed 
at one end of a table can be heard by applying 
the car to the other end. The ordinary medium 
of sound is, however, air. 

4. Be it noted that God has so constituted 
our ears that any sound reaches them, only after 
it passes through air, bone and fuid. For, in 
the external ear, the vibrations travel through 











sre fares s: Pà w: | 

eer afgerefar = Peat are i 

guafera: a epè va 

mieni entat fan 
—Sangitharatnakora. 
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air; in the middle ear, through membranes and 
bones; and in the internal ear, through fluid. 
It is the internal ear, where the auditory nerve 
begins, that is really important. Close, for 
instance, your ears and place a watch between 
the teeth: and you will hear the ticking, even 
though your ears are tightly closed. For, the 
vibrations pass through other bones of the head, 
instead of the first two divisions of the ear, and 
affect the finid of the internal ear, Hence the 
internal division of the ear, more than others, 
must, by the grace of God, be hale and healthy 
in order to be able to hear and appreciate good 
music. 


5. The vibrations of a body cause the conti- 
guous layer of air to be alternately condensed 
and rarefied. These condensations and rare- 
fications are propagated to the ear in spherical 
waves, called Sound Waves. At one time they 
move regularly and at another time irregularly. 
and thus give rise to a pointed distinction 
between noise and musical sound. When a book 
falls flat on the floor, the sound heard is a noise ; 
while the sound given ont by a tuning fork or 
the strings of a thamboora is a musical sound. 

6. In three points musical sound differs, 
viz., Pitch, Intensity and Timbre, The pitch 
of a tone or musical sound depends pon the 
rapidity of vibrations, that is, upon how many 
vibrations occur at a time. The larger the 
number of vibrations, the higher the pitch ; and 
vice versa. Suppose the vibrations of the eight 
notes,* Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, are 
24, 27, 30, 32, 36, 40, 45, and 43 respectively, 
then, every subsequent note is higher in pitch 
than that which precedes it. 

7. The intensity (or loudness) of a tone 
depends on the extent (or amplitude) through 
which the particles of air oscillate and therefore 
increases or decreases with the greater or lesser 
amplitude of the vibrations which produce the 
note. The same sound will be much less intense 
(or loud) to one who is at a distance from the 
sounding body than to one who is near it. In 
addition to its varying inversely as the square of 
the distance, the intensity of sound depends 
upon the density of the air. The more rarefied 
the air is, the less intense the sound will be. 
At the top of Mount Kailas, where the air is 
very much rarefied, the discharge of a pistol is 


‘A Bank Note represents a sum of money; 
‘Masical Note represents a musical sound. 
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‘not heard, as easily as it does on the earth's 
surface. 

3. Again, the same note will have a different 
effect upon the ear, if produced by two voices or 
two instruments, so that we recognise now some- 
thing besides pitch and intensity. This some- 
thing is analogous to quality and is called the 
Hmbre of the note. It is in connection with this 
timbre that the musicians speak of what is 
called “Mouthing’. Indeed the mouth plays an 
important part in Voice-Production, in as much 
43 the voicetraining divides itself into three 
departments, viz., (1) Chest or the control of 
breath; (2) Larynx or the proper use of 
registers ; and (3) Mouth or the production of 
good tone; and in as much as the shaping of the 
cavity of the mouth produces the full resounding 
‘note (or resonance) and distinguishes the various 
vowel-sounds, viz., aa, ee, 00. 

9. We shall now proceed to study some- 
thing about a musical Scale and its Develop- 
ment. In connection with pitch, we studied 
tiat, of the eight notes, Sa-Ri-Ga-Ma-Pa-Dha- 
Ni-Sa, every subsequent note was higher in 
pitch than that which preceded it, ‘These eight 
notes of thie ascending order form a musical 
Seale, But what was its origin? As, in 
Philology, a question arises, viz., “Thought or 
Language—which precedes which?” so, in 
Music a similar question crops up, viz., 
“Singing or Scale—which precedes which ?”” 
‘The answer is not for to seek, Primitive 
thought, it is said, precedes primitive language. 
Quite Similarly, ‘primitive singing precedes 
primitive scale. “For, which mother would wait 
for the scale to lull her baby to sleep with cradle 
songs? Even the chanting of Samaveda, which 
is doubtless the earliest form of Indian music, 
was first sung’ on an imperfect scale and was 
indeed preceded by still more imperfectly sealed 

‘of music, such as, Archika of single 
note, Gathika of double note, Samika of triple 
note and Swardnthara of quadruple note+ It 











tife's wife ae mite + wore! 
Tam SG We, EG TC AT | 
arm gant fredareaatae I 

Narada Stksha. 





—Bhavabatta. 
* Vide his Anthropology, p. 291. 
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was toa very late stage in the evolution of 
music that Oudava of quintuple note, Shadava 
of sextuple note, and the perfect seale of 
Sampoorna belonged.§ “We are apt to take it 
as a matter of course,” observes Tylor,* “that 
all music must be made up of notes in scale and 
that seale the one we have been used to, from 
childhood. But the chants of rude tribes, which 
perhaps best represent singing in its carly stages, 
run in less fixed tones. Onc of the simplest 
scales was forced upon their attention by that 
early musical instrument, the ‘Trumpet, which 
sounds the successive notes of “the Common 
Chord,” vis., Sa-Ga-Pa-Sa, (C-E-G-C), on which 
the trumpeter performs the simple tunes, known 
as trumpet-calls, Another scale of five notes 
also pleased the people all over the world from 
the earliest times, viz., Sa-Ri-Ga:Pa-DhaSa, 
(C-D-E-G-A-C), which scale is known, in North 
India, as Bhupkalian and, in South India, as 
Mohana, The South Indian name is indeed 
descriptive of the nature of the scale and literally 
means ‘enchanting or fascinating.” 

1o. It is a musical fact that an instrument 
can produce the sounds of the lower notes much 
better than the voice and that, in vocal music, 
the more ‘telling’ notes are the higher ones, 
Hence a scale, conceived with the help of an 
instrument, invariably runs in the ascending 
order, starting from the ‘lower’ notes ; while a 
scale, conceived with the help of the voice, runs 
in the descending order, starting from the 
‘higher’ notes, For example, the earliest scale 
of Europe, viz., “Sa-Ga-Pa-Se” (CE-G-C), dis- 
covered with the help of the trumpet, was ever 
regarded as an ascending series; while the 
earliest scale of India, viz., “Ga-Ri-Sa"” (E-D-C) 
discovered with the help of the voice, was ever 
regarded as a descending series. Indeed the 
primitive scale of “Ga-Ri-Sa” was the primal 
chord of Samaganam and those three notes, 
Panini called respectively Uddatta (high tone), 
Anudatta (low tone), and Swarita (@ comming- 
ling of both). Another proof that the primal 

















forage afara aces) stat 
Adam: amete fea: | Panini, in his Siksha 
farther dilates on the point, thus: 
Sa rara a) aT À 
ayers it 
That is, Udata’ include Ni, and Gay; ‘Amudatta? 
Ri and Dho; and ‘Swaritha,’ Ss, Ma and Ps. This 
view fits in with the theory of ‘Vadi, Samvadi, Annvadi 
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chord of Samaganam was “Ga-Ri-Sa’’ is to be 
found in the numerical way of naming them at 
a later stage of thé Samaganam. ‘Ga’ was 
called Prathama (1st); “Ri” Dwitiya (2nd) ; 
and “Sa,""Tritiya (3rd). When this “Ga-Ri- 
Sa” evolved itself to be a tetrachord,] "Ni” 
‘was tacked on to it and thus became the fourth 
Swara, called Chaturtha (4th). Thus the primal 
tetrachord of Samaganam was ‘Ga-Ri-Sa-Ni”, 
called respectively Prathama, Dwitiya, Tritiya 
and Chaturtha. Laster on, a higher note was 
added, to which the name of Krushta* was 
given ; and two lower notes, called Mandrat 
and Athiswarya,§ completed the Samam Scalet 
and made it perfect—which was, according 
to Naradasiksha, ‘Ma-Ga-Ri-Sa-Ni-Dha-Pa,” 
named respectively Krushta, Prathama, Dwitiya, 
‘Tritiya, Chaturths, Mandra and Athiswary: 
But Samaparibhasha has given the same names, 
viz., Krushta, ete., respectively to “Ni-Dha-Pa- 
Ma-Ga-Ri-Sa,” Perhaps they represent different 
stages in the growth of Samaganam. Be that 
as it may, suffice it for us to remember that the 
‘Saman Scale, even when perfect, was a descend- 
ingl series and that it had a set of names far 
different from the modern one. 

11, ‘The names of the notes that mark the 
modern scale are, it is well-known, Shadja, 
Rishablia, Gandhara, Madhyama, Panchama, 
Daivata and Nishada. Are these names merely 
fanciful or really pregnant with meaning? It 
is said of Guido Aretinus, the inventor of the 
European tonic-solfa, (i.e. the seven swaras) that 


Amd Vivadiy which will be explained later on. Of the 
‘primal chord ‘Ga Ri Sa,’ Ga incindes its samvadi Ni; 
Ri, its samvadi Dha; and Sa, its sameadi Ma and Pa. 

[Tetrechord means a group of four notes. 

PKrushta" 

Uthkrishta, 

4 “Mandra” means Low. 

$ 'Athisvarya’ means extremity- 

3 The authorities for the Saman Scale range from 
Rikprathisakye (sth century B. C.) to Narada Siksha 
(Gath centory A. D.) I follow Narada Siksha. The 
mames given by Kalinath in his Commentary on 
Sangitharatnakara are : 

aera ern erante nner: 
F ET 

| ea mer: ag en: sae ater af 
‘The same Notes (Krushta, etc.) are, in pitch, in the 
descending order—Narada Siksha, 

N.B.—The Greek Scale also, it is said, was a 
‘descending series. 











means High. Kallinath calls it 
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he got the “solfa” directly from heaven, though 
the graye historians are of opinion that one day 
Guido heard the following hymn of St, John 
the Baptist, sung in the Church, viz., 

Utquean laxis Resonare fibris, 

Mira gestorum Famuli tuorum, 

Solvi polluti Labia reatum.” 
He marked the iteration or the frequent return of 
the words containing the syllables, italicised in 
the above hymn, viz., Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, So, La; 
singled them out for the purpose of his tonic 
solfa and added Si to complete the seven notes 
of the European Scale, which when so come 
pleted, was sung as— 

Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, So, La, Si, Ut; 

and which’ was modernised into— 

Do, Re, Mi, Fa, So, La, Si, Do. 
Is there any similar account or any account at 
all, of the Indian tonic-solfa or sapthaswaras? 

12. An account there is, though not a 
similar one. While the European tonic-solfa 
came out full-fledged from a hymn, sung 
in the Church; the Indian sapthaswaras took 
their own time to grow and got their present 
names in diferent periods of the history of 
Indian Music. Why, have we not noted that the 
old names of the seven notes of the Saman Scale 
were not simultaneously baptised, like the 
European tonic-solfa, but got into the scale 
slowly and one after another and in different 
periods of time? One proof, that even the 
modern names could not have been simultane 
ously given, Mr. Fox Strangways adduces: 
“Madbyama and Panchama are next-door neigh- 
bours. And of these Madhyama appgars to be 
the older name, that is, to be applicable to an 
earlier state of the scale. They can hardly be 
contemporaries, for otherwise they would have 
been called Chaturtha and Panchama.”” 

13. Be it remembered that, according to 
Samaparibhasha, “Ni” was the starting paint of 
the Saman Scale and was even called Samaja 
(born of Sama) which epithet was subsequently. 
transferred to the elephant®* that, according to 
the legend, produced it. It was regarded that 
all the other six notes were seated or centred in 
this one note Ni which, therefore, came to be 
called Nishada,$ meaning the note whercin all 


7 Compare Thiagaraja's ‘Hindola Krithi Somaja- 
varagamana. 
S fafa era: aX faa wat 

















—Kallinsth. 
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the other notes are seated or centred. Captain 
Day recognises the fact that there was a time 
when the tuning was, and the chanterelle strings 
were, “Dha-Ri-Ga” instead of the modern “‘Sa- 
PaSa.” It is then easy to understand that once 
Dha played an important part and was regarded 
as an indispensable factor to keep the other notes 
in their proper order. Hence the name 
Daivata,(1) meaning ‘a note whereby the other 
notes are kept in their proper order,” Or it may 
be that the production and Dha-sound affects 
the forehead and hence got the name.(2) As for 
Panchama, the, root pach [ qq](3) means 
‘broad’ ; and the word pancha [iq (4) means 
“spread or extended”, Pa was ever regarded as 
a note whereby a raga could be conveniently 
extended or elaborated and that note was called 
Panchama.(s) Whether the scale was conceived 
‘upward or downward, Ma invariably happened 
to be in the middle of the seven notes and was 
therefore called Madhyama,(6) meaning ‘that 
Which is in the middle,’ Ga has a history of its 
‘own. It is clear from Sharangadev that once 
the scale started with Ga and was called “Ga- 
grama,” which was considered to be a celestial 
or gandarva(7) music. ‘The note Ga itself came 
subsequently to be known as Gandharva and 
Tater on, by corruption, Gandhara.(8) To say, 
as some do, that ‘Gandhara’ was so-called 
because it was sung in the Gandhara country is 
as much as to say that the milk is white, because 
the cow that gave the milk is white. How do 
you account for the name Rishabha,(o) though 
it was not sung in the Rishabha country? 
Kallinath explains Ri as the note wherefrom the 


(1) eee ph aa a eat eT: 
(2) geen waren’ yrust dem: | 
(3) af free 1 


Wy Of. Fanchapatiron jagra meaning 'a brond 
or extended vessel’. 


(5) da frere fisia xfa ‘ariiraa m? afa Raa 
tem ft wom 


aa eet a ee eT 
(6) erat antes aH: SC oe 
(7) mada chats a a ANIME | eat 
refers to Go-Grama—Sengitharathnakera. 


(srsigatgena art: 
(O) mni anf welt cemetery were 
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—Kallinath. 
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scale begins to move upwards to reach the other 
notes one after another. When as we shall see, 
by the conjoint work of the vocal and instru- 
mental music, the order of the Saman Scale was 
turned upside down and conceived as an 
ascending series, — 
Sa-Ri-Ga-Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni ; 

the first note or the starting point came to be 
Sa instead of Ni; and all the properties attri- 
buted to Ni were virtually transferred to Sa 
which thenceforward became the seat or centre 
the other six notes. Hence the name Shadja(zo) 
was given to it, meaning ‘a note that originates 
the other swaras.' To-day Sa is the tonic(r1) of 
the scale as much as Ni was in former days. 
From this rough account of the Indian saptha- 
swaras, it is self-evident that the Indian scale 
did not drop down from heaven as a ready-made 
thing but grew by degrees to what it now is, 

14. But what isa Scale? ‘The word scale is 
derived from Latin ‘scala,’ a ladder. Anything’ 
graduated especially when applied as a measure 
is a scale. It was found by actual measure- 
ment(12) that the tonic Sa, in South Indian 
Sankarabhoranam or North Indian Bilaval or 
European C Major—for all the three practically 
mean the same—produces 256 vibrations a 
second ; Ri, 288 ; Ga, 320 ; Ma, 341% ; Pa, 384 ; 
Dha, 4263 ; Ni, 480 ; and octave(t3) Sa, 512. 
Since there is, thus, a graduated increase in the 
number of vibrations of these eight notes, the 
whole series of the eight notes came to be known 
as a Scare, which may be defined as a graduated 
or ladder-like arrangement of notes, in the order 
of Pitch, from a given tonic to its octave both 
inclusive. “‘Sa-Ri-Ga-Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni-Sa” is then 
a scale. ‘These notes will hereinafter be marked 
in capital letters as “S, R, G, M, P, D, N, S,” 
and the scale we have been discussing may be 
illustrated thus. 

Epoa T 

E R Gma" p CO TOREIN: 
Fig. L 


(10) qwatercren amare 51 

(12) ‘Tonic’ means Fundamental or keynote, 

(za) The vibrations of musical notes may be 
accurately measured by an instrument Syren. 

(13) ‘Octave’ means eighth note, 

(14) ‘Interval’ means the distance between any fwo 
notes of a scale. To find ont the interval between 
two given notes you will have to divide the ratio of 
the latter, by that of the former note. ‘The interval 
between x aud y is x/y, 
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xs. Let us study the same scale a little 
further, Remembering the respective vibrations 
of the 8 notes of the scale, given above, we are 
now in a position to deduce that, ìf the tonic S 
is taken as a unit, that is, as 1; R should be 
taken a5 1545 G as 13 ; Mas 16; P as 13%; 
D as 1%; N as 1%; and octave S as a. In 
other words, the inferval,(r4) between the tonic 
S and each of the other seven notes including the 
octave S, may be represented to bef, $£ $ Bi, 
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3# and f. Now take the L. C. M. of deno- 
minators and multiply with the result each of 
the eight fractions. We arrive at the following 
whole figures to represent the intervals of the 
eight notes, viz., 24, 27, 30, 32, 36, 40, 45, 48. 
The following table gives you the symbols, 
names, inte:vals between the tonic and each of 
the succeeding notes, vibrations as well as the 
intervals of two successive notes in the scale. 
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16. Regarding the intervals of two successive 
notes in a scale we found that, in Fig. 2, the 


1. 


following ratios were obtained, viz., thrice, 
3p twice and} twice. Special names have been 


31894 





given to these outstanding ratios in the scale, 
is a Major Tone ;* 4is a Minor Tone ;+ and 
isa Semi Tone.t We have generally in a scale 
‘three major tones, two minor tones, and two 
semi tones. ‘The result is important. If we 
‘insert semi tones between the whole tones in the 
gamut,§ we get in all twelvel of them in 
number, 





17. The same conclusion may be arrived at 
in a different way. Our ancient scientists 
grouped the seven notes under two main 
divisions, prakritha and vikritha. ‘Prakritha’ 
notes are those which are fixed and do not admit 
of any variation or classification, vis., S. and P. ; 
while ‘vikritha’ notes are those which do admit 
of variations or classifications, viz., R G M D N. 
"The classification of vikritha notes may be 











Fig. HI. 


‘There are thus ten notes of the vikritha type 
which, when tacked on to the two prakritha 
notes, give us in all twelve notes. This is 
‘exactly the number of the notes arrived at either 
by ancient Greece or by modern Europe. We 
shall reduce the twelvef notes graphically 
thus:— 


; i | 
ee UT 
Fig. IV. 


E e MMM 

* Chathusruthi. 

4 Thrisrnthi. 

žDwisruthi; Semitone is Halt-Tone. 

$ Gammt is a Scale of cight notes. 

[Min a scale we have 5 tones (major and minor) 
plns 3 semitones. Since 5 tones are xo semitones, the 
‘whole scale is said to consist of (104-2) =22 semitones, 

‘TH we add “S"—The total comes to Thirteen. 
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18. In this figure 4, we have thirteen notes, 
viz., the ten notes of the vikritha type plus the 
three prakritha notes S—P—S. The figures 1 
and 2 appended right below the other notes of 
the scale show that those notes are Komala and 
Thivra respectively. For instance, “R,” means 
Komala R ; “Ra” means Thira R and so on. 
Komala and Thivra mean literally ‘tender’ and 
‘strong’ and represent in music the fat* and 
sharp* notes respectively. Be it noted that now- 
a-days these two terms are confined to the North 
Indian music, while the South Indians have had 
a different nomenclature to denote the ten 
vikritha types, such as, Suddha, Chathusruthi, 
and Shadsruthi Rishabha ; Suddha, Sadharana, 
and Anthara Gandhara; Suddha and Prathi 
Madhyama ; Suddha, Chathusruthi and Shads- 
ruthi Dhaivatha; and Suddha, Kaisiki and 
Kakali Nishada. To avoid, however, any 
possible confusion, I choose, at the outset, to 
apply ‘Komala’ and ‘Thivra’ in connection with 
both the systems of Indian Music ; and I intend 
referring to, and dealing with, the South Indian 
names of the vikritha notes later on. 


19. You will find, in Fig. 4, that, as 
between the thirteen notes, there are twelve 
intervals marked in italics, ‘These twelve inter- 
vals the Europeans regard as the smallest ones 
and call “Semitones!”.§ Now, we first thought 
that a ladderlike arrangement of seven notes: 








* Raising or lowering the pitch by the ratio of a 
Semitone—be it }¢ or gë is making the particular 
pitch "'sharp” or “fat” respectively 

§ All the twelve semitones, be it noted, are not of 
equal intervals. In other words, there are many kinds 
of semitones of different intervals, We have already 
noted }§ to be one interval of a semitone. Watson 
calls it ‘Limma’, The difference between a minor tone 
(2p) and a major tone (f) is also called a semitone, 
which comes up to (P+4P—§xqh )—Gh This 
new interval of $} has a special name given to it, 
iz, “Comma”. Again, the difference between a semi 
tone (}¢) and a minor tone (3p) is also regarded as a 
semitone, which comes up t03P-+}$— 48x }8)— 58 
‘This new interval’s name is “Desis” These three 
kinds of semitones, viz, $4; fd; J4 and even morel?) 
bewilder even the most careful researcher and 
challenge him to divide a gamut into equal parts. 
For instance, in Fig. 4, the ratios $$ and pelude the 
grasp of "ff -semitone—intervals."” Another view is: 
—Jast as there are 3 diatonic intervals (stravas), 50° 
there are 3 enharmonic intervals (eruthis), The 3 
diatonic intervals are :— 
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and an octave, as in Fig. 1, was a scale. We 
are now with ‘another Iadderlike 
arrangement of twelve notes and an octave, as 
in Fig. 4. Are we to call the latter a scale or 
not? 

20. We shall study Fig. 4 still more in 
detail. It is ordinary arithmetic that two 
semitones make one tone and that the twelve 
semitones, in Fig. 4, make six tones in all. The 
question now arises: can we sing the twelve 
semitones, or for that matter, the six tones, in 
succession? The whole musical world pro 
claims we cannot ; and Aristoxenes goes to the 
extent of saying that human voice cannot sing 
even three semitones in succession. The reason 
is this: in singing a Hindu Scale you cannot 
as a rule avoid the dominant note P, inasmuch 
as it forms the prakritha note along with, and 
the samvadi note of, Shadja ; and both S and 
P often form the consonant drones. For 
example, “S to Ra’ is a tone ; "Ra to G2” is 
again a tone; “G2 to Mz is, further again, a 
tone. ‘Thus we find that, in the first tetrachord, 
vize S RC M, there are three tones. After 
M2 comes the co-drone P which, I repeat, cannot 
ordinarily be avoided. Hence you bave 
necessarily to pass from “M2 to P” which is 
only a semitone. Starting again from P, which 
forms the first note of the second tetrachord, you 
traverse first from “P to D2” which is a tone ; 
then from “D2 to N2”, which is again a tone ; 








T) Major Tone = f= 4 Srathis, 

{@) Minor Tone = 18 — 3 Srathis, 

(9) Semitone —}§— 2 Srathis 

‘The enharmonic intervals are sach as correspond 
to a difference of one between the srathis cf the 
swaras, ‘The numbers 4, 3, 2 may be handled im three 





‘Ways 90 a8 to produce a difference of one, €.£-» 
$ 
This is the Indicative Sruthi, the Comma 


of Didymus. 

z srathi; that is, 3è — } 4 = f f= 70Cents 

{strictly 70.6). This is the small semitone. 

(9 G4ad—4=r srthi; that is (3+) FA 
F44 =o Cents. This is the Pythagorean Limma- 

N.B—Dr. Stone, in his Sclentiic Basis of Musie 

remarks: "This discrepancy is a Law of 
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and finally from “Na to S” which is only a 
semitone. We conclude that a singable scale 
invariably consists of fve tones and two 
semitones. 

21. The scale we have been studying is 
Mechakalyani. It is called, in Hindustani 
Music, Yaman ; in European Music, F. Seale + 
in Greek Music, Hypolidic; and in church 
music, Lydian. Milton seems to have been fond 
of our Mechakalyani, in as much as he writes. 

“And ever against eating cares. 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 
Married to immortal verse.” 

The Mechakalyani scale is, as we have seen, 

sung thus :— 


S—Ra—G2—M2—P—D:—N2—S* and the 
process of selecting these eight notes from Fig. 4 
may be shown thus:— 


i 2 3 4 5 
——— ae 


(Tht) Co 


S R,R,G,G,M,M, P D, D,N, N.S 


iG 


Fig. V. 





The sign —— denotes the tone, while, 
the sign $y! denotes the semitone. Mechaka- 
lyani scale consists of five tones and two 
semitones. Other scales which consist of the 
same five tones ahd two semitones are: 
‘Hanumathodi, Natabhairavi, Charukesi, Rishab- 
hapriya, Natakapriya, Karaharapriya, Gowri- 
manohari and Sankarabharanam. But there are 
still good many scales which consist of less thi 
five tones and more than two semitones, The 
following is a rough list of them ; Bhavapriya, 
s Nawanarayani, Shanmul 











vagowla, Kamavardhani, Kiravani, Simmendra- 
madhyam, Sarasangi, Lathangi-Shadvidhamar- 
gini, Chakravakam. Ramapriya, Hemavathi, 
Swarnangi, Suryakantha, Gamanakrama, and 
Dharmavathi. Let us now apply ourselves to a 
closer study of these scales. 

22. Take, for instance, the most popular 
scale of South India, Mayamalavagowla which is 
sung thus:— 
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S-Ri—G2—Mr—P_Di_Nz—S* and the 
‘process of selecting these eight notes from Fig. 4 
may be shown thus:— 








pe Ll! tl 
LJ $ & 


Fig. VI. 


‘We have here three tones and four semitones, 
OF the three tones, the first and the third will 
‘be found to consist each of one full tone and a 
residue but are, for all practical purposes, 
deemed to be each one whole tone. Take again, 
another scale, Vakulabharana which is sung 
thus :— 

S—Ri—G2—M1—P—Di—Ni—S* and the 
process of selecting these eight notes, from 
Fig. 4, may be shown thus:— 


1 2 3 4 
e 
SR, R,G,G, M, M, P D, N, N,S 
a (2) B 
Fig. VII. 


Here we have four tones and three semitones, 
the first tone alone, though practically a whole 
tone is really a tone and a residue. 
23. The following conclusions at which we 
have arrived, are important :— 
(1) A full scale consists of twelve semitones 
or six tones. This is not singable. 
(6) A singable scale consists of five tones 
or less (but not less than three) and 
two semitones or more (but not more 
than four). 
(3) The scale of five tones and two semi- 
tones is called a ‘diatonic’ scale, 
‘because the tones therein play a pro- 
minent part. While the scale of less 
than five tones and more than two 
semitones is called a ‘chromatic’ 
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scale, because the semitones therein 
play a prominent part and give it 
their own chroma or color, ‘A 
chromatic melody’, observes Mr. 
Strangways, ‘tends to centre in the 
cluster of semitones.” 

24. Do the notes, in Fig. 4, form—even as 
they are—a Scale? That was the question we 
had proposed to answer. In the light of the 
definition given above of a scale the thirteen 
notes, in Fig. 4, do form a Scale. Is it diatonic 
or chromatic? Since it is the twelve semitones 

jat play a prominent part therein, the scale of 
4 must be deemed to be a chromatic scale, 
So the Europeans call it. But, as has been said, 
it is not singable but merely consists of a group 
of thirteen notes, Hence the chromatic seale 
of Fig. 4, may be called by some such name as 
the Chromatic-group-scale’, as opposed to so 
many chromatic singable scales which may be 
called chromatic scales pure and simple, The 
present diatonic and chromatic scales may be 
said to have emanated from this chromatic- 
group-scale of Fig. 4. Hence it is that the 
Hindus, like the Greeks, held that the chromatic 
preceded the diatonic, 

25. To sum up. Sound, as opposed to 
noise, forms the aesthetic and emotional side 
of music which is therefore conterminous with 
Physics. The compass of the musical scale 
increases with the state of civilisation, In cities 
the compass is anything up to, and even beyond, 
the octave. Among the west coast tribes it is 
not more than 4 or 5 Notes; among the 
“Malayans and the Travancore boatmen and also 
the Todas, not more than 3 or 4 notes; and 
among the remote Kanikas, only 2 or 3 notes, 
‘There are two broad tendencies in seale-building, 
viz., to step melodically to the next-door note 
and to leap harmonically to one which is not 
next-door, the leap being always to a consonant 
(samvadi) note. ‘Steps’ prevail in South India 
and ‘Leaps’ in North India, The Indian 
musical Scale originally began with a single note 
and reached first to the stage of the primal 
tetrachord of Samaganam, wiz., G R S N. 
Even when the Saman scale became perfect, it 
was conceived as a downward series which, when. 
the instrumental music came more and more into 
vogue, was turned upside down and became an 
upward series of the modern times, All the 
seven notes of a scale were first conceived only 
during the time of Samaganam ; and Sharan- 
gadey only confirms my view by observing 
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“This Music Brahma obtained from Sama- 
veda”.* ‘These seven notes were originally 
studied with reference to 22 semitones but were 
ater on confined to 12. A new interest is being 
created now to realise once again the importance 
of the now-forgotten 22 Sruthis, which will be 
explained in detail in my subsequent article on 
Theory of Music. 


v 


Physiology of Music. 


x. In the preceding section we studied that 
music was impossible without sound and that 
sound itself was impossible without vibrations. 
Be it noted, that, in musical instruments, the 
vibrating elements are to be found in strings or 
leather, as the case may be. But where those 
elements are to be found in the Human Voice? 
“The Vocal Apparatus,” observes.+ Churchill 
Sibley, “is a Musical Instrument of exquisite 
design, sensitive beyond compare and devised by 
Dame Nature to fulfil all her conditions for the 
production of sound, the adjustment of Pitch 
and the infusion of quality.” Every blessed 
individual on this side of the Sun, is in actual 
possession of this exquisitely designed “musical 
instrument.” How is it, then, that he does not 
make use of it? Tt is because he is too indolent 
to care for studying its vibrating part, a tme 
knowledge whereof will substantiate the truth 
of what I elsewhere remarked, viz., ‘whoever 
can talk can sing.” Tf it ìs a glorious privilege 
of man to hear good music, it is his much more 
glorious privilege to produce it. We must there- 
fore thank God for His having given us the 
Voice and the Ears. But should we not make a 
critical study of these special organs, so as to be 
able to all the more appreciate the divine gifts? 
There is yet a practical advantage in such a 
study ; for, it enables the singer to bave a proper 
and effectual control over his Voice which, 
scientifically trained, can—tike the eye—shed 
its tear or sparkle under the influence of joy 
and again can—like the lip—wreathe in smile or 
Pout in scorn, 

3. Music mainly depends on the Respiratory 
Apparatus which consists of the Lungs, the 
Bronchial Tubes, the Bronchi, the Trachea and 
the Larynx, ‘The first four occupy the major 

















* aafe da aae feae: | 
$ Ta his "Voice and ifs Control”. 
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portion of the Thorax or chest, The Lungs— 
which are two in number, viz., the right Lung 
and the left Lung, each of which is divided into 
Jobes and lobules—are spongy and elastic bags 
consisting of air-tubes, cells, blood vessels and 
clastic tissue. The sir which passes in and out 
of them forms the basis of the Voice and travels 
through the Bronchial Tubes, the Bronchi, the 
Trachea and the Glottis of tho Larynx. The 
‘Trachea is a tube beginning from just below the 
Larynx and ending with the two Bronchi, It 
is popularly called the Windpipe. It consists of 
cartilaginous loops, the function whereof is to 
keep the windpipe open at all times, Tt divides 
itself below into two Bronchi, each of which 
ramifies itself into the Bronchial Tubes which 
again merge themselves with the air-cells of the 
Lungs. If the Lungs, the Bronchial Tubes, the 
Bronchi and the Trachea—all together supply a 
current of air, the Larynx is capable of convert 
ing it into Voice. Hence the Larynx is 
popularly called the Voice-Box. 


3, We shall study the Larynx in particular, 
Placed at the upper part of the ait-passaze and 
situated between the ‘Trachea and the Root of 
the Tongue, the Larynx is a funnel-shaped struc- 
ture consisting of cartilages and muscles, formed 
to play into each other’s movement or to move 
together. ‘The cartilages are the ‘Thyroid, the 
Cricoid and the two Arytenoids. ‘The ‘Thyroid 
Cartilage does not form a complete ring around 
the Larynx but only forms the prominence in 
throat, known as ‘the Adam's Apple’. At the 
base of the Thyroid and supporting it on the 
‘Trachea lies the Cricoid which forms itself into 
a complete ring, broader in the back than in 
front, On the top of this broad portion of the 
Cricoid will be found the Arytenoids, which 
invariably accompany the Cricoid in all move- 
ments. ‘The Arytenoids are connected with the 
interior surface of the front part of the Thyroid 
by means of two bonds of firm and yet elastic 
fibres which are imbedded in folds of mucous 
membrane, ‘These bands are called “Vocal 
Cords.” ‘The slit-like aperture formed by the 
vocal cords is called the Glottis, which has a lid 
also—named Epiglottis—to cover it during the 
act of swallowing and thus prevent food or 
drink from getting into the Windpipe. 

4. During quiet breathing, the vocal cords 
are relaxed ; the glottis is wide open ; and the 
current of air passes through, freely, without 
setting the sidelying vocal cords in vibration, 
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Be it noted thst, when the larynx is in a state 
of rest, the aperture of the glottis will be V- 
shaped, the point of the V being forwards and 
the base behind. For in front the two vocal 
cords are fastened permanently closed together ; 
whereas, behind, their extremities will be 
separated, as far as the Aryteniods, to which 
they are attached. 


5. ‘The principal muscles of the Larynx 
ard:—The: Arytenoid Muscle, the Crico-Ary- 
tenoid muscles, the Thyro-Arytenoid muscles 
‘and the Crico-Thyroid muscles. ‘The Arytenoid 
muscle commonly called the Posterior Arytenoid, 
usually draws the arytenoid cartilages together 
and completely closes the glottis. The Crico- 
Arytenoid Muscles are of two kinds, viz., the 
Posterior Crico-Arytenoid and the Lateral Crico- 
‘Arytenoid. ‘The former widens the glottis by 
Swinging the arytenoid cartilages outwards, 
‘while the latter brings the same into position 
and narrows the Glottis. By the more or less 
separate or combined action of these muscles, 
the arytenoid cartilages may be made to ap- 
proach or recede from cach other, and thus 
the Vocal Cords rendered parallel or the reverse. 
The Thyro-Arytenoid muscles are parallel to the 
Focal cords and attached to the same points. 
Hence their contraction produces the relaxation 
‘of the vocal cords. But the Crico-Thyroid 
muscles, which lie betwecn the cartilages of the 
Same tame, produce, when contracted, an oppo- 
site efect, viz., the tightening of the vocal 
cords. Thus the parallelism of the vocal cords is 
determined by the relative distance from cach 
other of the arytenoid cartilages which again 
dépends upon the movement of the Posterior 
Arytenoid and Crico Arytenoid Muscles. But, 
the tension or relaxation of the vocal cords 
depends respectively on whether the Crico-Thy- 
Toid Muscles or the Thyro-Arytenoid Muscles 
contract. When the cords are sufficiently 
parallel and tense, a musical note is produced : 
otherwise no audible sound is heard. Accuracy 
of singing depends upon the precision with 
Which the singer can voluntarily adjust the con- 
tractions of the ‘Thyro-Arytenoid and Crico- 
*Phyroid muscles, so as to give his vocal cords 
‘fhe exact tension at which their vibration will 
yield the notes required. The quality of a 
‘voice—treble, bass, tenor—depends on the make 
Of ‘the particular Larynx, the primitive length 
6f ‘its vocal cords, their elasticity and the 
amount of resonance of the surrounding parts. 
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6. We have now come to a stage when we 
can, in a way, understand the gencral condi- 
tions affecting the production of tone; They 
are 








(x) The perfection of the Larynx and its 
muscles. 


(2) Tho length, firmness and sensitivenėss 
‘of the Vocal cords, 





(3) The symmetry of the nasal and head 
cavities, 

(4) ‘The shape of the pharynx, mouth and 
tongue, 

(5) The size of thorax and capacity of 
lungs. 


A Larynx may be deemed to be 
perfect when its vocal cords can, 
by the action of its muscles, be 
rendered parallel and tight, so as to 
convert the current of sir, coming 
from below, into a Sound. But the 
highness or lowness of the voice 
depends upon whether the vocal 
cords are short or long. As a rule 
the longer the cords, the lower the 
voice. ‘The cords of men are long 
and their voice is low; while those 
of women and children are short and 
their voices are high. Be it noted that 
when a boy reaches 16, his larynx 
enlarges and the vocal cords lengthen 
and hence his voice tends, about that 
age, to “break” or go lower in 
pitch. The larynx of the girl too, 
at the age of puberty, likewise 
changes but her voice is only slight- 
îy affected in pitch. On the whole 
during the period of puberty, 
whether of a boy or a girl, which 
generally ranges from 1 to 3 years, 
a systematic cultivation of singing 
‘should no account be attempted, 
as the injury done may be irrepar- 
able, Another precaution’ a singer 
has to take is that he should not 
sing when suffering from cold, for, 
then, the vocal cords, become heavy 
with’ blood and a hoarse low voice 
results, just as the heavier strings on 
a violin produce a lower note, He 

should avoid smoke, dust, drink, 

condiments or exposure ; for, other- 
wise the delicate mucous membrane 
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‘of the air-passage will be irritated 
and inflamed and prevent him alto- 
gether from singing. Of far more 
consequence to a singer are regular 
habits, sufficient rest and sleep, 
proper diet and rational exercise in 
the open air, The question of dict 
may be left to his taste; but he 
should make it a point never to sing 
immediately after a heavy meal or 
when he is hungry or fatigued. 
Even when sight, hearing, ete. be- 
come impaired, a good vocal organ, 
well-produced and consistently used, 
is said to wear well if due atten- 
tion is paid to bodily health, But 
what an unspeakable curse it is in 
‘our country that the innocent lamb 
of professional music skips and plays 
with the butcher of immorality and 
Ticks the hand just raised to shed its 
blood, A musician must, as a rule, 
Jead a very pure life ; and this rule 
must be enforced by the people at 
large by uniformly disdaining the 
immoral singers and declining to hear 
them. The existence of prostitute- 
singers and (what is more heart- 
rending) prostitute-Bhagavathars is 
a shame to our country ; and the 
patronage held out to them is a 
matter of positive disgrace. 


7. Writers on music, especially of the West, 
attach not a little importance to what they call 
“Voice-Production”, the first essential whereof 
is said to be Deep-Breathing. A knowledge of 
such breathing is said to have saved many a 
glorious voice to enchant the world with sweet 
music, Ono thing is certain that deep breathing 
ig a medicinal prescription ; and, if persistently 
practised, it dissipates the sallow complexion 
and even brings back roses to faded checks ; 
and again, lung diseases would become less 
prevalent, if people would carry out this simple 
exercise, But is such decp-breathing necessary 
for music? I should think it is necessary. For, 
though ordinary breathing is accomplished by 
involuntary and uniform efort, a deeper and 
more expeditious inspiration is felt to be abso- 
lutely necessary for a sustained use of the voice 
which singing too often requires. Hence it is 
pithily said that Breath is to the vocalist what 
the Bow is to the violinist. 


8. ‘The following hints and suggestions re- 
garding Voice-Production may be of some use 
to the reader :— 

To acquire proper voice-produetion, proceed 
as follows: At the beginning of every singing 
lesson, stand straight with chests well out but 
not strained ; place the hands on the sides above 
the hips, fingers in front, thumb at back; 
breathe in slowly through thie nose until the 
lungs are fully expanded and the abdominal 
muscles move ; then exhale slowly through the 
lips, pursed as if for whistling but miking no 
sound. Do this thrice; later on, the number 
may be increased. Next, standing as above, 
first draw a full breath and, while exhaling, 
g ‘Oo’ to a note of medium pitch, till one 
counts five (later six, seven, ¢te.). The sound 
produced should be Soft and kept at the same 
degree all through. Next, standing as above, 
breathe fully and, while exhaling, sing—softly 
and sweetly—a succession of notes in one breath, 
such as, Sa—RiGa—Ma, Later on, other 
notes may be added and the student may be 
enabled to sing, in one breath, the whole 
ascending and descending scale, When a com- 
posed song is learnt, too much attention cannot 
be paid to the full value of every vowel sotind 
occurring there, in as much as the vowel alone, 
unlike the consonant, can be prolonged at 
pleasure or terminated by mere cessation of 
vocal effort, We cannot hold on a consonant, 
since the very act of pronouncing it shuts the 
voice: Further while consonants exhibit the 
intellectual phase of music, vowels exhibit the 
emotional phase thereof, ‘Though consonants 
camnot sustain tone, they can separate vowels 
from one another; and the way to be distinct in 
singing, as in speech, is to exaggerate the conso- 
nants. I need hardly tell you that the common 
cause of confused utterance in singing is the 
neglect of consonants, 

9. Every musician must make it a point to 
study and understand his Sthayi or Voice- 
Register and should strictly avoid singing higher 
than the pitch which the range of his voice 








guard against the danger of inhaling cold or impure 
air, The nasal passages are richly supplied with 
blood-ressels, 20 that on a day when the temperature 
is 36°F, the air during its passage to the larynx will 
rise to about 82°F. 
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will permit. It is sheer ignorance of the deli- 
cate formation of the vocal organs that leads to 
encourage the singers to strain them beyond 
their strength and thus to deteriorate, nay, 
destroy their voice. Foolish ideas still prevail 
in our country, as they once did in Greece, that 
the higher the pitch of a musician, the cleverer 
he is. ‘The trumpet players at the Olympic 
games used to express an excess of joy, when 
they found their exertions had burst a blood- 
vessel or done them some other serious injury, 
A young flute player, Harmonides by name, 
began a solo, on his first public appearance at 
these games, with so violent a blast, in order to 
surprise and elevate the audience, that the poor 
fellow breathed his last into the flute and died 
on the spot. In our country, though such 
serious mishaps have not been recorded to have 
occured, the sorry spectacle still persists—that 
of holding, at a discount, a singer with a lower 
range of voice, as though he belonged to an 
inferior rank, I have often noticed another bad 
custom of abruptly asking any singer, who 
happened to be present as one of the audience 
in a music party, to get up on the platform and 
sing a song or two. If that singer declined, he 
used to be blackmarked as an ill-mannered chutl, 
‘he truth is that the people are steeped in dir: 
ignorance of the hard fact that one singer's 
sthayi will not suit another singer's sthayi: 
aand that when the former's performance is over 
in one particular register, the latter ought not 
to be required to conform his voice to that self- 
same pitch, irrespective of his capacity to do so. 
False Intonation or singing out of tune is a 
different thing from sthayi and is due to forcing 
the voice or the effects of a cold or a defective 
ear. ‘The last case may be generally regarded 
as hopeless. But the other two may be safely 
corrected. 

10. A word about Resonance and I shall 
have finished this portion of my discourse, 
Every musical sound is in itself something more 
than a simple tone produced by one set of 
vibrations, Tt is a compound tone, made up of 
fundamental sound and certain other higher 
sounds—called Overtones—generated by it. 
Hence the tonic Sa is deemed to include in it 
all the overtones of the other six swaras, as its 
mame Shadja (born of six) indicates. Had it 
mot been for the presence of overtones, all 
musical sounds would be of the same colorless 
character. Indeed the quality and distinction 
‘of every musical sound depends upon the 
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number, order, and comparative prominence of 
its overtones. 

11, Now, besides these overtones, there is 
a still more important factor for our early recog- 
nition, In answer to the vibration set up by the 
vocal cords, some other parts of the body also 
agree to set up co-vibration, corresponding in 
pitch to the first cause. ‘This “co-vibration’” is 
‘When we sing in the higher 
i, the resonance comes from the 
nasal and head cavities ; when we sing in the 
middle or madhya sthayi, it comes from the 
pharynx, mouth and the shaping of the tongue ; 
and when we sing in the lower or mandra sthayi, 
it comes from the thorax or chest, Now you 
realise the truth and importance of the five con- 
ditions affecting the production of tone, enume= 
rated above. No musical sound will be 
perfectly sweet without its corresponding 
resonance ; and the importance of this truth 
is recognised even in the construction of Instru- 
ments. Hence the pianoforte is provided with 
its sound-board, the trumpet with its tube and 
tha violin with its hollow body. “ 

12. Finally, I should like to rivet your 
pointed attention to a fact that a fine voice— 
acquired as it may be with a full knowledge of 

physiological conditions—is not after all 
‘enough for a good singer to challenge the public 
verdict ; for he must also possess an artistic 
temperament, a genuine individuality and. the 
consummate self-control acquired by training: 
and experience, each of which will loom in 
importance, as we proceed to tackle thd next 
subject—Psychology of Music, 
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Psychology of Music. 


1. Psychology deals primarily with thought- 
activity, feelings and will; and all the 
subdivisions of the subject come under one or 
another of these three essontials. But what 
relation subsists between them and Music? You 
start at a loud noise ; but a sweet sound invari- 
ably creates instantancous pleasure, ‘Thus the 
loud noise and sweet sound first touch your 
feelings of pain and pleasure and cause ‘Reflex 
Actions.’ You then proceed to find ont their 
cause ; and that is an aspect of thought-activity, 
by virtue of which Associations of Ideas are 
formed between cause and effect. Morning 
Rages, like Bhoopala, call to your mind the 
associations of the morning; and the swara 
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letters are always associated with the sounds 
Peculiar to them. Hence music-teaching seems 
to be based upon the principles of Reflex Action 
and the Association of Ideas ; and when various 
‘kinds of sound are introduced into music, 
associations which these sounds convey in real 
life are called up and suitable feelings are 
expressed by means of the Reflex Action, 

2, Most singers of the present day are stiff, 
inanimate and wooden when they sing. Either 
they do not feel their songs or manage to conceal 
their feelings. ‘The latter is due to a fallacious 
notion that unfortunately prevails in some parts 
that a musician must sing in such a manner as 
nobody should know who it is that sings. By 
nature, all men are good clocutionists, Listen 
to a child pleading with its mother in long- 
drawn and tenderly inflected notes, As we 
grow up, this natural freedom of voice and 
Resture gets overlaid by an artificial repression, 
Yet, when suddenly caught or strongly moved, 
we forget our stiffness and become natural again. 
‘The great thing in singing a song is to let the 
feelings have full play in the voice, the face and 
even the gesture of body and limb; and the 
great secret of the singer's power over the 
hearts of his hearers lics in his total forgetful- 
ness of self and surroundings and in entering: 
heart and soul into the conception of the 
‘composer, 

3. Music again, it 











said, is the language 
of emotions. Emotion, like heat, is a form of 
cnergy. When it enters the body, its active 
Power depends on the quality of the nerve sub- 
stance over which it spreads. If the substance 
isa good conductor, the whole human frame is 
thrilled with emotion. If the nerve is a bad 
conductor, music produces no effect in him. 
‘The same idea has been graphically described 
this :—Take a point A and draw a line A B to 
indicate “nerve-power’’. Draw another line 
AC perpendicular to AB ; and let AC indicate 
“will-power”, From the centre A at the 
distance AB, draw a circle. We thus have a 
quadrant CAB and shall consider it. Bisect the 
right angle CAB by a straight line drawn from A 
to meet the circumference CB at D. ‘Then AD 
will be the line midway between the will-power 
and the nerve-power. It represents a well- 
balanced mind. ‘The more one moves from AD 
and marches towards AC, the stronger his will- 
Power becomes and his nerve-power if any 
‘weakens correspondingly ; softer feelings 
disappear ; music does not move him. But if 
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he moves from AD towards AB, his will-power 
decreases and nervepower increases. He 
becomes yielding to emotion and is carried away 
with music. The angle BAD is musical, while 
the angle CAD is unmusical. Capacity to 
appreciate music depends upon the position one 
occupies in the quadrant. Shylock «stood 
exactly on the line AC, while Romeo and Juliet 
exactly on the line AB. Again Kaikeyi stood 
on AC, while Dasaratha stood on AB. In the 
former there is no room for nerve-power, while 
in the latter there is no room for will-power, 
Hence Kaikeyi out-beat Dasaratha, General 
education brings a man from AB nearer and 
nearer to AB, while music-teaching brings him 
from AC nearer and nearer to AD. ‘Thus 
gencral and music teachings are absolutely 
necessary for a man’s cultural life, Nero, who 
“Addled when Rome burnt,” furnishes to us a 
rather curious example of a man who was really 
a sirong-willed person but studied music as a 
matter of intellectual—not emotional—pleasure, 
‘he psychological effect of musical notes 

a serious study, In this connection 
Mr, Sibley observes: “the keynote is the point 
of finality and repose ; the second degree of the 
scale suggests incompleteness ; the major-third 
is bright and brilliant but the minor is 
mournful and solemn ; tho fifth is emphatic 
the major sixth is buoyant and the minor sad 
and, lastly, the seventh degree conveys the 
feeling of longing or surprise.” We shall how- 
ever make our own inquiries about the matter. 

5. Tn the period of babyhood, a child's eyes 
are almost closed and the sight, if any, is void 
of purpose, All the limbs of the body are 
quite at ease. ‘There is serone tranquillity oyer 
the face and, for that matter, over the whole 
system. ‘The tonic Sa represents that stage. 
For, while sounding it, you are in your own 
usual speaking voice and so make no effort, 
‘There is no strain given to any muscle or nerve 
of your body. Your face is bright and your 
eyes are almost closed. Hence the tonic or 
Keynote Sa may like the babyhood be said to 
represent serene tranquillity and mark a cheerful 
note. 

6. As the baby grows, it begins to feel a 
little disturbed by sound and form coming from 
outside, But the disturbance is vague and the 
child cannot recognise the sound or the form. 
It shows a tendency to forget the vague 
impressions caused from outside and to relapse 
into the original state of serene tranquillity. 
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“Rr'—that is Komala Ri—represents this 
second stage. Unlike the keynote, it disturbs 
the mind though mildly ; opens the eyes though 
a little; creates a sort of drowsiness and tends 
to go down and merge with the tonic. Hence 
Rr, may be stid to indicate a little disturbance 
and to mark a plaintive note. 

7. In the period of boyhood, the child 
unlike in its infancy, able to wide open its 
‘eyes and perceive and recognise the sound and 
form coming from outside ; docs not allow its 
mind to be disturbed by it but enjoys at the 
happy perception thereof. “Ra”—that is 
‘Thivra Ri—represents this third stage. There 
is no drowsiness or plaintiveness in sounding 
Ra which is attended with the wide opening of 
the eyes aud indicates a clear awakening and 
perception and which comes under the category 
Of a cheerful note. 

8. In its youth the child has to undergo 
the severe discipline of a rigid timetable. 
“G1,"—that is Komala Ga—represents this 
uneasy stage and is therefore a plaintive note. 

9. The stage of inquiry arrives at the early 
manhood of the now-grown-up child which 
therefore consents to joyfully acquire much 
knowledge. Hence “G2”—that is Thivra Ga— 
which represents this stage is a cheerful note. 

10. Optimism and egoism form the several 
feature of the young man puffed up with mere 
knowledge. “Mr'—that is Komala Ma— 
represents this stage and is generally a cheerful 
note. 

31. When, upon thé hard and unsym- 
Pathetic rock of the world, the earthen vessels 
of optimism and egoism are broken to pieces ; 
the hitherto optimistic man feels himself 
disappointed and grows pessimistic, This 
seventh stage is represented by “M2""—that is 
‘Thivra Ma—which is, doubtless, a plaintive 
note. 

x2, Wisdom and humility, then, set right 
the mind of the disappointed man which (mind) 
thereupon reaches the happy state of equili- 
brium. P—that is Panchama—represents this 
happy eighth stage and is a cheerful note. 

13. Having arrived at the stage of P the 
young man’s mind begins to be vaguely vexed 
With the problem of eternal life. ‘This vague 

is represented by “D.”—that is 
Komala Dha—which is a plaintive note. 

14. The resson of the disturbance is per- 
ceived to be the want of Bhakthi or faith in God. 
This perception is ths tenth stage represented 
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by “D2""—that is Thivra Dha—which is again. 
a plaintive note. P 

35. “Nr”—that is Komala Ni—marks the 
eleventh stage of Bhakthimarga being cheerfully 
followed ; and hence it is a cheerful note, 

16. A doubt regarding the efficacy of prayer 

arises in the twelfth stage of “N2”—that is 
‘Thivra Ni—which may be marked as a plaintive 
note. 
17. In the thirteenth stage, the happy con- 
clusion is arrived at, viz, the service of 
humanity is worship of God. ‘The octave Sa 
represents this stage and is therefore a cheerful 
note. 


18. Thus the thirteen stages of a man’s* 
life represent the thirteen notes of music in an 
octave. On analysis, it will be found that from 
the tonic Sa to Pa there are five cheerful notes 
and three plaintive notes: and from Pa to 
octave Sa there are two cheerful notes and three 
plaintive notes. If you eliminate the prakrithi 
swaras “‘Sa—Pa—So,” you will find that, in a 
given octave, there are more plaintive notes than 
cheerful ones. Hence Shakespeare rightly 
observed—“I am never merry when I hear sweet 
music.” ‘The cheerfulness or sorrowfulness of 
a song depends on the nature of the notes 
selected. 





19. Now, I have to familiarise you with 
What may be called “the Æsthetics of Music.” 
Æsthetics—I need hardly tdl you— is that 
branch of philosophy which deals with “the 
beautiful” and is, indeed, a doctrine of taste. 
My object in drawing your special attention to 
this aspect of the question is to suggest to you 
a secret whereby to create a wholesome taste for 
music in the generality of the people, ‘The 
Savage in the hill, the peasant in the fidd and 
the cultured man in the music-hall have each 
his own idea of beauty, and music therefore 
Affects them cach in his own way, It must not 
be forgotten that man is, in the first place, an 
animal and then a human being and that there- 
fore the senses of touch, tongue and nose—which 
are more important for the needs of animal life 
affect him much more readily and quickly than 
the other two senses, viz., the eye and the ears, 
To the savage, or the savageminded man, 
pce T ea 


“Here I took Thiazaraja’s life and described it in 
terms of the thirteen notes. Others’ Hives may not 
conform themselves to these terms. But one thing is 
certain that in a musical scale there is more of plain- 
tive notes than of cheerful ones. 
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music will affect primarily his senses of touch, 
tongue and nose ; and lascivious songs—Javalis 
for instance—will please him very easily and 
make him be “all teeth.” But mere sensual 
pleasure, be it remembered, is incapable of affect- 
ing the mind or serving higher purposes ; nor 
is its field of action wide enough to perpetuate, 
intensify or even variegate the pleasure, Hence 
the necessity of higher music that will appeal 
tore to the sense of hearing than to the lower 
group of senses. 

20. Every higher musician must therefore 
make it a point not only to be satisfied with his 
‘own elevated condition, in point of music, but 
also to see that the audience he wants to please 
is also elevated to his level. But the tendency 
goes the other way, the musician is content to 
devel himself down even unto the wretched 
predicament of the audience. 

21. Both the musicians and their audience 
have, alike, forgotten the wholesome lessons* 
taught by Thiagaraja in his Sogasuga Mridanga 
Thalamu and Kaddanuvariki. The former 
krithi shows that Thiagaraja recognised, as an 
accompanying percussion-instrument of music, 
Mridangam and (mark !) Mridangam alone ; but 
not Kanjira, Dolak, Ghata, and a host of other 
antiquated instruments. ‘The history of musical 
instruments reveals that, of all percussion- 
instruments, Mridangam is the highest and 
latest product. To use, therefore, in a musical 
performance, all the out-of-date and superseded 
instruments side by side with, or (what is 
‘worse !) sometimes even without Mridangam is 
as absurd and ridiculous as a Master of Arts 
using after his name all his previous and super- 
seded titles, such as, Matriculate, F.A., B.A., and 
MA. Again, the same krithi makes a telling 
suggestion that the singer, like a master, should 
ever come to, and maintain, the forefront ; while 
the instrumentalist, like a servant, should ever 
keep himself in the back-ground, in subordina- 
tion to the singer. If the order is reversed, 
much the same chaos and confusion will ensue in 
the region of music, as we witness in the region 
Of politics, consequent on the servant of the 
‘Executive Council lording it over the master of 
the Legislative Council and reducing it to a 
“Glorified Debating Society." 

a2, The latter krithi, Kaddanuvariti, 
teaches us another lesson, It emphasises the 
‘importance of the time-honored ‘Thambura even 


*See my Life of Thiagaraja. 








for the purpose of drone, and not of the now- 
unfortunately—prevailing Harmonium, against 
which such European Scholars. as Messrs. 
Clements and Fox Strangways have fought 
tirade. If, in spite of the Europeans’ tirade 
against the European harmonium and of the 
Indians’ emphasis on the Indian Thambura, our 
people still persist in the use of the vicious 
monster} of the tempered instrument; the 
reason is to be sought for in the never-untrue 
lines of Alexander Pope: 





ice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace," 

23. There is still another and deeper reason 
for the present depravity of taste. ‘That is the 
fallacious view of the Theory of Beauty which 
deserves to be exposed now. Beauty has been 
wrongly regarded as an entity and the modern 
musician laboured under a mistaken notion that 
he had no other option than to adjust his own 
music to the entitative notion of beauty held by 
his audience. ‘The truth is that beauty is—not 
an entity—but a relation, A rustic passes by 
and even lives amidst a beautiful scenery and 
yet heeds it not ; while a townsman, living far 
from that scenery and crushed by a weight of 
anxieties from which the rustic is happily free, 
ever appreciates and has at least a landscape 
before him. Hence beauty is a matter of un- 
doubted relation. ‘The people must not there- 
fore be supposed to have any absolute idea of 
beauty germinated in their mind ; for, really it 
grows in proportion to the development of their 
mind and in its relation to the outward nature. 
Hence I repeat that a fine voice alone is not 
enough for a musician but that he must also 
have an artistic temperament, a gennine indivi 
duality and consummate self-control, all capable 
of levelling up his audience. In other words, 
the up-bringing of musicians alone is only a 
partial work and must be supplemented or com- 
Plemented by the up-bringing of the audience 
as well. ‘The musician is a gem—a precious gem 
indeed ; but the audience is the Tight wherein 
alone the gem can shine and exhibit its beauty. 
‘You are now in a position to understand that 
you cannot rightly complain about the want of 
musicians without previously creating an appre 
ciative audience for them for the reason that the 





For a Monster the harmoniam is inasmach as it 
Zloats on suffocating the Indian intonation. 
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musicians and the audience usually adjust them- 
selves according to the immutable Law of Supply 
and Demand. Open, and take care of, music- 
schools all over the country and the musicians 
will take care of themselves. I cannot assure 
you that, by opening music schools, every 
blessed individual living in our country will be, 
without a single exception, metamorphosed into 
‘a musical being. For, just as you have color- 
blindness, unaffected by Tight-waves ; so you 
have “sound-ddafness"”, so to speak, unaffected 
hy air-wayes. It is a matter of ordinary 
experience that men, who have excelled in the 
Knowledge of abstruse scientific truths, are 
almost insensible to the most elementary forms 
of artistic, and of even natural beauty. Such 
men God, in the plentitude of His wisdom, has 
excluded, for the time being, from the ine 
heritance of music, We must all pray that they 
must sooner or later evolve themselves to musical 
persons but should not find fault with them for 
their present unavoidable apathy for the fine 
art. The existence of such incorrigible men is 
certainly no argument against the establishment 
‘of music-schools which, like an arrow shooting 
‘at two birds, creates at once both the musicians 
and an appreciative audience. 

24. Let us pursue the subject of beauty 
still further, as stich a pursuit is attended with 
the most practical consequences, especially, from 
the musician's stand-point of view. ‘Too often 
do we find musicians tainted with a spirit of 
amateurish exclusiveness, born of narrow pre- 
judice which leads him on to say that this music 
is beautiful and that music is ugly. Do not the 
Europeans cry down the Indian Music? And 
do not the Indians return the compliment with 
n compound interest? ‘The law of relativity of 
beauty will, if carefully understood, set right 
these erratic men. Ugly is the sight of a man 
covered with dust and blood, stentoriously breath- 
ing through dilated nostrils and mouth agape, 
a wild look of fury in his eyes. But the very 
pathology of his appearance and expression will 
‘seem almost sublime, if we see in him a devoted 
‘warrior fighting for his fatherland and his home. 
But again to a mind which has overstepped the 
boundary of the notion of fatherland and home 
and thinks of mankind as of one brotherhood, 
the appearance of a blood-stained soldier is 
doubly loathsome. ‘Thus the idea of beauty 
cannot, in the nature of things, be absolute but 
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only relative. The Europeans must not there- 
fore think of adjusting the Indian Music tq their 
taste but should do the contrary. Accustomed 
to the music of an orchestra, the artificial atmos- 
phere of an upholstered and crowded concert 
hall and the complexity and variety of emotion 
awakened by the claborate developments of 
modern western music, it is not surprising that 
the delicacy and subjectivity of Indian Music 
leave them little moved or give only an impres- 
sion of monotony. Tt is more their misfortune 
than their fault that they cannot appreciate the 
beauty of Indian Music, I do not deny that the 

ie remark holds good in the case of some 
indians too. But the greatest charge with which 
an Indian musician is attacked is that he hates 
the ancient music of his own country as some- 
thing ugly and is enamoured of the present 
street-music even to a fault, Is the revival of 
Sharangadev's Ragas a step forward or a 
symptom of decadence? Is the bringing back 
of the old Nata to commence a music-party in 
preference to the modern Hamsadhwani and the 
hackneyed Vatapi Ganapatim, set on foot by 
Maha Vythinaihier—a step in the right direction 
or wrong direction? ‘The law of relativity of 
beauty holds the answers to myriads of such 
questions. 

as. Closely allied with the notion of beauty, 
there is also that of sublimity and both the 
notions form the basis of study of all fine arts. 
What is the difference between beauty and sub- 
limity? Physical littleness contributes to the 
cmotion of beauty, while physical superiority 
to that of sublimity. Nothing is sublime that 
is not vast and powerful and nothing is beauti- 
ful that is not small and enchanting. ‘The 
Greecian Cupid is beautiful ; but the Egyptian 
Pyramid is sublime. We have now to consider 
Which sounds are beautiful and which sublime, 
A woman's voice is beautiful but a man’s voice 
is sublime. The notes of stringed instruments 
are beautiful, but those of wired instruments 
as well as of perenssion-instruments are sublime, 
Since Nature delights in both the Sublime and 
the Beautiful we have but to follow Nature and 
adjust our music-party in such a way os to 
bring into prominence these two esthetic emo- 
tions. Hence it was that Patnam Subramanier 
instinctively insisted on the accompaniment of 
“Maddala, Thala, Thambura, Vina and Murali”? 
with a sweet voice, in his Dhanyudeveado, 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS : 
A TRAVESTY. 


By MR. A. B. VENKATARAMAN. 


‘Phe formation of the new ministry in Madras 
raises matters of constitutional importance 
haying no perallel with the present conditions 
in any self-governing country and having no 
support in the past in any country where 
responsible “government has become a fait 
‘accompli, 

‘The Government in a communique announced 
that it be established as a convention that the 
‘Ministers resign before the formation of the new 
council. ‘There is in it more than meets the eye. 
Constitutional conventions, as followed in 
ordered, constitutionally progressive countries, 
demand that the old ministers unless defeated 
in the elections, should face the Council and 
take its verdict ; but here in Madras—we under- 
stand this course was adopted in other provinces 
also—a different convention has been adopted. 
‘Phe convention which in England has been very 
largely a result of accident and absence of design 
has here been dictated by the Governor. In 
other words, the resignation of the old Ministry 
has had its origin in the ostensible desire to 
establish a convention, whose sponsor has been 
the Governor, 

‘The ‘Justice’ party has not been returned on 
any party cry or party programme, but it so 
happened—as it would always happen—that 
most of the M.L.C,'s happen to be Non- 
Brahmins and the ‘Justice’ party claimed them 
all in its fold—an ipse dixit based on the ground 
that Non-Brahmins ipso facto belong to it. 
Now the claim has been beaten hollow by the 
formation of a Non-Bralimin opposition. The 
fact that the Ministers did not resign during the 
ast three years when they lost the confidence 
of the house almost and that now, after the 
general elections, they resign in response to the 
Press Communique, goes to illustrate another 
convention being established perhaps (notwith- 
standing any section in the Government of 
Tndia Act’ or any instruction laid down in the 
Joint Committee Report) viz., that the ministers 
depend on the Governor for “getting into”! and 
“getting on” with their office. The Ministers 

9 à 


hold their offices during the pleasure of the 
Governor while the Executive Councillors are 
even a worse lot in as much as they have to 
serve two masters, the Governor and the 
Ministers, as can be illustrated in the case of the 
late lamented Sir K, S. Aiyengar anent the 
introduction of the Irrigation Bill, who resigned 
as he did not care to continue in office on 
sufferance, 

In this connection the position of the English 
Prime Minister may be considered, In the 
words of Alston ‘“The English Prime Minister 
serves two masters, If the House to which he 
owes his elevation turns against him, he can 
destroy it and appeal for support to the nation 
(or even possibly hold office for a time, relying: 
on the support of the sovereign till smoother 
times come round—though this is scarcely con- 
ceivable, unless the country passes again through 
some great crisis such as that at the end of the 
18th century) while on the other hand, he may 
continue to act as if quite indifferent to the 
general feeling of the nation, provided only the 
Majority is for him’. It will be thus seen that 
the two constitutional masters whom the 
English Prime Minister has to serve may even 
be defied by the Indian Ministers, 

Adverting to the debate on the “No Con- 
fidence” motion of Mr. C. R. Reddi, the Hon'ble 
Education Minister, in defence of the Ministry 
is reported to have said that the Ministers are 
individually responsible. It is not known 
whether he was fully alive to the significance of 
his statement. Either the Ministers are respon- 
sible or they are not. If they are responsible, 
their responsibility is individual or collective. 
If according to the Hon’ble Mr. Patro they are 
individually responsible, the resultant product is 
American departmentalism, not the English 
Cabinet Government, and the necessity that the 
Ministers should belong to the same party will 
be obviated. ‘The fact that they are of the 
same party cuts the ground underneath the 
argument emphasising individual responsibility 
and affords overwhelming evidence in favour of 
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the supposition that the Ministers are collectively 
responsible. If they are collectively responsible, 
they must resign in a body or accept office as a 
body. When bas happened is that the Ministry 
having resigned, a truncated body with the 
repudiation of one arm haé accepted fce with 
the substitution of another, In England even as 
carly as 1765 the principle of Cabinet solidarity 
had gained ground, Referring to Rockingham's 
first Ministry, Lord Chesterfield writes (Vide 
Dp. a12—15 “Government of England” by 
Hearn), “I do not remember in my times to 
have seen so much at once as an entire new 
Board of Treasury and two new Secretaries of 
State cum multis aliis”, Again the late Lord 
Morley in his Life of Walpole observes “As 
a genreal rule, every important piece of depart- 
mental policy is taken to commit the entire 
Cabinet and its members stand or fall together. 
‘Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer may be driven 
from office by a bad dispatch from the Foreign 
‘office, an excellent Home Secretary may suffer 
for the blunders of a stupid minister of war. 
‘Phe Cabinet is a unit—a unit as regards the 
Sovereign and a unit as regards the legislature. 
Tts views are laid before the Sovereign and before 
Parliament, as if they were the views of one 
man. It gives its advice as a single whole, both 
in the royal closet and in the hereditary or repre- 
sentative chamber, ‘The first mark of the 
Cabinet, as that institution is understood, is 
united and indivisible responsibility”, ‘This 
famous passage from the pen of Lord Morley 
is supported by the more authoritative utterance 
of his chief Mr, Gladstone. He said “As the 
Queen deals with the Cabinet, just so the Cabinet 
deals with the Queen, The Sovereign is to 
know no morc of any differing views of differing 
ministers than they are to know of any collateral 
‘Tepresentation of the monarchical office, they are 
in unity before the sovercign and the Sovereign 
is an unity before them. While cach minister 
is an adviser of the Crown, the Cabinet is an 
tunity and none of its members can advise as an 
individual without, or in opposition, actual or 
Preoumed, to his colleagues”. It would be 
absurd to maintain, that in this sense, the 
Ministers under the Indian dyarchy are collec. 
tively responsible. 

‘The next question that arises is “To whom 
are the Ministers responsible,” Now this has 
been partly anticipated. In theory they are res. 
Donsible to the council and through it to the 
electorate, In practice they are responsible to 
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the Governor. ‘The first would imply the resig- 
nation of the Ministry, if it gets defeated in any 
important Government measure, Some M.L.C,'s 
are of opinion that for the Minister's sins of 
omission and commission, the party is respons 
sible. Now, this is altogether the negation of 
ministerial responsibility, a sine qua non of res- 
ponsible government. When important govern- 
mental measures are defeated, the Ministry does 
not resign. ‘The question of responsibility to 
the clectorate too has been brushed aside, The 
Religious Endowments Bill has been carried 
through in the teeth of opposition from the elec- 
torate. ‘The Viceroy has reserved his assent to 
it and it is in-operative. He rightly under- 
stood the large measure of protest and the 
volume of public opinion against it. ‘The 
members of the ‘Justice’ party might have 
defined their attitude towards a question of this 
kind and might have canvassed with an elec- 
tion cry. In practice, the Governor's dictating 
a convention and his choice of the Ministers 
(whereas in England the choice is of course very 
narrowly limited in practice) serve only to 
strengthen the belief that the Ministers are res- 
ponsible for their acts to the Governor, but what 
then is the dividing line between the Reserved 
Half and the Transferred Half? 

On the other hand, if the Ministers are really 
responsible to the Legislature, why should the 
nominated element in the Council be allowed to 
vote on an important measure like the “No con- 
fidence” motion moved by Mr. C. R. Reddi in 
the local council on the 27th November, when, 
properly speaking, the question should be 
decided by the elected clement purely, This ıs 
perhaps another convention among the several 
conventions by which the Reserved Half, ac- 
cording to the Home Member, Sir Charles 
Todhunter, endeavours to develop what is ude 
mittedly a transitional and imperfect form of 
government, Another convention perhaps is the 
voting of the Ministers also against the "No con. 
fidence’ motion, ‘This may mutatis mutandis be 
applied to elections of Presidents in Local Boards 
and Municipalities when two or more candidates 
contest the Presidentship, why not allow them 
to vote for themselves? On its very face, this 
is ridiculous. Similarly when the Ministers are 
indicted, they can not be allowed to vote, ‘The 
neutral attitude of Sir K. V. Reddy, ex-minister, 
has been legitimate, constitutional and therefore 
commendable. Ky 


The inevitable inference is that the Engli 
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conventions, very largely the outcome of accident 
and absence of design are distorted in Tndia and 
that it is feared, the ultimate result will be that 
the so-called responsible government, even on a 
limited scale as it has been given, will be neither 
responsible, nor ordered Government and the 
so-called “Reforms,” a farce, 


‘This fear is confirmed when we contrast the 
powers of an Indian Minister with those of an 
English Minister. We can allow the Indian 
Minister to speak for himself "I am Minister of 
Development minus Forests and you all know 
that Development depends a good deal on Forests. 
I am Minister of Industries without Factories, 
which are a reserved subject, and Industries 
without Factories are unimaginable. I am 
Minister of Agriculture minus Irrigation. You 
can understand what that means. How agricul- 
ture can be carried on extensively without Irriga- 





tion in the hands of those who are responsible 
for it is rather bard to realise. I am also 
Minister of Industries without electricity which 
is also a reserved subject. You all know the 
part which electricity is playing in the develop- 
ment of Industries now-a-days. The subjects of 
Labour and of Boilers are also reserved. But 
these after all are some of the defects of the 
Reform Scheme”, ‘The powers of the English 
Minister are thus described by Mr. Low:— 
“Backed by a stable and substantial majority in 
Parliament, his power is greater than that of the 
German Emperor or the American President, for 
he can alter the laws, he can impose taxation 
and repeal it and he can direct all the forces of 
the state, ‘The one iondition is that he must 
keep his majority, the outward and concrete ex- 
pression of the fact that the nation is not willing 
to revoke the plenary commission with which it 
has clothed him”, 
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By Dr. Brurenpra Natu Durr, M.A., Ph.D. 


For the last two decades India is in a state they are being asked to sacrifice themselves for 


of political unrest. The Extremists and revolu 
tionists have been conducting a vigorous 
campaign for putting an end to the foreign rule. 
‘To-day, the non-co-operation movement has set 
the whole of India in motion against the foreign 
domination. A ferment has been created in the 
minds of the ever sleeping dumb masses which 
may burst forth at any opportune time, But 
nobody is clear as yet what exactly we want to 
do, 

‘True it is that the non-co-operation move- 
ment has some policy and follows some tactics to 
meet the requirements of the time, yet a well- 
defined goal has not been presented to the 
masses. It is said that Swaraj is the national 
goal. But the nature of Swaraj is still kept un- 
known. At present a spiritual interpretation is 

given to it. It still remains a mystery as 
to what position the masses are going to occupy 
in the body-politics of the future Swaraj though 


it, In the same way the revolutionary move- 
ment docs not give the public a better concepe 
tion of its ideal. Every revolutionary talks of 
“‘revolution"’ and “‘independence’ but it seems 
very few are clear about its constructive side or 
programme. The Indian revolutionary movement 
has got no definite, clear-cut, constructive 
Programme, It is still groping in the dark. For. 
that reason, it has developed no political philo- 
sophy of its own as yet. 

Every movement which wants to appeal to 
the public must have a program of its own work 
and ideal, which will serve as the rule of conduct 
of the movement. Every movement pursues 
some aims, and it must have definite ideals, 
otherwise it will die ont. Eyery movement must 
be focussed in a party which will be the organisa- 
tion of its workers. And, therefore, there can- 
not be a party which has not a definite 
Programme. 
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‘To-day the Indian movements of various 
shades of radicalism, which are striving for 
freedom, have hazy notions regarding their 
Constructive side. People shout for freedom, for 
self-government, for Swaraj, or for independence, 
but very few of them are clear as to how it 
should be worked out, and the constructive pro- 
gram after it. We do not make an analysis of 
the social and economic factors that are playiug 
great part in the society and which impels various 
social classes to fight for the control of the 
governing machine. On this account the Indian 
movement for freedom dwells in quagmires of 
contraries and impossibilities. 

‘Now it is our duty to make an analysis of the 
Social forces that are working and playing a great 
part in our society, to investigate about the social 
lasses that are working for the cause of freedom 
and to form a practical program for the guidance 
Of the movement. Program cannot be manufac- 
tured from one’s own brain and be set up as a 
fitting mschine for al but it ebal be taken from 
‘To-day the masses are participating in the 
Political movement already launched out, but 
they must know what is the goal of the move- 
ment. Vague phrases with ambiguous meanings 
‘cannot always be set up as an ideal for which the 
masses are asked to die. A clear cut ideal must 
be put up before them. If they are asked to 
fight, they must know for what end they are 
fighting. 

Tt is clearly to be discerned that India is 
drifting day by day towards a revolution. Uni- 
versal discontent against the forcign rule exists 
from a long time, Besides that, the Indian 
Liberal Bourgeoisie impelled by its class interests 
is becoming everyday more and more radical in 
polities. ‘The economic interests of this class 
forces it to come to opposition with the British 
Bourgeosic which is-dominating India to-day. 
‘Therefore the most radical section of it is to-day 
trying for a change of the regime. In addition 
to it, the masses are aroused and are organising 
themselves to safeguard their economic 
interests. They to-day are resenting the cx- 
ploitations tinder which they suffer. And in 
strikes they are giving vent to their resentments, 
Their minds are also disturbed of the old 
equipoise. ‘They are trying to assert themselves, 
Tn this wise, they are also getting revolutionary. 

I do not mean by revolution—a bloodshed, 
warfare, but a change of mode of thinking 
and betterment of society too. In present day 
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India, the workers of the revolutionary move- 
ment are recruited from amongst the petty bour- 
geoisie and bourgeoisie classes. ‘They so far ore 
the most revolutionary minded section of the 
Indian community. But it remains as yet 
to be seen how far these classes advance in the 
fight for freedom in future, Already the conser- 
vative section of the Bourgeoisie is retreating: 
under the banner of “liberalism” and “loyalty”. 

But the masses are getting restless and show- 
ing life, ‘The huge Indian masses are aroused 
and are trying to get class-consciousness, Tt can 
be clearly discerned that the brunt of the fight for 
freedom will fall on them, as the other social 
classes impelled by their interests will gradually 
fall out in the course of the struggle, ‘Thus, in 
order to make the masses to fulfil its great his- 
toric mission, they should be organised into an 
independent political party. 


In order to guide the masses a constructive 
program dealing with the tactics and the ideal 
should be given to them. It has been left to 
‘Mahatma Gandhi to touch the right chord of 
the Indian movement for freedom, ie., the 
masses have been aroused at last. Now it is the 
duty of the workers for independence to follow 
the wake of Mahatmaji and to work with the 
masses, for the masses, and to guide them 
along the correct path. The movement if not 
directed to a definite goal will come to grief, 
‘The movement and upheaval of 1857 inspite of 
its glorious sacrifices and heroic fights became a 
failure as there was no constructive programme 
and no commanding brain to guide it, Dynastic 
ambitions and fierce race hatred brought about 
the revolt which was quelled by a handful of 
determined enemy in a pool of blood. ‘The 
intelligentsia and the masses kept themselves 
aloof from this wave of rebellion which swept 
from one part of the land to another, 

But to-day the political history of India bears. 
a different aspect. ‘The spirit of democracy has 
pervaded and surcharged the Indian society. 
‘The people are no longer influenced by dynastic 
ambitions and intrigues. ‘The public opinion 
and the Indian politics are no longer guided by 
the feudal aristocracy. ‘The Bourgeoisie on 
account of its non-revolutionary character 
impelled by its class interest is loosing its hold 
‘on the masses. But in Indian politics a crisis 
is coming very soon, ‘The ball of mass move- 
ment has been set rolling. ‘The masses are 
getting conscious of their own interests. Bardoli 
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resolutions or the conservatism of the Bour- 
geoisie leaders will not affect it. 

‘To-day the masses are labouring under great 
disadvantages. ‘They have no class leaders of 
their own, they have no political organisation of 
their own to look after their class interests. 
Tt works to the great detriment of the cause of 
the Indian fight for freedom. The half-hearted 
slipshod policy of the present political leaders 
‘will not bring the Indian fight for freedom to its 
goal, ‘Therefore it behoves those who work 
for the mass movement to see that the masses be 


ant 
organised into a definite political party voicing 
its own interests. Under the existing social-polity 
of India, the masses are exploited and oppressed. 
But in order to bring them up to the desired level 
‘a new world-view has to be preached amonigst 
them, a new social-polity should be given to 
them’ in which they can realise themselves, 
Therefore, in order to achieve this, the masses 
should be formed into a party which will fight 
for Swaraj with all-round freedom, based on 
social equality and free from all kinds of 
exploitations. 
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INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Indian Philosophy. Vol. I. By R. S. Radha- 
krishnan, King George V Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Calcutta (George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1923) ars. net. 





Review By THe Hon'six DR, GANGANATH JITA, 


Professor Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy 
(Vol. I.) is the latest addition to the very useful 
series of works issued under the title of 
‘Library of Philosophy’. ‘The publishers are to 
be congratulated on having secured Professor 
Radhakrishnan as a contributor of the volume 
‘on the Philosophy of India, All students of 
Philosophy should derive benefit from a close 
study of the volume; for the student of Indian 
Philosophy in particular it provides a most 
systematic account of the subject ; and we are 
looking forward to the appearance of Vol. II, 
which is promised to be “of a more purely 
Philosophical character”, and wherein we expect 
to read an equally well-balanced account of the 
various systems of Philosophy, specially those 
that are not well-known. 

Tt may be stated at the very outset that the 
accounts that the book provides of the earlier 





philosophical conceptions are uniformly vivid and 
dispassionate ;—though, it has to be admitted, 
the detailed comments and explanations leave 
much to be desired in the way of a proper co 
‘ordination of ideas and inter-relation of concep- 
tions. Nor has the writer been able to shake off 
those notions of ‘historicity’ and ‘sequence’ 
which are ill-conceived and have been set afloat 
without much thought, and with much pre- 
judice. We are thankful however for the fact 
that he has not entirely succumbed to those 
preconceptions and has, in some cases at least, 
been able to steer a clear course for himself 
and it is these parts of the book which are most 
refreshing reading. 

The volume begins with a short but well- 
written preface; at the very outset the writer 
complains about the profound ignorance of 
Indian philosophy; he has some hard things to 
say about the ‘modern aesthete’ who dismisses 
the whole of Indian culture and philosophy as 
Pantheism, worthless scholasticism, and so forth. 
But who is to blame for this state of things? 
Not the descendants of Plato and Aristotle and 
Bacon, but Indian scholars themselves. We can 
scarcely find anything said by the former against 
Indian Philosophy which is more unfair or pre- 
jndiced than what we remember to have read in 
a book written by an Indian writer about so 
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years ago. It may be true that the book I am 
Teferring to (A Rational Refutation of the Indian 
Philosophical Systems, by Nehemiah Nilkanth 
Shastri Gore) was written by a propagandist, 
and with a definite purpose; but even so from 
a scholar, and particularly from a scholar of 
Philosophy, one would have expected more fair- 
ness. But’ perhaps the intellectual morality of 
those days had not advanced to the state that it 
has reached now. With all this however, when 
the learned writer goes on to assert that there 
is ‘in Indian thought an extraordinary mass of 
material which for detail and variety, has havdly 
any equal in any other parts of the world',— 
We are afraid he errs on the side of the other 
extreme. A philosophical writer is expected to 
take a more dispassionate view of things, and to 
avoid extremism at both ends. In the present 
state of prejudice against philosophical studies, 
however, the remarks of the writer would appear 
to have some justification; specially as what he 
is pleading for is a closer study of Indian Philo- 
Sophy, if not for its mataphysical and psycholo- 
gical contributions, at least for its cultural value, 
which is immense. For better or for worse, 
Indian Philosophy has affected and moulded the 
temperament of the greater part of Asia; and, 
who knows, this culture may yet be found to 
tbe superior to that other culture whose shallow- 
mess has been so mercilessly exposed by tne 
recent War and its consequences. 

Tt is refreshing to find the leaned professor 
‘setting forth the view that “the problem of 
determining the exact dates of early Indian 
systems is as fascinating as it is insoluble”, and 
characterising the attempts made in that direc- 
tion as ‘wildest hypothesis’ and ‘bold romance’, 
We have always felt that there is not much 
chronological sequence among the so-called 
Indian Philosophical systems. In India, it has 
not been as in Greeco-Pythagorian philosophy 
succeeded by the Socratic and the Platonic, and 
this latter by the Aristotelian system. Here the 
“‘tsystems'” that we find adumbrated in the 
various ‘Darshana-Sutras’ are such as appear to 
have grown side by side; there were teachers— 
or we may call them ‘universities'—carrying on 
their work in several places, and each one m- 
parting his teachings to his disciples, all at one 
and the same time. In fact, the same teacher 
might have imparted diverse teachings to 
diferent students, according to their respective 
receptivity of mind or intellectual and spiritual 
equipment ; or in the words of the Indian writer, 
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in accordance with diversity of Adhikara, Even 
in our modern Universities, what the Professor 
of Logic says to junior „students of our 
Intermediate classes must differ very widely 
from what he says to the senior members of the 
Post-graduate classes. ‘The mistake of the 
historians of Indian Philosophy has thus been 
in the fact that they have hunted for chrono- 
logical sequence where probably there has been 
none. ‘Though the learned writer holds suck 
strong opinions on the question, we are sorry 
that in the main body of his work he has not 
totally escaped from this fashion of chrono- 
logising; and throughout the work, he has 
attempted to trace sequences where, in some 
cases, there has been none. We shall show this 
as we proceed. He has, it is true, offered an 
apology for this; and this apology is quite 
reasonable; specially as he has succeeded, pretty 
nearly, in avoiding the danger of “starting from 
4 theory’',—as others, notably Professor Deussit 
and Professor Garbe, have done. He expresses 
the hope that he has treated the subject in a 
“calm and dispassionate way”. Except in a few 
instances, the writer is justified in this hope; 
and on the whole, the volume before us is as 
nearly unbiased and fair as one would have 
desired. 

In view of the prospect of further volumes 
of the work, we find it necessary to warn the 
learned writer,—with apologies—against the 
attempt “to bring Indian views within the focus 
of Western traditions of thought”. With due 
deference to all that has been written and said 
about human nature being ‘the same all the 
world over, we have always felt that though 
human nature may be so, yet the ‘traditions? 
are not the same, or even similar; and ‘Western 
tradition’ has been very different from ‘Eastern 

nd we feel that in the past, attempts 
“to bring Indian views within the focus of 
‘Western traditions’ have almost invariably ted 
to misreading of Eastern views; people have 
found parallels where there are none; tor 
instance, parallelism has been attempted between 
Vedanta and Hegclianism, and also between 
Vedanta and Spenser's philosophy of the ‘un- 
knowable’. We find that the learned. writer 
himself is conscious of the danger, and rightly 
remarks that the “analogies and parallels 
suggested should not be pressed too fe 
feel however that we must demur to the apolo- 
getic manner in which the writer differentiates 
between the two traditions by asserting ihat 
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“the philosophical speculations of India were 
formulated centuries ago, and had not behind 
them the brilliant achievements of modern 
Science”. It is too early for us, students ot 
Indian Philosophy, to offer such an apology. 
‘The ‘brilliant achievements of Science’ promise 
to be more behind our Eastern systems than 
behind those of the West. ‘The researches of 
Sir Jagadish Bose are fast approaching the 
summits of our Vedanta, which, in its another 
and more controverted aspect, is beginning to 
receive support from the researches of Einstein 
and his colleagues. 

It is a relief to find that much of what we 
shall find in the book to criticise is on which 
the writer himself is diffident. He says that he 
has “depended on the results of researches 
carried on by competent scholars”. Here lies 
the great danger of writers on Indian 
subjects: The ‘competent scholars’ have in the 
past been prejudiced; and all their conclusions 
are more or less coloured by prejudices. Every 
writer on Indian subjects should, under the 
circumstances, make it his business to work by 
himself, howsoever perfunctorily it may be, 
on all shades of the problems he is engaged upon, 
and not take for granted any conclusions arrived 
at by older scholars, however competent they 
may have been, ‘This will increase our diffi- 
culties; but it is well worth doing. ‘The great 
results of some such independence are already 
traceable in some of the published researches of 
the Post-graduate Department of the Calcutta 
University, 

‘We now pass on to the Introduction, which 
appears as Chapter I of the book, and covers 
Pp. 21-60. It is wisely conceived and brilliantly 
executed. Even if the rest of the book had not 
been written this Introduction alone would have 
Placed the writer in the front rank of intelligent 
students of Indian Philosophy. Much of what 
we read here is such as does not generally enter 
into the minds of our modern researchers, and it 
pleases the heart of a purely Sanskrit scholar to 
find that Sanskrit literature is so much appre: 
ciated by one who is professionally supposed to 
be a scholar of the advanced type, whose re- 
Presentations have in most cases evinced a sort 
of contempt for all that is ancient in the culture 
of this antiquated land of ours. 

On the question of Indian thought having 
borrowed its ideas from foreign sources, the 
Writer very rightly remarks that "the question 
‘of the affiliation of ideas is a uscless pursuit ; to 
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‘an unbiassed mind, the coincidences will be an 
evidence of historical parallelism; there is no 
material evidence to prove any direct borrowings 
by India from the West; our account of Indian 
thought will show that it is an independent 
venture of the human mind” ; and we are pleased 
to find that the writer's account has amply 
fulfilled this promise. 

Further on, it is refreshing to read—"The 
Greek and the Scythian, the Persian and the 
Moghal, the French and the English have by 
turn attempted to crush Indian civilisation, and 
yet it has its head held high. India has sot 
been finally subdued and its old fame of spirit 
is still burning; it has fought for truth and 
against error”, 

Among the worst enemies of Indian civilisa- 
tion, it may have been noted, have been, not 
always foreigners, but Indians,—those apostates 
who, for some ephemeral purpose of their own, 
have been, and are still, crying down everything 
Indian, Indian culture coming in for their 
bitterest attacks. What makes India still an 
honoured country is not its material wealth, but 
its culture and its philosophy ;—a philosophy 
which, in this country has never been entirely 
diverted from the practical life of man. The 
Gita and the Upanishads", as the writer rightly 
remarks, “are not remote from popular belief ; 
~+.: thë hard task of interesting the people in 
metaphysics is achieved in India”. 

Nor is it right to call Indian Civilisation 
‘brabmanical’; all that has happened in India 
is that the “idea of Plato that philosophers must 
be the rulers and directors of society” has been 
translated into practice; and it has been only 
an accident that the majority of these philoso- 
phers have been Brahmans; though in ancient 
times we find Kshatriyas and Vaishyas also 
among the most renowned teachers of Philo- 
sophy. 

Another fiction that the writer has tried to 
explode is that in India Philosophy has never 
been ‘critical’, ‘This is not true, in any sense 
of the term; the slightest acquaintance with 
Indian Philosophical literature will suffice to 
convince one that “rational reflection has 
always tended to correct religious belief”. This 
is so not only in the case of earlier works; but 
even comparatively modern works evince an 
independence of thought in religious matters, 
which is astonishing in the history of any 
country, and all the more so in that of a country 
which is generally believed to be “authority- 
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ridden"’. In fact, as the writer rightly remarks, 
—The supremacy of religion and of social 
tradition in life has not hampered the free pursuit 
of Philosophy in this country ;—while the social 
life of an individual is bound by the rigours of 
caste he is free to roam in the matter of opinion; 
‘Reason frecly questions and criticises the creeds 
in which men are born; that is why the herstic, 
the sceptic, the unbeliever, the rationalist, and 
the free-thinker, the materialist and the 
hedonist, all flourish in the soil of India”,— 
sometimes even in the same family. 

Commenting on the ‘‘strong intellectuality”” 
‘of the Indian mind, the Professor points out that 
it is not confined to philosophy and theology, 
but extends over the entire literary field; 
“everything useful to life or interesting to mind 
becomes an object of enquiry and criticism ;— 
eyen such minutae as the breeding of horses 
and the training of elephants had their own 
shastras and literature’,—and we may be 
permitted to add, even the ‘gentle art’ of thie’ ing 
hhas not escaped attention, the manuscript of 
‘a work dealing with it was found in Nepal by 
Mahamahopadhyaya-Pandit Har Prasad Shastri, 

‘The author makes a rather sweeping asser- 
tion regarding the scientific mind being inclined 
“to linger over the dull particulars of the world 
‘and miss the sense of oneness and wholeness”, 
when we think of the researches of Sir Jagadish 
Bose and his disciples, the accusation does not 
‘appear to be entirely deserved ;—though perhaps 
it may be that the mind of Sir Jagadish is 
inherently ‘speculative’ and it has become 
‘scientific’ only through the training it has 
undergone. That may be so; but with such a 
brilliant example before us, we do not feel just- 
fied in believing that the scientific mind misses 
the sense of oneness in the world. 

“Tf we abstract from the variety of opinion 
and observe the general spirit of Indian thought, 
we find that it has a disposition to interpret life 
and nature in the way of Monistic Idealism” 
Of this idealism, the author finds four types: 
{) Non-dualism, (2) Pure Monism, (3) Modified 
Monism and (4) Implicit Monism. This is a 
clever device of reducing all our systems to 
terms of ‘monism’ ; though we confess that there 
is no justification’ for labelling all of them as 
“Monism’. Tt is the result of the writer’s own 
Advaita proclivities, which are manifested in the 
assertion that “the philosophical conclusions of 
‘Advaitic monism are based on the data of 
psychological observation”,—and also in such 
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‘expressions as “‘the ever identical self”’,— 
“Pluralism collapses at the touch of logic” and 
so forth. 

In connection with Advaitism the question 
is raised regarding the orld. The author takes 
it for granted that the world is ‘‘in no case real”’. 
But what is reality? We have rummaged 
through the pages of the Advaitasiddhi and 
the Chitsukti; and the only answer that 
we can deduce from their hair-splitting 
lugubrations is that reality, as well as, 
unreality, is in-explicable; it cannot beg 
explained. But in course of these discussions, = 
and also in certain earlier Nyaya treatises, we 
have met with the expression ‘Arthakriyakéri- 
tava’; this is the only workably reasonable ex- 
planation that we have found of reality; by 
which ‘that thing is real which is capable of 
efficient action’. Under this definition it is 
difficult to deny reality to the world. 

‘The orthodox Vedanta explanation is simply 
a non-possumus. ‘The world is there,—we 
cannot explain how and why. ‘This is what has 
been called Anirvactaniyata-vada; and the 
theory has been carried to its logical extreme in 
the well-known work of Shri-Harsa, the Khanda- 
nak Randakhadya, which demolishes all defini- 
tions and explanations and refuses to propose 
any of its own instead. 

‘Though logical, this position is scarcely soul- 
satisfying. That is why we find the great 
Shankara himself propounding in his soul- 
stirring hymns, a philosophy which provides a 
“more positive account of the relation between 
the Perfect Being and the world of change”. 
For this practical philosophy however we have 
to turn, not to the erudite Bhisya and its 
scholia, but to the stotras:—among which the 
Daksinimurtistotra stands out as pre-eminent, 
not only by reason of its inherent worth, but 
also on account of the fact that this is the 
stotra that has been singled out by his disciple, 
‘Sureshvara, as worthy of a Vartika ; and in this 
beautiful Vartika, known as the Manasollasa, 
we find what may be regarded as the real 
practical Vedanta, which is not only logical, 
Dut also satisfies the intense cravings of the 

ul. 

The learned professor has some pertinent 
remarks on what he calls ‘the continuity of 
Indian Thought',—a happy expression in itself. 
He remarks—""Respect for the past has produced 
a regular continuity in Indian thought; the 
Hindu culture is a product of ages of change”. 
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He goes on—“From the very beginning the 
Indian felt that truth was many-sided and 
different views expressed different aspects of 
truth which no one could express fully This 
is what has made the better class of Indian al- 
Ways tolerant and receptive of divergent views. 

Towards the end of the Introduction the 
writer answers some of the charges that have 
been levelled against Indian Philosophy. He 
has answered all of them successfully; we may 
mention only one. It has been often alleged, 

Sby avowed propagandists—that "there is 
practically no ethical philosophy within the 
frontiers of Indian thinking”. It is enough to 
mention two facts in answer to this charge; 
(2) In every Indian philosophical system, 
‘Dharma occupies a prominent place, and (2) if 
the attainment of knowledge is held to be the 
Summum-bonum, it is ethical perfection which 
has been held to be the first and the most re- 
quisite step towards that knowledge. 

We cannot agree with the writer when he 
concedes that the charge of being unprogressive 
lies against Indian Philosophy after the stage 
of the first great commentators, Having looked 
‘into the pages of Udayanacharya’s Parishuddhi, 
Kusumanjali, and Atmatattvaviveka, Shankara 
Mishra’s Vadivinoda and Upaskara, Gangesha’s 
Tattvachintamani, Vachaspati Mishra’s Bhavrati 
and Sawajtya’s Sankscpastariraka, we cannot 
accept the dictum that Indian philosophy has 
been “unprogressive”” during the period covered 
by these writers. The advance on the ideas of 
Gautama and Vatsyayana that we find in the 
works of Udayana are not less striking than that 
found in the Sankshepastariraka over those of 
Badarayana and Shankara. 

‘The author has divided Indian ‘Thought into 
four periods —(r) The Vedic Period (1500 B.C. 
—600 B.C.), (2) Epic Period (600 B.C.—200 
A.D,), (3) Sutra Period (from 200 A.D.), (4) 
Scholastic Period (also from 200 A.D.). This 
division may be regarded as correct for all 
Practical purposes, Though we must confess 
that we have no faith in the actual dates, and 
secondly that we do not see where lay the 
writer’s difficulty in drawing a line between 
the ‘Sutra’ and the ‘Scholastic’ periods, knowing 
as he does that Kumarila and Shankara and all 
the more important scholiasts belong to the 
scholastic period, and none of these is believed 
to have lived before 700 A.D., while all the 
Sutras are believed to have been in existence 
Jong before the Christian Era, On this same 
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‘gp und we cannot see any justification for fixing 
at 200 A.D. the starting limit of what the 
author has called the ‘Sutra period’, 

We turn now to the actual book itself. Part 
I (which is put down as Chapter II) deals with 
the Vedic Period. ‘The first section of the 
Chapter gives a brief account of the Vedas, 
Here, as in every other section and sub-section 
of the book, we find a very readable exposition 
—succinct and yet complete of the subject 
matter concerned. But we may be permitted to 
mention at the outset, that the author has not 
been able to shake of the pre-conceptions of 
Orientalists in the matter of historical sequence 
in the so-called development of ideas. On this 
Point of historical sequence there is a funda- 
mental diference in the western and eastern 
conceptions. The Westen people are wedded 
to the belief that the world is progressing, rising 
from a lower to a higher scale; hence it is no 
wonder that westen orientalists should start 
with the pre-conception that the ideas current 
during the Vedic period must be regarded as 
‘primitive'—which is only a polite euphemism 
for ‘barbarous’,—and those current diiring the 
epic and subsequent periods as ‘highly evolved’ 
—or less barbarous. On the other hand the 
eastern—at any rate Indisn—notion is that the 
world-process is a cycle—things rising and 
falling and rising again; and we hold that the 
present period is one of retrogression, the 
‘vedic period’ was productive of the highest 
condition of things—at least in the spiritual or 
non-physical domain. With this notion we 
cannot reconcile any theory of ‘development of 
philosophical ideas’ from the vedic times to the 
Present periods. For western teachers there is 
every justification for the stand-point they take 
up; they have no records of early thought; and 
those that they have of comparatively ‘early’ 
times do not contain indications of any very 
high state of philosophical and spiritual or moral 
development. But for the eastern scholar there 
is no such justification; the philosophical 
conceptions clearly adumbrated in the Vedas 
and the Upanisads are,—according to the author 
himself,—of such a high order as cannot be 
superseded, or even paralleled, by those found 
in any later works;—or even coming to purely 
Philosophical topics, we do not find any ‘pro- 
gressive development’ of ideas; those expressed 
in the later commentaries are, in no sense of 
the term, higher or more evolved than those 
enunciated in the Sutras. Under the circum- 
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stances, the entire fabric of disquisitions based 
upon the said notion of historical sequences, 
must be treated as more or less irrelevant, at 
Yeast in the domain of Indian Philosophy. 

‘We have the same remark to make regarding 
the idea of sequence among the various philo- 
sophical systems; just as we find no justification 
for the view that the Vedic people were more 
‘primitive’ than their descendents, so also we 
find none for the notion that one philosophical 
system is more primitive or more ancient than 
the other. ‘The Hindu idea is that all the more 
important systems have grown side by side; 
they are more or less coeval ; and there has been 
no progressive sequence among them. ‘This 
view also affords the only right explanation of 
the fact that even the earliest records of every 
one of the systems—i.e., the Sutras—contain 
criticisms of the other systems. Oriental 
scholars have been baffled by this fact, and 
several explanations, more or less fanciful, have 
‘been suggested; but every one of them is 
coloured by the pre-conception of ‘sequence’. 

‘To the same category we relegate all such 
assertions as that ‘the Aranyakes come between 
the Brahmans and the Upanishads’. ‘The 
orthodox view is that the Sambita and the 
Brahman (which latter include the Upanishads 
also) form one organic whole ; and we have yet 
to find cogent arguments subversive of this view. 
‘Much is made of the ‘linguistic argument.’ But 
‘everyone knows how elusive purely linguistic 
arguments are. 

Another subject upon which the author bas 
taken for granted the conclusions of Orientalists 
iš that of the ‘Aryan invasion’ from the north- 
west. Is there anything in the atmosphere or 
Jand of India itself which should render it in- 
herently incapable of giving rise to those ideas 
—good, bad or indifferent—that we find 
expressed in the Vedic Hymns? Must we look 
westward for everything good? The early 
Aryans were people possessed of better qualities 
of head and heart than the indigenous non- 
‘Aryans; and therefore they must have come from 
‘some country in the West. Are the arid regions 
of Central Turkistan, or even the ‘Arctic regions’ 
‘more conducive to the production of the ‘Aryan’ 
qualities than the fertile valley of the Indus or 
the Ganges? 

On these points we do not mean to find fault 
with the learned Professor. His business was to 
deal with Indian Philosophy ; and on other 
matters, more or less allied, he could not but 
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proceed on the basis of notions prevalent among 
‘scholars’ ; and unfortunately the notions current 
among these are of the nature the unsoundness 
‘of which we have been trying to briefly indicate. 
But in the matter of historical sequence—among 
the Indian philosophical systems at any rate,— 
the author cannot escape all blame. On this 
one point at least, he should have devoted some 
thought to the reconsideration—from the purely 
Indian stand-point—of ideas set afloat by non- 
Indian writers. We have a right to expect this 
from scholars working at the Calcutta Univer- ® 
sity, where during recent years, there has come 
into existence, a band of scholars, who, by their 
researches, are making contributions,—‘solid’ 
‘liquid’ and ‘gaseous’,—towards the work of 
reconstruction of early Indian history in all its 
branches. 

We shall take one example to illustrate our 
point. On p. 65, the Professor declares that the 
Atharva Veda “is a production of a later era of 
thought; it shows the result of the compromisiag 
spirit adopted by the Vedie Aryans in view of 
the new gods and goblins worshipped by the 
original peoples of the country whom they were 
slowly subduing”. We shall not argue this 
point; we simply put this question to those who 
hold such views—Is there anything inherently 
impossible in the view that the ideas expressed 
in the Rigveda should have been prevalent in 
the same regions as those expressed in the 
Atharva Veda?—De we not find in this same 
India at the present day highly evolved thinkers 
and philosophers of the type of the learned pro- 
fessor himself, side by side with the worshippers 
of those same ‘gods and goblins” that are found 
mentioned in the Atharva Veda? 

‘To proceed, Section II deals with the 
‘Importance of the study of Vedic Hymns! 
Section IIT with the “Teaching of the Vedas’, 
Section IV with ‘philosophical Ideas,” Section 
V with ‘Theology’, Section VI with *Mono- 
theistic Tendencies’, Section VII with ‘Moni- 
theism versus Monism’, Section VIII with 
‘Cosmology, Section IX with ‘Religion’, 
Section X with 'Ethics (which section gives the 
ic direct to the notion that ethical ideas are 
foreign to Indian Philosophy) ; Section XT with: 
‘"Eschatalogy’. 

Chapters TIT and TV contain a well-written 
account of the Upanishads, Here also we meet 
with the influences of Western prejudices. The 
‘primitive’ man is described as one “to whom 
the world is full of shapeless ghosts and spirits 
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of death”. How do we know that the 
‘primitive man’ belonged to this low stage? 
Has not the author himself stated that the 
Atharva Veda, where we find traces of the 
worship of these shapeless ghosts and goblins, 
belongs to a ‘later era of thought’ than the 
Rigveda. Does not this show that the high 
“ideas? expressed in the Rigveda were current 
among men who might have been, under the 
author's hypothesis, actually were—more 
‘primitive’ than those among whom the worship 
of ghosts and goblins spoken of in the Atharva 
‘Veda was current? 

‘The expositon of the Upanishads found here 
is the best that we have yet scen; the treatmant 
is sympathetic, full and less biassed by precon- 
ceptions than other parts of the book. 

Chapter V provides an unvarnished account 
of materialism, which, according to the Fro- 
fessor, was the result of an ‘intellectual stir’ 
and ‘freedom of thought’ in India during what 
the author calls the ‘Epic Period’ 600 
B. C.—200 A D. 

Being on more familiar ground now, we feel 
inclined to go into details. At the very outset 
we find the author characterising the ‘Epic 
Period’ as an age of ‘intellectual stir’, when 
‘doubt was no longer looked upon as danger2": 
Here also we find the same tinge of ‘historical 
sequence’. Are not doubts freely expressed 
during the Vedic Period? Do we not meet 
with serious questionings in the Rig Veda itself, 
and also graye doubts and discussions in the 
Upanishads, which are in many cases, more vita! 
than any that we find in later literature? 

Among the “common ideas of the age” the 
author notes that those of “rebirth and the 
suffering of Life, embodying the idea of imper- 
manence were current”. But are not these 
ideas fonnd in the Upanishads? There does not 
appear to be much justification for regarding 
these ideas to be peculiar to that particular age. 
‘These ideas have permeated Indian thought from 
the earliest stages. Some of the Vedic seers may 
have prayed for cattle and riches; but the idea 
of the impermanence of the world and also of 
its sufferings is ever present in the Indian mind. 

In his dependence upon notions set afloat by 
other people, the author has, in some places, 
been landed in inconsistencies. Tn one place he 
finds ‘germs’ of materialism in the Rig Veda, 
and regards materialism to be fas old as philo- 
sophy',—declares that the doctrines of materia- 
lism were always rampant ;—and yet in another 
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place he asserts that materialism came into being” 
ás a revolt against “ecclesiastical monopoly”, 
Chapter VI deals with “the Pluralistic 
Realism of the Jainas ; under the headings— 
(1) ‘Jainism’, (2) ‘Vardhamana’, (where the 
origin of the difference between ‘Swetambara’ 
and ‘Digambara’ is explained, and it is asserted, 
with what truth we know not, that the Digam- 
baras possess no ‘canonical books’ of their own) 
G) ‘Literature’,—(4) ‘Relation to other systems’ 
(where the priority to Buddhism is discussed, and 
we find it asserted that the Sankhya derives the 
development of the world from the principles of 
Purusa and Prakriti, though we have been taught 
that it is out of Prakriti alone that the 
world is developed) ; (5) ‘Theory of Knowledge! 
(where we have a clear exposition of Saptabhangi 
ot Syadvada, which, on due understanding, 
is nothing so palpably absurd or unintelligible 
as the great Shankaracharya would hays us 
believe, since it only sets forth “the different 
ways of speaking of a thing’), (6) ‘Value of 
Jaina logic’, (where we find the assertion that 
‘Jaina’ logic leads us to a monistic ‘idealism’, 
which, astounding in itself, is supported by 
arguments which even the acute Jaina dialec- 
tician may find difficult to confute) ;—(6) 
‘Psychology’; (7) ‘Metaphysics’, (the exposition 
of which is clear and concise, though we note 
some inconsistencies, for instance, while in one 
place we read that the Jainas hold that every- 
thing is produced and destroyed, and that 
nothing is permanent, in another we find it 
asserted that “the whole universe is traced to the 
two everlasting, uncreated, co-existing but 
independent, categories of Jiva and Ajiva”) ; 
(o) Ethics, (under which the author brings out 
the important fact that while Buddhism has 
passed away from India, Jainism has survived 
to our mind the explanation of this fact Ties in 
the tolerance of the Jainas ; they have never been. 
‘militant in any sphere; honest in his conviction 
of Ahimsa, the Jaina has all along been content 
to live and let live, and this has materially re- 
acted in their being treated by others also with: 
tolerence, to this extent, that there has come 
about a regular fusion, and intermarriage 
between Jainas and Hindus are very common) ; 
(10) “attitude to Theism”, (where we read that 
though there is no room for devotion or Bhakti 
in the Jaina system, a sort of devotion has 
certainly been developed towards the great 
‘Tirthankaras:—in’ fact no creed, howsoever 
coldly logica} and critical, can escape from the 
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necessity of the personal factor of Bhakti ; even 
the Vedanta has not been able to escape it— 
witness the fervid devotional stotras of the 
‘apostle of Advaita, the great Shankaracharya 
himself) ;—(x1) Nirvana, which, we are told, is 
“not annihilation of the Soul, but its entry into 
blessedness that has no end”, which is also the 
Hindu conception of Mukti. 

Chapter VII deals with Buddhism. Much 
confusion of thought regarding the history of 
Buddhism and Buddhist doctrines would dis- 
appear if the exact connotation of the term 
“Buddhism” were fully fixed and duly borne in 
mind. Tf the term stands for the doctrines as 
preached by the great Gautama Buddha, who 
‘was a historical personage in the sixth century 
before Christ,—then all that is being said and 
written about its history would be intelligible; 
‘but unfortunately the connotation of the term 
is extended very much further, and is applied to 
‘the doctrines themselves. ‘To make my meaning 
clear by means of a well-known instance, the 
‘theories of Idealism and Nihilism have been 
regarded as pre-eminently ‘buddhistic’, and from 
this it has been argued that if a certain Sutra 
makes any reference to these theories, that Sutra 
must have been written after soo B. C.! It is 
forgotten that those theories are not entirely 
“buddhistic’, in the sense that they were preached 
for the first time by the great Buddha. In fact 
they were in the philosophical atmosphere of 
India long before his advent. The author him- 
self accepts the connotation of the term 
‘Buddhism’ as restricted to the faith preached 
by the great Buddha, and very rightly quotes 
Prof. Rhys Davids to the effect “there was not 
much in the metaphysics and principles of 
Gautama which cannot be found in one or other 
of the orthodox systems and a great deal of his 
morality could be matched from earlier and 
ater Hindu books. Such originality as Gautama 
‘possessed lay in the way in which he adopted, 
‘enlarged, ennobled and systematised, the way in 
‘which he carried ont to their logical conclusion 
principles of equity and justice already acknow- 
Jedged by some of the most prominent Hindu 
thinkers”. Well, if that is so, what justification 
is there for arguments like the one referred to 
above? If, (as pointed out on p. 470), “the 
tendency to deny substantial reality is common?” 
to both Buddhism and the Upanisads why should 
‘an anthor criticising, or referring to, sach 
tendencies be regarded as having lived after 
‘Buddha?—and yet this is the line of argument 
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adopted, not only in connection with the histori- 
city of Buddhistic doctrines, but also in regard 
to sequence among other philosophical systems. 
Te is forgotten that the ideas may be current in 
the ordinary atmosphere of a country or a 
University before being formally committed to 
writing, and there is nothing impossible in some 
writers referring to and criticising such un- 
recorded ideas. So that the sequence among 
ideas does not necessarily prove sequence among 
documents wherein these ideas are set forth. 
‘The author makes frequent references to “the 
collapse of creeds and the disintegration of 
systems”, ‘the decline of the sense for the super- 
natural and the ideas of faith” and so forth, 
with which, according to him, Buddha had to. 
“reckon”, and in view of which he bad to 
provide “a firm foundation for morality’. One 
docs not feel quite justified in accepting this 
picture of the condition of things prevalent in 
India during the 6th century before Christ. 
Our information regarding that period is so 
vague and so much of it is based upon conjecture 
of sorts, that it cannot be safe to make any 
deduction from data furnished by that informa- 
tion. 
On p. 367, the learned writer calls Buddhism 
“a wonderful philosophy of dynamism”, on the 
ground of its postulating “radiant energy” and 
thereby adopting a “dynamic conception of 
reality”. What is exactly meant by these 
brilliant phrases we do not pretend to under- 
stand. But if it refers to the theory of 
“change”, “flux”, “a sense of manifestation of 
becomings and extinctions", —then there is 
nothing “wonderful” in ati this. ‘The idea that 
the world-process is “‘a recurring rotation of 
birth and death” has nothing “buddhistic” about 
it. Tt is found in every Indian system worth the 
name—where the specifically Buddhistic teaching 
comes is in regard to momentariness; and here 
also the Buddhistic idea is allied to the Vedanta. 
id it may be stated here that the theory cf 
‘momentariness’ does not appear to be consistent: 
with the notion of any “series”; once you admit 
the existence of the series, even though it he a 
series of momentary mutations and becomings? 
—yon admit of something more than momen- 
tary. The idea of an organic whole,—even 
in the form of a series—is impossible without 
a notion of the corresponding parts of that whole. 
‘That the ‘mental processes’ are momentary, 
every Indian Philosopher admit 
nothing “biddhistic' about this 
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that notion is extended to all things, that we find 
it combated by the Naiyayika and other realists. 
If, they contend, Nature is “tone continuous 
vibration, an infinite growth bound by an iron 
chain of causality”, “a continuous whole, one 
and indivisible”, does not this strike at the very 
root of the momentariness? The chain is a con- 
tinuous whole, a positive entity, continuous and 
indivisible;—is the Vedantic Brahman anything 
more or less? 

‘Next comes the author's account of the later 
developments of the Buddhistic philosophy at 
the hands of Nagasena and others; from which 
we learn that Buddhist opinion on the very 
important subject of ‘Atman’ is divided and 
halting—Bnddha himself having vouchsafed no 
opinion. + 

‘he writer finds the causes of the success of 
Buddhism in its being a "religion of love”. We 
know not whether or not Buddhism is a religion 
of love; but what we do know is that its success 
was due to its tolerance and its peaceful method 
of propogating the faith; this is proved by the 
fact that as soon as it became more militant in 
its propaganda, it began to decline, and has 
almost entirely disappeared from the land of its 
birth, where its contemporary, Jainism, is still 
flourishing, thanks to its continued tolerance and 
peaceful methods of work and worship. 

"The weakest part of the book is Chapter VIII 
dealing with ‘Epic Philosophy’. It abounds 
undue generalisations and conjectural theorisa- 
tions regarding the Mahabharata being ‘non- 
Aryan’ in its origin, and “the first attempt at 
affecting a reconciliation between the culture 
of the Aryans and the mass of facts and fiction, 
history and mythology which it encountered”. 
Being no believer in the theory of this 
“encounter” itself, we do not feel inclined to 
‘agree to the implications of that theory. ‘This 
chapter does contain however instructive remarks 
regarding some forms of worship. We beg leave 
however to demur tothe view that “Sakti 
‘worship prevailed originally among the non- 
Aryans”. In the face of the Devi-Sukta (which 
occurs in the Rig Veda), one finds it difficult to 
‘accept this conclusion. Nor do we find any 
justification for the belief that Prasatapada and 
Uddyotakara were “followers of the Pashuoata 
creed’; the mere fact of their offering obeisance 
to Shiva does not warrant such a conclusion. 
Nor again do we feel inclined to believe that the 
Vaisnava-cult is “anti-vedic”, even though it 
has been stigmatised as such by the Shankara, 
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and not by the Vedanta-sutras themselves, as 
the learned professor asserts 

Regarding the Pancharata system, the writer 
does not know the origin of this name. The 
present writer remembers to have heard an 
explanation from one of his teachers to the affect 
that the system is so called by reason of the fact 
that it was promulgated for the purpose of 
meeting the religions cravings of men during the 
five days the Vedas remained with the demon 
from whom they were rescued by Visnu before 
the recreation of the world after Pralaya. We 
make a present of this explanation for what it 
may be worth. 

“There is a good account of ‘Epic Cosmology’ 
and ‘Ethics’, and the chapter closes with a 
brief account of the code of Manu. 

Chapter IX on the “Theism of the Bhagavad- 
gita” we regard as by far the best portion of the 
book. Tt furnishes a closely reasoned account of 
the importance of the Gita in Indian thought— 
its universal significance—its relation to the 
Vedas the Upanishads and Buddhism; also of 
the Avataras, Maya, Rehirth, Ethics, Reason, 
Will and Emotion —on Science and Philosophy, 
the problem of morality, on sacrifices, on Caste 
and on ultimate Freedom. ‘The exposition is 
generally good, But there are some things said 
in regard to the Gita which do not appear to be 
fair. For instance, the author finds fault with 
it that “it did not destroy altogether false modes 
of worship” ; but he forgets that the teaching is 
not meant to destroy anything; it is, as he him- 
self remarks, ‘universal in its significance and 
application? In fact, the destroying of any 
belief it deprecates—Tanakrisnavido Mandan 
Krisnavinna vichalayet. ‘The next criticism is 
that it is “dogmatic”. What else could it be,— 
embodying as it does the words addressed by a 
teacher to his devoted pupil? Shisyasteham 
shadhi  mantvamprapannan,—says Arjuna. 
Thirdly, it is remarked that the Gita contains 
apparently conflicting views, because it is am 
attempt to “synthesise the heterogeneous ele 
‘ments and fuse them intoa single whole”, ‘Thisis 
‘a misreading of the entire purpose of the Gita ; 
it nowhere makes any attempt at fusion, and 
what the learned writer calls “conflicting views"! 
are so many distinct teachings set forth for the 
benefit of different grades of persons ; what could 
be understood and practised by a highly intelli- 
gent person could not be usefully preached to 
one not so well equipped; that is why the Lord. 
has set forth a graduated course of teachings for 
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the benefit of a graduated set of pupils. For the 
same reason we cannot accept the view that 
“the Gita asserts the truth of an Advaita in 
philosophy”,—seeting that writers from very 
early times have differed in their true interpreta- 
tion of the teaching of the Gita; while as a 
matter of fact, as just pointed out, there is not 
any one teaching, with which the Gita as a 
whole could be identified —it is a graduated 
course. ‘This also accounts for its decidedly 
tolerant attitude. 

Mhe last two chapters again deal with 
Buddhism as a Religion and the schools of 
Buddhism, which are written in the Professor's 
excellent style. 

‘A reading of the book leaves behind the 
rather painful impression that the Professor has 
relied a little too much on the opinions of others 
and on translations of original Sanskrit texts 
snore than on the originals themselves. ‘There 
is just a lurking suspicion left in the reader's 
‘mind that he is not quite conversant with the 
Sanskrit language. One glaring instance of this 
‘we find on p. 407 where we find the expression 
fabralimastambhaparyantam’ ; every student of 
‘Sanskrit knows that the terms used in this ex- 
Pression is ‘stamba’ without the ‘h’. At first 
Wwe regarded it as a misprint; but the translation 
of it as ‘pillar’ left no doubt as to the word 
having been misread and misunderstood. The 
expression mentions the two extremes—‘brahma’ 
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as the highest and the ‘stamba’ as the lowest; 
and the ‘stamba’, the tuft of straw, is a more 
correct representation of the lowest grade of 
‘being’ than the ‘stambha’, the pillar. 

‘Another glaring instance of the writer's dis- 
regard for the real state of things in Sanskrit 
literature is found on p, 65 where we meet with 
the assertion that “there has not been any Indian 
Commentary” on the Atharva Veda, As a 
matter of fact there is as good a Commentary,— 
and by the same famous commentator Sayana- 
charya—on the Atharva Veda ason the Rigveda, 
—a fact of which the Professor would have been 
convinced if he had merely glanced at the 
title-page of the standard Edition of the Atharva 
Veda—as edited by S. P. Pandit for the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Bombay. 

After all is said and done one has to admit 
that the book is a creditable production, both as 
regards the subject-matter and the method of 
exposition: and the writer deserves our hearty 
congratulations. We shall look forward to the 
volumes that are to follow, with regard to which 
we would take the liberty to suggest that the 
author should consult the Sanskrit, Pali and 
Prakrit originals more than he bas done so far_ 
‘The work of an Indian Professor writing on 
Indian Philosophy is expected to be a great deal 
more than a resume of what Colebrooke or 
‘Deussen or Garbe or Jacobs has written on the 
subject, 





LOVE IN RELATION TO SEX. 


By Mr, F. Hapranp Davis. 


A number of books have been published 
dealing with sex from almost every conceivable 
point of view. It is a subject of such vast 
importance that it is worthy of a copious 
bibliography. Some of these books are excellent 
honest attempts to interpret a series of pro- 
blems which must be solved for the benefit of 
the human race. A few works, some of German 
origin, are morbidly pornographic, and so far 
from serving any useful purpose are often 
decidedly pernicious. 


When Ovid wrote his Art of Love he was 
probably under the impression that he had 
written exhaustively on the subject, though as a 
matter of fact he had not touched the fringe of 
Loye’s garment. He wrote about Love with ail 
the joyous abandon of a Pagan writer. He 
knew nothing whatever about the psychology of 
sexual desire. Sencca was prophetic in that he 
hinted at the Unknown God and caught a 
glimpse of the splendour of spiritual life that 
survives the grave, Ovid never saw in sexual 
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intercourse the symbol of a Divine Union, or 
appreciated for a moment the sex problems we 
are out to master to-day." His conception of 
love was no higher than that of Anacreon or 
Casanova. He wrote primarily for the libertine 
and the courtesan. He is not to blame. We 
have travelled further down the road of life than 
was possible in his day. We have seen more, 
felt more, and in consequence longed for more. 

‘The psychological study of sex in relation to 
love is of comparatively recent date. Among the 
leading exponents we have Havelock Ellis, Forel, 
Edward Carpenter, Ellen Key, and Dr. Marie 
Stopes. What Carpenter has so beautifully cx- 
pressed in Love's Coming of Age from a man’s 
Point of view, Dr. Stopes has described with 
equal success from a woman's point of view. 
In Married Love and its sequel Wise Parent- 
hood® she has brought to bear special qualifica- 
tions that render her work of the greatest value 
to those who are anxious to gain sound know- 
Jedge of a subject that affects their welfare. She 
has performed an incredibly difficult task with a 
success I have met in no other writer. A 
Doctor of Science, she has for many years 
studied sex problems. She has studied those 
Problems, not from a dull academical point of 
view but in relation to life itself for the purpose 
of bringing happiness to those who are married 
or betrothed. The clarity of her style, the 
masterly way she deals with her material, ier 
deep human sympathy, her fearlessness and her 
sense of poetry combine to make her work of 
immense value. Married Love is now in its 
seventh edition, second impression, completing 
50,000 copies since its publication in March, 
1918, and I predict that it will not be long 
before the book has a circulation of over 100,000 
copies. It is a volume I should like to place in 
the hands of every intelligent married couple, 
and into the hands of those about to enter 
matrimonial life without having the slightest 
intention of accepting Mr. Punch’s foolish 
advice on the subject. ‘There is only onc 
married Indy I know who would regard the book 
with stupid indignation. Her name is Mrs. 
Grundy. 

Tt has often been said that Christ never ex- 
pressed an opinion in regard to sex matters, that 
He was silent on a theme that now seems to us 
so complex. ‘To me one of the most moving and 
dramatic incidents in the Life of Christ is the 
story of the woman taken in adultery. ‘That 
incident, together with the gracious words the 
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‘Master spoke to Mary Magdalen, is sufficient to 
show Christ's attitude in the matter, He: 
realised the sweeping force of human passion. 
None could lift a stone against the ‘fallen 
woman,” Every loud-mouthed accuser silently: 
crept away. And so it seems to me that Christ 
was tenderly aware of the frailty of human flesh, 
and taught mercy and tolerance. If the great 
masters of the past have said little or nothing 
in regard to sex questions, many lesser beings 
are now in the field sowing good seed which in 
time will yield a fair harvest. 

Dr. Stopes writes in her preface to Married 
Love: ‘In my first marriage I paid such a 
terrible price for sex-ignorance that I feel that 
Knowledge gained at such a cost should be 
placed at the service of humanity. In this little 
book average, healthy, mating creatures will find 
the key to the happiness which should be the 
portion of each. Tt has already guided some to 
happiness, and T hope it may save some others 
years of heartache and blind questioning in the 
dark.” Tt will, if the message does not conie 
too late. ‘There are some unfortunate marriages 
which no healthy wisdom can make happy. ‘To 
turn sorrow into joy, to affect the malady of an 
unhappy marriage, the medicine must come in 
time. Montaigne wrote: “Cupid is a roguish 
God . . . It is his glory that his power 
checketh and copes all other might, and that all 
other rules give place to his.” 

‘Much depends upon the use or abuse of 
sexual intercourse in married life. To regard 
such an act with horror and loathing is far from 
being an indication of a clean, well-balanced 
mind. At the same time we should do well to 
remember the truth of St. Jerome's wor 
“The devil’s master-point lies in our loins."* 
Brownting’s love for his wife has become a kind 
of glowing banner held up for the admiration 
of the world, ‘There were times when Browning 
exulted in the joy of the senses, times when the 
joy of the body thrust aside the joy of the spirit. 
I think he regarded earthly love as beautiful ind 
sufficient in itself without the great Panjandrum 
of more mystical ideas, He wrote: 

“et me Jove entire and whole 
Not with my soul!” 
And again: 


“Eyes shall meet eyes and find no eyes between, 
Lips feed on lips, no other lips to fear! 
No past, no future—so thine arms but screen 
‘The present from surprise! Not there, ‘tis 
here— 
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‘Not then, ‘tis now;—back memories that 
intrude! 

And over all the rest, oblivion roll— 
Sense, quickening soul." 


‘There is no mistaking the meaning of 
Browning here, and Dr. Stopes is no less insistent 
‘on the great importance of the sex problem in 
married life. She maintains, and rightly, that 
the ardent wooing of lovers should be a prominent 
factor in married life, not for a year or two, as 
is genctally the case, but so long as vitality 
remains. The sex instinct in a man dilfers 
considerably from the sex instinct in a woman, 
and that fundamental difference, unless it is 
understood and sympathetically adjusted has 
caused, and will continue to cause, a great deal 
of trouble in married life, Ovid was right when 
he wrote of women: 

“They will not when you will, 
When you will not, they will." 


How can this difference in sex impulse be 
adjusted? A woman has what Dr. Stopes 
describes as the “fundamental pulse,” that is to 
say, a constant ebb and flow of sexual desire. 
She is not necessarily cold or capricious when 
her husband's love-making seems of all things 
the most undesirable. At that moment Nature 
oes not thrill every part of her body. She is 
inert because the fire of desire does not beat in 
her veins. Dr. Stopes writes: “That woman 
Tas a rhythmic sex-tide which, if its indications 
‘were obeyed, would enstire not only her enjoy- 
‘ment, bit would explode the myth of her 
eapriciousness, seems not to be suspected, We 
have studied the wavelengths of water, of sound, 
of light; but when will the sons and daughters 
‘of men study the sex-tide in woman and learn 
the Jaws of her Periodicity of Recurrence of 
desire?” The author gives two interesting charts 
which should be carefully studied. One * 
compounded from a number of individual 
records, and shows a fair average chart of the 
rhythmic sequence of superabundance and 
flagging in woman's sex-vitality.” The other 
chart shows the depressing effect of fatigue and 
over-work, small ‘“wave-crests” indicating 9 
very feeble sex-impulse until renewed vitality is 
‘obtained by Alpine air when the chart indicates 
high and frequent wave-crests corresponding 
swith periods of intense sexual desire. Tt is 
good to know that Dr. Stopes is still engaged 
jn studying the fundamental pulse and that a 
detailed statement will be given in a scientifc 
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publication. We bave much to learn on the 
subject, and a wise husband, perceiving the 
lines to work npon, should make his own chart. 

Dr. Stopes received so many letters on the 
subject of birth-regulation, to which she briefly: 
refers in Married Love, that it was impossible 
for her to answer all the correspondents indi- 
vidually. She has written a little volume, 
entitled Wise Parenthood, which should satisfy 
those who are in difficulty in regard to birth 
control. Many years ago there were stormy 
scenes over this very subject. ‘Those who had 
the courage to suggest a method that would 
lessen the wastage of child life and increase the 
mental, moral, and physical fitness of infants 
were regarded as depraved monsters who would 
shamelessly sully the sanctity of the marriage 
bed. Preventive methods are contrary to 
orthodox religion, but unfortunately orthodox 
religion is too often contrary to sound common 
sense. ‘The Bishop of Birmingham, in his 
address on the Birth Rate at a Church Congress, 
stated that there are certain cases where some 
Kind of control is necessary. War has taken 
from us the flower of the nations. We cannot 
afford to bring into the world weak, diseased 
children, 
Dr. Stopes, ‘it is essential that there should be 
no hurried beginning of a second.” In order to 
bring this to pass, preventive methods, other 
than rigid self-control, are deemed advisable by 
Dr. Stopes. What her method is I must leave 
the reader to find out for himself. I believe that 
such a practice will improve the human race, 
be the means of maintaining the rapture of 
early love, and considerably lesson prostitution 
among married men. ‘There is only one faw. 
It is possible, by preventive methods, ‘'to make 
sex experience dangerful indulgence.” If 
husband and wife resort to sexual intercourse 
to the total exclusion of parenthood, when 
parenthood be possible, they are guilty of lust 
and not love. Dr. Stopes is not writing for 
those who are abnormal in their sexual desire, 
She is writing for married men and women who: 
wish to remain lovers with the passing of the 
years. To such as these the Crown of Love is 
a little child. 

















*Sce my article, “James Hinton and Polygamy 
The Theosophist, January 1010, 
os. Doried Lose, "out, “and Wie Parenthood, 
. d. net, are published b i Patnam, 24e 
Bedford Street, Tondon, W.C. = 
“Trist. EE L 34. 
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LORD MORLEY.* 


With baffling inconsistency, the greatest 
modern biographer has willed’ that his own 
biography should not be written, ‘That the 
writer who has enriched English literature with 
the lives of Burke, Walpole, Cobden and 
Gladstone should have imposed on the executors 
of his will the condition that his papers should 
mot be made available to any person that desires 
to write his biography is a circumstance that 
cannot be easily explained. Lord Morley did 
write his Recollections, in 1917, and the conclud- 
ing volume of his Gladstone affords many 
glimpses into his own Trish activities. But these 
do not by any means comprise a full and detailed 
account of a life that was so many-sided, of a 
career that provides so many object-lessons both 
to the politician and the man of letters. ‘To Lord 
Morley might be applied the description of Lord 
Chesterfield by Macaulay that he was a man of 
the world among men of letters and a man of 
letters among men of the world, For the sake 
of posterity it might be hoped that the injunction 
‘would be disobeyed. Meanwhile his publishers 
have presented to the public what may be 
regarded as the definitive edition of his works 
and though everyone will regret the omission of 
Gladstone from this edition, the volumes will be 
dearly prized by all—and they are many—to 
whom Morley's writings have been a guide and 
an inspiration. 

On Lord Morley's writings there was an 
article in the last number of this Review. Here 
‘our remarks will be confined to Morley as a 
man and as a politician, Morley was of course 
an agnostic. But few modern writers have had 
the all-embracing tolerance which characterised 
him. ‘The carly influence of Mill put a stamp 
on his character that nothing could efface. Tn 
his library at Wimbledon, Mill's portrait by 
Watts hung over the mantelpiece and the 
disciple, long years after the master's death, 
would still speak of him with grateful veneration. 
Later in life he was popularly classed among the 
Positivists. “Great are their leaders beyon: all 
‘comparison—Comte, Darwin, Huxley, Mill, 
Morley, and Harrison. Who would venture to 








*Collected Works of Lord Motley in 12 Vols. 
75. 6d. a yolume, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1933. 
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enter the lists against such a squadron of 
Positivists?” But Morley described himself 
merely “a soldier of Universit ‘As an ac 
quaintance truthfully told him, ‘we are quite 
sure that you are really nearer to us all i 
religion than perhaps you yourself are aware! 
He was indeed. Morley ended his essay on A 
new Calendar of Great Men with the following 
words, referring to the Imitation of Christ. 

‘Is not the sphere of these famous meditations 
the spiritual rather than the moral life, and their 
aim the attainment of holiness rather than moral 
excellence? As, indeed, another writer under 
the same head better expresses it, is not then 
inspiration “the yearning for perfection—the 
consolation of the life out of self?” By holiness 
do we not mean something different from virtue? 
It is not the same as duty; still less is it the 
same ag religious belief. It is a name for an 
inner grace of nature, an instinct of the soul, 
by which, though knowing of earthly appetites 
and worldly passions, the spirit, purifying itself 
of these, and independent of all reason, argu- 
ment, and the fierce struggles of the will, dwells 
in living, patient and confident communion with 
the seen and the unseen good. In this region, 
not in ethics, moves the imitatis!”. 

As Mr. Lilley puts it in the Fortnightly 
Review, “a man who could write thus was never 
far from the Kingdom of God.” 





















Ix Pontes. 

In politics it need not be said that Morley was 
a staunch Liberal. ‘That this radical journalist 
should be translated straight from the editorial 
office of the Fortnightly Review and Pall Mall 
Gazette to the Cabinet as Irish Secretary was 
one of the surprises which the Grand Old Man 
was fond of springing on a long-suffering genera- 
tion of Victorians, ‘There were not wanting 
political wiseacres who confidently prophesied 
that parliamentary life would injure Mr. Morley’ 
reputation, the instances of Gibbon and Mill were 
quoted. But both in his public utterances and 
in his office notes, he fully maintained the best 
traditions of British public life without forgetting 
that he was also political seer. When in the 
carly years of the Trish Secretaryship a deputa- 
tion waited on Morley, he said, referring to the 
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way the French had amnestied the Com- 
munards and the Americans the Secessionists, 
“Are the only people in the world for whom 
there is to be no amnesty, no act of oblivion, 
to be Irishmen whose only fault has been that 
they have used their talents for the benefit of 
their countrymen, and done the best they could 
to raise up the miserable, oppressed and down- 
trodden people of their own country?” That was 
a new note to be heard for the first time from 
‘official and responsible lips, and Lord Morley 
ever remembered, during long years of office, 
General Gordon’s noble word that the sovereign 
duty was to try to creep under men’s skins, His 
sympathy, active and sincere, always went to the 
peoples whom he was called upon to govern. 
‘He was always a good party man, but he never 
forgot to be gentleman, Matthew Arnold was 
ight when he said, “Morley is, when he writes, 
‘a bitter political partisan ; when you meet him in 
society, he is the gentlest’ and most charming 
of men.” We have said above that he seldom 
sacrificed his cherished political theories. As 
Secretary of State for India, he had to deal with 
Proposals for repressive legislation, and this is 
tow he wrote to Lord Minto: ‘The former 
Proposal to pass a general press law to be put 
in force exclusively on the initiative of the mili- 
tary authorities, was, I should guess, about as 
stif a dose as ever was preferred to a British 
Minister within a hundred years. But this 
notion of turning a private meeting into a public 
‘one almost beats it! And the notion of giving 
the Tieutenant-governor or any other authority 
the right of forbidding a speaker whose views he 
dislikes to open his mouth in a given area!” 
‘The testimony to his honesty and straight- 
forwardness is tmanimous and comes from all 
parties, When Mr. Gladstone finally retired 
from politics, and Sir William Harcourt was 
passed over in favour of Lord Rosebery, Morley 
‘was on the whole inclined to side with the latter. 
‘And yet Harcourt recognised his sincerity when 
he wrote to Chamberlain: “No newspaper 
correspondence or lobby gossip will induce me 
to suspect J. Morley of any underhand proceed- 
‘ings either towards myself or any one else. His 
‘good faith is transparent and he appears to me 
always to be the soul of honour. If he has any 
defect in the high position he occupies in the 
party, it appears to me to be a somewhat exces- 
sive distrust of his own powers and claims and 
never saw a man less disposed to be jealous 
of others or egotistically eager to urge his own 
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pretensions." After Rosebery’s short-lived 
ministry, the liberals went into the wilderness, 
disunited and mutually wrangling. Lord 
Rosebery indulged, says the brilliant biographer 
of Harcourt, in a gibe about a party disheartened 
“by a superfluity of retired leaders,” “disem- 
bodied spirits” who hovered over the scene, 
while Mr. Morley retorted with his famous 
description of Lord Rosebery as “a dark horse 
in a loose box.” 

The next circle of the wheel found the 
liberals once again in office and on Asquith’s 
appointment as Premier, Morley could have had 
any office he liked. On that incident, this is 
what a usually reliable chronicler has to say: 
“Whilst the public voice with one accord 
designates Lloyd George for the post of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer vacated by Asquith, 
temporary embarrassment arises consequent on 
the predilection for the post of an esteemed 
colleague. Oddly enough, John Morley “fancies 
himself” for the Treasury appointment. ‘To the 
outsider it would seem to be the last field a man 
of letters, though in later Tife trained to minis- 
terial duties, would hanker after. The leart 
knoweth its own strength as well as its own 
weakness. Possibly had Morley, in the prime 
of bodily and intellectual power, taken to the 
‘Treasury instead of the Trish office, he might 
have rivalled Gladstone in the record of Chancel- 
Tors of the Exchequer. One almost insuperable 
difficulty in existing circumstances is that, 
notably during the present session, his voice 
‘woefully fails him in sustained effort at speech- 
making. ‘The prospect of his having to occupy 
two or three hours on expounding a Budget 
Scheme would be in a degree appalling.” (Sir 
Henry Lucy’s Diary of A Journalist, Vol. 11) Lord 
Morley’s own record is as follows: “Tt was on 
one afternoon at this time that Asquith came to 
my official room at the House of Commons and 
told me that he understood the king, then at 
Biarritz, would send for him to kiss hands as 
the mew head of the Government. ‘Ves, of 
course,” I said, “there could be no thought of 
anything else, that is quite certain.” He would 
like to know ff I had any views for myself. ‘1 
am engaged’, I said, ‘on an extremely important 
and interesting piece of work, As you know mv 
heart is much in it, and T should be sorry to 
break off. So if you approve I will stay at the 
India office and go to the House of Lords.” 
“Why on earth should you go there?!” “Be 
cause though my eye is not dim nor my natural 
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force abated, I have had a pretty industrious life, 
and I shall do my work all the better for the 
comparative leisure of the other place.” 
(Recollections, Vol. 11.) 


And he continued at the India Office to see 
the conclusion of the reform proposals. Then 
he accepted the Presidentship of the Council, 
On the outbreak of the war, he felt it his duty 
to resign, writing as follows to the Prime 
Minister on August 3rd, 1914: “I have—as you 
wished—taken a night's reflection over my 
tetirement. I have given earnest pains to reach 
a sensible conclusion. One thing is clear. 
Nothing can be so fatal in present circumstances 
as a cabinet with divided councils. Grey has 
pointed out the essential difference between two 
views of neutrality in our present case. Well, 
I deplore the fact that I incline one way and the 
three of my leading colleagues incline the other 
way. ‘This being so, I could contribute nothing 
useful to your deliberations, and my presence 
would only hamper the concentrated energy— 
the zealous and convinced accord—that are in- 
dispensable. You remember the Peelites joining 
the Palmerston Cabinet in the Crimean War. 
‘They entered it, and resigned in two or three 
days. So, if we abandon neutrality, I fear that 
vital points might arise within two or three days 
that would make my presence a tiresome 
nuisance. I press you therefore to release me, 
I propose to come to the Cabinet to-day after 
the P. C. at the Palace. But I dare not hope 
to be much affected by what will pass there. 
‘You will believe that I write this with heartfelt 





Mr. Asquith, in his Genesis of the War, just 
published, says: ‘Two of my colleagues felt 
it their duty to resign, and my most insistent 
appeals failed to alter their determination. The 
‘one was Lord Morley, the doyen of the Cabinet, 
the only remaining personal link that bound us 
to the heroic age of the "men that strove with 
gods.” He had been from the beginning of my 
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political life my mentor. Between 1885 and 
1892 callow Liberals of that day—Grey, 
Haldane, Arthur Acland, S. Buxton, Tom Ellis 
and myself—used to meet periodically at his 
board, where he reasoned with us not only, like 
St. Paul, “of righteousness and temperance and 
judgment to come,” but of all the things that 
it is useful for mettlesome and aspiring politi- 
cians to learn. Iam not by any means certain 
that he thinks that all his pupils have done 
credit to his teaching. For myself I can truly 
say that, as time went on, and we were exposed 
during long years to the testing ordeals of 
colleague-ship, I became more and more closely 
attached to him by the ties of personal affection 
and gratitude. T felt, as did all his colleagues, 
that his severance from our counsels left a gap) 
that no one else could fill” 

Tt was only a year or two ago, that a vener- 
able figure, bent low, thin and ascetic-like came 
slowly to the House of Peers that had not seen 
him for some years. The irony of politics had 
brought Lord Morley from his learned retirement 
to bless Irish Home Rule, in achieving which 
his noblest efforts were put forth. To a shrill 
generation of much talk and little achievement, 
this last public appearance of the great Liberal 
was at once an inspiration and a stimulus. Zven 
Lord Curzon said it was a great moment and 
Lord Carson bitterly reminded the House that 
the whirlgig of time had brought George Curzon 
to invoke the blessing of John Morley. For 
coming generations, that memorable scene will 
remain vivid on the glowing canvas of Sargent. 
And thus he faded from active life, and well 
might he have sung nunc dimittis, at the realisa- 
tion of his long-cherished dreams. As they 
wander over Elysian fields, Gladstone, Chamber- 
lain, Bright and Harcourt, Parnell, and 
Randolph Churchill, forgetting old dissensions, 
will warmiy welcome this companion of theirs 
and listen eagerly tọ his words of mellow 
wisdom and to tales of recent happenings on the 
scene they long adorned. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


ANNUALS. 


Olticial Year-Book ot the Union of South Atrica, 
No. 5. Raited by C. W. Cousins, Director of Census. 
(Soperintendent, Government Printing and Stationery 
Office, Pretoria; South Africa). 1923. 

‘Ia noticing the last edition (No. 4) of the Oficial 
Year-Book of the Union of South Africa, we commend- 
dit as-a most valuable compendium of statistical data 
relating to the South African Commonwealth and as 
a model book of reference. The new issue (No. 5, 
dealing mainly with the year 1922) gives, for purposes 
cof collation and comparison, the figures for the years 
3910 to sgat, ‘The book supplies information—most- 
Ay of a statistical character—on history and descrip- 
tion of the various states and colonies, constitution 
and government, population, vital statistics, public 
health and hospitals, education, labour and industrial 
Conditions, prices and cost of living, social condition, 
administration of justice, polive and protection, elec- 
torate, native affairs, land survey, tenure and 
occupation, irrigation and water conservation, agri- 
culture and fisheries, mines, manufacturing industries, 
Commerce, harbours and shipping, railways and land 
transportation, posts, telegraphs and telephones, 
finance and local government. These are but the 
major beadings—each of them being sub-divided into 
many minor ones, ‘The contents list condensed above 
Would enable the reader to appreciate better the 
comprehensive scope of the book, than any descrip- 
tion of it. Statistics were defined by an irrate 
Politician as “d—d lies”, and so perhaps they are as 
Often as not. But the work of administration in these 
days of storm and stress can not be carried on without 
the sid of statistics and in its application to the 
South African Commonwealth, the official Year-Book 
Tasued annually by the Government of that country 
Js a monument of industry and public spirit, We 
‘wish there were an equally instructive snd interest- 
ing work of reference dealing, every year, with India. 





Statistical Abstract for British India. First Issue 
(Superintendent, Government Printing, India, Hastings 
Street, Calcutta). 

For years past the Government of India nsed to 
issue (revised from time to time) a series of five 
volumes called Statistics of British India. The India 
Office in London also used to publish every year— 


based on the Government of India's publication 
‘mentioned aboye—a work of reference in one volume 
called Statistical Abstract Relating to British India, 
The last number issued of the Iatter—which was im 
1922—was the ffty-fifth, The two publications have 
now been replaced by the first issue of the work 
under notice, called Statistical Abstract for British 
India. Tt will sppear—presumably every year—in 
India, the London publication being permanently 
suspended, The first issue of the new series gives: 
the figures from 191112 to 120-21. It is practically 
a reproduction (in one large but compact volume) of 
the contents of the five parts in foolsesp size of the 
Statistics of British India, and is in, so far, an 
improvement on the old series for purposes of re- 
ference and carrying about But it comprises statis 
tics ond statistics alone—one prodigions mass of 
figures grouped under various headings. As you open 
the book columns after columns of figures stare you 
in the face—with no saving grace or redeeming feature 
abont them of any analytical statements bringing out 
the significance of the figures—such as you fnd so 
helpful in the South African Year-Book noticed above. 
‘The Statistical Abstract for British India is undoubted- 
ly an indispensable reference book for the worker im 
Tudia, but its value would be appreciably enhanced if 
it were modelled upon the official year-book issued 
by the Government of South Africa. 











Whitaker's Almanac 1924. (J. Whitaker & Sons, 
Ltd., 12, Warwick Lane, London, E. C. 4.) 192. 
Inaugurated in 1868, Whitaker's Almanac for the 
current year is the fifty-sixth yearly edition of this 
most famous annual reference work of the English- 
knowing world. It is too wellknown and too well- 
established in popular estimation ag the most useful 
and most comprehensive repertory of information— 
well-informed and accurate—on current public affaire 
t need the reviewers commendation; and the 
Hindustan Review has now for nearly a quarter of a. 
century noticed in terms of high appreciation the 
recurring annual publications of this highly meritori- 
ous book of reference, which not only—as its title 
impliecs—contains an account of the astronomical and 
other phenomena, but also gives a vast amount of 
sound and accurate information respecting the 
government, finances, population, commerce and 
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general statistics of the various nations and states, 
With special reference to the British Commonwealth 
and the United States of America. The edition under 
notice has been carefully and judiciously revised and 
Drought up-to-date and it is fully abreast of the 
latest important events and incidents, AM matters of 
general interest and questions of the day are fally 
alt with and the statistical data are, on the whole, 
wonderfully accurate. The current edition of 
Whitaker's Almanac is indispensable to public men 
and publicists, it being the most np-todate and com- 
plete compendium of facts and events of the world 
today. ‘The new British Parliament is presented in 
the form of a separate supplement. 





Who's Who in the new Parliament. Tdited by 
‘T. W. Walding. (Philip Gee, 40, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W. C. 2, London) 1924. 


Mr. Walding’s Who's Who in the New Parliament 
is a new and useful addition to the ranks of works 
fof reference. Tk not only comprises a complete al 
phabetical list of the members of the Howse of 
Commons elected in the general election of 1923, but 
gives in the case of each of them their parliamentary 
history, industrial interests, policy and pledges to 
Constituents—the Tast excerpted from their election 
Addresses, manifestoes or speeches. In the list of the 
amongst others, 





hairdressers, showmen and underwriters—but fortum. 
ately no undertakers! Altogether the new publication 
would be useful to Journalists in quest of accurate 
information about the new members of the House of 
Commons. We trust that favourable reception will 
be uccorded to the publisher's enterprise so that the 
work may appear yearly, and be kept uptodate. A 
publication on the same lines dealing with the mem- 
bers al the Central and Provincial legislatures in 
India would be very useful and we commend the idea 
to some enterprising publisher in this country. 





The Dally Mail Year-ook 1924. 
papers, Ltd, London, E. C) 

Of the many political year-books that one is familiar 
with, that associated in name with the Daily Matt is 
unique in its being the chespest and yet the most 
comprehensive, Unlike several other annuals of its 
class and Kind—which are only revised and bronght 
uptodate—the Daily Mail Year-Book is completely 
rewritten for each succeeding edition, Tts contents 
cover a very large ground and traverse almost the 
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whole of current political and economic affairs of 
the British Commonwealth., In fact, the little red 
book is a most marvellous compendium of general 
knowledge on the public affairs of the day and is a. 
most informative work of reference. The edition 
under notice is fully abreast of the latest incidents 
and events, and deserves an extensive circulation in 
India, alike for its cheapness—it costs bat a shilling. 
—and general utility as a meritorious work of refer- 
ence, which covers within a small compass a very 
large range of statistical and other useful data. 


Whitaker's Peerage 1924. (J. Whitaker & Sons, 
Ltd, 13, Warwick Lane, London, E. C. 4.) 1934- 

‘There are several wellknown annual directories 
dealing with the Peers, Baronets, Knights and Com- 
panions in the British Commonwealth, but Whitaker's 
Peerage (which is the youngest of its class) is not 
only perhaps the cheapest but the most convenient 
for reference. ‘The current edition contains complete 
list of the Peers, Baronets, Knights and Companions, 
including full jist of the last new year's honours. 
The careful and accurate compilation and arrangement 
which has always characterised the work is still fally 
maintained, while for ease of reference it can hardly 
be surpassed. The inclusion of Officers of the Order 
Ot the British Empire in the Alphabetical Coimpaaion- 
age makes the séction the most complete ou the 
subject. The preface rightly calls attention to the 
very remarkable increase to the Peerage and Baronet- 
age during the last few years, The obituary for the 
last year is very full and. complete. Whitaker's 
Peerage ic—as stated above—the cheapest now before 
the public, while its convenient shape and handy, size 
fda very materially to its value and nsefalness a8 an 
indispensable work of ready reference for all who seek 
for information concerning the higher ranks of the 
aristocracy of the British Empire. Of the books ofits 
class and kind, it should, therefore, hive a large 
circenlation in India, 


‘The Investor's India YearBook 1923, Eleventh 
edition. (Place, Siddons & Gough, 1, Commercial 
Buildings, Calentta) 1924. Rs. 15/-. 


The Investor's India Year-Book is a highly usefal 
work for those interested in the growing expansion 
of industrialism in this country. That ten editions 
have preceded the present issue is a proof conclusive 
of the value and utility of this highly informative 
work of reference. Tt deals with all those industrial 
concerns the capital of which has been raised mainly 
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in Tndia and the registered: offices of which are 
situated in this conntry—banks, coal, cotton, tea and 
jute companies, railways and other business associa- 
tions. Fall details are given—historical and statistical 
about these concerns with tabslar statements of the 
analysis of their working. A work of so much 
‘accurate information (which is revised from year to 
year and kept up-to-date) is bound to be very useful 
to all seekers after knowledge about the industrial 
concerns of the Indian Empire. ‘The getup, format, 
printing ond mechanical execution of the work under 
review are creditable to the firm responsible for this 
‘publication. 


‘The Anglo-American YearBook 1923. (American 
Chamber of Commerce in London, 8, Waterloo Place, 
London, S. W. 1.) 1933. 


‘Thongh not likely to be of much use to residents 
in India, the Anglo-American Year-Book is none the 
Jess a reference work which would be indispensable to 
Americans resident in Great Britain. Besides contain- 
ing useful directories, it includes a residential, pro- 
fessional and commerical lists of Americans and 
American business houses and their agents in Great 
Britain and British houses and their agents in 
‘America; also an Anglo-American “who's who", It 
Contains much useful information on British and 
‘American trade relations 





Who's Who 1924. (Adam aud Charles Black, Ltd. 
Solio Square, London) 1923. 


Of the current books of reference, perhaps none is, 
‘more useful to the journalist than that well-known 
work—Who’s Who, an annual biographical dictionary 
with which is incorporated “Men and Women of the 
Mime.” This is the seventy-sixth year of issue, and 
is correct down to last June. So great is the labour 
‘of compiling and printing this vast work, which 
‘comprises over three thousand pages of close donble- 
Column type, that printing has to begin as carly as 
June. The work opens with a useful obituary for the 
Preceding year, This is followed by an account of the 
Royal Family, and then come 30,000 biographies. ‘The 
‘biographies, though generally execedingly condensed, 
fare accurate and informative. They give, besides, use- 
fal and interesting information about the habits, 
tastes and Hobbies of the large number of persons 
‘whose careers are sketched. The book is indispensable 
to a journalist, 
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The Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries Year- 
book 1824. Edited by Mis J. P. Tilley and H. 
Alderton, (Alex, J. Philip, Gravesend) 1923. 


‘The new edition of Miss Tilley and Mr, Alderton’s 
yearbook of British libraries, museums and art 
kalleries—which has been compiled under the direction 
‘of Mr, Philip, the publisher of the book—is a valuable 
work of reference on the subjects it deals with, It 
has been completely revised, rewritten and recast and 
in its improved form it will be found highly useful om 
the librarian’s shelves. Its size should be reduced. 
in later editions, as it is inconvenient to handle, 











BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The Best Books, Part IT. By William Swan 
Sonnenschein, (George Routledge & Sons, Ltd, 
London) 1933. 


Mr. W. S. Sonnenschein’s Best Books appeared in 
a bulky volume so far back as 1887 and it was at 
once acknowledged as an ideal work of reference in 
the domain of select bibliography. It reappeared— 
overhauled and enlarged—in a bulkier tome in 189r. 
In course of time a new edition was called for, which 
began to appear in parts, Parts I and IL were issued 
before 1914 and the publication of the subseqacat 
Parts has been delayed by the outbreak of the great 
‘war and the development of the post-war conditions- 
‘At Inst part TIT. has seen the light and is lying before 
ms, and it is expected that the fourth and concluding. 
part—which will complete the mew edition af the 
whole work—would be brought out before long. The 
‘Rest Books" gives a choice of the best available books 
in every department of Science, Art, and Literature, 
with the dates of the first and last editions, and the 
price, size, and publisher's name (both English and 
American) of each book. Like the two parts pre- 





the best books on History and Historical Biogzaphy 
under class F, while under class G are listed books 
on Archeology and Historical Collaterals. Mr. 
Sonnenschein's enterprise and industry deserve ap- 
preciation. The work displays not only unnsual 
thoroughness, but is calculated to be of immense valne 
to those who may desire a comprehensive and authori- 
tative guide to the best books in every departmeit 
of knowledge. The present reviewer—after having 
nsed the book daily since 187—can testify to its ex- 
treme value and usefulness and every student owes 
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a deep debt of gratitude for this invaluable work of 
reference, which the labours, industry, enterprize and 
resourcefulness of Mr. Sonnenschein have made 
available. We congratulate the author and the 
publishers on the completion of their monumental 
work, which isa most valuable and meritorious 
Contribution to select bibliography- 


A Classified Guide to Annuals, Directories, Calendars 
and Year-Books, Compiled by H. G. T. Cannons. 
(Grafton & Co,, Coptic House, London, W. C. 1.) 1923. 

‘There are about two thousand annual periodicals 
issued in the British Hmpire—ot which by far the 
larger number appear in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Of these no less than seventeen hundred are 
chronicled, arranged, tabulated, and systematized in 
Mr. H. G. T, Cannons’ Classified Guide to Annuals, 
Directories, Calenders and Year-Books. ‘The book is 
divided into various sections, each dealing with the 
periodicals concerned with a particular group. 
Besides there are a subjectindex, an alphabetical 
titleindes, and also a list of the material grouped 
under the month of publication. There are notes and 
liaracterizations where required, and full information 
is supplied about the publishers and prices. On the 
whole, the work is accurate, which is very creditable 
to a work of this nature in its frst edition, To 
improve the second edition—which is to appear early 
in 1936—we may note that on p. 3t, the South and 
East African Year-book and Guide appears twice, and 
fon p. 13, there appears in the section devoted to 
India, McCluskie’s Directory and Guide, which we 
believe to be a defunct publication, no new edition of 
it having been issued for some years. For the rest Mr. 
Cannons’ Classified Guide is a highly useful biblio- 
grophy of annual works of reference and richly 
merits a wide circulation, 








A Bibliography of English Language and Literature 
In 1922. Edited by A. C. Panes. (Bowes & Bowes, 
Cambridge, Hogland) 1923. 

Mr, A. ©, Panes has brought out (ander the 
auspices of the Modern Humanities Research Associa- 
tion) an excellent classified bibliography of the 
publications issued from the press in 1932, dealing 
mainly with the subjects of English language and 
Titerature. The publication first appeared in 1921 
dealing with the works issued in 1920 and that which 
came ont in rọ: dealt with the works of soa. 
‘Though there are some other annual publications 
covering more or less the same grounds, they are 


primarily intended for publishers and booksellers and 
‘not for scholars, as is the case with the work edited 
by Mr, Panes. Tt will be found a very nseful book of 
reference by men of letters. 


‘What to Read: A Guide for Worker Students. 
(Plebs League, 162A, Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S. W. 1.) 1933. 

‘This is a short bibliographical guide for the use of 
students at various Labour Colleges, but it will be 
found of great utility even by others. ‘The books 
suggested are on such subjects as History, Economics, 
Current Problems, Economie Geography—in ther 
words with all those subjects which can be broadly 
grouped under the general head of Sociology. The 
selections are judicious and the suggestions for the 
courses of study are commendable. The notes om and. 
characterizations of books are fair, and accurate and 
altogether What fo Read should be very useful to 
large circle of students. 


Books that Count. By Forbes Gray. Second edition 
(Adam and Charles Black Itd., Soho Square, Londan) 
1933. 

Mr. Forbes Gray's Books that Count is welcome in 
‘a second and revised edition. It aims at giving with 
in the covers of a handy volume the best modem 
works on almost every subject. It would be easy to 
pick holes in a work of this kind, which Is not the 
result of co-operative labour. But making allowance 
for the very vast range of literature dealt with, anil 
the inevitable imitations proceeding therefrom, we 
may commend this hook as a useful contribution to 
the literature of select bibliography, which will be 
serviceable to those in search of guidance in the 
selection of modern works. 





Bibliography of Economic Books Relating to India. 
By Jagdish Prasad, M.A. (University of Allahabad, 
Department of Economics) 1933; 

Mr. Jagdish Prasad’s Ribliography of Economie 
Books Relating to India is x notable acquisition to 
bibliographical literature, Professor H. Stanley 
Jevons justly commends the book as “an interesting 
Survey of the character of the literature relating to 
economics in India”. The book is suitably classified, 
wellarranged and is fairly comprehensive and 
accurate, As a pioneer work it is worthy of acknow- 
ledgment. Tt will be found highly useful by students 
‘of Indian economics. 
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Hoyt's New Cyclopedia ot Practical Quotations, 
Completely revised and greatly, enlarged by Kate 
Louise Roberts. (Funk and Wagnalls Company, New 
York, U.S. A.) 1923. 


‘there are several excellent collections of choice 
extracts worth quoting, but there is none so com- 
prehensive, so systematic and planned so scientifically 
as the new, revised and enlarged, edition of Hoyt's 
Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations. A big, bulky 
Book—not quite comfortable or convenient to handie 
of about gas double-columned pages, enriched with 
{full apparatus for rendy reference inclading a con- 
cordance to the quotations, and a list of authors yuoted 
swith places and dates of their births and deaths and 
also briet characterizations, of their position in the 
World ot letters, Hoyt's Cyclopedia is ndmittedly about 
the best example of a compilation of its class and 
kind. It will be found invaluable both for study and 
reference not only by scholars, students, men of 
Tettem and teachers, but also by journalists, publicists, 
public speakers and men of affairs and administrators, 
‘who may be called upon to make pronouncements on 
current problems and may like to draw inspiration 
from the legacy of ancient and modem wisdom os 
enshrined in literature, ‘The compiler has pre- 
eminently succeeded in the tandable ambition of 
making the collection the most complete within the 
covers of a volume; while the alphabetical grouping 
Of the subjects under which the extracts are arranged, 
Mhe exhaustive concordance which serves as a wont- 
index of the text of each quotation, the biographical 
Índex giving not only data on important topics but 
‘also brief character sketches of the authors quoted, 
and the topical index (furnished with cross-references) 
Conduce materially to the usefalness of this highly 
meritorious work as par excelence an ideal reference 
book, 





Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, New 
‘edition, (Cassell & Company, Ltd., London) 1933- 
‘The late Dr. Brewer's well-known Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable has been a favourite work of 
Teference for now about half a century. Tt bas been 
‘revised, from time to time, since the author’s death, 
but never before so thoronghly as for the new com- 
pletely overhauled edition recently issued Tt has 
been not only carefully revised and judiciously 
enlarged but fully brought up-to-date. Re-set, re- 
‘written in large parts, scrutinized and with dead 
matter excised, it is now a highly meritorious work 
‘of reference. The popularity of this most usefal, 
‘accurate and readable literary reference book, already 
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an old favourite in every corner of the Euglish- 
speaking world, is thus bound to be greatly increased, 
and it will be invaluable to Anthors, Clergymen, 
Politicians, Journalists, ‘Litterateurs, Teachers, 
Students, Lovers of the English Tongue, and all 
that large “General Public!” which nowadays takes an 
increasing interest in affairs. In its new shape and 
form Brewer's Dictionary will continue to bold its 


own as an indispensable and standard work of 
reference, 





The John Bull Treasure-Book of Knowledge 
Raited by A. Hmil Davies, LCC. (The Syndicate 
Publishing Company, Ltd., 13, Waterloo Place, London, 
S. W. 2) 1933. 

The John Bull Treasure-Book of Knowledge is a 
most excellent work conceived and edited on a plan 
which makes it equally useful for purposes of study 
and reference. Edited by Mr. A. R. Davies, with the 
assistance of specialists and experts in various 
branches of knowledge, embellished with forty fall- 
page illustrations in colour and monochrome and also 
numerous insets in the text, and the essays arranged 
(not on alphabetical plan) on various topia pub- 
divided into smaller groups, the John Bull Treasure 
Book is a highly useful compendium of general know 
edge dealing with general, physical and economic 
Reography, also political economy, Taw and legisla- 
tion, science, literature, art and music, as also with 
many of the questions of the day. The contributors 
write on their subjects aa masters of thie subjects they 
survey and the result is a reference book which is 
remarkable for accuracy, soundness, and information. 


Klassischer Journalismus. Edited by I, R, Kisch, 
(Rudolf Kaemmerer, Berlin) 193 





Herr Kisch's novel and excellent compilation is an 
anthology of jourtalism—the first of its class and 
kind, to our knowledge. It comprises—grouped under 
such familiar headings as leading articles, sews 
reports, foreign correspondence, law reports, eriti- 
cims of drama, music and literate idicionsty 
Bonen extraia om wellknown mitra an. thee 
subjects. Ns scope—as befitting a work "made ia 
Germany” is fairly comprehensive, ranging as the 
selections do from the writings of Pliny the younger 
to those of almost contemporary publicists. The 
reader would be interested in knowing that it is 
Pliny’s letter to Tacitus describing the eruption ef the 
‘Vesuvius, in which Pliny the elder perished, which is 
reproduced as a sample of ancient classical journalism 








ie 
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presumably as a descriptive sketch, We find 
represented in the collection the many British and 
Irish names familiar to us—from Addison to Dickens. 
‘The book should interest a large circle of readers— 
‘quite apart from those connected with the newspaper 
press—as it offers an intellectual treat of mo mean 
order. 


A Short Handbook of Literary Terms. By George 
Toane. (T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, 
London) 1933. 

Tt isa very useful work of reference that Aft, 
George Loane has put together, called A Short Hand- 
took of Literary Terms. The compiler defines and 
describes the contents of a large number of terms 
nsed frequently in literature. Outside dictionaries 
and lexicons, explanations of such terms were not 
readily available and Mr. Loane has placed to his 
credit a work of great utility by bringing together (in 
A handy, ttle volume) a fairly complete cottection 
Ot literary terms with their interpretations and ex- 
amples. Teachers, students, and all others interested 
in the study of English literature wil find Mr, 
Toaue’s Hand-book of Literary Terms not only instruc- 
tive but also interesting. 





Enquire Within Upon Everything. One hundred 
and thirteenth edition. (Herbert Jenkins, Ltd, 3) 
York Street, London, 8. W. 1.) 1983. 

When a book has reached its one hundred and 
thirteenth edition—making the total issue to date 
one million and five hundred thousand copies—it 
scarcely needs a reviewer's commendation, Enquire 
Within has an answer for most questions one may 
put to it, Tt is intended to assist one as a guide to 
Cookery, health and medical treatment, as also legal 
relations and rights and duties, Thin edition ha» been 
carefully revised by experts, who have brought it 
completely up-to-date. Tn fact, everything has been 
done to enhance the value of a work which is already 
prized by hundreds of thousands of readers, It 
deserves a very large circulation, as a useful com- 
pendium of domestic economy. 











TRAVEL GUIDES, 


Bacdeker’s London and its Environs: A Hand-book 
for Travellers. By Kari Baedeker. Righteenth 
revised edition. (Karl Baedeker, Publisher, Leipzig, 
Germany), 1923. 
‘The German publisher, Karl Baedeker, of Coblentz 
where he died in 1859 at the age of s—has given, 
1 


in his ame, a new word to English, which bas long 
been synonymous with tourist's ideal guide-ook. 
Originator in 1839 of a series of guides to various 
countries—published at first in German but subse- 
quently rendered into English—his name has besonie 
identified with supet-excellence in the compilation of 
up-to-date and well-digested hand-books for travellers. 
‘The business was removed from Coblentz to Leipzig 
in 1873, where it is still carried on by the descendants. 
of the founder, who was born in 18or. The firm have 
thus by now nearly a century's experience to thelr 
credit in the art of guide-took-making, and then 
‘stamp on the cover of a guide is a guarantee of ac 
curacy and np-to-date-ness, The books—thongh made 
and printed in Germany—are excellently got ap, 
being marked by neatness in printing and typogeaphy, 
Their handy size is an additional recommendation, 
The eighteenth edition of their London and tis 
environs is beyond ali doubt the most comprehen- 
sive, the most systematic, the most accurate and the 
most abreastof-time hand-book to the hub of the 
British Commonwealth. ‘The forty-five maps and plans 
wliich it contains, enhance materially the value of the 
letter-press, Two of the volumes in the series—those 
of India and the Par Rast and Constantinople and Asia 
Minor—are still available in German only. Tt would 
be well if they too were made accessible in English, 
‘The volume on India—originally ismed in 1914— 
‘would be a highly useful acquisition to literature deals 
ing with this country, if ft were overhanted and made 
available in English, We welome this portrar 
edition of Baedener’s London. 


Mulrhead's Switzerland: with Chamonix and the 
Mallan Lakes. “The Blue Guides” Series. Waited by 
Findlay Muirhead. (Macmillan & Co, Itd, St 
Martin’s Street, London, W. C. 2.) 1933. 

by Mr, Findlay 
Muichead—who was for many years the editor of 
English editions of Bacieker—is the great postwar 
rival to the enterprise in Guide-book compilation of 
the German firm at Leipzig. ‘And it must be admitted 
to be a formidable rival. Rdited by thie gentleman 
who was responsible for the Huglish editions of 
Baedeker, backed up by the resources of so dism 
tinguished ond influential a publishing, firm as that 
of Macmillana, intended for those (most of whom, 
fat any rate) have at present a prejudice ngainst 
things made in Germany, thie "Blue Guides” have 
much in their favour and the result is that they are 
admirable, trustworthy, and informative. Right 
volumes have appeared so far:—London and its 
Environs, Paris and its Environs, England, Belgium 
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and the Western Front, Wales, North-Eastern France, 
The French Alps and Switzerland, Rach of these 
volumes is handy, well-printed, uptodate, and 
thoroughly sound in its statements of facts as well 
as opinions. Each of them is provided wita a 
number of maps and plans, those incinded in the 
turesque—occasionally overdone. But his statements 
to the playground of Rurope may do worse than 
provide themselves with Mr. Muirhead’s Switzerland. 
‘The series when completed will be a valuable addi- 
tion to the traveller's literature, We wonder whether 
the editor and the publishers will ever tum their 
attention to India! At present, Murray's India alone 
olds the field, It would be all the better for a com- 
petitive rival. 











Cook's Traveller's Handbook to Constantinople, 
Gallipoli and Asia Minor. Ry Roy Elston. (Thomas 
Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. 4.) 1933. 


Yet another excellent series of traveller's tand- 
books—in which the latest edition deals with post-war 
Turkey—is that issued for many years past by 
Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son, the greatest and the 
best-known caterers for travellers all over the world, 
Messrs, Cook have experience of tourist's intellectual 
equirenients since 18x, when the frm was esta- 
Wished and they justly claim to thelr credit more 
than eighty years’ experience of tourist's Iteratnre. 
Their Guidetooks cover a wide range, and some of 
them—tike, for instance, the volume denling with 
Bgypt— are about the best of their class and kind. 
‘The volume under notice—which deals with modern 
Turkey a reconstituted after the latest post-war 
treaty—is exceedingly well-written and is not only 
informative but interesting, Tt Js not a mere "practi- 
cal" guidebook, but tries to convey to the reader's 
mind some idea of the spirit and atmosphere of the 
various places described. Apart from its atility as 
1 guidé-book, jt will be found useful by stay-at-home 
readers in gaining correct and vivid impression of 
‘Turkey as it is, and it is a notable addition to the 
Series of admirable guide-books bearing the stamp uf 
the premier firm of tourist's caterers. 


‘The Overseas Visitor's Guide to London and the 
eet hy AI PASE, (otir, Groa A 
Co, Ltd, 1s, Charing Cross, London, S. W. 1) 
Second edition, 1933. 

We noticed last year the first edition of Mr. Alwyn 
Pride's Overseas Visitor’s Gwlide to London and the 
British Isles in terma of appreciation and commended 
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it to visitors to Great Britain not only ax a compact, 
correct md carefally-compiled vade macum, but one 
that is pre-eminently practical im its character. The 
new (annual?) edition for 1923 has been thoroughly 
revised and in parts rewritten and it is in its present 
form informative, instructive and absolutely up-to- 
date. No overseas visitor to Great Britain who wants 
to know where to go about, the places to stay at, 
what places to shop at and, above all, what scenes 
and sights to see and enjoy, can do without this 
indispensable publication—which, let us hope, would 
be issued annually, 


‘The Mandy Reference Atlas of the World. By 
John Bartholomew. (John Bartholomew & Son, Ltd., 
‘The Geographical Institute, Rdinburgh) Tenth edi- 
tion 1923. 

Bartholomew's Handy Reference Atlas—now in its 
tenth edition—is too well-known alike to students and 
travellers to need the reviewer's commendation. It 
‘hay stood successfully the test of time and trial at 
the bar of criticism and has long held the feti as 
the one handy, compact, convenient, neatly got-up 
and well-bosnd, popnlar atlas, which is frequently 
revised and kept up-to-date, The lant edition, under 
notice, is overhauled till December, 1932 and gives 
the political boundaries, statistics, and geographical 
data as they stood nt the end of that year, Designed 
to serve as a constant companion, it serves jts pur- 
pose admirably and has no rival in the field, It 
deserves a large circulation as an ideal reference 
atlas, 








Bartholomew's Pocket Atlas and Guide to London 
1923, (Publishers as nbove) 
Another excellent publication of Mesars: Bartholo- 
mew is their Pocket Atlas and Guide to London, 
Apart from the many excellent maps and plans, the 
two striking features of this excellent book are the 
alphabetical guide and gazetteer to places of interest 
and amusement in London and its environs, and a 
Comprehensive general index to streets and stations. 
Altogether å capital, little work of reference, 
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Augkor: Ruins in Cambodia. By P, Jeannerat de 


Beerski. (Grant Richards, Ttd., St. Martin's Street, 
London) 1935. 


‘The architectural remains of Angkor in Cambodia— 
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A territory of the French empire in Asia—are justly 
tegarded as one of the wonders of the world. It ts 
mot only that they are stupendous bat there is some- 
thing in them that is peculiarly magnetic. It 1s 
‘range that no popular account of these antiquarian 
ruins has been hitherto available in English. Angkor 
is to French India what PatehpursSikri is to British 
India. Tt is, therefore, with great pleasure that we 
welcome the exccedingly-well iustrated account that 
is now available in the book under notice. The 
author has produced an exhaustive and enthesiastic 
Baedeker, embellished with sixty-five admirable 
iMlustrations and the descriptions of the scenes and 
sights are so vivid and graphie as to strike imagina- 
tion. Pacts, historie data, architectural sketches, are 
interspersed with travel impressions, descriptions of 
Sensations on the spot, legends, romantic details, apd 
instructive reflections. The author's style is pic- 
turesque occasionally overdone. But his statements 
about the Khmers (originally Hindu emigrants) who 
founded Augkor are accurate and his word-picteres— 
for such they are—of the gigantic ruins of their 
capital wilt appeal to students of ancient civilizations- 
As a fair sample of the author's style we cam 
better than reproduce the following account of a boat 
journey which is a piece of convincing impressionistic 
prose 











“Night on the TonleSap (the lake) is as frightful 
as day; the lessened heat is still too crushing to allow 
you to sleep and always gives an impression of some- 
thing impending. The warmth, weighing on your 
chest, pervades everything and weakens everything. 
A smeli fils your nostrils; not the smell of closed 
flowers that makes summer nights so perfumed, not 
the smell of nature at rest when all is quiet . .. st ix 
more Jike the smell brought by the wind from the 
battle-fields after a deadly slaughter, a smell that 
makes your head ache; created by rotting Sesh, by 
pools of stagnant blood. A dog on the far shore 
howls to the unseen moon, sound to stop the bravest 
in the depths of a wood; the loug, even yell resouuds 
piercingly in the stillness, Real fear creeps into your 
‘veins, born of dampness and of darkness, born of the 
mists of the forest, caused by all that is black, alt 
tut is ghastly, the same fear through which armies 
fly, confronted by no enemies. At last, worn oat, 
you sleep, and in the morning you discover the 
‘source of your horror: yoa had become feverish under 
the sun's rays, and at night you had been floating 
‘among a lot of decomposed fish, for this is the period 
When Miey are captured in thousands and when the 
fishermen throw away their entrails.” 





AND NOTICES 
‘Tales of Travel. By Lord Curzon. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd, London) 1923- 


Lord Carma bes done well to bring 
fone compact and handy volume his various travel 
Sketches of scenes and sights in several continents. 
‘The book makes interesting reading. To us in India 
the one that will probably appeal most is the 
tion of the author's visit to 


from Voltaire—“he civilized his people and 
remained a savage" The falls of the Zambesi and 
the great waterfalls of the world are most graphically 
described and make wonderfully good reading. There 
are also various other sketches which will intersit 
readers. Whatever the value of Tord Curzon’ 
politics, there can be no two opinions about the charm 
of his style, the wide range of his knowledge of or 
bis deep interest in natural scenery in various parts 
of the world. He has travelled much and seen a 
good deal of the famous scenes and sights in the old 
world and the new. It was a happy idea that his 
descriptions of some of the wonders of the world 
should be brooght together and made accessible to 
the general reader, and his Tales of Travel is an 
exceedingly good collection of descriptive sketches 
which will interest a lange circle of admirers of good. 
books 


Constantinople Today. By C. R. Johnson, (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, U.S.A) 1935: 


Mr, C .R. Johnson's Constantinople To-day is a 
survey of oriental social life, made by an American 
Council of Fifteen and the field stall of investigators, 
who succeeded in gathering valuable and not easily 
accessible information in spite of such handicaps as 
differences of language and castoms and a deplorable 
lack of statistics. There are chapters on civic ad- 
ministration, community organization, industrial life, 
refugees, orphanages, recreation, schools, widowhood 
and adult delinquency. Professor Johnson modestly 
explains that the survey is by no means complete or 
adequate. Bat unquestionably it will, tke the Peking 
Sarvey condacted three years ago, pave the way for 
a saner study of oriental conditions and probleme. 
This book ought to have a large circulation amongst 
social reformers in India, who are interested in the 
Wellbeing of the proletariat in ont metropolitan 
cities. The excellent illustrations materially enhance 
the value of the letterpress. 
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The Southlands of Siva, By A. Butterworth, 
(John Lane, the Botley Head, Ltd., Vigo Street, 
London, W.) 1933. 

Mr, Butterworth’s Southlands of Siva is a book of 
reminiscences of life inthe Madras Presidency, Burmul, 
Ceylon, the Bombay Presidency and other parts of 
Tadia, written by an AngloIndian civilian of standing. 
‘The author las an inexhaustible fund of good anecdotes 
and stories to tell, and his sense of humour, his quick 
eye for the picturesque and his fuent casy style make 
his book Extremely readable. ‘The book, in fact, is 
‘entertaining that it should appeal not only to those who 
Are acquainted with India, but also to all those who do 
Bot know the scenes of his racy and amusing stories. 
But it is a pity that there is scarcely anything in the 
Bonk which may be called serious. With all his desire 
to avoid politics or other controversial topics, thie author 
could have offered something—as the result of his long 
experience—which might have proved of advantage in 
the solution of our current problems, But those who 
fare for good anecdotes and stories will not be dis- 
appointed. 





Tritles and Travels. By A. Keyser. 
Albemarle Street, Londou, W.), 1933. 

Last year we noticed in terms of appreciation Mr. 
Arthur Keyser's People and Places—which was 
Published anonymously, ‘The favourable reception ac- 
corded to that work by the press and the public has 
encouraged the author to offer another book of re: 
tminlacences, In his Trifes and Travels, he has put 
together further glimpses of ‘the Roglish’; more ex- 
periences in Australia and Malaya, and most entert 
ing recollections of his life in Spain, and of the many 
interesting and well-known people whom he came across 
during his oficial career in that country, Mr, Keyser’s 
life has been a varied and adventurous one—the very 
best material for a really entertaining volume of 
reminiscences and his two volumes should interest a 
large circle of reader 


Uohn Murray, 








The Lands ot Three Faiths. By Philip Graves. 
(otathan Cape, 11, Gower Street, London), 1933. 


In his Land of Three Faiths, Mr. Philip Graves has 
attempted to give as impartial an account as possible, 
dn brief compass, of the recent history of Palestine and 
‘of the present situation in the country, with special 
feference to the relations between Jew and Arab. He 
‘Bas Iaid especial stress on the politico-geographical 
importance of Palestine as one of the key points on 
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the line of communications between West and East | 
between North and South, an aspect of the t 
which—he contends—has too often been neglected by 
writers who have failed 49 explain, why. te coeur 
has been the prey or the prize of so many invaders 
and why its Jewish and other Kingdon ax principale 
ties had so short and troubled a life. Dr. D. G. 
Hogarth—a most qualified orientalist—contributes a 
short introduction, in which he justly describes Mr. 
Graves’ book as “Iucid, even-tempered and well 
documented”. After a careful perusal of the book, we 
readily endorse Dr, Hogarth's appreciation, If read 
with the excellent official Hand-book of Palestine, Mr- 
Graves’ Land of Three Faiths will give all the infor. 
mation worth having about the holy land of 
Christianity, 





Into the East. By Richard Curle, (Macmillan & 
Con, Ltd., St Martin's Street, London), 1933 


Mr. Richard Curle's Into the East comprises what 
the author himself calls “notes on Burma and Malaya’, —~ 
‘Mr. Joseph Conrad—the well-ktiown novelist—contric 
butes a long preface, but though it makes good reading, 
there is very little in it abont the book under considera: 
tion, Mr. Curle's book js the result of a ten month's 
wanderings and stay in “the Rast”—Hurma and Malaya, 
the present case—and describes vividly the many 
liar scenes and sights in these two countries 
Though the only distinctive touch about these 
sketches in literary, they are likely to appeal to 
readers interested in the fortunes of the countries of 
the Far Hast. 











Mere and There in the Historic Near East: By R. 
Martin Pope, (The Epworth Press, Loudon), 1925, 


Mr. Martin Pope's impressions of and reflections 
a his tour in 1918-19 in what he calls “the historic 
Near Rast”, is a distinctly good book of travel, Though 
exceedingly short—comprising but just over 190 pages 
—it is well written and the author tas brought to beat 
‘upon his wanderings an inquisitive mind, a trained eye 
and a remarkable facility in descriptive writing. ‘The 
author graphically portrays "Olympus," Macedonia tle 
Aegean, Troy, Gallipoli, Constantinople, Augora and 
‘other places, and the book is embellished with excellent 
Photographic reproductions, Altogether Mr. Pope's 
book is a notable addition to the literature of the 
"Near Hast n 




















Fascinating India. By Jane Ray (A. H. Stockwell, 
2%, Ladgate Hill, London, E. C. 4), 1933- 

‘The experience gained by the author of Fascinating 
{India seems to have been almost entirely in Sindh, and 
the various readable sketches brought together in the 
volume under notice seem to be based ott impressions 
of Indian life in that province. Perhaps the book is 
ill the better for it. But in reading it, it would be well 
to keep it in mind, The sketches deal with the every- 
day life of the people and are written sympathetically, 
on the whole. Fascinating India is likely to appeal to 
English-knowing Indians, 





A Vision of Morocco. By V. C. Scott O'Connor, 
(Thornton Butterworth Ltd., 15, Bedford Street, 
London, W. C. 2), 1933 


Mr. V. C. Scott O'Connor—who retired some years 
back as the Accountant-General of Behar and Orissa— 
has long since made his mark as a picturesque word- 
painter of scenes and sights, natural and historical. 
Me first came into prominence as the author of the 
Silken East—two sumptouy yolumes—in which he 
Presented glowing word-pictures of the life of the 
Burmans and their environment, This was followed 
by another work on Burma ou the same lines, called 
Mandalay and other Old Cities of Burma. After produc- 
ing two vivid descriptions of Kurope—one as seen by 
the author during the war—he turned to India and 
offered uy that superbly illustrated work—The Charm 
of Kashmir. Xt is now succeeded by A Vision of 
‘Morocco, of which the sub-title is “The Far West of 
Talam”, Mr. O'Connor is no dry-as-dust chronicler, 
and no dealer in statistics. Like his previous works 
Of travel dealing with Burma, Kashmir and some 
Futopean countries, his impressions of Morocco are 
also a series of graphic sketches of the scenes and 
sights of that country, which are characterized 
Principally by word-painting of a high order. The 
Charm of the letter-press is set off by its being 
embellished with many excellent photographic 
reproductions. ‘The result is a charming book of travel, 
which is bound to interest a large circle of cultured 
readers, I 

1 


Canadian Cities of Romance, By Mrs, Garvin. 
(McClelland and Stewart, Toronto, Canada) 1933. 


Mrs. Garvin's Canadian Cities of Romance contains 
delightful realistic impressions of some of the famous 
cities of Canada. ‘They breathe the atmosphere, the 
Soul, and the romance of Canadian cities, With deft, 
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“clear strokes: the writer etches boldly « comprehensive 








view of each. Briefly, yet alluringly, their fascinating 
past is unrolled before us, "Moats and cannon, sub- 
ferranean casements hidden tunnels and secret 
defences. .... Here something crouches ready to 
spring forward at a word. .. ."—this reads like a 
description of the mediaeval period, but ia just a 
glimpse of the ever fresh attraction that may be found 
in tracing up historic landmarks of towns and cities 
in Canada, Young as some of these Canadian cities 
ate, they are rich in literary tradition and literary asso- 
ciations; these have been gathered with discernment 
and effectively and pleasingly presented by Mrs. 
Garvin, whose book deserves appreciation alike for 
the eminently readable letterpress and the many 
‘excellent drawings by Dorothy Stevens, 











POETRY, 


‘The Temple and other Poems translated by Arthar 
Waley (George Allen & Unwin, Ld., Loudon, 1933) 61, 


Mr. Arthur Waley is a recognised authority on 
Chinese Poetry, His renderings almost always succeed. 
in interpreting the genius and the individual flair of 
the Chinese poets, just because he himself possesion 
‘poetical temperament and a sensitive receptive 
faculty. ‘The monosyllabic Chinese poetry must be very 
dificult to translate: the intonations and the peculiar 
wording are great obstacles, ‘That is one reason why 
Mr, Waley advises 1s to rend these pieces alond. We 
trace also to this peculiar characteristic the common 
belief that China has not produced any great poetry 
of considerable length, The author refutes this belief 
in the present volume which contains a number of 
long narrative poems of high order and ballads 
possessed of delicate charm. These are known an fu 
and are quite different in conception from the delicate- 
Jy wrought, fragile stanzas which had hitherto passed 
current as the only specimens of Chinese poetical 
literature, 

Mr. Waley has written a very learned Introduction, 
mainly historical, about the origins of the fu. He has 
amply substantiated his claim to regard these poems as 
powerful atid realistic representations of the life and 
thought of the Ancient Empire. There is in these 
poems a directness of appeal and simplicity of narra- 
tion which we do not find in the smaller pieces. “The 
‘Temple’ is a poetical description of a visit to the shrine 
of Wu-Chen, neatly executed with the touch of an 
artist. Similarly lines addressed to ‘The Lychee-Troe* 
and “Hot Cake' are expressive of great emotional power- 
‘Mr. Waley's selection is an admirable reading and 
throws an instructive light on the old Chinese poetry. 
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From the Song of France edited by Grace Wartack 
(Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1925) 6s. 

‘A beautiful Christmas gift for the lovers of French 
religious poetry. Miss Grace Warrack has happily 
placed the original text alongside English translations 
rendered by herself, She was inspired with the idea 
‘of compiling this anthology by the presentation made 
to the city of Edinburgh of a collection of French 
books which formed the nucleus of the now portentous 
La Bibliotheque Francaise d'Kcosse. Four illustrations 
in colour and eight in black and white enhance the 
value of the gift. Music of a few old French Nocls 's 
also given. The selection comprises mostly of 
devotional songs and religious verse. A long excerpt 
from Andre’ Lafon's La Malson Pauvre is aprecia- 
tively rendered. 





Haunted Islands, Part I. by J. Redwood Anderson 
Masi? Blackwell, Oxford, 1923) 25. 6d, 

‘rhe Adventurers All” veries was launched by the 
enterprising Oxford publishers for the benefit of the 
new and untried poets unknown to fame, If Mr 
Anderson's Haunted Islands is a sample of the fare 
to be presented, the success and the value of the ses 
is assured. These slight poems voice the peaceful and 
tempered fancy of keen observor. There are uo 
thrills, no sensational airs. A quietness pervades all 
‘the Hines, quietness born of the sense of content, a 
little weary but never flagging in interest or appeal 
Mr, Anderson makes real for ns whatever he sees and 
‘whatever fancies crowd his imagination. We like his 
Inlaud of the Stones’ for its quaint optimism and 
‘stirewd idealistic appeal. 

“What though its strife 

De but a futile tilting against time? 
Has it not lifted up, alone, 

For the first sacred majesties of life, 
A throne 

Built sublime 

On everlasting stone?" 














Autumn Midnight. By Frances Cornford (Tie 
Poetry Bookshop, London, 1923) 35. 6d. 

‘Autumn Midnight is a slender sheaf of melodious 
fines, quaint yet fanciful, at times whimsical but 
always appealing and replete with a delieate charm. 
Mrs. Cornford reaches the heights of real, genuine 
inspiration in emotional poems like ‘The Old Nurse’, 
‘where pathos added to simplicity of diction renders 
the entire piece an almost perfect gem. ‘The Hill’ 
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is a beautiful poem blessing the mounds of earth which 
lie im the cold and tet 
"The cows come cropping on their bosoms wet, 
And even tolerate that such as T 
Should wander by 
With paltry leathern heel which cannot harm 
‘Their bodies calm; 
And, with a heart they cannot know, to bless 
‘The enormous power of their peacefulness. 





Selected Poems. By Francis Coutts (John Lane The 
Bodley Head Limited, London, 1933) 75. 6d. 

Mr, Contts lias succeeded iu establishing a name for 
himself among the philosophic posts of the age. His 
muse is always touched by those fine thoughts which 
sive substance to a poet's message. He possesses 
besides the gift of epigram and of fnely-wrought satire 
‘These qualities combined with a contemplative nature 
sive to Mr. Coutts’ poems an individuality and a 
strength that mark great poetry. The poet is often 
subtle, frequently deep and scholarly, but never dull 
fof prosaic, He never looses touch with the poetic 
faculty of rendering his poems pleasing to the ear. 
His mastery of rhythm is almost perfect, his genius 
for inventing new metrical cadences a marvel, In the 
present Selected Poems we find Mr. Coutts at his best 
Af there be any doubt of his gifts of vision and inspiras 
tion we have only to read his wonderful quatrains. 
We welcome thîs collection af Mr, Coutts! work. 

The Marriage of Nausicaa and other Poems. Dy 
L. M. Crump C.LE., (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1933) 51. 

The cruise of Odysseus provides Mr. Crump with an 
inspiration to read the souls of the faery goddesses 
whom Odysseus encountered in his Jong voyagings. 
Nausicaa, Chryseis, Andromache, Circe and Calypso, 
in turn, lay bare their hearts’ desires and anguishes. 
Odysseus also takes a turn and muses npon Nausicaa's 
temptations: "'Spear-straight, Dlade-bright, and per= 
fect in her poise.” Mr. Cramp has rendered the mono- 
Jogues in blank verse of a very high order. ‘The 
reading is delightful, particalarly Citce’s apology. On 
very few occasions the author has been tempted to 
achieve false effects by rhetorics, witness for instance 
Andromache's plea for freedom for woman in the 
choice of mate: 

“We are the mixes that breed in secret depths 

‘The jewels of the future, All mankind 

Is of our making. ‘Then be ours the choice 

What father we shall take to sow the seed. 

‘And if we choose amiss, then set us free 

“To choose again, P 

On the whole it is a successful version, delightfal 
and pleasing to the enr. 
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Oxtord Poetry 1923 edited by D. C. Thomson and 
F. W. Bateson (sil Blackwell, Oxford, 1933) a5- 

‘There Is nothing very audacious in the 1923 Annual 
either in design or in technique. The young posts, 
although they talk in somewhat dificult metaphors, 
do not altogether break away from the discipline of 
harmony and unity of thought and verse. One 
departare may be noticed in the inclusion of three 
poems in French from the pen of M. Jean de Manasce. 
‘Young representatives of the Cecil family, the Asquiths 
and Harmsworths also appear, The quality of verse 
included in the selection is encouraging, A M. Clark 
and P. W, Bateson contribute some really good 
D. C. Thomson gives us an earnest of a promising 
future. 


In Flanders Fields, By John McCrac, M.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, Iad., London, 193) 3s. 6d 

Tt is good to see a selection from the pen of the 
šoldier-anthor of the famous lines “In Flanders Fields” 
Which, when frst published in Punch in 1915, conveyed 
A far greater appeal to the people than did the resonant 
eloquence of statesmen and politicians. Dr. MeCrae's 
Was a sensitive soul, and now that we know the genesis 
fof the famous poem ‘born of fire and blood’ we no 
Jonger wonder at the universal appeal of its si 
but haunting words: 

‘take up our quarrel with the foe: 

To you from failing hands we throw 

‘The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with as who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields,” 

In the present volume are reprinted Dr, MeCrae's 
earlier pieces, which, though not approaching his great 
pom in appeal or dignity, possess charm and a 
delicacy of design and will serve “to keep his memory 
alive, if only because there is among them that one 
Which is part of the imperishable story of the great 
war, 























The Three Dreams and other Poems, By Wmi. 
Luther Lougstaff (T. Werner Laurie, London, 1923) 55. 

A selection mainly of tittle Jove poems after the 
fashion of Rosetti and Swinburne. ‘There i an ex- 
tberance of passion unrequited, love with longing, 
lingering looks talking through a language understood 
‘of all the world of lovers, ‘The emotions that faded 
owers rouse in the poet's heart fnd expression in a 
succession of brilliant imaginings and picturesque 
phantasies, Mr. Longstaff succeeds in invoking the 
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elemental passions but he possesses no soothing balm 
for shaken nerves. 


Poems. By Camilla Dosle (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 
1933) 35. 64. 

Poems should really be renamed "Muses by the 
Canalside". The author has been intrigued by the 
quiet, idling ways of these man-made rivers, the easy- 
going trafic that crowds the waterway, the swinging 
harmony of the barges. No conscious effort is made 
to achieve a particular effect but gradual progress is, 
made towards harmonising the lowly commonplaces of 
a bargee's life with things of romantic import, The 
fine delicacy of some of these pieces cannot be denied 
for the poct has successfully contrived to convey the 
emotions that lie unexpressed as we idly lounge about 
the green sloping sward of the canalside. 


The Kiss In English Poetry selected by W. G. 
Hartog, M.A., LittD. (A, M. Philpot Tad., London, 
1923) ss 

Here are presented to us most of the well-known 
poema in English poetry on the delicate subject of 
kisses, ‘The idea is to invoke the renaissance of the 
cult of tenderer passions in poetry. The selection is 
representative, Mr, Simpson's Foreword is delightful. 
‘Many mistakes have however crept in which a second 
edition would do well in rectifying, 





FICTION. 





Flaming Youth, By “Warner Fabian" (Stanley 
Paul & Co., London, 1923) 74. 64. 


Flaming Youth will perhaps be characterised in the 
conventionally respectable circles as a bad, bold book, 
perhaps as a loud, perverse book, ivil there is and 
fots of it in the majority of novels which the conveti 
tionally respectable society reads, but there the good 
and the goody-goody almost always emerge triumphant 
toward the climax, providing a smug and sell 
complacent solace to the sont of the reader. Flaming 
Youth doen not even attempt to temper the glorified 
immoralities of the modern maiden with any pretense 
Ol indignation. There are no turning points, no 
excuses of ignorance of the primeval passions, no 
hysterics over innocence seduced. Tt is a boldly frank 
exposition of the modern woman as she is. 

Tn matters of sex particulary it can be emphatically 
stated that “those who know will not tell; 
those who tell do not know.” Inspired with 
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this truth a distinguished American writer sees 
through the eyes of the family physician the 
modern Woman, seeing through the body to the soul. 
He constracts for us the story of a modern mether and 
her three young daughters. Mona Fentriss is not the 
solitary mother in the world who has continued ts 
dream, even after marriage and children, cf ‘alairs' 
and ‘sideshows’. Dee is not the only young woman 
who has contracted a marriage de covenance and 
allowed her heart to romp with flames, old and new. 
Pat is not the only rebellions child who gives herself 
body and sonl unconditionally where supreme passion 
ds concerned, Flaming Youth tells us allthis and more. 
Pat's vigorous and passionate maidenhood, critical of 
sin and of the wages of sin, yet wholly un-moral in 
outlook, bold and unrestrained by any fear of conse- 
quences—symbolises correctly the tendencies of the 
modern sex-relations, Tt all seems a bit strange to us 
fn India where woman remains tied still to a very large 
extent to the age-old traditions of absolute dependence 
and undivided trast upon man. The emancipated 
Woman of Europe and America, while she has succeeded 
in breaking the fetters that bound her, has not forged 
Dew traditions and rules of conduct necessary for 
preserving for herself the essential attributes that are 
fhe glory of femininity. "Warner Fabian” 's book is 
an absorbing study of the conflict of sex-passions, an 
extraordinarily fascinating reading and a courageous 
analytical commentary on modern social life in the 
‘Wert. 





One ot Ours. By Willa Cather (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1923) $ 2.50. 

Miss Cather has come to be recognised as ene of the 
foremost writers of American fiction. Her latest book 
One of Ours shows her in her best style. She depicts 
for ns the life story of a gifted son of the farmer, who 
îs cramped and confined within a limited korizen in 
his earlier years, and often finds himself wondering at 
the unfathomable bursts of energy and passion which 
Sccasionally disturb his calm and placid field life. Ta 
his search for a legitimate sphere for the working out 
f his puzzled destiny Claude Wheeler contracts a still 
‘more paring marriage, only to be disilasioned and 
Yeaving him more dissatisfied with his broken lot in 
life. Then comes the Big Adventure, the European 
War, the desertion of his wife, American intervention 
sand Claude sails for Prance. The drama of this narrow 
Sel-centric individuality now flowers in vast spaces and 
reaches the climax in the pathetic angnish of tho battle- 
field camaraderie and the tragic fate which encompasses 
Claude and his associstes. Miss Cather has given us a 
‘Weantifal tale, told in an engaging spitited manner and 




















rich with vivid characterisation, animated by a trae 
understanding of the raging conflicts which make or 
mar man's destiny. One of Ours is decidedly a fine 
‘work of fiction, with a haunting charm and interest of 
its own. 


Babel. By John Cournos (William Heinemann, 
London, 1933) 73. 6d, 


Fiction has never been considered as a fitting 
instrument for the expression of the strange and the 
fantastic in literature. For popular success it Js almost 
essential that the plot and the meter be pleasing in 
taste and mundane to the point of being commonplace. 
Only few writers have risen above this earthy touch, 
Of such John Cournos is certainly one. In his series 
of pen-pictures in The Mask and The Wall the anthor 
has developed 2 new and singularly interesting phase 
of the art of fiction, The theme is continued in the 
Present volume which is appropriately named Babel, 
for it speaks largely of the multicoloured soul of 
London, We do not find the complacency of an 
ordinary love story here, ‘There are no thrills unless 
they be the tribulations of the soul in conflict. Babel 
is an essay on the psychological development of a 
youthful temperament, and in ite analytical phases is 
A literary treat of a very high order. Mr. Cournos 
deserves to be complimented on the new line he has 
struck and with such distinguished success. We will 
look forward with avidity to further instalments from 
his facile pen, 


Ancient Tales From Many Lands. By R. M. 
Fleming. (Benn Brothers, London, 1922) 10s, 6d, 


Ancient Tales is an attempt and a successfully 
brilliant attempt to link np history and geography 
through the medium of folk tales gathered from 
Various climes. Miss Fleming combines the rare 
distinction of academie scholarship with profound 
belief in simple and direct methodology. Prof. Fleure 
of the Welsh University College has rendered her a 
just tribute when he says in the Preface that ‘there 

behind this book, in spite of its simplicity of form 
‘and directness of appeal, a long course of reading 
and thought, a weight of learning, snd an almost. 
unique successful teaching experience." All persons 
interested in the education of the young will agree 
with Miss Fleming’s appeal to recognise the value of 
traditions that lie behind legends and folk tales, Her 
plea is the more impressive as she lays emphasis on 
the international character of such instruction, and in 
her own cloquent words "it would surely be a fine 
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thing to give our children an opportunity to share the 
‘West traditions of the whole world, so that they might 
‘be inspired with a love for and an appreciation of the 
varied ideals of humanity as a whole. 


‘The Road. By Lady Dorothy Mills (Duckworth and 
Con, London, 1933) 75- 6d. 

“Some jewels have souls, rubies, sapphires, 
emeralds, and even pearls. A diamond alone has not. 
That is why it is so difficult to cut, and that is why 
it is the most valuable of all." Lady Dorothy Mills 
takes such a diamond and sets out in quest of a crafts- 
man skilful enough to cut her and reveal the soul 
within. It is a fascinating story with a singular charm, 
endearing and loveable. Lisbeth of the barren cliffs 
of Eastclifíe, who has sold herself to an ill-tempered, 
Thabitually drunk husband, revolts against ber destiny 
of 2 lumileum housewife. Chance favours her, and 
after a whirlwind life of gaiety at Paris and Tanis her 
fateful star leads her on to the steps of the Great 
South which contains her craftsman. Lady Mills 
idealises for us the consuming passion of the Arab in 
ome such Lord of the Desert, and in a fascinating 
chain of events links up the diamond and the cutter. 
‘The call of the wild, mysterious music stirs up the 
most engaging and insistent of Lisheth's instincts. 
‘And when the curtain is finally rang down she resigns 
herself with a longing, endearing content. Altogether 
a delightful narrative. 





Lonely Furrow. By Mand Diver (John Muray, 
London, 1933) 7s- 6d. 

‘Mrs. Maud Diver is a quick-change artist and writer 
of Anglo-Indian fiction, ‘The charm of her diction is 
alwars unfailing even though her plots and incidents 
get stale by constant repetition. In her latest volume 
Lonely Furrow she catches the latest sensation of the 
Frontier and reflects in her story the dangers of life 
fon the Outposts, a veritable No Man’s land where 
fierce passions and personal feuds render human life 
very cheap, There are the usual ings ia this book 
at the politcal temper of the ‘natives’ the sedition of 
non-cooperation and the revolt of Gandhi. Tut we 
are glad to note that for once her interest is chiefly 
non-political in this volume, Fan Challoner is a lovely 
lonely figure, honestiy npright and careful of honour 
fand duty; there is Vanessa Vane, the typical modern 
young woman with ideas and possessed of a cynical 
Bonhommie and yet wholly feminine and then there 
is Edyth Challoner, the symbol of conventional British 
womanhood in the East, self-centered, egotistic and 
entirely unappreciative of the glories around her. 

13 
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Lonely Furrow is a vivid tale written with power and 
insight, 


The Road to Delhi. By R. J. Minney (John Tane 
‘The Bodley Head, London, 1523). 73- 6d. 

Mr, Minney of the Caleatta Englishman presents ia 
this volume his maturing opinions of Indian life. 
While Maki depicted the narrow regionalism of Hinds 
social society, The Road to Delhi delves into more 
controversial topics. Our author's portrayal of the 
young Motihari’s chequered carcer as a boy’, a beggar. 
for as the son of an egu-seller is vivid and bright and 
reminiscent of the poverty of life that is the lot of 50 
many in India. But when our young hero is sent to 
school and tumbles into politics, Mr, Minney feels as 
if he were on shifting sands and borrows the conven- 
tioual homilies of the Anglo-Indian press to air his 
views on political themes. There is the gross, com- 
prehensive mn-understanding of the average Britisher 








left Motihari in the purtiens of the New Market, 
succeeding to his foster-father’s business, and working: 
out his own limited destiny in some tess exciting and 
heroic style. We perceive however that Mr, Minney. 
possesses the gifts of interpretation; with years he 
will mature and perhaps understand. 


Manon Lescar 
London, 1933). 3: 
The Abbe Prevost is a famous name in French 
fiction. His story of Manon Lescaut is a masterpiece 
of feminine charm and power. No more intriguing 
character has been built than this unique ereature— 
“completely, entirely woman, frankly rouge; perfidi- 
ons, loving; distracting, spirituelle, formidable and 
in the words of Guy de Maupassant, that 

inimitable romancer, who contributes a foreword, We 
are indebted to Brentano's House for giving ns in their 
World Fiction Series an English translation of this 
fascinating tale. What subtle power Love possesses, 
how the “simple contagion of a feminine soul” turns 
a chivalrous, young gentleman of parts into a “chest, 
à blackguard, the almost conscience-less partner of a 
charming, conscience-less gredine,” is vividly told in 
these absorbing pages. And yet we like Manon, we 
submit to her fascinating graces and to the unsolvable 
‘mystery of her infinite charm. Abbe Prevost’s crea- 
tion lives to this day because of his intimate tonch with 
the realities of human complex and his profound 


mderstanding of the allconsuming pasion that is 





By L'abbé Prévost (Brentano's 
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Judith of the Godless Valley, By Honoré Willsie 
(Hodder & Stoughton, Itd., London, 1933). 73. 64, 
‘We published in  previons issue a long appreciative 
notice of Mrs, Willsie's art. Another volume from the 
tanie gifted pen is now before us. For the magnifi- 
cently still and sublime atmosphere of the Enchanted 
Canyon we have in Judith the tempestuous conflict of 
wild passions in a cattle country, ‘The author draws 
her best inspiration from the open air, and it is good 
to know thst behind her new story lies the personal 
‘experiences of an arilent admirer of the vast spaces 
and the golden hues. Judith, wild, reckless Judith, 
is the product of a lawless social group, fond of 
Sharing the wildest adventure with the wild boys, yet 
remaining characteristically feminine in her love for 
dogs and horses. Doug Spencer remains the ideal youth 
Where love is concerned despite his nerve-wrecking 
exploits in a typical cow country. ‘The charm of the 
narrative lies in tbe sympathy and tbe understanding 
Which Mrs. Willsie bestows on her interpretation of a 
phase of pioneer American Nife. It is an eminently 
readable story touckied with a fine spirit of idealism, 








The Angel of the 
Roisgobey. 

‘The Convict Colonel. By Fortuné dn Boisgobey. 

The Prussian Terror. By Alexandre Dumas. 

The Decameron from the Italian of Boccaccio, (The 
International Library: Stanley Panl & Co., London, 
1933); 25. 6d, each, 

Messrs, Stanley Paul & Co, the wellknown 
publishers of first class fiction have launched an ambi- 
tious series of translations of standard novels, The 
above first four volumes to hand give an earnest of the 
fuccess which the International Library amply 
deserves, The volumes are neatly printed, of handy 
sive to form a pleasant companion on a journey, and 
cheaply priced. 

Of the four volumes before us two are by the 
French writer M, Bolsgobey, The Angel of the 
Chimes is a pleasant tale full of thrills and sensations 
Yeading to an exciting climax. Considered as one of 
the finest of all French murder stories, the Angel 
delineates the heroic emergence of innocent Love 
triumphant over intrigue and scandal. The fair of 
the original French is preserved in the translation. 
The other tale by Bf. Boingobey depicts in a series of 
delightful sketches the adventurous life of a French 
Cavalier, who during his amazing career never forgot 
that he was a gentleman and aman of honour, Tt is 
A story of the French Revolution when fife was held 
cheap, and friend and foe changed sides within the 


Chimes. By Fortuné du 
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hour. Pierre Coignard remains a delightful figure for 
all his adventurous backslides and romantic mishaps, 

Alexandre Dumas, the doyen of French fiction, is 
wellknown to English readers, Almost all his works 
have been translated, but in Prussian Terror we are 
given one of his best works and the first and only 
English translation, ‘The story turns round the 
Prusso-Austrian War of 1966 and relates in 9 forceful 
style the conflicting passions of Jove for the individaal 
and hatred for bis country in Dumas! own masteriy 
style. 

Who doesn't know Boceaccio's Decameron aid calla 
himself a lover? In a very representative selection we 
fare presented here with the hest of Boceaccio's stories, 
Written in a charming style these love tales of ages 
Jong ago are a constant reminder and the ardent wish 
of every lover today and to-morrow. 


Frozen Justice. By Ejnar Mikkelsen (Glydendal, 
London, 1933). 75. 6d. 

A story of Alaska from the pen of a distinguished 
Danish novelist, The crudities and immoralities of 
ife amid privation and hunger, the advent of the 
white man with the sword and the gin bottle, the 
fierce struggle for possession and mastery—all these 
find a vivid portrayal. ‘The naked valgarism of the 
white civilisation in contact with the primitive instincts 
of the Eskimo is baldly narrated. It is to the infinite 
credit of the author that he has not contrived to veil 
the bestiality of exploitation. The chivalric figure af 
Sakhawachiak stands ont prominently amid the babel 
‘of fierce passions in tempestuous conflict. 


The Soldier and Death, By Arthur Ransome (B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc. New York, 1933), 75 cents. 

Mr. Ransome has been fascinated by the tnmaltwous 
revolationary upheaval in Russia and for years now he 
has devoted himself to the task of understanding the 
spirit, that moves that mighty land. He has told m 
vividly interesting story of the Revolution; ih The 
Soldier and Death We turns his facile pen to interpret 
for us one of the many beantifal Rassian folk tales 
which form the chief amusement and instruction for 
‘the vast peasantry of Russia, This one is a merry 
tale with an taunting appeal both for the children and. 
the grown-ups. Mr. Ransome should give ws more of 
‘these. tales, 


Zion. By D. L, Adler (Jarrolds Publishers, Ltd, 
Landon, 1923) 68. 


‘Dr. Adler is a famous exponent of Zionism—the 
movement for resuscitating the Jewish Palestine, In 
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the form of a love story of pair of AngloJewish 
lovers he presents the differing appeals which the 
ideal of a National Home for the Jews make to 
divergent temperaments. Singularly sympathetic and 
free from narrow racial outlook Zion presents the 
struggle and sacrifice which reconstraction demands 
from the pioneers in an idealistic light, 


‘The Case and the Girl, By Randall Parrish (Stanley 
Panl & Co, Idd., London, 1933) 78. 6d, 

Of the latest stories of adventures and thrills and 
mystery Randall Parrish's The Case and the Girk in 
perhaps the most intriguing. ‘The very first pages 
‘with the mysterious advertisement rip the attention 
and keep the reader thrilled right to the very end. 
‘The events and incidents narrated during the unfolding 
of the tale and the mildly insinuating manners of 
Natalie set in relief against the background of black- 
‘mail will satisfy the most exacting of the sensational 
readers. ‘The charming love tale with its sweetly 
satisfying ending will disarm the critic. 











POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Costs and Profits, Their Relation to Business 
Cycles by Hudson Bridge Hastings (Houghton Mifin 
Company, New York, 1923) Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research Putdication $2.50, 

‘he present study in the Pollak Foundation Series 
is marked Number Three, ond immediately follows 
Mr, W. T. Foster's Money, which volume we appre- 
ciatively noticed at length in our last issue. Costs 
and Profits is indeed a companion volume to Money 
and applies the admirable analytical discussion given 
dn the Tatter book to the specific problem of business 
Cycles The alternation of "booms! and ‘slumps’ is 
perhaps the most tricky problem in applied conomies. 
There are as many explanations as there are people 
Who devote serious attention to ita study. American 
Keonomints have of late taken an increasing interest 
in understanding the true nature of the serious 
‘malaise in economic harmonies, Wesley C. Mitchell 
and W. 1. King have led the way and the new school 
‘of distinguished scholars under the aegis of the 
Pollak Foundation are grappling with this problem 
în a thorough manner, Mr, Hastings’ book is a 
brilliant contribution and a very learned study of the 
Causes which operate to bring about the cyclical 
Aactnations in trade and prosperity. 

eonomists generally agree that speculation and 
forward buying and selling are the primary causes of 
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a commercial crisis; they also agree that monetary 
influences complicate the phenomenon, What they 
are unable to tell us is a coherent marshalling of tbe 
varions causes in their logical series: they can not 
build up a causal relationship between the different 
stages and epochs which mark the progress of « crisis 
Mr, Hastings follows up the thesis (outlined in 
Money) that the circuit fow of purchasing power does 
not Keep a steady jet and it is through detective or 
unequal diffusion that disturbances occur, After a 
carefal and Iucid survey of the distribution of costs 
and profits of a representative business Mr, Hastings 
concludes that “the current business practice with 
respect to the handling of costs during a period of 
activity is such that the fow of purchasing power 
into the hands of the ultimate buyer in each successive 
period is not equal to the value of the various things 
produced for his satisfaction. The result s in part 
responsible for a constant accumulation of unsold 
goods on such a scale as to provide the cause of, oF at 
least the proper setting for, a commercial crisis." 
Mr. Hastings may not be quite convincing to an ex- 
acting Cost Accountant, but his analysis is clear and 
logical. He recognises the dificulties of accurate 
estimation of costs or profits, but he does not lay 
much value upon the obstacles and impediments which 
to a Cost Accountant are very real and live problems. 
Then again our author ignores the psychological factors 
behind business moves and commercial operations. 
Notwithstanding these small criticisms we consider 
Costs and Profits to be an original and highly instruc- 
tive contribution to the literature of business cycles, 
We commend this extremely lucid and admirable 
study to the attention of economists and businessmen 
alike, 


Social Aspects of Industrial Problems. Dy Mrs. 
Gertrude Williams, B.A., (P. 8, King and Son, Ltd 
London, 1923) 65. 

‘This is one of those bright, highly illuminating and 
provocative books to which the younger generation of 
‘economists look forward with avidity and interest, 
‘The problems which Mrs, Williams critically surveys 
fare problems real and live for every member of the 
community; the difficulties and conflicts which she 
‘has admirably visualised bear an uncommonly familiar 
appeal; the ways and means disctssed in her boole 
are of vital significance to us. Social Economics is 
simply economics with a purpose. The measuring rod 
of social welfare is held as a decisive test of the utility 
‘of an economic organisation. With this powerful rod 
in her hand Mrs. Williams surveys the vast field of 
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present day industrial activities, Her avalysis is 
shrewd and penetrating, her arguments ably mar- 
shalled, her conclusions decisive and clear. Extremely 
lucid as is her survey of the Industrial organisation, 
both from the Capitalistic and the Labour points of 
view, more valuable appears to us the powerful 
plea entered for democratisation of the actual work of 
management, hier emphasis on the recognition of the 
value of Works Committees and her insistence upon 
a fair and just treatment for women workers, Mrs. 
‘Williams deserves to be congratulated) on her able 
took. 


Capital's Duty to the Wage-Barner. By Jobn Calder 
(Longmans, Green and Co,, London and New York, 
1909) 308. 64, 

Me. Joln Calder substantiates his claim for an 
attentive hearing upon "a continuous and varied 
perience in industry extending over nearly 42. years 
A firm believer in the private capitalistic organisation 
of industry the author perceives danger itl tne growing 
coniicts between employers and labourers and recoganis- 
ing the unbidden tragedies that follow in the wake 
of such conflicts appeals to his fellow-businessmen "to 
glimpse a worthier capitalism and to substitute 
statesmanship for skilful opportunism, economic 
Strategy and militancy”. The book deals with 
American conditions primarily but is of vital interest 
to countries where labour is still in the un-informed, 
unorganised stage. Tt is refreshing to see how far 
the enlightened capitalistic employer bas travelled in 
his ideas about the true and rightful place of labour 
in his organisation. Mr, Calder is open-minded enough 
to concede some sort of a ‘home rule’ in the shop, 
but he believes in distinct shop-committees for each 
management rather than collective control by a craft 
union. He insists rightly therefore apoti the proper 
election and training of the Foremen-class: they 
Should not merely “just happen” but should be selected 
for their understanding of human values, their tact 
in handling labour and their ability to interpret the 
reqnirements of the management, Mr. Calder has very 
many interesting things to say on the organiation of 
joint committees of the management and the employes, 
He enters 1 forcible plea for encouraging the selt- 
‘expression of the great mass of workers through or- 
“ganised anions and bop committees. Very thought. 
fol and suggestive arguments are adduced in favour 
of a better understanding between capital and labour, 
than which no nobler task awaits the future captain 
of industry. Indian employers would do well to grasp 
the import of Mr. Calder's valuable advice, 
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Industrial Government. By John R, Commons and 
Others (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1931). 
$300 
‘This volume is the result of sympathetic collabora- 
tion toward which American economic thought is 
steadily tending as the ideal method for achieving 
sound and carefal judgements, A group of teachers 
and professors headed by the distinguished economist, 
Prof. J. R. Commons, were depated by fonr business- 
men to investigate Jabour conditions in representative 
establishments and thus fnd out the best practices in 
dealing with labour. ‘They visited some thirty 
establishments consisting of as large a variety of types 
as possible, “from industrial autocracy to the farthest 
Jett wing of revolutionary democracy”. In the present 
volume they present the careful results of their valu- 
able survey. By allotting the study of detailed aspects 
of the problem in individual hands Prof. Commons 
has succeeded in collating in a handy form the com- 
prehensive issues which they set out to analyse, The 
task has been carried ont in a strictly scientific spirit, 
aud it does credit to the level-headedness of the 
members of the commission that recognising the ex- 
perimental nature of the problem they have hesitated 
ft drawing definite conclusions, ‘They sum up their 
inferences” in five lucid chapters which form yery 
instructive reading. It is an admirably planned book 
and should be of interest to all businessmen and labour 
leaders, 








Income in the United States. By W, C. Mitchell, 
W. I King, F. R. Macaulay & O. W. Koauth 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1931) 
National Bureau of Economic Research Publication 
$. 150, 


R is an encouraging sign of the times that an 
increasing attention is being paid to the value of staff 
Work in research, Recently in America two infle 
tial organisations have been formed with the object 
of advancing the knowledge of social sciences by 
means of grouped research work, We haye had 
occasion to notice with commendation the Pollak 
Foundation Series of publications, ‘The volume under 
notice is published under the auspices of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, a corporate body. coni- 
posed of very distinguished economists who have 
clubbed together to work out their belief that “social 
programmes of whatever sort should rest whenever 
possible on objective knowledge of facts and not of 
subjective impressions.” Their first study appropriate- 
ly deals with the Income in U. 8. A. The brok under 
notice furnishes an exhanstive statistical: analysis of 
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the income of the people, the fluctuations in their 
money-inicome, its distribution among wageearners 
and others, the changes in the per capita earnings 
‘and finally an instructive comparison with incomes in 
other countries. To ensure accuracy estimates of the 
national income were made by two members of the 
‘tall working independently and on different lines, 
Mr. King compiled his figures from a study of the 
income from sources of production; Mr: Knauth 
computed from the amounts of Income Received, Tt 
is a tribute to the careful judgement and exhaustive 
vestigation of the two eminent scholars that the 
maximum discrepancy in any year betwesn the two 
sets of preliminary totale was 7,0 per cent” anly. 
The distributional aspects of the problem have been 
impartially and critically treated. We accord a hearty 
Welcome to this valuable study which should prove of 
great nse ahd valne in the proper understanding of 
ocial problems. 





Trade, Taritis and Transport in Indis. By Prof. 
K. T. Shah, (National Book Depot, New Bhatwadi, 
Bombay, aud P. S: King & Son, Ltd., London, 1923) 
Rs. 10/-. 

‘The University of Bombay is to be congratalated 
on its possession of an extremely able and acti 
ocenpant of the chair of Reonomics. Valuable series 
of hooks on diverse questions of Indian polity have 
already appeared from the department of economics. 
Prof, Shah's Sixty Years of Indian Finance opened a 
new line of investigation af supreme interest for the 
‘welfare of India. His present voluminous book on 
Trade, Tarifs and Transport bears a similarly close 
relation to the finances and prosperity of the country. 
‘The learned Professor does not intend to present to 
tus in this volume a comprehensive survey of the eco- 
momies of transport, nor docs he aim a any mere 
theoretic discussion of the economic principles that 
‘govern transport policy. His purpose is more circums- 
est, Me analyses the present tendencies of Indian 
Commerce, the influences which certain policies have 
borne on the volume and quality of trade, the motives 
and desires which lay behind such policies, and finally 
their eflect on the welfare and the prosperity of the 
country. In the domain of taritis Prof. Shak is an 
avowed Protectionist and his criticism of tie Fiscal 
Commission Report is merciless, though essentially 
sound if his premises are granted. ‘The author does 
not sacrifice enthusiasm to discretion where the ques- 
tion of Þnilding up a national independent aystem of 
Economy is concerned. Under Transport Prof. Shah 
disensses the viciousness of the Government Railway 
Policy that has hitherto been followed in providing 
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for military security rather than for developing the 
industries of the country or the convenience and wel- 
fare of the people. The author does not mince matters 
in respect of a national mercantile marine : he believes, 
‘that the need of such a service is argent and the 
scheme quite feasible and practicable. ‘These are 
some of the most important problems facing India, 
‘and Prof. Shah's analysis, atonce refreshing and 
thought-provoking, demands earnest consideration, 
We heartily commend this book to the attention of 
publicists aiid scholars, as well as members of legisla 
tures and businessmen, 


A Critique of Economies. By Prof. O. Fred Boucze 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923)- 

In noticing Prof. Boucke’s Development of Econo- 
mics in an earlier issue we had the occasion to remark 
that the learned author was too Jearned for easy com- 
Prehension. He provided us with a knotty, highly 
subtle argument none too easy to grasp Gr understand 
with all its implications, The same general remark 
applies to A Critique of Economics, a logical supple 
‘ment to and a continuation of his earlier work. From 
& historical survey of the branches of human thought 
most allied to Economics as outlined in the Develop 
tment he has now proceeded to demolish the present 
Gay conceptions about the theoretic bases and afini- 
ties of economics. After demonstrating that the imi 
posing structure was crumbling to pieces be offers for 
the purposes of reconstruction a fresh amalgam of 
economic tendencies as tested by modern psychologi- 
cal thought. Prof. Boucke is a yery dificult writer. 
‘He work is marked throughout by extensive learning 
and industry, a learning whose burden is perhaps too 
heavy for lucid and plain statements, The present 
volume is sharply divided into two parta: the fist 
dcridly critical of the four posts of modern economicn, 
viz, Value, Price Distribution and Production; tie 
second part discussess the methods of prychology, 
the logic of inductive and deductive principles, law 
and causation and finally an outline of a methodology 
for economie science. Although the argument is too 
heavy and elusive for precise summary, it is neverthe- 
Jess a work of erudition, incisive and provocative, 


demanding serious and careful attention of all 
scholars. 





Philosophy and Political Economy. By James 
Bonar, M.A., LID., Third Edition (George Allen and 
Unwin Itd., London, 1923) 16s. 

Dr. Bonar's Philosophy and Political Economy has 
been a classic on the relationship of economics and 
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philosophical thought. First published in 1893 it bas 
deservedly gained recognition as a work of great 
Äcarning and scholarship. Inthe present edition Dr. 
Bonar has completely revised the text and added on 
4 fow notes and a short supplement, The author has 
set ont to answer the question "how far men's 
Uonghts aboot the world and human life in general, 
Ihave allected their thoughts about the economical 
clement of human life in particular, and how far this 
influence of thoughts upon thoughts may bave been 
mutual,” During the coume of an exhaustive histori- 
eal survey commencing from Plato and down to the 
‘nco-Marxiam of the Russian Bolshevist, he has never 
ost sight of his fundamental purpose, namely, the 
finking up of the divergent streams of thought which 
Jn coure of time have become compartmented, Dr. 
Bonar's work remains a classic for it is written with 
great care and judgement and is an impartial and 
complete survey. An invaluable book (or students of 
philosophy and economics. 











England's Foreign Trade in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Arthur I, Bowley, M.A. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd, 1933). 

Bir. Bowley’s Cobden Prize thesis, originally 
Published in 183 and revised in 1905 possesses consi- 
derable interest in view of the commanding position 
which Mr. Bowley now occupies amongst the leading 
Statisticians of the world. His first monograph treats 
‘of British commerce in sgth century in a chrono 
logica] sequence. Tt is interesting to record that the 
book should have been reprinted on two occasions on 
the eve of the great fiscal battles in English domestic 
politica (1905 and 1923), appropriately so becanse the 
‘import of the free-trade doctrine can not be folly com- 
prehended without a thorough study of the trend of 
Commerce in 19th century. The value of Mr, Bowley's 
book comsista largely in an able analytical summary 
od trade statistics with a discussion of the causes and 
effects of the growth in foreign trade. Tt is a wel 
come reprint. 











Essays in Applied Economies. By Prot A. C 
Pigou, M.A, (P. 8, King and Son, 1d, 1923) 108. 6d. 

Prol. Á. C. Pigou, the distinguished Professor of 
Political Economy at Cambridge, has been well advised 
in collecting together his varied contributions to 
periodicals and magazines, The considered thoughts 
of an eminent economist of the rank and calibre of 
Prof. Pigon are too valuable to be allowed to lie 
scattered amongst the pages of the ephemeral press. 
We welome therefore Essays in Applied Economics 
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as a book of current topical interest written by a 
scholar and a true scientist, Prof. Pigou has not in- 
cluded his essays on financial or other problems aris-— 
ing out of the war, for these bave already been em- 
bodied in a separate publication, The PoliHcal Eco- 
momy of War. The papers included here cover a large 
ground and with the exception of two essays on. the 
Foreign Exchange and the Exchange Value of Moncy 
all are designed to be of easy comprehension and 
meant for laymen interested in socio-economic 
problems, 





‘A Study in National Finance, By. J. Kieran 
M.A., (P. S. King and Son, Itd., London, 1923) 28 6d. 

‘Mr, Kiernan considers taxation to be mainly a 
subjective study in the sense that each individual 
uation offers a distinctive economy which should 
govern her system of national finance. Mr, Rieman is 
also a spirited Irishman. In this little monograph he 
studies the problem of Trish Finance from the point 
of view of Irish interests. His plea for building up a 
distinct Gaelic economy is forcible, During bis 
analysis he devotes considerable space to the problem 
of Double Taxation in recognition of the fact that 
the British economic system penetrates to a very 
large extent Irish commercial life. Mr. Kiernan’s 
little essay is not closely argued, but it indicates the = 
lines along which a distinctive Trish economy may be 
built up. 








The Great Industrial Problem, By Walter Howard, 
F.C., (P. S. King & Son, Itd., London, 1923) 64, 

This little pamphlet is designed to show the 
labour the ‘way of the craftsman’, Mr, Howard is 
‘of opinion that the existence of great capitalists in 
not tlie cause of poverty, rather they are tie assure 
ance for the people of maintenance. Workers should. 
be content to do their share of the work in the great 
sere industry and "if the results are not aufi- 

t it will be because the education of the country 
is not perfect.” 





LAW. 


‘The Law of Impartible Property (Vol, T) and The 
Law of Hindu Endowments and Religious Institutions 
(Vol. IL). By Rai Bahadur Jogendra Chunder Ghose 

Second edition of Tagore Law Lectures 1904. (R 
Cambray & Co., 1o, Hastinga Street, Calcutta). 

Rai Babadur Jogendra Chunder Ghose's Tagore 
Law Lectures on the Hindu law of impartible property 
including endowments were delivered in 1904 and 
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isued, in a single volume, in 1996, It soom went out 
ot print. In 1916 the learned author issued separately 
in one yolume an amplified and revised text (of the 
first part dealt with in the original lectures) as The 
Law of Impartible Property. He has now, after a 
lapse of seven years, been able to issue the second 
and concluding volume as The Law of Hindu Endow- 
‘ments and Religious Institutions. The latter—like the 
former—has Ind practically to be rewritten to be 
brought up-todate, The work is now a comprehensive 
statement of the various branches of Hinda Law dealt 
Within it and the author is entitled to an appreciation 
of his services at the hands of the profession. The 
caselaw has been exceedingly well digested and 
discussions of the points raised is fully abreast of the 
reported decisions. ‘The first volume is, however, 
obviously tehind the time and it would be well, if {t 
were overhauled. ‘Taken together, the two volumes 
Constitute a notable addition to the literature of 
Anglo-Hindu Law and deserve a wide circulation in 
our legal world. 


Law ot Guardianship and Procedure, and The Law 
of Minors in British India. By P. Ramanatha Aiyar, 
B.L. 


Sales in Execution: Principles and Practice. By 
‘M. Swaminatha Iyer, BL., secound edition, (The 
‘Madras Law Journal Office). 


Madras is—we had almost said notorions—famous 
for having developed law compilation into a fine art. 
Various publishing firms in Madras—mostly Indian— 
have rendered meritorious service in the canse of the 
exposition and interpretation of Anglo-Indian law, snd 
to the ranks of these mnst now be added the Madras 
Law Journal Office, which of Inte has been enterpris- 
ing enough to issue several highly useful publica- 
tións. The three books under notice are examples of 
the highest class of law-book making, Mr. Ramnatha 
Aiyar’s two works, taken together, constitute a most 
‘complete work on the law of guardians and wards in 
force in British India, Mr, Swaminatha Iyer's Sales 
én Execuflon—which has already reached a second 
edition in Jess than five years—is an almost pxhans- 
tive exposition of the principles and practice govern- 
‘ing the subject. AN the three works are comprehen- 
sive in their design and scope and are systematic and 
sound commentaries on the statute law and case law 
fon thie subjects dealt with. They will be found highly 
mseful by the bench and the bar alike and should 
secure wide distribution. 


> 


The Indian Administration. Kifth edition. By 
Prof. V. G. Kale, LA. (Aryabhushan Press, Poona 
City), 1923. 

‘The latest—fifth—edition of Prfoessor Kale’s hook 
which was appreciatively noticed by us om its first 
appearance—is thoroughly revised and brought up-to 
date. In preparing this edition, the Author has re 
arranged and expanded his exposition of the constitu- 
tional and administrative changes, inaugurated by the 
Reforms Act of 1919. The developments in the Indian 
Government, have been dealt with chronologically and 
an efort has been made to bring out prominently, 
the peculiarities of the new organisation and to give 
fan insight into the working of the Central, Provincial 
and Local Administrations. As the economic, social 
and political bearings of various administrative pro- 
blems have been instructively dealt with in the book, 
University studenta will fnd the present edition a 
very helpful guide in studies. To the general reader, 
the present edition will be very useful, as it gives full 
information regarding the Government. 











‘The Expert Witness, By C. A. Mitchell, MA. 
(W. Hefer and Sons, Ltd., Cambridge), 1933, 

Mr. Mitchell's Intest work—The Expert Witness— 
is practically a sequel to his Science and the Criminal. 
It deals with the application of Science and of Art to 
human identification, criminal investigation and civil 
actions, The author is admittedly an authority on 
wrtings, inks, and finger prints and his book, deat- 
ing in a masterly way with these and connected 
subjects, ought to interest judges, magistrates, lawyers 
‘and police officers, throughout the Knglish-knowing 
world. 





Dramatic Days at the Old Bailey. By ©. Kington. 
(Stanley Paul & Co,, London), 1933, 

Mr, Charles Kingston's latest anecdotal compila- 
tion is as interesting as its predecessors. Hin 
Dramatic Days at the Old Balley, is practically an 
anecdotal history of the greatest Criminal Court in 
the world, and should prove particularly interesting. 
‘There are many stories of famous judges and counsel, 
including that of the daring and ingenious barrister 
who ate poisoned cake to save his client. Special 
chapters are devoted to the adventures of Ameviean 
criminals in Europe, sensational prison escapes, and 
‘histories of some of the most notable adventurers and 
adventuresses of Great Britain and America. 
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A Concise Digest of the Rulings of the Patna 
Migh Court (criminal). By C. M. Agarwala, Bar-at- 
Taw. (Kbadgavilas Press, Patna), 1933. 

Mr, Agarwala (junior) is pursuing the even tenor 
of his law-book making and bis latest contribution 
would be useful for reference to Criminal Court 
Oficera and practitioners. 





The Law of Private Defence, By A. C. Moitra, 
MA, Ty, (intterworth & Co, Indin, Ltd, 6, 
Tastings Street, Calcutta), 1939. 

As Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri justly points out in his 
foreword to Mr. Auukul Chandra Moitra’s book under 
otic, “a special treatise on the law of private defence 
fins tong been overdue”. This is the more surprising 
as it {is admittedly the most important branch of 
criminal jurisprudence. We, therefore, the more gladly 
welcome Mr. Moitra's Lew of Private Defence which 
cals ably and tucidly with the various intricate and 
interesting questions connected with the subject. 
‘Apart from commenting upon the sections of the Penal 
Code embodying tie Law of Private Defence, the 
iuthar presents a critical ond analytical study of the 
alings of the highest judicial tribunals, from which 
de has quoted freely and at length to expound the 
‘principles involved in tbe consideration of the right of 
private defence. ‘The book is systematic, elucidative 
and well up-to-date and it will be found exceedingly 
useful by Magistrates, Judges and Criminal Court 
practitioners, We commend this meritorious publica- 
tion as an indispensable work of reference. 








‘The Law of the Car, Räited by W. Gordon Aston. 
(Percival Marshall & Co, 66, Parringdon Street, 
London, H. C 4) 1933 

At Jast an authoritative and helpful work called 
the Law of the Car and Every Motorist's Own Lawyer, 
Which in compited by qualified lawyers and edited by 
a practica} motorist and expert in motorcealt literature 
—Captain W. Gordon Aston—is available for the use 
ot ai persons interested in motoring. This is a book 
needed by drivers, and deals with every stage of the 
tise of the vehicle from manufacture to export, How 
few motorists know their legal position and how few 
know the liberties the police may and may not take. 
‘The Law of the Car will answer every question 
accurately. Revised, as it will be, from year to year, 
it is destined to become the practical motorist'e vade 
mecum, and it should find a place on every motorist's 
bookshelf as the one indispensable book of reference 
on the law dealing with automobiles. 
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Fletcher Moulion’s_Abrldgment or 1924: By E 
Fletcher Moulton. (Rrnest Benn, Ltd., 8, Bouverie 
Street, London) 1924. 

Fletcher Moutton's Abridgmeni—a new annual—is 
an excellent book of reference bringing every year 
tup-toddate the mew growth of the law as embodied in 
statutes and judicial decisions. It is intended te 
enable lawyers and business men to ascertain at 
glance the extent to which the year's legal happeninga 
may have affected their affairs. It offers in a highly 
compressed form the gist of the year's laws and 
rulings systematized and arranged under convenient 
headings. The publication, if kept up, will be found 
highly useful by the legal world in Great Britain and 
also where English and Scotch laws are studied. 











NORTH INDIAN VERNACULAR LITERATURE, 

Marasi Anees. Volume oue. (Nizami Press, Buda- 
on) agaz. 

Meer Babbar Ali of Lecknow—better known under 
his pen-name (takhalus) as "Ances"—is not only the 
greatest elegiac -poet in Urdoo literature, but is 
regarded by many competent critics as the greatest 
of the poets, who have wielded the resources nf the 
Urdoo dinlect. Admittedly he occupies a most pro 
minent position in Upper Indian literature and, as 
Such, it was preeminently desirable that a complete 
text of his works—at any tate, of his elegiac poems, 
which constitute the great bulk of them—ahoala be 
easily accessible to admirers of his poetry. We wele 
come, therefore, the first volume of the collected 
edition of his numerous elegies, issued in a wellgot- 
op edition, through the commendable zeal and entere 
prize of the proprietor of the Nizami Press of Budaon, 
‘The text seems to have been printed after careful 
collection and is accurate and sound, ‘The printing ia 
neat and the mechanical execution reflects credit rm 
‘the press responsible for its publication. We trust 
the remaining volumes will soon appear; ‘The 
proprietor of the Nizami Press has the ambition to 
publish the texts—in a series of volumes of uniform 
size—of the chief Urdoo classics from Wali down- 
wands. Tt is a miost laudable desire and it deserves 
‘appreciation and encouragement at the Bands of the 
patrons of Undoo leaming and literature, We ave 
much pleasure in drawing the attention of the lovers 
ot Urdoo to the commendable enterprize of the 
proprietor of the Nizami Press, Budaon, 





Vinay Patrika. Edited by Pandit Mahabir Prasad. 
Malaviya. (Belvedere Press, Allahabad) 1933. 


Next to bis Ramayana, the Vinay Patrika is the 
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most popular work of that greatest poet in Hindi— 
Goswami Tulsi Das, In our last issue we noticed im 
terms of appreciation the excellent edition of the 
Ramayana issued by the Belvedere Press of Allahabad, 
With commentaries by Pandit Mahabir Prasad 
Malaviya, ‘The same scholar has also issued, with 
commentaries, through the same press, an excellent 
‘edition of the Vinay Patrika, As in the printing and 
getup of the Ramayana, so in that of the book under 
notice, the text is available in an excellent format; 
While the scholarly rendering of the classic into easy 
prose, in the current literary speech of the Hindoos 
‘of Upper India, renders this book a most notable 
addition to the reprints recently made accessible of 
the works of the greatest Hindi poets. Lovers of the 
poems and songs of Tulsi Das—whom millions in 
Upper India acknowledge as the Master—can do worse 
than possess these two volumes containing his most 
popular works, which have been so ably edited by 
Pandit Mahabir Prasad Malaviya and turned out in 
Such handsome getup by the Belvedere Press of 
Allahabad, which has already achieved a high reputa- 
tion for publishing carefully edited texts of the 
masters of Hindi Uterature, 








Wara Istellabat. By Syed Wahidnddin Salim. 
(Anjaman Taraqui Urdoo, Aurangabad, Deccan), 192%. 
Maulvi Syed Wahiduddin Salim is a Professor in 
the Osmania College at Hyderabad (Deccan). His 
wwork—Wara Istellahat—is a serious contribution to 
the subject of the coining of words to enrich the 
Urdoo speech and render it capable of giving ex- 
pression to the most abstruse ideas in the realms cf 
knowledge. ‘There can be no doubt that the most 
crucial problem before those who desire to develop 
our current Tndian vernacnlars and enable them to 
‘express idens which at present are foreign to the vart 
bulk of the speakers of these dialects in to hit upon 
Some sound basis on which to form new words and 
fabrorb them in the vernacntars. Tn the case of Hindi, 
for instance, sich a source ean be tapped only in 
Sanskrit, but Urdoo can avail itself the resources of 
Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, Nor is there any 
reason why the classical languages of Hurope and 
English also sliould not be ntilized for the purpose. 
But literary opinion has not yet focussed itself on 
the subject, thongh some valuable work in thi 
direction has been done by the Nagri Pracharini 
Sabha, Benares, in so faras the development of 
Hindi is concemed. The book under notice is likely 
to serve a very useful purpose in evoking interest in 
E o E ereit ot tise Troa diplict: 
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A Voice trom the East: The Poetry of Tabal. 
Räited by Sir Zulfiqar Ai Khan, Kt, CSL. (Messrs. 
Rama Krishna and Sons, Anarkali, Lahore), 1922. 

Dr. Si Muhammad Iqbal is regarded by many in 
Upper India as the greatest living poet in Unlo. 
Some of his poems—notably Hindustan hamara— 
have attained very wide popularity. But he has 
written many others which though not populari 
fact, caviare to the general—are appreciated by a 
small circle of scholar» for their mysticism and 
metaphysical sublfhity. His mystic poems in Perian 
in which language also he composes with rennrk- 
able felicity—have already had the distinction of 
having been translated into English and introduced 
to the Hnglis-knowing world by publication in 
London. The Hon'ble Sir Zulfiqar Ali of Malerkotla 
has now contributed his quota to a better under. 
standing of Tqbal's philosophic poems i Urdoo 
and a truer appreciation of them by translating them 
into English and interpreting them according to his 
lights, Te would be easy to eriticise Sir Zalfigat's 
work both for omission and commission, but we 
forbear. His desire to popalarize Tabal's Urdoo poetty 
amongst non-Urdoo-knowing people is a commendable 
one and his renderings of the poems into Bnglish 
are, on the whole, very good and interesting. 
‘Though Sir Zalfqar does not attempt to deal witii 
Tabat's Iangnage, rhetoric and general expression, his 
book nonetheless is bound to appeal to a large citcle 
of readers. 





REPRINTS OF CLASSICAL AND CURRENT 
LITERATURE. 


Tn agar Messrs. Macmillan & Co, Itd, (of St- 
Martin's Street, London) issued the definitive edition 
de luxe of Tord Morley's works. ‘The text was 
specially and finally revised for it by Viscount Morley 
and it was issued in twelve handsome but expensive 
volumes, the price of the each being, we believe, two 
guineas, Tt was meant for the choice collector but 
‘was obvionnly too costly for the average admirer of 
the writings of “John Morley”. We are, therefore, 
glad to find that the publishers have now issued a 
cheaper reprint in twelve volumes of the definitive 
text in an excellent getup and pleasing format at 
seven shillings and six pence a volame, The series 
—as now arranged recasting the subject-matter of 
some of the old volumes—comprises Polities and 
History, Critical Miscellanies, Biographical Studies, 
Oliver Cromwell, Burke, Voltaire, Rousseau and his 
Era (in two volumes), Diderot and the Encyclopedists 
(Ga two volumes), Oracles on Man and Government and 
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On Compromise. Te would be well if Lord Morely's 
famous Recollections were also added to the series in 
‘a couple of volumes. However that be, the present 
eprint—which is fairly inexpensive—should appeal to 
fa large circle of readers. In India the writings of 
Viscount Morley have for years past deservedly 
enjoyed a high reputation and it was desirable that 
an edition of the final text as revised by the author 
should ke accessible to those who can not afford to 
purchase that issued in iat. The publishers have 
Taid the reading public in India under an obligation 
by bringing ont the popnlar edition of the collected 
‘works of Lord Morley. 





‘Messrs, Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd.,( of London 
and Edinburgh) have just embarked upon a notable 
enterprise in the way of popularizing the classical 
British poets. ‘The series—which may be known as 
Nelson's Poets—comprises excellent selections 
judiciously chosen and edited by Sir Henry Newbolt. 
‘This in itself is no small recommendation for few 
Aiving critics in Grent Britain are better qualified than 
Sir Henry to introduce to the reading public the 
great poets who have enriched English with their 
verses, The first six volumes issued contain well- 
chosen selections—both the longer and the shorter 
poems—of Herrick, Keats, Shelley, Browning, Mathew 
‘Amold and William Morris. Each volume is ushered 
in with an excellent biographical and critical intro- 
uction, a perusal of which is bound to contribute 
to a keener enjoyment of the selections which follow. 
‘The size of the volumes is handy, the printing is 
neat, the get-up is pleasing, and altogether Nelson's 
Posts bids fair to be the favourite series for those 
‘who are not specialists or students and do not, 
therefore, require full texts of the poets, but would 
prefer well-edited, choice selections made by so com- 
petent an adviser and guide as Sir Henry Newbolt. 
We have much pleasure in commending ‘Nelson's 
Poets!” to the reading public in this country. 





Jn a recent issue of the Hindustan Review we 
‘published a tong, critical appreciation of the abridged 
‘edition of Sir James Fraser’s famous book—The 
Golden Bough—trom the pen of that very qualified 
‘writer on Anthropology, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Roy. We have now before us an abridgment of 
another well-known work of his, Sir James Fraser 
is following the great success of his abridged edition 
ot The Golden Bough by a similar edition of bis Folk 
Lore In the Old Testament originally published in 
three volumes, The work ranks next in popularity to 
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‘The Golden Bough and the one-volume edition 


is assured of a warm welcome from the growing body 
of readers interested in Folk-Lore. As readers 
interested in the subject are aware the aim of the 
thor has heen to trace some of the beliefs and 
institutions of ancient Israel backward to earlier and 
cemuder stages of thought and practice which fave 
their analogies in the faiths and customs of existing 
savages. If he has in any measure succeeded in the 
attempt, it should henceforth be possible to view the 
history of Israel in a truer, if less romantic, Hight 
as that of a people not miracalonsly differentiated. 
from all other races by divine revelation, but evnived 
like them by a slow process of natural selection from 
fan embryonic condition of ignorance and savagery. 
Tn fact, recent studies in Folk-Lore kave made it clear 
that all peoples now deemed civilized have emerged 
into thcir present condition from the lowest begitnings 
and most primitive origines and Sir James Fraser 
has illustrated and expounded this view by ransacking 
the history of ancient Israel. Tn its present shaps and 
form thè book ought to make a wide appeal to 
students of Folk-Lore and Anthropology. Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co, (of St. Martin's Street, London) are 
the publishers, 








Mr. Ralph Stock’s Confessions of a Tendertoot 
appeared some years back. Tt has now come ont in 
A cheaper reprint, embellished with numerous, ex- 
cellent illustrations, “AN this book pretends to be," 
Writes the anthor in his preface, ‘sis a narrative of 
personal experience, and if it gives glimpses of life 
in distant lands that cannot be otherwise obtained, 
then its purpose is served.” In his usual vivid and 
tacy manner Mr. Stock tella of his days as a cattle- 
rancher in the far West, of odd jobs among the 
Rockies, of life in Inmber camps, of hard times in the 
South Sea Islands with their “numbing influence on 
one’s sense of responsibility,” and of fruit farming in 
Queensland. The reprint should bring the book before 
a large public and particularly the readers for whom 
it was primarily intended—the youth who from 
necessity or choice contemplate seeking a living in 
the far places of the earth. But it will prove eqaally 
interesting to lovers of good books of travel. 


‘The ‘Travels of Fahsien—also known as the 
“Records of the Buddhistic Kingdoms"—Is 
classic in IndoChinese Hterature, The famous 
Chinese pilgrim toured in India between 399 to 434 
A.D. and the record of his pilgrimage is a valaable 
contribution to ancient Indian history. Tts transla- 
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tion into English appeared in 1869 by Beal, in 2877 by 
Dr. Giles, in 1886 by Legge and now comes a final 
rendering by Dr. Giles, which is the nearest approach 
to a perfect translation from the Chinese into English. 
By issuing this edition the Cambridge University 
Press has made a valuable contribution to the study 
of ancient Indian history. 


Lamb's literary criticisms—scattered through many 
volumes and periodicals—are now made accessible to 
fa large section of the reading public in Mr. E. M. W. 
Tillyard’s useful, little book called Lamb's Criticism 
{University Press, Cambridge). The selections which 
Bave been carefally edited, annotated and judiciously 
made, cover a large range and will be found highly 
useful by students of Charles Lamb. 


The Confessions of Saint Augustine is a classic in 
the autobiographical Literature of the world, Messrs. 
Turns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. (of London) have 
rendered a service to the reading public by placing. 
before it an excellent pocket edition of Sir Tobie 
Matthew's translation, revised and amended by Mr. 
D. R, Hndleston, who hes alo prefixed an introduc- 
ton, The book should achieve popularity. 


‘The tate Ars. Dyer's Life ot Pandita Ramabal— 
which first appeared more than twenty years back 
has just been issued, bringing down the record to 
the death of the Pandita (Pickering and Inglis, 14, 
Patemoster Row, London, B.C. 4). Tt would be 
found usefol and instructive by social reformers and 
Jeaders of women’s movement. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE: MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE. 


‘The latest addition to the “World's Classics” 
which is very welcome—is an excellent translation in 
three volumes of Tolstay's War and Peace (Oxford 
University Press, 1, Garstin Place, Calcutta). Mr. 
Aylmer Mande—an admitted authority on Tolstoy— 
contributes an inspiring introduction. Lovers of 
Russian classic fiction must possess themselves of this, 
fine rendering into English. 

Mr, Charles Billson’s rendering into English of the 
Aeneld of Virgil—orginally issued some seventeen 
‘years back—has just appeared in a revised edition 
(Basil Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford). No less an 
‘authority than the late Mr. Frederic Harrison declared 
it to be ‘far the best of all versions", and he was 
by no means wrong in his view. ‘The new edition 
just jasned should be able to secure for itself a large 
circulation. 
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‘Mr, Horace Kephart's Camp Cookery (The Mac 
tillan Company, New York, U.S.A.), though adapted 
mainly to American conditions of life, will be found 
useful even in other countries, not excluding Tadia. 
Jt is the work of a master of the subject and the 
value of the letterpress is enhanced by reason of the 
numerous pen drawings of camp utensils and ontits 
which embellish 

The Cambridge University Press (Fetter Lane, 
London, E. C.) bave issued reprints of two of their 
Excellent anthologies. These are Life im Shakespeare 
England, which is a collection of extracts of Eliza 

Poetry of the Age of 
Shakespeare, which covery the poetical literature of the 
same period. Intended for the general reader, the 
selections are judiciously made and the anthologies 
offer much riches in short compass. 

Mr. L. A. Morrison's Appreciation ot English (J. W- 
Arrowsmith, Ltd., 6, Upper Bedford Place, London) 
js an instructive treatise on reading, speaking and 
writing the language of Shakespeare and Milton. it 
also deals with essay-writing and contains a collection 
of judiciously chosen passages from the classics for 
study. Students of the English language will find it 
au exceedingly usefal book. 











In Mind and Work (University of Loudon Press 
Ltd, 65) Prof. Charles S. Myers, SD, ERS. 
of the University of Cambridge treats of the very 
dificult subject of industrial psychology in a language 
atonce lucid, simple and non-technical. Of late years, 
particularly during and since the great war, the pro- 
blem of the “relation of psychology to the well-being 

and effecieney of industrial anà commercial workers,” 
has received increasing attention from expert psycho- 
ogists and physicians. After an interesting survey of 
the new scientifc methods in motion and fatigue 
studies, Dr. Myers explores the avennes of betterment 
Of present conditions and emphasises the need of 
vocational guidance and selection. He is a thorongh 
advocate of scientifc management applied im the Hat 
of resnlts obtained from industrial psychology and 
pleads for careful research work under the direction of 
a National Institute of Applied Psychology. and 
Physiology. A good bibliography is appended and 
enhances the value of the work. 








Who doesn't believe in mascots? The age of 
superstition may have passed but mascots remain with 
us and a good thing too that they are increasingly 
popular, for the gladsome assurance that their 
possession gives proves a solace and a consolation in 
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these hard and weary times, Miss Elizabeth Villiers 
has given us The Mascot Book (T. Werner Laurie, 
‘Ltd., London, 1523, 56:)—a book which, in her own 
Words, “deals with mascots, with fortune-telling, with 
Tuck charms, and colours and numbers—also anecdotes 
fof ancient peoples, stories of old religions, history, 
amythology, and folklore, so that its pages should 
interest the agnostic and the frank unbeliever as well 
äs those who have faith in the occult.” The claim is 
amply justified. The immense amount of latour and 
industry necessary for compiling a work of this nature, 
the first of its Kind, deserves recognition. The author 
tella us that the inspiration for writing the book came 
from India, Her sparse description of a few Indian 
mascots is not however complete snd we suggest an 
Indian collaboration for a revised edition. We congra- 
ulate Miss Villiers on her novel and successfully 
planned book. 


Voltaire is one of the greatest figures of history. 
In French Literature and Criticism his pie-cminent 
place is undisputed. The great debt which rationalism 
Owes to Voltaire is not fully recognised yet among 
the English-speaking people. It is well therefore that 
fa new and refreshing study of Voltaire should appear 
from the pen of Mr. J. M. Robertson: Voltaire (Watts 
and Co., London, 1923, 25.) To write of the "voice 
that was mighty amoug the ages” is not easy. That 
Mr. Robertson has succeeded in presenting a well- 
balanced estimate of the Master is a tribute to his 
critical acmmen and deep scholarship. 


In New Mathematical Pastimes (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1022, 125.) Major P. A, Macmahon, R.A., 
PRS, gives us a new, original treatise on the art of 
permutations and combinations, He takes various 
geometrical shapes and figures and contrives by 
ngenions arrangements to show a variety of highly 
instructive results. Major Macmahon possesses a sharp 
analytical mind and his thesis in this velume has 
achieved success. His object was to introduce “what 
he believes to be a pleasant by-path of mathematics 
which has almost entirely escaped the attention of 
the well-known writers upon mathematical recreations 
and amusements," We have only one criticism to 
‘make: that the tregtment is too abstract and does not 
igive foller details for ordinary tay reading. We hope 
Major Maemahon will remedy this defect in a succeed- 
ing edition. 








‘The Groundwork of Social Reconstruction (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1923, a5.) by Mr. Willian 


ha 
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Glover is a commendable little book: recapitalating in 
an easy and readable mattner the principles that should 
‘govern a scheme o£ reconstruction. Mr. Glover treats 
of economics and ethics, egoism and prudentialism, of 
social science and religion, in chapters of engaging 
interest. Believing in the “‘seléreatisation and seli 
development of individual citizens” as the concrete in 
the foundations of the social edifice, Mr. Glover yet 
pleads for the doctrine of ethical idealism, “the 
doctrine that the self-realisation of each trade unit, 
each economic factor, must be attained through the 
service of the organi life of society as a whole.” Mr. 
Glover's plea for the simplification of religious creeds, 
the socialisation of religion and the spiritnalisation 
of service is eloquent. 











A medley of Prose and 
‘Verse (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1923, 65.) we find the 
very best writers of stories for children co-operating 
to produce a work that is indeed a delight and a joy. 
Walter de la Mare, Edith Sitwell and Laurence House- 
man have been co-opted to tell the children of their 
fanciful dreams and gossamerlike fairies, Eleanor 
Farjeon and Rose Fyleman are represented by 
their best stories. H. Beloc and Hugh Chesterton 
contribute some delightful verse. Admirable woodcuts 
and half-a-dozen coloured plates enhance the attrac- 
tion of the volume. Itis a book that will give delight 
žo all children and even the grown-ups will feel 
disposed to “tread the measure” they have long since 
forgotten. 


Pear's Book of Health (Thornton Butterworth, 
Ltd, 15, Bedford Street, London, W. C. a), which is 
edited by Mr. Max Rittenberg, contains contributions 
from eminent doctors and specialists. It deals with 
body and mind in relation to health and epitomises the 
common sense point of view for the care of the body 
both of adults and children, The book deserves to 
be on the bookshelf of all those—and who does not?— 
who care for a sound mind in a sound body. 


Mr. P. G. Fillard’s How to Avold All Diseases (C. 
W. Daniel Co., Tudor Street, London) attempts to 
show that the blood can be kept pure, and conse 
quently all disease avoided, by means of a sufficiency 
of vitamins and natural mineral salts, ty. proper 
mastication at the right times; by giving the digestive 
apparatus a complete rest daily; by avoiding aduiter- 
ated and preserved foods, drags and poisons} and by 
living and working contentedly in hygienic conditions, 
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Tk will be found very useful by those interested in 
preserving health. 


We welcome the second (revised and enlarged) 
edition of Mr, John McFarlane's Economic 
Geography (Sir Isaac Piman & Sous, Lid, 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W. C. a). This 
important work will appeal with special force to all 
those who bave recognized the necessity of organizing 
teaching, on a more rational and scientific basis. 
Unfortunately for our students, it Has lng been 
considered that a mere enumeration of countries and 
owns, a scanty knowledge of exports and imports, 
and & scrappy acquaintance with what has been 
termed “Mathematical Geography” have been a sufi- 
Gent equipment for the commercial side of schools. 
This new work gives an outline of the principles 
of economic geography in a readable form. ‘The scope 
of the subject is liberally interpreted, and, for this 
reason, several matters are touched on Which are 
frequently considered beyond its limit. Statistical 
utter, as far as possible, has been avoided as being 
out of keeping with the aim of the book. Taking the 
book as a whole, it can be safely commended as a 
Wellarranged, comprehensive and systematic text-book 
on the subject it deals with. 





Chapters in Norwegian Literature by two scholars 
evidently natives of Norway—is a valuable acquis 
tion to the histories of literatures. The authors have 
‘produced a book which appeals equally to the student 
of literature and to the general reader who desires to 
ook beyond his own country. ‘These “Chapters,” after 
fin introduction designed to assist the reader's point 
of view, trace the development of literature in Norway 
daring the nineteenth century to its culmination in 
Tosen and Bjoruson, making it clear that these are 
‘hot isolated peaks, but the most conspicuous summits 
of a continuous chain, of which we do not yet see 
he end. A final chapter, by no means the least inter- 
Sting, dess with the writers of the present day. 
‘The took, which is throughout designed for thote 
‘unacquainted with Norwegian, is famished with a 
bibliography of the English translations available, 
Which will be welcome to students of the subject. ‘The 
ook is issued by Messrs, Gyldendal of 11, Hanover 
Square, London. 

Mr. Jokn Hachan's Wistory of English Literature 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., London and Rdinbargh), 
Which is introduced by Sir Henry Newbolt, is an 
excellent piece of literary workmanship. Profasely 
illustrated, enriched by select bibliographies, marked 
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by striking characterizations of the authors anā their 
works, Mr. Buchaw’s History of English Literature is 
by no means a superfluous book. On the contrary as 
occupying a middle place between the summarized 
text-book and the claborate compendiums (some in 
several volumes) it is an excellent work alike for the 
student and the general reader. It is accurate and 
comprehensive. 


‘Mr. J.T, Hackett’s My Commonplace Book was 
originally issued in Australia, The reprint before us 
is the fourth English edition. The book contains a 
large number of extracts from ancient and moder 
authors of various countries—in English renderings. 
Many of these are annotated by the compiler. 
‘Though the selections are not arranged on any. 
definite plan, they are chosen with taste aud critical 
acumen and the book is alike useful and interesting. 
‘Messrs, Macmillans of London are the publishers. 


Unwieldy in size and dificult, therefore, to handle, 
Mr. L. P. Dana's Arab-Asia (American Press, Beirut, 
Syria) is an almost exhaustive geographical gazetteer 
and cyclopedia of the four countries of Syria, Palestine, 
Trak aud Arabia, All phases and aspects of informa 
(which can find a place in a geographical treatise) 
are brought together with care and arranged with 
skill, There are excellent maps and—except for its 
inconvenient size—the book deserves high praise. 





Greta Gray's House and Home (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, London and Philadelphia, U.S.A) is an 
American manual and textbook of practical House 
planning. It is embellished with about two hundred 
illustrations in the text, Like most American works 
of its class and kind, it is adapted to the conditions 
of life in the New World; but there is much in it 
which will interest students of the subject in Europe 
and Asia as well, It is a highly informative book om 
house planning. 





‘The International Institute of Agriculture, Rome 
(Italy) is responsible for an exceedingly useful work 
called The Cotton-growing Countries: Production and 
‘Trade. Tt is a complete and detailed survey of the 
present position of cotton production and trade. A’ 
comprehensive work, fall of accurate statistical data, 
it offers an instructive synopsis of the prevailing condi- 
tions of each cotton-growing country and will be 
invaluable as a work of reference. The Institute of 
Agriculture deserves congratulation on the production 
of this very useful monograph. 
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Readings in English Social History (Cambridge 
University Press, Fetter Lane, London) edited by Mr. 
R. B. Morgan is alike interesting and instructive. It 
contains well-chosen extracts from contemporary 
writers, which depict life in England fom Pre 
Rowan days down to 1837: the food and clothing; the 
games, feastings and burials; the methods of fighting 
on land and sea; the laws and customs; the education 
and trade; the joys and sorrows; in fact, all that goes 
‘to make what is called “life.” A perusal of this book 
‘will give the reader a keener insight into the realities 
cof Euglish life through the ages than that of many a 
















textbook of story. We strongly d this 
excellent book to students and general readers, 
Mr. F. S. Davies Cochin: British and Indian 
(Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co, Ltd, 
London) is a well-digested compendinm of aceurate 
and useful information—geographical, economic, 
ethnological, historical and edministrative—aboat an 
important tract of Southern India, It brings together 
in a short compass a mass of useful information about 
British and Indian Cochin which is not easily available 
— being scattered in a number of more or less ine 
aceetatble volumes: As such it deserves appreciation, 
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GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON. 


Died April 19, 1824. 


By Proressor Astar NATH JHA, M.A. 


It is to-day a hundred years since Byron died. 
Of a life so tempestuous as his, a character so 
complex, a nature so full of bewildering contra- 
dictions, a poet whose work has been alternately 
extolled as the pathetic outpouring of a laccrated 
heart and as the hypocritical effusion of a self- 
deceived egotist, ‘half-archangel, half-dev the 
Fast hundred years have not been able to settle 
the final estimate. Writing in 1881, Mathew 
Arnold said: ‘When the year 1900 is turnec 
and ot nation comes to recount her poetic 
glories in the century which has then just ended, 
the first names will be Wordsworth and Byron’ 
“What care I for the wreathes that can only gi 
glory” ?, Byron had cried in one of his most 
sincere lyrics. OF glory he had a plentiful share 
while he lived, and for many years thereafter ; 
but has he received his fair meed of all he 
thirsted for, of love, of understanding, of appre- 
ciation? During the past few years several 
books have appeared which revive once again 
the old controversies about his private life. In 
our arrogance we venture to sit in judgment over 
one who while ke lived strove with the immor- 
tals. Tt is true of course that there is no poet 
whose life is so intimately connected with his 
‘art ; but that need not make us pry irreverent! 
into the sad details of an unhappy tragedy 

A great critic, who died a few months ago 
writing of Byron, said ‘Bare rebellion cannot 
endure, and no succession of generatione can 






































continue nourishing themselves on the poetry of 
complaint and the idealisation of revolt’. Now 
a statement like this savours too mitch of the 
self-complacence of the Victorian era. Surely 
it is no exaggeration to say that, in English 
literature at least all the great lyric poets have 
in one respect or another been rebels, some more 
so than others. Contentment is only a synonym 
for stagnation. Byron does typify the spirit of 
revolt, of antagonism, of denial, But there i 
also a subtler, more attractive element in his art, 
and it is beyond doubt that there are thousands 
who find their thoughts and emotions wonder- 
fully well expressed in the words of this ‘grand 
Napoleon of the realms of rhyme’. No one has 
laid his soul more bare; no one exposed him- 
self more to the gibes of the irreverent. In 
that as in other ways he was a pioncer, The 
abysmal deeps of personality are plumbed, the 
soul is analysed, self-reflection finds for the first 
time an adequate place in English poetry. ‘This, 
a5 Sainte-Beauve so truly points ont, was the 
predominant note in the prevailing atmospheres 
Werther, Obermann and René are all echoes of 
Childe Harold. “The world is too much with 
us’, Wordsworth had complained and retired 
into the placid solitude of the lakes; Byron’ 
spirit was more rebellious, fess contented, and 
he unfurled high the banner of revolt and rebel- 
lion. Inevitably he had to reveal his own self. 
‘The intensely emotional artist speaks because he 
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must; he does not parade his griefs on purpose- 
Tn the fullness of his heart words break forth 
before he is quite conscious ; expression forces 
itself. Rightly or wrongly, Byron fancied him- 
self betrayed, his love spurned, his passion 
derided, his child removed from him, himself 
an outcast. It is a marvel that he yet continued 
to write; a lesser poet, a feebler spirit would 
have fretted and whined and remained silent. 
‘That was not Byron’s way. 

_ The late poct-laureate in his delightful book, 
‘the “Briding of Pegasus’, remarked on the 
wonderful range of Byron’s genius. This is all 
the more marvellous as almost everywhere he 
reveals his own personality. The dualism or 
more than dualism in his character finds itself 
exposed in practically every line that he wrote. 
When he says in Childe Harold : 

His had been quaif"d too quickly, and be found 
‘The dregs were wormwood; but be Sid again 
‘And from a purer fount, on bolier ground, 

‘And deena its spring perpetual; bat in vain! 
Still round him clung invisibly a chain 

Which gall'd for ever, fettering though anscen, 
‘And heavy thoagh it clank’d aot, worn with pain, 
Which pined although it spoke not, and grew keen, 
Entering with every step he took through many 


it is really he himself that is speaking. 
again Byron himself that cries: 
‘And T would bear yet once before I perish 
‘The voice which was my music—Speak to met 
For there call'd on thee in the still night, 
Startled the slumbering birds from the hush'd 
boughs, 
And woke the mountain wolves, and made the 
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Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name, 
Which answer'd me—many things snswer'd me— 
‘Spirits and men—but then went silent all. 
Yet speak to me! I have ontwatch'd the stars, 
And gas'd o'er heaven i vain im search of thee. 
Speak to me! T have wander'd o'er the earth, 
‘And never found thy Hkeness—Speak to me! 

‘The ctemnal note of sadness is present through- 

‘out, but the subjects he treats of are vast, varied 

anid always interesting. Childe Harpld, the 

Bride of Abydos, Manfred, Don Juan and the 

innumerable other pieces are all inspired with a 

strength, a verve, a sense of melody, a flow, 

which may not be poetry of the ethereal type 

‘stich as Shelley’s or metaphysical like Donne’s 

and Crashaw’s or psychological like Browning's 
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but which certainly place Byron on a very high 


No reader of Byron's work has failed to be 
struck by its unfailing plaintive tone, but it is 
an error to imagine that he has no lighter, 
merrier mopds. Before the iron entered his 
soul, before he became ‘the wandering outlaw: 
of his own mind,’ he could be very gay indeed; 
before he could have the heart to utter the 
cynical remark : 

“HE T laugh at any mortal thing, 
is that I may not weep". 





In those early years of sunshine, he could write: 
“And on that cheek, and o'er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 
‘The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
Bot tell of days im goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent", 


Does he not say himself in the touching little 
poem “Ali is Vanity’ 
Fame, wisdom, love, and power were mine, 
And health and youth possessed me; 
My goblets blushed from every vine, 
And lovely forms caressed me. 
1 sunned my heart in beauty's 
And felt my soul grow tender 
AN earth can give, or mortal prize 
Was mine of regal splendour, 








But soon the spirit was soured: soon, too 
soon, the bloom of life withered, and a morbid 
tiveness, an unhealthy sensuali i 
Byron’s tragic lifestory is well known: his 
unhappy relations with Lady Byron, and the 
violent circumstances under wi 
separated. In March 1815, he had written the 
famous lines, so typically Byronian in their 
maudlin sentimentality 

‘There's not a joy the world can give like that 
it takes away, 

Whe the glow of early thought dectines in 
7 feelings dull decay; 

“Tis not on youth's smooth cheek the blush alone 
which fades so fast, 
Bat the tender bloom of beart is gone ere youth 

itself be past, 

Then the mortal coldness of the soul Ike death 
itself comes down: 

Tt cannot feel for others’ woes, it dare not 
‘ream its owns 











That heavy chill has frozen o'er the fountain of 
our tears, 
And though the eye may sparkle still, ‘tis where 
the ice appears. 
‘Thoagh wit may fash from fluent lips, and mirth 
distract the breast, 
‘Through midnight hours that yield no more their 
former hope of rest; 


Tis but as ivs-leaves around the ruin'd turret wreath, 





AN green and wildly fresh without, bat worn and 


Brey beneath. 
Oh could 1 fecl as 1 have felt,—or be what T have been, 

Or weep as T could once have wept o'er many a 
vanished scene; 

As springs in desert found seem sweet, all brackish 

‘hough they be, 

So, midst the wither'd waste of life those tears 
‘would flow to me’. 


A year later, in 1816, Byron wrote to Power : 
n remember the lines I sent you carly last 
year? I don't wish to claim the character of 
Fates, but were they not a little prophetic? I 
beginning “There's not a joy —on 
Which I pique myself as being the truest, though 
the most melancholy I ever wrote”. But the 
intense misery of his existence he expresses 
even more powerfully in a letter which he wrote 
in 1819. He says; 'Upon what grounds the 
public formed their opinion I am not aware; 
but it was general and it was decisive. Of 
me and mine they knew little, except that I 
had written poetry, was a nobleman, had 
married, became a father and was involved in 
differences with my wife and her relstives—no 
one knew why, because the persons complaining 
refused to state their grievances. ‘The press was 
active and scurrilous ;——my name—which 
had been a knightly or a noble one since my: 
fathers helped to conquer the kingdom for 
William the Norman—was tainted.........1 with- 
drew from England; but this was not enough. 
in other countries—in Switzerland, in the shadow 
of the Alps, and by the blue depth of the lakes, 
—I was pursued and breathed upon by the same 
blight. I crossed the mountains, but it was the 
same, so I went a little farther and settled myself 
by the waves of the Adriatic like the stag at 
bay, who betakes himself to the waters.” Surely 
this is not pose ; this is not the complaint of the 
thin-skinned sinner who likes to imagine him- 
self ill-used by a prudish, unappreciative world, 
If these words do not breathe truth, there is no 
truth in words. Apart from Byron’s exceeding- 
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1y yain mature, Lady Byron’s malice is largely 
responsible for the traditiona? estimate of his 
character. ‘Byron can write anything, but he 
docs not fect it’, she said. If no man is a hero 
to his valet, very few husbands are regarded as 
perfect by their wives, and in Lady Byron’s 
case there was some shadow of a justification 5 
she had been cruelly used, but in return she did 
all she could to throw dirt over the fair name of 
her husband and his half-sister Lady Augusta. 
OF this relationship a great many unsavoury 
details have been published. To one who is 
neither a partisan of Lady Byron, such as her 
grandson, Lord Lovelace, nor a violent vindi- 
Cator of Byron’s character, such as Mr. 
Edgecumbe, and who is content to be guided by 
Byron’s own unmistakable words, the truth 
seems to be that there was nothing impure or 
unworthy or incestuous in his relations with 
Lady Augusta, But his was such an intensely, 
emotional temperament, he had led such a love- 
starved life, that his affection for her was more 
warm, more fervid, more demonstrative, more 
vocal’ than such affections usually are. Such 
natures are rare but they are by no means sinful. 
William Johnson Cory was such a one; Oscar 
Browning was another—and these two distin- 
guished teachers felt for their pupils a warm 
interest, warmer than is commonly felt or 
expressed by a modern teacher who shrinks from 
all exhibition of emotion. ‘The present writer 
knows of some who feel for younger persons a 
romantic affection which is completely whole- 
some, as pure as morning air, and as bright as 
the morning sun. Byron merely felt more than 
usually warmly for his sister. To an impartial 
reader Byron's words ought to be conclusive. 
He sent to his sister in 1812 an carly copy of 
Childe Harold with this inscription : 
Augusta my dearest sister and my best friend, 
who has ever loved me much better than I 
‘deserved, this volume is presented by her father’s 
son and most affectionate brother’. Or read 
next the stanzas to Augusta: 








‘Though human, thon didst not deceive me, 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 
‘Though loved, thon forborest to grieve me, 
‘Though slandered, thou never couldst shake, 
‘Thongh trusted, thou didst not disclain me,— 
‘Though parted, it was not to fly, 

‘Though watchful, ‘twas not to deceive me, 
Nor mute, that the world might belie. 


And next the last stanzas of the Epistle to 
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Augusta, which is only slightly more fervid 
than Wordswọrth’s lines on his sister Dorothy ; 
Tor thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 

1 know myself secure, as thon in mine; 

We were and are—I am, even as thon art— 
Beings who ne'er each other can resign; 

Tt is the same, together or apart, 

From life's commencement to its slow decline 
We are entwined—tet death come slow or fast, 
The tie which bound the first endures the Tast. 


One word may be written on his last days. 
Since his carliest year Byron was fired with an 
intense Iove for Greece and a corresponding pity 
for its fallen condition. He had exclaimed in 
ecstacy ; 
The isles of Greece! the isles of Greece! 
Where berning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprong. 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 
‘The mountains look on Marathon, 
‘And Marathon looks on the sea, 
‘And musing there an hour alone, 
T dream'd that Greece might still be free; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 
T could not deem myself a slave. 
Tis something in the dearth of fame, 
‘Though link'd among a fetter'd race, 
To feel at least a patriot's shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face, 
For what is left the poet here? 
For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear. 
Greece was ever to him “a living presence 
not to be put by’. In Giaour, we find the 
following brilliant passage: 
= Clime of the unforgotten brave! 
Whose land from plain to monntain-cave 
Was Freedom's home or Glory's grave! 
Shine of the mighty! ean it be 
That this is all remains of thee? 




















‘These scenes, their story not unknown, 
Arise, and make again your own; 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires; 

And be who in the strife expires 

Will add to theirs a name of fear 

‘That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 
And they too will rather die than shame : 
For Freedom's battle once begun, 
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Bequeath'd by bleeding sire to som, 
Though baled oft is ever won. 


His sympathy and admiration for Greece 
assimed a very practical shape. In November 
1823, he advanced £4,000 for the putting out to 
sea of a Greck squadron. He setted in Greece 
and actively assisted the Grecks. ‘The treacher- 
ous treason of Cariascachi rendered him 
supremely unhappy however and partly because 
of this and partly because of his failing health, 
his spirits drooped, he became a prey to 
hypochondria, and nervous and irritable. On 
April 10, 1824, he and the faithful Gamba were 
caught in a heavy downpour of rain. Byron was 
seized with a shuddering on his return home, 
nd he complained of fever and rheumatic pains. 
he doctor proposed to bleed him. Declining 
the proposal, Byron said: ‘Have you no other 
remedy than bleeding? ‘There are many more 
who die of the lancet than the life’. The next 
day he resolved to ride, and talked to his com- 
panions in good spirits. On April 15, the fever 
Was still there, but Parry says that the doctors 
thought there was no danger and said so, openly. 
Parry co ‘Lord Byron spoke of death 
with great composure, and though he did not 
think that bis end was so very near, there was 
something about him so serious and so firm, so 
resigned and composed, so different from any- 
thing I had ever before scen in him that my 
mind misgave me." On April 16, he became 
seriously ill and on the 17th was wildly delirious, 
and fancied himself at the head of his Suliotes, 
assailing the walls of Leponto, ‘The next day the 
doctors were seriously alarmed by inflammation 
of the brain ; in the afternoon, says Gamba, a 
fit of delirium again ensued, and he began to 

as if he were mounting a breach in 
He called out, half in English, half 

‘Forwards—forwards—courage— 
follow my cxample—don't be afraid’. He 
swooned, and remained unconscious for twenty- 
four hours. He once opened his eyes, only to 
shut them immediately. ‘The doctors felt his 
pulse ; he had expired. 
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Just one hundred years have lapsed since 
Byron gave up his life, an exile, fighting for a 
country not his own, More justice is now done 
to his genius than was shown by Carlyle, the 
whole burden of whose sermons was: ‘Open 
thy Goethe: close thy Byron’, and yet Carlyle's 
master, Goethe himself, was never tired of 
saying about Byron: ‘nocturna versate mamu, 
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versate diurna’. Scott, a more generous critic 
than Carlyle spoke enthusiastically of Byron, 
mentioning h'm in the same breath as his hero 
Burns and referring to their evergushing and 
perennial fountain of natural waters, Shelley 
Wrot 

‘The sense that he was greater than his kind 

Had struck methinks his engle spirit blind, 

Ey gazing on its own exceeding light. 

We have spoken of the many-sidedness of 
Byron’s nature. ‘There is the Byron, the spoilt 

of fortune, the darling of Society whom 

society made an exile ; there is the chivalrous 
Byron fighting for Uberty for down-trodden 
Greece; there fs the adventurous Byron ever in 
‘quest of excitement and sensation ; there is the 
versitile Byron, in range like the Roman 
Empire, magnitude laborat sua. With much 
that repels, there is mingled a great deal 
strangely attractive and arresting. Prides and 
prigs are never tired of ranting against his 
heresies and his immorality, but again and again 
generations of healthy, full-blooded youths and 
grey-haired persons for whom life still retains 
some enchantment will go to Byron and find in 
him miuch fpod for meditation, plenty of intel- 
Iectual nourishment and stimulus, priceless self- 
revelation of a spirit of rare charm and force. 
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Tennyson uttered a word of profound signifi- 


cance when he said of Byron and Shelley that 


they gave the world another heart and a new 
pulse and so we are kept going. 


Byron was a great poet whose genius has 
emerged triumphant and blazing through the 
cloud of scandal and misrepresentation—great 
in the wealth of imagery, great in the exuberance: 
of his fancy, great in the melody and rhythm 
and grace and lightness of touch, and the numer- 
ous other qualities of the lyric, great in. the 
brilliance and variety and range of his subjects. 
Of the man estimates may differ. Pity and 
sympathy from strangers he would have spurned 
at with scorn. But a sense of the unfairness of 
things forces itself as one reads the following 
and recollects the early blight that settled on the 
promise of so much happiness and renown and 
contentment + 

With false ambition what had I to do? 

Little with love, and least of all with fame; 

And yet they came unsought and with me grew, 

And made me all which they can make—a name- 

Net this was not the end I did pursue; 

Surely T once beheld a nobler aim. 

Tut all is over—1 am one the more : 

‘To balled millions which have gone before, 














PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL LABOUR IN INDIA. 


By Dr. Rann. 


The rise of the landless class. 


" ‘The social evils which the Industrial Revolu- 
tion brought in its train in England and then 
in other countries in Western Europe, have Ted 
many writers to the advocacy of drastic 
measures of reform which are as old as indus- 
trialism itself, Among these evils the most 
important seems to be the unequal distribution 

‘fof wealth and opportunities inevitable in the 
capitalistic system. ‘The use of large machinery, 
which the workers cannot own or manage has 
meant the rise of a strong entrepreneur class. 

have increased, the hours of labour have 
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been curtailed, the standard of comfort has risen 
but there is still a large amount of misery, while 
unemployment during times of industrial 
depression means starvation. “Thus the 
Socialists condemn capitalism as class rule in 
industry and social life which keeps the mass 
of the people starved in all those qualities that 
are necded for culture and good citizenship. 
Another evil of industrialism is the break-up of 
organised village life and production, as a result 
of which society is moulded after a uniform 
Pattern, the standards of which come from a 
few big cities, ‘Thus the great industry like the 
centralised state has proved an enemy to local 
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fife and ereativeness without which culture tends 
to become dull and barren. The decline of 
agriculture and village industries has proceeded 
everywhere with capitalistic development and 
tion. ‘Throughout the East village 
collectivism and peasant farming are however 
most characteristic features of economic life. 
Industrialism, which is now on a tour round the 
world, lias touched only the fringe of Eastern 
life in the ports and commercial centres and in 
the mining districts. But the competition with 
Western manufactures has ruined many of the 
domestic and village arts and handicrafts which 
‘served formerly as industries, supplementary to 
the main occupation, viz., agriculture. ‘The 
économie position of the peasant has further 
deteriorated as a result of disruption of joint 
families and village communities due to 
Western legal influences. ‘Thus households 
Have split up down to modern times when they 
haye reached the size—different in different 
conditions—which has made communal life 
difficult. Industria‘ism ond the urban type are 
thus dominant though very recent but the habits 
of Eastern life are both agricultural and com- 
munal. ‘The disruption of village communalism 
which has accompanied the introduction of 
industrial and capitalistic interests in every 
society has now given rise to a class of land- 
Jess wage-carners.. These recruit the industrial 
‘population or crowd miserably in towns, or 
emigrate in large numbers. ‘These have 
brought to light in our society slum-life, family 
breakdown, unemployment and labour unrest, 
evils commonly associated with capitalistic pro- 
duction in the West. In Japan the pace of 
industrialism is much greater than anywhere in 
the East. Forty years ago everything was made 
under the domestic system. Thus the develop- 
ment of Japanese industry is rather recent and 
rapid. ‘The factories are obliged to start with 
absolutely unskilled labour. ‘This oversupply of 
unskilled labour together with other industrial 
and social conditions has increased the manu- 
facture of cheap goods and Ted to the payment 
of low wages, A feature of Japanese industry 
is the predominance of women and girls which 
has told against the time-honoured domesticity. 
In textiles there are five times as many women 
ais men operatives. Of the total number of 
operatives womien and girls represent more than 
38 per cent. At the end of 1917 there were 
(09,000 girl operatives under 15 years of age and 
a,foo under twelve. Of this large mass of 
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shifting, immigrant girl labour a small percen- 
tage go back to domestic life; the great majority 
fall victims to disease and vice or are absorbed 
in dubious walks of city life never to return to 
their village homes.* 

‘The mill workers in the Tokyo prefecture 
come from remote parts of Japan, and the girls 
—and three-quarters of the employees of the 
woollen industry are girls—are merely on a three- 
year's contract. The girls arrive absolutely: 
inexperienced. Even in England it is con- 
sidered that it takes two or three years to make 
a worker skilful. Within the three years’ 
period for which the Japanese mill girls or their 
parents contract, as many as 30 per cent. leave 
the mills and, appalling fact, from 20 to 25 pet 
cent, die. Not more than 10 per cent. renew 
their three-year’s contract, ‘Therefore there is 
at present at any rate little real skitied tahour 
in the factories, Another difficulty is the 
absence of skilfull wool sorters. Even before 
the Wara good wool sorter commanded in 
England from £3 to £4 a week, Experts. 
suggest that it takes half a dozen of the un- 
skilled girls to do the work of an English mill 
girl. It is much the same with male labour. 
An English worker may be expected to produce 
Work equal to the output of 4 Japanese hands, 
In a pre-war publication of the United States 
Department of Commerce it was stated that the 
cost of cotton mills per spindle is in England 
325., in the United States 445., in Germany 5255 
and in Japan toos, One of the things which 
also hampers the Japsnese woollen industry is 
the prevalence of illness at the factories, ‘They 
must have in consequence about 25 per cent. 
more labour than is needed. It is alleged by. 
competent authorities that so per cent, of the 
cmployees in the mills suffer from consumption, 
Dormitaries are in defiance pf hygienic rules. 
Many girls sleep ten in a room of only ten 
mat size, In most cases only half to one tsubo 
(four sq. yards) are allotted to one person. ‘The 
girls have weakened constitutions as the result 
of the'r factory life, and when they marry have 
fewer than the normal number of children, ‘The 
general result of factory life is degeneration. 
‘The industrial development of China has been 
much slower than that of Japan, but of recent 
years it has been remarkably rapid, On the 
human side, the situation has therefore raised 
similar urgent problems. 
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Long hours of labour, 


It is seldom realized that industrial fatigue 
is not only a health hazard of the first magni- 
tude and a cause of accidents but also leads to 
a reduction of output. Apart from the social 
conditions of factory Ife which are directly 
conducive to the deterioration of the people, the 
severe strain of long periods of work tells 
heavily on the health of the operatives and leads 
to accidents as well as diminution of output. 
The long hours of labour mean fewer opportuni- 
ties for rest and recreation, monotonous work 
and unwholesome employment as well as low 
standards of living. The hours a man works, 
indeed, frequently determine the character of 
his home and domestic life, his pleasures as well 
as his capacity to resist exploitation. 

‘The weck’y hours of work in factories as 
fixed by law in various countries are :— 

48 hours—Great Britain (textile mills) ; 
Norway, Germany, Australia, Russia, 

54 hours—Assam ‘Tea Plantations for 
women up to 18 years. 

60 hours—India (72 hours till July 1922). 

98 hours—Japan (men and women workers) 

‘The 12 hours day is in force in Japan as well 
as in the textile factories of the East Indies (in 
the other factories 11 hours). The women in 
the factories work in two shifts of ro to 12 hours 
each. ‘Though night work for women and girls 
is prescribed by law, spinning mills are 
exempted till 1031 

"The Indian Factory Act allows a working 
day of 1o hours full work, the only stipulation 
being that there must be an interval of half 
an hour, in the course of the day's work, during 
which the machines are not to be used. The 
Indian mills run for 60 hours per week, the 
mills jn England and America rin between 42 
and 48 hours per week, the mitls in Japan run 
between 98 and 112 hours per week. The 
Indian Mines Act as amended in 1023 restricts 

| the term of labour to 60 hours per week for 
above ground and 54 for below ground workers. 
raises the age of children employed from 12 to 
35 years, prohibiting the employment of young 
persons and children below ground and pres- 
cribes a weekly day of rest. In spme of the 
Indian mines men and women labourers are, 
however, known to live underground for 22 to 
24 hours a day, or 132 to 144 hours per week, 
food being brought to them in coal pits. In 
some of the old-fashioned small scale collieries 




















of Bengal the tendency to work long hours is 
due to the difficulty of entering and leaving the 
imines. In actual practice, men and women 
work from 16 to 20 hours, the men cutting the 
coal and the women filling the tubs. In the 
case of textile workers it is provided that no 
child (defined as a person below the age of 15) 
may be employed for more than six hours in 
any one day. ‘The employment of women and 
children, and also of adult males in factories 
where the shift system is not in force has been 





employers în the 
‘West so far as practicable, is the usual rule in 


ms, which 


Ind'a, Short time work is also by no mean 
rare. In Bengal the jute mills are only open 
four days a week in order to keep down pro- 
Avetion to the detriment of the workers who 
have to be without wages in enforced idleness. 
‘The Indian holidays which are connected with 
seasonal facts and feasts and inter-woven with 
the whole texture of social life in India, are not 
recognised as free days for working men, In 
America, woman works not more than g hours 
a day. In India, the limit is ro hours. But 
very often overseers encourage both men and 
women workers to work in additional shifts, 
for which they receive extra pay. Multiple 
ifts, indeed, lead to many abuses. Under this 
system, halftimers are found to wotk in more 
than one mill on the same day, This abuse 
prevails chiefly in areas where two or more mills 
are adjacent. It is impossible for outside inspec- 
tion to cope with the abuse because of the 
complexity of shifts under the multiple shift 
system. In the jute mill industry of Bengal, 
the mill hands are pbliged to work a compli- 
cated system of shifts of 3, 4 or 5 hours instead 
‘of 6 continuous hours. According to an official 
report, the present complicated system of shifts 
permits of no home life and is not conducive to 
health, and education if introduced would for 
that reason have little success tinder the present 
arrangement. ‘The poverty of parents and the 
dishonesty of Sardars or overseers lead in many 
cases to the employment of children and other: 
abuses. Not merely the Sardars but also the 
time-keepers through whom labourers, adult oF 
young get employment, exploit them. Half 
timers, both boys and girls also lead to trouble 
especially when they work near one another. 
‘The girts play about while the older boys show 
restlessness. Under the new Factories Act, the 
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day's work for a half-timer is limited to six 
hours, and the minimum and maximum age 
raised to 12 and 15 years respectively. But this 
rule does not apply to children already employed 
in the mills before 1922. Curjel observes: 
“The work undertaken by half-timers as winders 
involves spurts of great activity and also the 
carrying of loads of fairly heavy bobbins. The 
majority of ch’ld-workers show evidence of mal- 
nutrition and physical strain”. The children of 
‘both sexes under 14 years old number 140 per 
3000 adults in Indian industries and establish- 
ment. About 61 per cent. of the total number 
of children employed in organised industries are 
‘bays and the girls almost equal the boys on the 
plantations and in the mines and form about 
‘one-fifth of the chi'd labour in the textile indus- 
tries. In the last decade children have 
decreased in the plantations and textiles and 
increased in the mines. 

As no children may now be employed under 
12 years age, attempts are made in a few of the 
mils to provide smal! schools for children of 
industrial workers as well as for half-timers. 
Indeed, the object of raising the minimum age.of 
factory children to twelve in the Factories 
Amendment Act of 1922 will be largely frus- 
‘trated if provision is not made for their educa- 
tion during the free hours. Here and there 
mill owners have set up schools for children who 
are connected with the mills either directly or 
through their parents. Attendance is, however, 
slack and the instruction given not much sought. 
In Bombay the municipalities other than the city 
of Bombay have set themseives to the task of 
imparting compulsory education with certain 
safeguards. Difficulty will, however, be felt on 
account of the poverty of the workers. In many 
mills the sewing department is partitioned off 
from, the factory, and it is the usual rule to allow 
young children who are under 12 ytars to sew 
alongside of parents or relatives to whose 
fccotnt the work is credited. 

Work and Wages. 

‘The long periods of work are particularly 
irksome in certain seasons in the different pro- 
vinees, and there is as yet no attempt to adjust 
the time-table to different seasonal conditions in 
different parts of India. ‘The moist heat in the 
jute mills of Bengal and the cotton mills of 
Madras is most trying for the women and 
children and fainting is a matter of almost daily 
‘occurrence. In many mills there is no provision 
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quate. Sometimes the lighting is insufficient or 
the glare considerable. Northern India with its 
dry climate is a dusty place under the best con- 
ditions; in ginning mills, wool and brush 
factories in Cawnpore, in cotton mills in Indore 
and Gwalior, and in’ railway workshops in 
Lucknow and Lahore it tends to be intolerable. 
Eyesores during the hot season are most frequent 
while debility and dysentry are fairly common. 
‘Thus there is loss of efficiency of the workers 
from many preventible causes. ‘The provision 
of guards for machinery is inadequate and this 
is responsible for a large number of preventible 
accidents especially in the case of women and 
children. ‘The relation of industrial fatigue to 
the number of accidents towards the end of the 
day’s work and to output has not been investi- 
gated in India. The ‘safety-first campaign’, 
which is already an institution in Japan 
will be of considerable value in this country. 
In many cases, again, the output would 
improve by arrangements for seats. In the 
jute milis, for instance, it is only in the 
band-sewing department that the operatives 
sit at their work. There is also no provision 
with regard to the taking of meals by 
workers. In many cases workers have to 0 
tack home to a Jong distance during the mid- 

y interval. Where there are multiple shifts, 
Ge lac bring their food with them and cat 
it in the mill premises for which there are no 

ial conveniences. Most of the mills have 
grain shops on the premises or in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The shopkeepers give credit 
until the next pay day- Here and their co- 
operative stores have been established in which 
reasonable rates are charged for grain, cloth 
and other necessities, but usually the grain 
dealers exploit the operatives who have to live: 
an almost hand-to-mouth existence as soon as 
the pay-day is over. Nor are the wages suffi- 
cient to cover more than the bare minimum of 
subsistence. The scanty wages are hardly 
Èdequate for the consumption of meat and fish, 
the protein foods necessary during strenuous 
work. In Bombay, Ahmedabad and other 
centres, the majority of men workers eam 
between 12 annas and Re. 1/S/- per diem, Half 
the number of men in Sholapur earn under 
12 annas. Nearly half the number of women 
workers in Bombay and Ahmedabad cam 
between 12 annas and Re. 1/- a day, and in 
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Sholapur over nine-tenths eam only $ annas a 
day. About 45 per cent. of the big lads and 
children in Bombay carn between 12 annas and 
Re. 1/-; in Ahmedabad møre than 60 per cent. 
between 4 annas and $ annas and nearly 58 per 
cent. in Sholapur earn less than 4 annas. In 
the Bengal Jute Mills, the average male worker 
carns between Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 and the average 
woman worker receives a weekly wage of 
;. 28-0. In many cases a small percentage is 
deducted by the Sardar. ‘The enormous rise in 
the cost of living leaves little margin for com- 
fort, while the absence of family life under 
dreary and unwholesome conditions increases 
the nervous strain, and makes dissipation al- 
most inevitable. In the plantations the wages 
äre still lower. The monthly rates in Sylhet 
‘Tea Gardens for a Hazira (attendance) consist- 
ing of 27 working days are Rs, 6, Rs. 5 and 
Rs. 3, In Assam they are Rs, $, Rs, 6 and 
Rs. 4 a month, though the planters make certain 
concessions e.g., for housing, medical attend- 
ance, cheap rice and clothing, grants of land 
for cultivation, which would be worth Re. 1 a 
month to each worker. In many cases a single 
contractor has a partial monopoly of labour 
supply to a given plantation and he has the men 
very much in his power- Sub-contracting 
occurs and the labourer is fleeced every time an 
intermediary is introduced. ‘Though these 
workers are mainly recruited by the contractors 
from semi-aboriginal communities and their 
Standard of living is low yet it is obvious that 
‘4 as, per diem ìs hardly sufficient to keep them 
from starvation, during a period of high prices 
Which has been synchronous with the depression 
of the tea trade. 
Tt is estimated that an Indian miner works 
‘on an average 118.8 tons of coal per year, where- 
fas a Japanese miner raises only ¢6 tons, a 
Belgian, noted for his mining skill does 130 tons 
a year, and a British miner raises something 
ike 196 tons a year. These figures give some 
idea of the efficiency of an Indian miner as far 
‘as his working days are concerned. An Indian 
miner’s wages are, however, very low, taking 
Piece work as the basis of remuneration, He 
is paid about Re. 1 per ton, calculated on 10 as- 
or tod. per tub of coal cut and raised above 
ground. A Belgian is paid at least cight times, 
fa Japanese five times, and a British miner at 
Teast fifteen times as much. ‘The small collieries 
often recruit direct, sending out sardars for the 
purpose as necessity arises. But the larger 
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collieries recruit through contractors. ‘The 
contractor as a mule contracts not to supply 
labour but to cut coal and deliver it om the 
surface at a fixed price, which allows him a 
profit of about 4 as. a ton on large contracts and 
6 as. a ton on smaller ones. The contractor 
has often to make advances to the labourers of 
as much as Rs. 30/- (representing 20 or 30 days! 


carnings) and has to take the risk of their bolt- 


ing before the advances are paid off. A com- 
mittee appointed in 1917 by the Local Govern= 
ment to enquire into the housing of labourers 
on the collieries of Bihar and Orissa was of 
opinion that “there are no amenities in the coal- 
field. The dhauras (lodgings) are neither 
eautiful nor healthful. ‘The labourer enjoys 
no privacy in his domestic life. He bas to carry 
his personal belongings about with him (even 
down the mine) for fear of theft. His only: 
pleasure is that which is to be purchased at the 
liquor shop. There is no inducement for him 
to remain at the colliery for a minute longer: 
than he can help.” 














Alcoholism 

Prolonged work in darkness sometimes under 
knee-deep water and the atmospheric pressure 
and the fume of kerosine oil lamp all round tells 
morc heavily on the health and spirits of the 
miners in India than in the temperate countries- 
‘Phe liquor shops are also too near and the miner 
drinks on an empty stomach and being tired and 
disinclined for exertion is apt to remain there 
drinking. ‘The total number of licenses for sale 
of country spirit and Pachwai in the sub-division 
of Asansol (the largest mining centre in Bengal) 
were recently as follows:—26 Country spirit 
shops and 120 Pachwai shops, which represent- 
cd a value of Rs. 3,36,403 im the case of country: 
spirit shops, and Rs. 12,17,611 for Pachwai. 
‘The population of miners under the Asansol 
Mines Board of Health is 48,642. Assuming 
that about oo per cent, of the total value of 
liquor is consumed by actual miners, a miner 
spends about Rs. 30/ a year on his drink, oF 
Rs, 2/8/- a month, His wages are Rs. 14 per 
day for himself and his wife, who helps him as 
a carrier. This works out at 12 as. per head 
per working day; he works at present about 
16 days a month and therefore receives Rs. 12 
amonth. Owing to the recently increased price 
of country liquor a miner's drink bill is between 
2 and 3 annas a day which is practically half of 
the wages he receives. Prostitution is another 
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crying evil in the collieries, while the general 
insanitation and pollution of water during 
summer leads to epidemics, ‘There is no serious 
‘attempt to tackle the housing question because 
the original Bengal Settlement Act docs not 
provide for dealing with housing on collieries. 
Altogether the subjection and degradation of 
labour in the mining industry are most serious 
evil, yet the industry is one of the most important 
in India. 10,000 miners are employed in 
Bengal, Behar and elsewhere, while the output 
ig 21 million tons, as against Belgium's 22} 
millions and Japan's 28 millions. 

‘The denial of the primary conditions of 
health, Icisure and comfort both in mines and in 
factories depresses the spirit and it is to forget 
the inevitable loss of what is due to humanity 
that men drink and become brutes. In the 
Report on the Administration of the Excise 
Department we find that the consumption per 
head in drams (London Proof) of country spirit 
in Bomibay increased by 47 per cent. in 1920, 51 
‘per cent. in roar and by 32 per cent. in 1922 as 
Compared with the pre-war year (1914). The 
Commissioner adds: “it is clear that there is a 
very definite connection between the conditions 
of labour and consumption of alcohol. This may 
Nery probably be due in great measure to the 
conditions under which the working classes live 
in Bombay. There seems reason to suspect that 
it is the influence of Bombay City which has pro- 
duced an increase of consumption in the 
‘adjacent districts and in Ratnagiri.” In another 
Place in the same report he points ont. that, 
“while the policy of government in keeping up 
Prices of liquor and reducing the number of 
places at which it is sold has succeeded in 
actually reducing consumption among the 
agricultural classes there is a distinct increase in 
drinking noticeable among the industrial classes. 
fhe higher consumption in urban areas may no 
doubt be ascribed in part to the nature of the 
occupation of the working classes and the con- 
ditions under which they live.” For the year 
ending srst March 1921, 4} million people in 
Bombay City and the four neighbouring districts, 
‘which are the main source of Bombay's labour, 
consumed about 14 times as much country spirit 
äs the r1} millions in the rest of the Presidency 
excluding Sind. It is estimated that for those 
families whose members drink the average ex- 
penditure amounts to at least from § to 10 per 
cent. of the income. Not less than 47 per cent. 
of the families of labourers investigated in 
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Bombay are in debt paying interest usually at 75 
per cent. per annum and in a few cases at 150 
per cent. The indebtedness of the family ex- 
tends ordinarily to the equivalent of 224 months’ 
earnings. The average expenditure for interest 
amounts to nearly 3 per cent, of the total monthly 
expenditure. Drink, indebtedness and lack of 
bargaining power constitute a vicious circle from 
which there is no escape. Thus the development 
of industrialism in different centres has been 
associated with the rise in alcoholism as bas 
been the case in England and Germany. 


Welfare Work. 


Industrial employment is breaking up the 
home which is becoming a place of hurried meals 
and relaxation following over-work for the whole 
family including the boys. Nor do the workers: 
find meals ready at home when they return from 
work. ‘The meals are hastily prepared by the 
women before they go or after their return from 
the factory. In many mills under-age children 
and infants are brought by their mothers to the 
mill-premises. Very often regular doses of 
opium are administered to stop their crying. 
Here and there creches or day nurseries are 
established in charge of trained nurses who Took 
after under-age children. This not only benefits 





the young children but improves the efficiency.” 


of women workers when they are relieved of the 
care of their children. In some mills a varying 
amount is given to workers who are off duty 
through illness. Some collieries allow Re. 1 to 
the worker's nearest relative in case of an adult 
or infant death, to provide the funeral cloth. 
Certain factories and mines give a small sum to 
workers on the birth of a child. ‘There is, how- 
ever, no legal protection for women about to be 
confined. Women are known to give birth to 
children while at work in the mills. Tt has been 
estimated that a mother who is not given rest for 
3 months before her confinement, brings into the 
world a child less than 6 Ths. in weight, Some 
of the larger works are known to give several 
day's pay as maternity benefit to women workers 
‘on condition that the mother does not work 
during that time. Tn the total number of estab- 
lishments, just over a quarter of the workers 
(including children) are females, all but $ per 
cent. of them being unskilled Tabourers. ‘The 
adult women (unskilled) number 508 per 1,000) 
adult men. By far the majority of women 
Jnbourers, viz., 322 out of 540 per thousand, are 
on the plantations, where their proportion per 
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100 men is as high as o4 Women are also 
numerous in the textile and mining industries 
and in the former there are 408 adult women 
(unskilled) per 1,000 men and in the latter 521. 

In some of the estates and plantations 
medical relief is given as the cost entailed by 
recruitment of each worker represents a 
considerable outlay. Managers insist on regular 
visits to the worker's houses by their doctor 
and give allowance to workers on the doctor’s 
sick list, Thus wherever the recruitment 
involves some outlay and labour is scarce, 
the value of an industrial worker is recognised 
by the provision of sanitary conveniences, 
medical relief, sickness allowance and even of 
maternity benefit for women workers. The 
establishment of hospitals and dispensaries, co- 
operative societies and grain stores, the employ 
ment of health visitors, nurses and supervising 
medical officers, the provision of healthy 
recreations and of educational facilities for the 
children of industrial workers and of creches or 
day nurseries for infants ought to occupy the 
attention of social workers in the industrial 
centres. 

Tn 1022 the Workmen's Compensation Bill 
became law by which compensation is to be 
given, as in English Act, for personal injury by 
accident arising out of and in course of employ 
ment. Tt îs also to be given for such diseases as 
anthrax, lead-poisoning and phosphorus poison- 
ing, cte. ‘There have been initiated also the 
humanistic activities which are regarded as 
Welfare Work and which may be classed as 
efficiency work because they have such a direct 
reaction on the physical contentment and 
efficiency of the operatives. Much yet remains 
to be done and a good deal depends upon the 
‘co-operation of the employers without which not 
only inconveniences and hazards to health but 
also irregularities and abuses continue to exist 
notwithstanding the stray precautions instituted 
year after year. Whether in the segregation of 
sexes in different departments of the factory or 
in the provision for creches and hospitals for 
Babies whose mothers are at work, whether in 
the careful planning of the recess intervals 
during the working period or in the arrangement 
for conveniences for meals, washing, ete, 
‘adapted to Indian habits of life, whether in a 
scheme of promotion and bonuses or in the 
provision for education and opportunities of 
social life and recreations, the employers ought 
not to ignore public opinion. 
































A New Industrial Conscience. 


Scientific thought and a social couscience in 
these matters are, however, not yet aroused, 
‘Meanwhile epidemics of strikes involving some- 
times more than two lakhs of workers have been 
frequent. Such strikes are often declared 
without notice and are not accompanied by any 
systematic demands of the workers nor are these 
guided by chosen or tried leaders, who can 
always clear the economic issues at stake. Om 
the other hand Unions are not yet recognised 
by law nor registered so that there is great 
difficulty in collective initiative and expenditure, 
In many industrial centres caste panchayats act 
‘as Trade Unions, but they are very limited in 
their scope and activity. Meanwhile the spread. 





of the strike epidemic has caused grave anxiety | 


and led toa discussion of the methods of securing 
industrial peace. Proposals for establishing. 
arbitration councils for the preventioa and early: 
settlement of labour disputes or industrial boards 
for the determination of a minimum wage have: 
been formulated. Conciliation Boards have been 
brought into use in some provinces, while the 
question of popularising work committees on the: 

ines of the Whitley Report has engaged atten- 
tion. Large numbers of working men are now 
cnfranchised, and their sufferings and troubles 
evoke ready sympathy from different classes of 
leaders but sagacious help and guidance are not 
casily available, We are now on the eve of a 
great industrial expansion but there is something: 
dreadful in the expectation that mill labourers, 
men, women and too often children are over- 
worked under most inconvenient conditions, have 
no resource during unemployment and no 
organisation to articulate their legitimate 
grievances. Drink and vice are increasing in 
our industrial centres, being directly encouraged 








by unwholesome housing conditions and the 


striking excess of males over females, which 
means that most of our labourers nearly all of 
whom are married miss the restraints and com- 
forts of the family life and are ambitious only 
to earn enough wages to take them Home, Nor 
fare the prospects of agricultural labour in the 
villages sufficiently attractive to keep them long: 
on the scanty wages and casual employment that 
field work now offers. Only a newly aroused 
industrial conscience, an effective leadership and 
a strong public opinion can hope to grapple these: 
problems with which is connected the whole 
industrial future of India. 
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TOLSTOY AND HIS CONCEPT OF FREEDOM. 


By Mr. W. G. RAFFE, F.R.S. 


It is erroneously thought by many of his 
Yeaders, that ‘Tolstoy as an artist and Tolstoy as 
‘a thinker are almost as two different men, ‘The 
period at which Tolstoy's “Confession” was 
Written (1881), meant, however, no real break 
in his general view of life. At that time the 
essential and fundamental characteristics of 
‘Tolstoy's personality simply found a strong and 
clearer expression than before. Some considera- 
tion of his development will make it abundantly 
clear that Tolstoy the artist and Tolstoy the 
thinker, the boy and the grey-headed old man, 
the soldier and the revolutionary idealist are 












ential feature of Tolstoy's mind is his 
longing for truth and righteousness, which in 
him focalisss a characteristic of the Russian 
People throughout their history. Their national 
epic poetry—the m of the soul of a 
‘people—bears witness to their reverence for the 
moral foundations of life. It is in this, perhaps, 
that the difference between the psychology of the 
Russian people and that of many other nations 
is marked. The favourite hero of the Greeks 
Was the crafty, cruel and resourceful Odysseus. 
Mhe Heroes of the Nieblungs in the German epic 
are covered with blood; they are full of hatred, 
and thirst for vengeance. ‘The favourite Russian 
‘hero is a peasant’s son, the mighty warrior, Llya 
Maromets, who in the words of the legend ‘not 
even against a Tartar bears any ill-will”, though 
the Tartars in their day have done much harm to 
the Russian people. ‘The favourite hero of 
Russian folk-lore, Ivanushka the Fool, is far 
from being stupid. Heis a dreamer and idealist ; 
in the fields lic listens “how the grass grows" 
as he lays down snd gazes at the sky. He has 
none of the self-sccking greed of his elder 
‘brothers, their parents’ favourite children, who 
are practical and selfish men, determined to get 
on in the world. And the fairy tale, cherished 
in the poor learts of half-starving peasants, 
rewards the fool with all the good things of life. 
In his fairy tale, the world of his dreams, the 
Russian peasant sides with the idealist, the 
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“ool” who has grasped the reality of the true 
wisdom of life. 

Just as in Russian folk-lore the heroes give 
proof of their strength while still in their baby- 
hood, so Tolstoy indicated the course of his Tife 
while yet in his infaney. He writes that he 
remembers “how cramped he felt in the 
swaddling clothes; he wanted freedom but was 
unable to get free; he knew that there was no 
nead for it, but kept laughing with a laugh that 
was repulsive to himself, and they. (his parents) 
failed to understand him.” ‘There is an epic and 
symbolical beauty in these reminiscences. 
‘Tolstoy’s whole life was a heroic attempt to get 
free from swaddling clothes, from the fetters of 
social, political, class and religious prejudices; 
and he always thought that he knew what 
freedom meant and where it was to be found. 
He suceceded in shaking off many  fetters 
though not by any means all of them—but he 
did not know things as he thought and was often 
mistaken, for he often confused cause and effect 

But he has given us. another great artistic 
joy. He was writing till the end of his life, and 
his talent shines both in Resurrection” and 

















The Power of Darkness, and in his later 
works, Falher Sergius and The Living 
Corpse. He never sinned against artistic and 


poctic truth for the sake of theory ; this is his 
great merit and our good fortune, Even though 
his theory as expressed in his What is Art? 
does not agree with his practice. 

, Mr. Rozanov, a literary critic, tells of a young 
girl who exclaimed as he was reading War and 
Peace: “What happiness it is to live when one 
can read such things as Tolstoy's books." 

We are often realy to repeat these words 
when reading Tolstoy as we realise what a 
pure soul was his, and what moral rectitude, 
artistic truth and beauty there is in his writings! 
Few books have had a nobler or more elevating 
and stirring influence upon the world thaa the 
books of Tolstoy. Artistic and moral beatity are 
harmoniously combined in them, In Tolstoy's 
novels there is something akin to the English 
novels of the old type. ‘There is a Puritanical 
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clement in them probably due indirectly to 
the moral influence of English literature upon the 
Russian. This fact is one of the causes of 
‘Tolstoy's popularity in England, and it justifies 
us in looking with confidence to the strengthen- 
ing of the moral bond between the two great 
nations. 

As can be scen from Tolstoy's Childhood 
and Youth and his other early stories, the 
“awkward, shy and plain” boy Tolstoy arrived, 
at the tender age of twelve years, at his idea of 
striving for moral perfection. At the same time 
the fundamental characteristic of his whole per- 
sonality asserted itself—the craving, to pass 
from thought to action, to give creative expres- 
sion to abstract morality. Even at that early age 
‘Tolstoy thought, together with the friend, whom 
in the story he calls Nehindoy, that if men would 
only understand what evil means and word and 
desire to reform themselves, everything would 
arrange itself in the best possible way. Here 
was Tolstoy the artist struggling with the first 
realised bounds to his vast ideas of iberty. 

While Tolstoy was at the University of Kazan 
the three lines of reflection characteristic of his 
life and theory assumed definite shape. He 
Writes in his diary that of all the things he had 
read up to the age of eighteen the books made 
most impression upon him were: the Beatitudes 
in the Gospel, the works of J. J. Rousseau, and 
the stories of Turgeniev and Grigorovitch dealing 
with peasant life. Evangelism, anarchism in its 
pure sense and a fecling for the land and the 
peasants are the fundamental features both of 
‘Polstoy’s artistic work and of his theories. ‘The 
essence of his religion is very clearly defined in 
a passage in his diary, dated March sth, 1862; 
“Talking about death has suggested to me a 
tremendous idea, to which I want to devote my 
whole life—to cteate a new religion, a religion 
of Christ which would not contradict science and 
be free from miracles, a religion of the good 
which would make a paradise on earth.” ‘This 




















remark written in his youth, contains the 
substance of his religious teaching, 
Marriage and literature drew him away from 








the “tremendous idea’, to which he could not 
return till the eighties.’ But before that period 
his theories found expression in other ways and 
in different forms, He opened on his estate at 
Yasnaya Poliana an interesting school for 
peasant children on purely anarchistic principles. 
Tt was noted for the entire absence of out- 
wardly imposed discipline, of exterior orders, 
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compulsion of authority, free play being given to 
the children’s initiative, thought, feeling and 
‘imagination. The teacher did not guide the 
children, but followed the thought of the child. 

In his two great novels, War and Peace 
and Anna Karenian the three lines of thought 
indicated above can also be detected. Tolstoy 
rejects the theory of the superior State and its 
so-called “order”, ridiculing it in the remark- 
ably subtle and vivid scene of the murder of 
Vereshtchagin. He despises bureaucracy even 
in the person of so great a statesman as the 
famous Speransky. He denies the significance 
of the human will, ascribing all action solely to 
the power of Providence, hence his contemptuous 
attitude towards Napoleon and his admiration for 
the peasant Karatacv. ‘The peasant is an 
idealised figure, but in fact is idealised in a very 
onesided manner. Karataey is shown as meck 
and guilcless; he is submissive to fate and does 
not repine at misfortune, detecting in all his 
experience the hand of God ; he does not resist 
evil, but is always content and even joyful. 
War and Peace gives a clearly vivid picture of 
the old fashioned Iand-owning class, somewhat 
critical of Petersburg, now Leningrad, and its 
stupid bureaucracy—of that new. power which 
drove away from the throne the best part of the 
gentry, those who valued most their dignity and 
independence. A gentleman 
recognised no one but 
Peasant: ‘The gentleman does his part when he 
Serves the State; the peasant his when he works. 
‘To regulate their mutual relations no special 
laws, no European ‘rights of man’ are necessary, 
‘The official docs nothing but harm, or even at 
his best is essentially useless. In Anna 
Karenin the same gentry are depicted at a 
period when all landowners have come to realise 
the evils of serfdom. 

To many other new phenomena of the social 
life of Russia, Tolstoy could not become re- 
conciled. He was in entire sympathy with the 
free peasant, but he completely ignored the 
“intelligentsia”, the class of educated and pro- 
fessional people containing the merchant class 
and the bureaucracy. As before, right living 
was to be found in tilling the land with the help 
of the peasants and in improving relations with 
them. Levin in Anna Karenin no doubt 
stands for Tolstoy. In the person of Levin, 
Tolstoy depicts the sufferings of his own con- 
science, unable as yet to solve the contradictions 
between the actual social order, the Command- 
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ments of the Gospel, and the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Here were depicted the sharpest con- 
trasts of the strange psychological contradietions 
of the mighty soul of Russia. 
No less characteristic of the Russian soul are 
certain historical facts. Having accepted 
Christianity from Byzantium, Russians received 
from this source the Holy Writ and Christian 
literattire. But of the many Church writers, 
Russians came to love those only whose main 
theme was Christian love and righteousness, 
such as St. Basil the Great and St. John 
Chrysostom. ‘They displayed but tittle interest 
in the dogmatic theology and’ eschatological 
questions. Even at later times, Russians scarcely 
understood protestantism. In public libraries and 
private hands there have been preserved ten 
times as many books on moral subjects as on 
any other. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
ies the problems of righteous living were 
interest of the famous Elders beyond 
the Volga and of the righteous man of the 
Russian land, Nil Sorsky, who was a direct 
forerunner and teacher of Tolstoy in his attitude 
towards the Church and the State. In the 
‘sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Loeinian 
teaching that had a strictly evange'ical tendency, 
gained some ground in Russia. ‘The eighteenth 
century gave Russia a remarkable thinker and 
my: ovaroda, whose moral teachings had a 
considerable influence. In the nineteenth 
‘century there was contemporary with indastrial 
and military influences, a great wave of 
sectarianism, still characterised by the same 
Seeking for a higher morality. Tolstoy, accord- 
ing to his own testimony, accepted his doctrine 
of non-resistance to evil from the sectarian 
Aeachers, Sutsev and Bondyrev. He was a true 
disciple of his time, and he did but apply, as a 
creative artist, the old morality to the newer 
circumstances, 



































Problems of conscience, of truth and love find 
a place in Russian artistic literature also. 
‘Tolstoy's work is the culminating point of that 
School of literature with which is associated such 
names as those of Pushkin, Gogol, Turgeniev, 
and Goutcharov, At the same time Tolstoy is 
the best representative of the most independent 
and cultured section of the old Russian landed 
‘gentry. He is undoubtedly the central figure 
in the life of the Russian people 

Like all men of genius, Tolstoy belongs to 
ail mankind ; but he has grown naturally out of 
the depths of the mind of the Russian people, 
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and thus inevitably embodies both its greatness 


and its weaknesses. Great men do not fall fram 
heaven, but reach up to heaven from earth. 
A great artist and a noble man, lashed to pro- 
found indignation by the wrongs of life, Tolstoy 
was led in the end to frame a doctrine which 
brought peace at least to his own conscience. 
This doctrine is extremely characteristic of 
'Tolstoy’s personality and, to a certain extent, of 
the whole Russian culture which grew through 
rather than from his teachings. Tolstoy is the 
prophet voice rather than the father and 
originator of the Russian revolutions. 

Having created a strong State, the Russian 
people, during their constant struggle to main- 
tain its power, had to sacrifice many of the 
Dressings of culture and of freedom; wars 
necessitated the existence of a strong central 
authority exercising an autocratic will. But they 
dreamed still of a life in keeping with the truth 
of the Gospel, and both in their dreams and in 
practical life were ready to break with the stern 
regime of the distant State and to form anarchtical 
communities. ‘The limitless plains of Russia 
made it easy for those who were cramped by the 
restrictions of the centralised and bureaueratic 
State to seek personal freedom in the expanse of 
the great lands beyond the Volga, and, beyond 
the Caspian, where the State had no force and 
hence but little power. Instead of working with 
obstinate perseverance toward creating new and 
‘etter conditions of civilised life within the 
narrow limits of the State as it existed at the 
time, many Russians sought to flee from this 
type of modern civilisation altogether. ‘To stop 
this search for freedom it was found necessary: 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 
fasten the peasants to the land and bind them to: 
the landed gentry. Tolstoy's flight from civilisa- 
tion has its historical explanation in the fact that 
the political life of Russia was but imperfectly 
organised, and it was easily possible to escape 
from the regime of the State to the open country. 
‘This national instinct was combined in Tolstoy's 
mind with the peculiarities of his strong, 
passionate nature, uncompromising and heedless 
of obstacles in the environment of his life and 
time. 

Tt is at this period that the tragic element in 
‘Tolstoy's life begins to be apparent. This 
theory is harmonious and consistent but it is 
nothing other than an extreme form of anarch- 
ism. Each man was to be a law unto himself 
under only the unifying law of God. 
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“AIL or nothing” is the motto of Brandt, the 
fanatical pastor in Ibsen's play. He wants to 
ead the poor fishermen of a small village away 
from the seashore where they caught herrings 
and to take them to the mountains, to a new 
church amid the snows, resplendent with the 
“brilliance of glaciers. Brandt will have no com- 
promise. When his mother bequeathes only nine- 
tenths of her property for charity and saves one- 
tenth for a rainy day, he refuses to come and 
say good-bye to the dying woman and to give her 
his last blessing. Brandt perishes and the poor 
fishermen return to their herrings cursing him 
and his wild fancies, 

Extreme theories can lead to no other end. 
According to them there must be no compromise, 
no need for gradual evolution, no slow but 
certain approach to the ideal. Realisation must 
be swift. All or nothing! Live up to every 
point of ideals at once, or die, fighting for the 
absolute truth. Followers of these extreme 
theories do not understand that ideals, like stars 
on a dark night, do but indicate the right way, 
but remain themselves unattainable. ‘Tolstoy 
was essentially an extremist, 

God is in his view the principle of absolute 
Tove and of good, He is of the essence of the 
world and of human nature, and is the embodi- 
ment of the good, ‘The least deviation from the 
good, from God, plunges man into the onter 
darkness. vil is inadmissible even for a single 
moment ; it defies the bright image of the Deity. 
‘The path to the good is through the good, with- 
wut reservation, compromise or hesitation. 
Since love is the one principle of the world, do 
not cause evil either to animals or even to 
insects, Do not resist evil by evil. 

If the State would compel the individual to 
evil or require him to do violence or to kill, then 
forsake the State, and go on strike against it 
ina peaceable but decisive strike, until the State 
ceases to exist. ‘Give the State no soldiers, no 
ministers, no judges’, says Tolstoy, ‘‘do not pay 
it any taxes, whether direct or indirect, have 
nothing whatever to do with the State." 

One of his heroes (all of whom represent 
‘Tolstoy himself), Father Sergius, forsakes the 
‘world in order to become a simple workman with 
a rich peasant in the far off land of Siberia. But 
a rich peasant is actually a mainstay of the 
State and of civilisation and, in serving him, 
Father Sergius merely supports the State in fact 
which he rejects in theory- 

Tolstoy was a man of great conscience, pain- 
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fully sensitive to sin, In the world of evil amid 
the horrors of malice and selfishness, the noble 
artist and moralist reminded mankind in a vivid 
form of the great commandments of Christ. He 
did not indicate the path that leads to the good; 
‘ut of the wrongs of life he spoke with such 
force, inspiration and truth, with such genuine 
suffering, that mankind looked upon its image 
wrought by the art of Tolstoy, and shuddered 
at its own unworthiness, “One cannot go on 
living like this”, was the message of men heard 
in Tolstoy's preaching. ‘The faith in the good 
is not lost—this was the consolation that 
Tolstoy’s teaching has given us in this age of 
iron and of blood, of Nietsche, Bismarck and 
Moltke, of Clemenceau, Grey or Ludendorff. 

Tt was a comfort and a joy to hear the welt- 
nigh forgotten teaching once more, to witness 
the great artist openly expressing his indigaation 
against evil, hatred, religious and national 
intolerance, against violence and lying, against 
oppression and exploitation of one’s neighbours, 
“I cannot remain silent” was the cry of his 
passionate soul—and he did not remain silent. 
‘This is his merit before humanity. Even though 
the animosty of the bureaucracy suppressed 
much of his word in Russia, he spoke to the 
world. 

‘An unconditional fulfilment of the good and 
of love leads to complete self-renunciation and 
even death. One can understand it in the 
martyrs of old who believed in the etemal 
heavenly life beyond the grave and scorned the 
temporary sojourn in this world of sin. But 
Tolstoy as a Rationalist wants heaven here and 
now, on earth. His conception of the immortal- 
ity of the soul is ambiguous—it is rather im- 
mortality in the race than the individual that 
believesin. Here is a tragic impasse in Tolstoy’s 
thought. A series of inconsistencies, agonising 
to the conscience, inevitably arise for him. "To 
renounce the State means to renounce all the 
blessings of culture—education, public safety, 
Jew and order, railways, telegraphs, post, 
factories, ‘Tolstoy insists upon this, but makes 
exception for agriculture; good machines are 
necessary for the peasants, He forgets that 
good machines cannot be manufactured apart 
from modern industrial culture with alt its good 
and bad aspects. Even in his own life he was 
bound to be inconsistent at every step. In 
writing he had to use paper which is made in a 
factory; in publishing his works he was also 
king use of factories which exploit labour. 
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From the Original Wood Engraving by 
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There was no way out, for one cannot casily 
escape completely from civilisation. Uncom- 
promising, extreme theories lead at every step 
to irreconcilable opposition, to fruitless and un- 
necessary suffering, most of which is visited on 
the masses of the people. Tolstoy saw this with 
horror. One of his last works, the play “The 
Light that Shines in Darkness” —which suffered 
a good deal from the censorship of his friend 
‘Tehertkoy—shows that he was beginning to 
realise that his counsels could lead to nothing but 
misery and could not change life. Could he 
lave been mistaken? Was the terrible question 
which Tolstoy asked himself mote than once and 
to which he found no answer. He was, like so 
many other fiercely sensitive artists, driven more 
and more inward, he could find’ no external 
satisfaction, 

‘Tolstoy's leaving his family solved nothing 
and proved nothing. ‘This sad story of the last 
days of his life calls for more special study than 
he gives here. He fled from his family, from his 
wife who had done so much for him (Countess 
S. A. Tolstoy copicd out eight times the whole 
of War and Peace, helping her husband in his 
Work), and whom he loved until he drew his 
lust breath. He left them; but why? For what 
destination? With what object? That he did 
not know. In his soul raged the terrible conflict 
of the man whose tremendous will to create is 
foiled, of the artist whose ideal is shattered before 
it comes to fruition, of the builder whose struc- 
tures have been destroyed by the quaking earth, 
by the hand of the very God he has worshipped. 

What is there in the mind of the primitive 
peasant in Russia and of the educated peasant 
in Denmark which the leaders of thought in 
Modern England have lost? What is the essen- 
tial difference between the peasant outlook and 
thie outlook of the people who are bent on main- 
taining our present system with all its evils? 
casy to reconstruct agri- 
a remote province in 
why can we have great 







White Russia, 
increase of production and every sort of educi 
tional facilities and interesting social life in 


and 





Denmark, both poor countries, when it is so 
difficult to reconstruct rural life and have edu- 
cational facilities and social life in rural England, 
an extremely rich country? 

Mhe diffculty that stops action is outlook. 
‘The Russian peasant is educated by religion and 
by life; he has a strong and vital faith in spiritual 
things, and he applies it to life and to material 











things. In so far his Tolstoyon realism is an 
incentive to constructive toil. 

To him a field of com is the basic thing; it” 
is food for his village. ‘The forest gives him 
wood to build a house to live in, and firing to 
keep him warm and cook his food, His warm 
coat comes from the wool of the sheep; the 
slicep’s skin provides his winter cloak and gloves. 
"The flax gives the linen for his shirt and his 
wife's pretty summer robes. If his wife or 
daughter can get a little dyed silk or linen she 
can do beautiful embroidery for herself. Seeing 
such things vividly, the peasant settled down to 
create wealth, and in a couple of years a desolate 
district can be reconstructed. 

But the typical English leader of thought has 
Jost this peasant sense. He is educated by 
books. He lives largely in a world governed 
by abstract ideas derived largely from politicians, 
finane‘ers, statisticians, and economists. He 
thinks in terms of money and figures. A field 
of corn is not to him food, but an item in a 
balance-sheet, and if it appears on the balance- 
sheet that it costs more to grow than it secures 
from the dealer, he passes into a world of illus 
sion, and finally believes that the production of 
food is a loss to the country. He advises the 
farmer to grow less food and to keep accounts. 

‘The Russian peasants make no such mistake, 
‘their minds are trained in the lesson of facts 
they may not keep accounts, but they set to 
work to produce wealth, ‘The Danish edicated 
peasant mind includes in his idea of wealth not 
‘only physical wealth, but wealth of the mind, 
education, and happy social life. He sets bis 
face in the right direction; when he sees that 
the economic and financial system blocks the 
way, he realises that it is finance that is wrong 
and changes the system; he introduces an eco- 
nomic policy based on democratic control, co- 
eration, and standard prices. ‘Thus he directs 
his policy: to food production, and so he creates 
wealth, food and clothing, village halls and 
cottages, and education, 

Russian culture, Russian art, and Russian 
social ideas have been almost exclusively 
spiritual and anarchist, largely because Russia 
did not exist as a national unit, and because 99 
per cent. of Russians had been thrown over- 
board from the Ship of State by the rulers and 
their bureaucrats who held them down in 
ignorance. 

But now, when those o9 per cent, are rulers 
of the State, there exists in Russia a great will 
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to create a materialistic culture, a materialistic 
power; a great will to make their own lives and 
the life of their State cultural in a material sense. 
Hut Russia is but slowly recovering from the 
century of disease which caused its collapse. 
‘Where are in Russia typhus and cholera, still 
short crops, and in the Russia of the peasants 
there is so little knowledge. 

Net, side by side with the will to make life 
hetter, there is a still greater desire to know, to 
earn, to understand, to know how to do things, 
father than to talk or write about them, ‘The 
Whole of Russia is now learning in order to know 
how to do things—the whole of Russia is reading, 
in order to understand. 70 per cent. of the 
peasants are illiterate, How then can they 
read! ‘The peasants in Russia do not live on 
farms but in villages of ten to fifteen households. 
Half the population of every village is illiterate. 
But in every village, though there may be no 
school, there is a reading hut to which the news- 
papers are brought, and read by the light of a 
small lamp and in some places by the light of a 
candle. The whole village gathers in this read- 
ing hut, 

While some educated man reads the news- 
papers aloud, first the local paper, and then the 
Moscow **Bedniots,”’ the Russian peasants, listen 
not losing a word, with their watching deep-sct 

and serions faces. 
gnin, se a Factory Settlement, on 
Saturday, when the hooter has sounded. An 
enormous queue of workmen, old and young, 
men and women, assemble near the factory 
library. ‘The queue lasts till the evening, while 
they are changing their books. 

Thie great majority of the “intellectuals”, the 
chief harbingers of culture, deserted the revolu- 
tion; and this together with economic collapse, 
as lowered the level of Russian culture for many 
years in a vertical direction, Universities, insti- 
tutes, schools, have been badly hit, although 
yen yet they are working regularly, But 
Horizontally, culture is flowing abroad in wide 
streams—a hundred times wider than they were 
only fifteen years ago. ‘There is no longer the 
bureaucratic interdictment of the power of the 
press, all Tolstoy works are available now. 

And while the vertical culture covered 
Russia with a mesh much wider and more frail 
than the well of fashion, it is the horizontal 
culture that is moulding the fate of Russia to- 
day; ond it is moulding it gradually to a 
magnificent future. But it will not be the ideal 
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of Tolstoy or of Lenin, Human nature has 
intervened. 

"Thus the Russians and the Danes march for- 
ward, while we go backward, and instead of 
altering our economic and financial system, we 
create poverty—material poverty and poverty of 
ideas. 

An important duty of those who are interested 
in these questions is therefore to educate them- 
selves. ‘They have to learn what wealth is, and 
if our economic and financial system is prevent- 
ing its creation, they must realise that it is the 

tem that is wrong. ‘They have to leave off 
inking in terms of money and statistics, Tt 
we'l to recognise that it is hard to gauge 
wealth by money or facts by figures. 

When they have grasped that they will come 
back to the peasant sense, the learning now 
growing from the economics of Facts, which 
teaches us how to put the creation of wealth 
first and make money and credit the servant 
and not the master of production 

When England understands this there will be 
no difficulty in the way of reconstructing the 
countryside; our industrial system will be 
adjusted and our national policy will be directed 
to the creation of wealth, the homes, the food, 
the clothes, the edueation and the happiness of 
the people, ‘The rest will he a matter of detail. 

But this reconstruction of the disordered eco- 
nomics of the world can arise only in an ordered 
conception of the rationale of true freedom, A 
real ideal of liberty is that in which we engage 
to undertake no action repressive of any other 
man, which if mutually observed results in a 
system which can give the optimum of liberty 
consonant with the social growths. As there 
must be government by consent, so here can only 
be liberty by consent. Self rule is possible only 
to those who will allow that others may be right 
who have diffefent ideas. ‘This cannot occur for 
instance, with an aggressive people bent on alter- 
ing the religious ideas of other people who are 
themselves q satisfied with them. ‘There are 
no more dangerous fanatics than those who 
believe themselves to be possessed of the whole 
truth, and who, not content with that, desire to. 
impose their strange notions on others. No 
people of that stamp are fitted to rule them- 

Wves and certainly not others alien to them- 
selves. The essence of liberty is toleration, while 
the essence of tyranny is dogmatism in the 
exercise of one's own freedom. Liberty is res- 
































TOLSTOY AND HIS 


pect for the ideas of others, when they are such 
ās not to infringe on social rights. 

‘The Tolstoyan concept of freedom and of 
liberty is one that is singularly impatient of facts, 
while its religious motive arose from a restricted 
conception of morality which denies that any 
other different conception can be valid, In the 
same way, the conception of art and its meaning 
ig also restricted to its possibilities for forward- 
ing Tolstoy's particular idea of life, in which, 
had they been consummated, all but the most 
elementary expressions would be impossible, 

‘The peculiar interest that Tolstoyan teaching, 
has lics in its vast sincerity and its immense 
psychological power. There is no doubt but 
that the emotional impetus and orientation which 
Tolstoy, above all other Russian writers, gave 
10 the national consciousness, led to the succes- 
sive revolutions which destroyed the bureaucracy 
he so much hated and who hated him and all 
Me stood for. His love for the peasant was 
halanced, and even overbalanced, by his hate 
‘of the system which used them simply as a 
reservoir for supplies of food and wealth, To 
"Tolstoy the peasants were no industrial machine, 
they were elementary and integral life in itself, 
the first and therefore the best expression of God 
in man, From this arose his peculiar idea of 
art, in that it was to be subjected to the judgment 
of the peasant for final approval. So he would 
sink bureaucratic culture in the ocean of the 
peasant masses, yet even in the distant future 
he expected no recession of the depths in a newer 
promise of future ages. His idea of freedom 
was thus mainly negative. Suffering like an 
animal under some strange unmerited punish- 
ment his tortured soul shrunk and fied. He 
could not stand and fight, but his inspiration 
Ted his kinsmen to stand and fight after his own 
time, In that appeal lay his greatness, in that 
his ideal and his force lived after him, ‘The 
man could not fight the system except with all 
the people who suffered in it. ‘The war did not 
cause the revolutions, it discovered forcibly the 
shortcoming of the rulers, and they almost broke 
under their own weight, like a ship lifted out of 
the wat 

‘Tolstoy's ideas were not new, and he scarcely 
claimed that they had anything of his in them. 
Communalism had had its day in ancient China, 
it had been tried in peasant communities in 
ancient India, for it is an idea that occurs to all 
mien when they begin to think politically. Tt is an 
earlier form biologically, and precedes the idea 
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‘of the great modern nation, ‘The idea of the 
modern nation is an organised unity, armed for 
defence, which imposes the ideas of nationalism 
or imperialism on its members, and which 
carries out its intentions mainly through a 
Bolshevism is the anti- 
thesis of imperialism, and is the forcible im- 
position of communalism, Both imperialism and 
bolshevism are therefore to be distinguished from 
the forces which would impose them on others, 
Both are limitations of freedom ; both subject the 
individual to the group, the one aiming at the 
benefit of a different group of individuals within 
the nation than the other. Nevertheless, in all 
forms there are unavoidable restrictions on 
liberty, which all those who aim at a self rule, 
‘at a personal or national anarchism cannot avoid 
No form can give liberty to those who are consti- 
tutionally incapable of receiving and using 
freedom, for it implies intelligence and responsi 
bility. Both bolshevism and imperialism are 
inimical to the peace of the world, the one 
through civil war and the other through inter 
national war, each equally lawless, each murder- 
ous when opposed. Whichever force is in 
power calls any attempted subversion by the 
other as “sedition” just as fanatical devotees to 
some religions term all others as heretics or 
heathen, Such is the strange psychology of 
egotism when it is deluded with the idea that 
it possesses liberty, merely because it cam say 
what its group likes. Never was there a greater 
slavery than the domination of the mass with 
dogmia. Never are men more bound than when 
they deem themselves as truly free, Liberty, Hike 
Jove, is no thing bought for gold or even fair 
promises, but is a fine gurment of the eager 
tenuous spirit, lacking which it ties not so much, 
prisoner as‘a force self-confined only because 
it is not yet ready to burst forth, For liberty 
is seated deep in the infinitesimal heart of each 
atom, regal in the power of Eros that binds the 
flowing universe in love, and holding the stars 
in their courses balances them on beams of 
light. And in her keeping are the most happy 
places of this swift revolving world, 

Freedom from a definite oppression of the 
ody is a cause that can be fought for; that may 
he died for, and even more terribly lived for. 
Indeed stich vain oppression from some childish 
tyrant will oft do more to grip souls in the 
ond of brotherhood than all the dusty centuries 
that roll in merely selfish individual striving on 
paths self-chosen yet aimless, Vet mere freedom 
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from such oppression is not trite liberty but only 
the first step, once this great desire of the soul 
is known, Freedom ean be given but liberty 
cannot be thrust even by the mightiest upon the 
vunready man, for he is like a slave confined for 
years in dark caverns suddenly faced with the 
‘exorbitant power of heavenly day, unable to sec 
his new gained choice of movement, unable, 
While blind with excess of light, to safely move 
at all. 


Yet liberty is no sole privilege of kings and 
‘princes, for many ceremonies bind them tighter 
to invisible prisons of the mind than his simple 
‘wants shackle some poor peasant youth. Nor 
do great riches confer this glorious liberty on 
each upheaving soul, for which other things and 
many dreams were well lost. For riches are 
Fetters of separateness and a burden to the spirit; 
they are strong armour against the sun of 
righteousness. Unless the understanding be full 
find sober in their governance they are apt to 
Prave a dull key to a freedom for vice that makes 
Gn ever growing prison for a blinded soul. 
Liberty is a thing of great beauty, but he who 
would serve and cherish liberty must first be 
sure to know her well and not to leave her for 
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some painted fraud who will never content him 
but who will slowly break his greaving heart. 

‘Thus liberty is not of men but of angels; not 
casily known nor soon gained, for to gain trie 
liberty is to gain something of heaven, a deed 
for a stalwart soul. For we must gain the 
Kingdom of heaven by foree,—not of arms, for 
that were a poor and ridiculous proceeding —even 
as to gain earthly peace by pursing war—but 
by the divine force of that irresistible wisdom 
Which overcomes all hindrances, and the priceless 
patience that waits unwearied through all delays, 
When the power of the emotions and the sweep 
of the intellect are fairly balanced in the true 
‘way of living, which desires not life but wisdom ; 
when the scales cease to wildly kick at each 
alternate beam, and stay at rest, then we shall 
attain and enjoy that only liberty which is 
worthy of that great name, in the peace that is 
beyond understanding, and above the turmoil of 
the troubled world ‘of men so that they can 
neither give nor steal away; the only truc 
liberty that ever was on land oF sea, on earth or 
in the starry firmament, the only liberty that will 
Tast when all else is dissolved in fire and the 
curtain of remembrance is rolled away; the 
iherty of the divine and immortal soul, 




















THE DISMAL DEVIL'S GLARE IN THE DARK, 


Hore it affects the 


By MR. K. 





article I intend to deal with the 
psychology of the Kast and the West 
in regard to the problem of population. I 
minke tip apology for the quaintness of the title 
fof the essay. ‘The words ‘dismal’ and ‘devil? 
are borrowed from the writings of two eminent 
writers of world-fame, who have used them with 
great effect in calling attention to the same 
object, whose incessant glare, now dull and 
again blazing into a flare, keeps western civi 
tion continually watchful, sometimes trembling 
and now tottering. Among the achievements of 
science and civilisation, the discovery of the 
dismal devil ranks as one of the most wonderful, 
‘Phe discovery is more than a hundred years old 




















and the West. 
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and during this long period scientific 
i 


tigation has enabled the savants of the 
civilised world to study the devil, this nativity 
and growth, his activities and accomplishments, 
his threats and their fulfilments, with great care 
and thoroughness. Tt has now’ been discovered 
that it was this devil who by his threats and 
instigations, his promises and deceptions goaded 
Europe into the Great War, whose aftermath, 
slowly developing, is now changing the face of 
the existing order and creating an unprecedented 
consternation all over the world. ‘The subject 
is likely to interest the reader, and I haye 
ventured to shake of my diffidence in order to 
place before him such facts and inferences as 
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have been available to me: ‘The authorities of 
the Hindustan Review never grudge space to 
any writer, whether known or unknown, if they 
find him inspired by beneficent motives. I 
claim a similar indulgence from the reader. In 
short, I hope the length of the essay will not 
irritate him to the extent of inclining him to 
turn over the pages and leave it for perusal in 
the indefinite never-to-come future, 

‘he fecling of oppression caused by the 
consciousness of over-population is, according to 
Hebrew tradition, as old as when the total 
population of the world consisted of two brothers 
and their aged parents.* This feeling is known 
in some countries by the name of jealousy, —a 
disagreeable name, indicating that there is some 
screw loose in the machine where thought and 
feeling are generated. In other 
regarded as the foundation of ci 
human progress, of science and art which make 
the world worth living. ‘The former countries 
fare in the Kast, and the latter, in the West, 
rely the East and the West began life with a 
Serious psychological gulf placed between them 
by nature—a gulf which has been deepening and 
Widening with the lapse of time, defying. all 
attempts at constructing a substantial cantilever 




















bridge, though a weak and fragile pontoon 
connection has been established between the 
hanks, In the West a man thinks twice before 





Serber Spencer han interprets (p. 324, Vol. JI, 
Principles of Sociology) the jealousy between Abel and 
Cait "the story of Cain and Abel described as ‘tiller 
bi ground’ and "keeper of sheep" (but who cannot be 
regarded ag actual persons, 
Condition for suddenly establishing his sons in arable 
farming and stock keeping) evidently refers to tenders 
of trikes between which dere arose a feud, because 
Men of the one tumed to agricultural, ‘purposes 
A the other claimed their right to feed 
This we can scarcely doubt after 
cient hooks of the Bast that this cause 



























Hie hese io however inadeguate, becasse Abel 
woe Hance of he fo ora a Mi 
R'auepherdy ‘and had, according to. Spencer. 
theory! tore feason t0 he jealous of Cam than Cai 
Mad to be jealous of Abel, We wonld naturally expect 
Ael to hive kilieg Gain more than Cain to Pave 
MSblnated Abel. The’ theory appears to impute, to 
God the demonai desire to nip human progress in the 
ad, or, to indi 
tive’ Pastoral Nie through all eternit 
Me i more advanced Uan hunting ife: 
tes nt expan wy Gok doo take ne ye 
eect wad ike eps to cbstrakt hus progress 
a ate sae aye 
Sorat ie Spencer, evidently, gave the above ex 
Hlasaon some iat igaderenie to trai, the 
eaey that he adoption of a higher form of so 
Tie by one people engenders enmity im adjocent 
Peoples who adhere to the old". 
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he unites himself with a woman; and when he 
has'entered into marriage, the intimation that a 
baby is coming to visit him generates in him a 
disagrecable feeling, though when the visitor 
actually comes he does not spare himself to make 
him comfortable, In the Kast the birth of a 
‘child though hailed with the blowing of trumpet, 
docs not lead to that degree of solicitude for hig 
comforts which is conspicuous in the West, 
‘The man of the East does not pay any extrac 
ordinary deference or attention to his child, 
because he does not pay them to himself, Life 
as lived in this world is not of much consequence 
to him, and he does not go out of his way to 
make it a matter of deep concern, In the West 
this life is a gift of heaven, and is tended with 
great care, In the East it is a mere contrivance 
made by a sportive God for his own pleasure. 
‘A few million dolls, more or less, do not matter. 
Famine and pestilence sweep them away, and) 
Rebirth brings them back to take part im the 
eternal sport again. No man ever dies in this 
world of sport ; he only goes ‘ont’, thongh the 
youthful players sometimes ery out, “dead, 
dead,” to make the fact more impressive 
‘the man of the West, particularly if he is 
equipped with the gift of forethought, tries his 
best to keep out visitors, He knows that the 
latter will not add to his income, while his ex- 
penditure will increase. To produce a balanced 
budget he tries, like a genuine statesman, to 
retrench domestic expenditure, and to add to 
his fiscal activities. ‘The last process is difficult, 
and he feels that he must curtail his comforts 
and luxuries, and probably descend from warm 
chops and cutlets to cold meat, and probably 
take bread without a coating of butter, and 
substitute Nature's drink for artificial beaver- 
age, coarse blanket for serge and broad cloth, 
‘and half-tanned skin for soft leather. Tt means 
‘an ordeal to him. ‘The disagreeable feeling has 
developed for five thousand years, during which, 
despite all preventive and remedial measures, 
the world’s population has increased seventeen 
hundred million fold, Humanity bore their 





























suffering, ignorant of the true scientific cause of | 


it until a little over a hundred years ago, 
Malthus, a Christian Clergyman of England, in 
his endeavour, probably, to bring about an 
apologetic reconciliation between science and 
theology, published the marvellous discovery 
that while subsistence grew in arithmetical, 
population advanced in geometrical progression. 
He discovered this ugly truth by a posteriori 

















research, He probably found in the supernatural 
implications of the discovery a fulfilment and 
verification of the curse passed by God, first, 
on Adam, who was guilty of dire disobedience 
of his command, and then on his son Cain, who 
chad broken the most important commandment 
in the decalogue, a thousand years before its pro- 
mulgation through Moses,—the curse that 
“stiffened Nature to yield no return proportionate 
to the labour applied to her, to reinforce, as a 
priphrastic surplusage, the other curse that man 
‘would perpetually cat in the sweat of his face 
‘and in the sorrows of his heart, and that he 
‘would live as a vagabond and fugitive on earth. 
Christ was, no doubt, sent after three thousand 
years to save humanity from their growing 
Mistress, but the mission failed, and before leav- 
ing the world under the most pathetic cireums- 
tances, Christ promised a second visit when the 
Kingdom of God on carth would be firmly 
established by the final expulsion of Satan and 
his legion, who had selected this speak of dust 
for conducting their irritating excursions of 
pin-pricks and pinches. ‘The second visit has 
not come yet, Devoted Christians thought 
during the Great War that Christ was coming, 
not, as the New Testament predicted, like a 
thie at dead of night, but with trumpets blow- 
ing, bombs firing, zeppelins fying, and sub- 
matines plunging, with the earth dug up, and 
the ocean turned into a huge graveyard. One of 
them wrote a book to answer the question, “what 
is coming?” But the aftermath of the war is by 
no means promising, and meanwhile the devil 
Whom Malthus discovered has increased the 
ficrceness of his glare. ‘The effectiveness of the 
positive check applied by man in the shape of 
war has proved considerably short of expecta- 
tions. Man tries to keep down or to reduce 
population, while the devil’s object is to increase 
Sufering by reducing rations. Instead of 
Slaughtering consumers the war has murdered 
Capital. Labour is crying for employment 
‘parasitism is crying for abundance and cheaper 
goods, while the remnant of capital is dissipat- 
ing itself in the poisonous atmosphere of taxa- 
tion, The world is passing through an ordeal. 
"Phe true inwardness of the curse never ap- 
pears to have been realised in Europe. Some 
people interpret over-popuilation as an absolute 
| excess destinied to immediate extirpation by star- 
yation. ‘There are others who think that the ex- 
ess quit the world, through lack of adequate 
nutrition, by disease caused by slow enervation. 
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Some are of opinion that a larger population is 
affected than the mathematical excess, and actual 
death is put off for a comparatively long time. 
‘There are others who think that the population 
as a whole is affected, and though death is not 
hastened, general debility and debauchment 
ensue with the result that the average efficiency 
of labour or working capa reduced so as 
to produce permanent national degeneration, 
“These statements are suggestive, and not intend- 
cd to be exhaustive. Much depends on the 
meaning of the word ‘subsistence’ used in the 
Malthusian Jaw. ‘The law itself as stated by 
Malthus lacks perspicuity, though generally he 
scems to include clothing, house-shelter and 
‘ordinary comforts in the signification attached 
to the word. ‘These elements, particularly the 
last, give a character of vagueness to the law, 
and deprive it of much of its value as a scientific 
tuuth, To be brief, subsistence may mean pros 
vision for the physiological needs of the human, 
constitution, or it may include his aesthetic 
needs also. These two kinds of needs, includ- 
s well 
as the finer demands of the nervous system, are 
themselves variable as a consequence of the 
inequality which characterises the social organi- 
sation. ‘These explanations however touch bit 
the fringe of the difficulty. ‘The real source of 
confusion in interpreting the law lies elsewhere, 

Hygienic experts are divided in opinion as to 
the quality and quantity of food the average. 
man requires to keep good health, ‘They vary. 
for childhood, youth and old age. ‘They vary 
also for difference of climate. Food values are 
a dificult subject to determine from the 
economic, hygienic and aesthetic point of view- 
‘The same difficulty is experienced from the 

itary point of view, i.e., in regard to clothing, 
kouse shelter and surroundings. As a rule 
within certain limits of conditions the average. 
man requires a determinable quantity of food, 
though it is difficult to determine it. ‘The old 
opinion, that where the quantity is unknown it 
is less injurious to consume a little more of the 
food than a little less of it, was an indirect inyi- 
tation to the Malthusian devil. That opinion 
js now changed among experts, An American 
expert considers that the average man consumes 
six times as much food as he requires for normal 
health. An Indian expert thinks that in India 
the average consumption of food is eight times 
as great. When we include aesthetic needs: 
experts are bewildered as to the value of the 


ing hygienic and sanitary requirement 
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commodities required for their satisfaction, This 
yaluc- varies more widely than the cost of 
hygienic satisfactions. Every man has his own 
value for every stage of life; and every station 
of life has a value of its own. ‘The changing 
tastes and temperaments of the individual ask: 
for different yalues from time to time. As a rule 
the value increases with progress in gratification 
and the economic capacity of the individual. 
‘Time scale salaries in the public service sre not 
an unmixed benefit. ‘They have a demoralising 
influence on tastes. ‘The institution of old age 
pensions is excellent, but a man must adapt 
temperament to the new conditions of income 
to reap the full benefit of the institution. 
Happiness and contentment are delicate states 
‘of consciousness. ‘They change with every pull 
of wind in the outer atmosphere of objects, and 




















every vibration in the nervous system. ‘The 
merve contre is kept in order by physici! and 
psychical forces. The appetites and desires 





though separable in thought from the objects 
which soothe them in their excitement, are a’so 
stimulated in different degrees by their appear- 
ance or disappearance, nearness or remotene 
largeness or smallness. ‘The outer world is 
interwoven with the inner. The 











senses are 
interlaced with one another. ‘The influence of 
will, instincts, culture, custom, tradition, 





memory, sensation, perception, and conscious- 
mess of all kinds is visible in happiness and 
contentment, Psychology however is in its 
infancy, and I shall try no analysis, It may 
be stated, However, as a truth that attachment, 
detachment and indifference to the objective 
World may cach produce the consciousness of 
happiness, Tn the West attachment, and in the 
Hast detachment or indifference gives happiness. 
Mhe psychologies of the two hemispheres are 
unlike. Oyer-population is an objective fact as 
well us a fecling. In the former capacity it 
affects the health of the body. In the latter, 
it affects the health of the mind. Disorder in 
tho mind produces disorder in the body, acting 
through the nervous system. Over-population 
as an objective fact is much weaker than as a 
subjective feeling. No country is objectively 
‘yer-populated if, as experts tell us, the average 
man consumes six times as much commodity as 
Rood health requires. ‘The West is subjectively 
‘over-populated; the Fast is not. 

Te will be seen from what has been said above 
that the value of the Malthusian Taw as a 
mathematical truth is not very great, as one of 
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the terms used in it, namely, subsistence, is 
incapable of precise definition. It has, however, 
a general value, which determines the prosperity 
or impoverishment of families and nations, The 
law wisely limits itself to tendencies and poten 
tislities, and does not extend to actual results, 
Nations which neglect these tendencies, amd fail 
to provide against them.run towards ruin, The 
object of Western civilization is to counter- 
act these tendencies by various methods. The 
misfortune is that the methods are mere tem- 
porary and treacherous palliatives with a cumula- 
tive tendency towards catastrophic ends, Ex- 
perience shows that subjective maladies are not 
tasily cured by objective remedies. Lady 
Macbeth rightly doubted the power of physic ians 
to cure mental diseases. 

Every inch of ground actually gained by 
Western civilisation leads potentially to the loss 
‘of two inches. ‘The Malthusian law of economies 
has been rightly described by Professor Keynes 
as a devil; and Carlyle long ago described the 
entire science as the dismal science. ‘The former 
has made the latter dismal, Over-population is 
thus a dismal devil ever casting a dreadful glare 
in the dark at Western civilisation, ‘The devil 
it may be truly said, resides within the heart, 
and torments it, If the kingdom of God is 
within man de fine or potentially, the kingdom 
the devil is within him de facto or actually. 
"The dismal devil ho!ding empire within the 
heart of man, but supposed to rule as a non- 





























resident foreign tyrant, was discovered by 
Malthus, not created by him. The devil is 
older than the curse of Cain, He invaded 


Human Society in the second generation, at 
soven o'clock in the morning of human civilisa- 
tion. Civilisation began with the expulsion of 
man from paradise, which immediately followed 
the eating of the venomous fruit, ahd the devil 
marched in shortly after. His glare affected the 
West more than the East, where people largely 
escaped it by calmly accepting that part of the 
curse of Cain which purported to turn man into) 
à vagabond and a fugitive on carth, ‘There, 
man largely detached himself from life, which 
he considered unreal and overspread with illu- 
sions, while in the West man attached himself 
to the carth and to life despite the curse, andl 
made matters worse by his otiose strivings. ‘The 
civilised man of the West has tried various 
methods to drive out the devil, but has plunged 
deeper in the mire of misery by accepting 
temporary palliatives, instead of striking at the 
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vital parts of the enemy's body. T shall here 
barely mention the methods leaving fuller ex- 
planation to develop itself in due course. These 
methods arc:—(1) exploration, (2) expropriation, 
(3) extermination, (4) expulsion and (5) ex- 
ploitation, adding only that where the devil 
stared at the whole population, civilisation made 
compromise by sacrificing part of it 
Over-population may have various gradations 
‘of width and expansion, It may be universal, 
national, communal, domestic or occasional, 
When at a banquet thirteen men are present 
while board is Taid for twelve there is one too 
many. ‘That is the simplest case of over-popu- 
ation, One of the visitors must leave the room 
on be expelled out of it, if the meeting is not to 
he dissolved abortively. ‘The difficulty lies in 
selecting the victim or the man to be rejected, 
What is known as the Law of Natural Selection 
is a special mode of climination or rejection 
Keating to selection for preservation, ‘This 
mode of indirect selection is fol'owed by the 
Selection Board appointed for selecting candi- 
dates for the Imperial Civil and Pol 
examinations and for the Bengal Civil Service 
examination, ‘Those who are not rejected are 
automatically selected. The selection is pas- 
sive; the rejection is active, ‘The sclection is 
4 corollary of the rejection, Now imagine the 
world to be a big banqueting hall, and the total 
population of the world to be the guests invited 
by Nature, while Board is laid for a smaller 
member. ‘This is universal over-population 
Nature as the host must reject the excess popu- 
lation. Darwin discovered the unedifying law 
Of passive selection by active rejection, now 
Known as the Law of Natural Selection. Man 
is supposed to he exelusively responsible for the 
creation of over-population, and Nature is 
supposed to merit thanks for bringing popula 
tion down to normal density. ‘The truth is that 
man has not yet succeeded in discriminatis 
between Nature and Art separately energi 
to his final destiny. If Malthus discovered a 
Captain, Darwin uncovered the head of the Field- 
marshal and Commander-in-Chief of the famous 
army that contested the sovereignty of heaven 
with the Almighty. But Darwin's theory has a 
redeeming feature, which stimulates hope and 
‘optimism for humanity as a collective personality, 
‘The passive selection is not merely a preserva- 
tive process, but an ameliorative or develop- 
mental force, which, it is anticipated by 
philosophers like Herbert Spencer, will eventual- 
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ly turn the world not merely into an abode of 
plenty and prosperity, but perfect the moral life: 
of man into a real kingdom of Heaven, ssh as 
Christ came to establish on earth, No doubt 
that ideal condition is p'aced in the remote 
future, separated from the present by millions of 
years, still it has a fascination for minds ac- 
customed to subordinate the individual to the 
Society, and not merely reconciled to the 
consciousness of indefinite, almost eternal 
human sacrifice in retail, but can look with a 
heavenly complacency on it for the sake of the 
ultimate blissful state. That there is no salvation 
without sacrifice is a deep-rooted sentiment in 
the human mind. ‘This sentiment in the,early 
ages contemplated voluntary sacrifice and 
separate salvation for the individual. The 
sentiment in the present age contemplates 
compulsory. sacrifice of the individual for 
collective salvation, Under the new scheme the 
individual lives for the society. Under the old 
scheme society was established for the benefit 
of the individual, ‘This distinction is conspicui- 
It is vague and obscure 
in British culture. Herbert Spencer who for 
the first time dealt with this aspect of social life 
was not quite sure whether society was for the 
benefit of the individual or the individual was 
for the benefit of Society, and tried to convince 
people that the two propositions had equal force. 
The distinction becomes glaring when the 
interest of Society antagonises with the interest 
of the individual. His ultimate ideal however 
seems to show more clearly that he thought of 
the interests of the individual as. definitely 
subordinate to those of Society; for the indivi- 
duals of the present generation can have no 
interest as individuals, in sactificing themselves 
for the benefit of other individuals, unknown 
and unborn, but expected to come into life long 
after the former have been dead and forgotten. 

ive forbears found delight in the 
n of ancestor worship; our scientific 
contemporaries are exultant over the worship of 
posterity. It may be mentioned that the 
ancestors had a real existence, while posterity 
has an existence in possibility only. T may add 
also that subsequent research has established the 
truth that the interests of Society are in many 
cases antagonistic to the interests of individuals, 
and not merely incongruent with them; whence 
it follows that the individual can not work for 
the benefit of Society without fecling his own 
subordination, while Society never has that 
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debasing feeling of sclf-subordination. At all 
events Darwin invested the Malthusian devil 
with divine qualities, however remote and 
indistinct. He rediscovered the devil and 
bestowed on him a larger outlook, a larger 
perspective and a finer morality.’ Malthus’ 
devil is purely destructive, Darwin's is destruc- 
tive with a difference. 

‘The pressure of over-population is most 
conspicuously felt where recurring supply is 
stopped, and a fixed population has to depend 
upon a deminishing supply, as in a life-boat or 
in a besieged garrison. Here the only method 
of relief lies in the rejection of a part of the 
population for the mere preservation of the rest. 
‘The method of selection is artificial, often irra- 
tional. Sometimes the decision of chance or 
lottery is depended upon. I am not aware of 
any instance where a body of people segregated 
from the rest of the world, and depending upon 
a diminishing supply of subsistence, have taken 
the alternative of death for all or for none, The 
extreme attachment to life brings into operation 
the law that one life is better than no life, when 
all lives are in peril. ‘This is the law of the 
culture of the West, Eastern culture has a 
different law. It is dominated by a higher 
consciousness, and ‘death for all or no death at 






































all’ is the alternative approved by individual 
conscience and public opinion, though the 
occasion for such decision is seldom risked. 





When, however, the risk does arrive, there is no 
inclination to seck for selection or rejection of 
parts. Thé idea of segregation in an epidemic 
or plague or contagious disease is strenuously 
opposed by the Eastern conscience, white in the 
West it is believed to be inspired by higher 
morality and wisdom, which regards Nature as 
non-moral, and God, as exulting in selective 
preference, or in the butchery of rejection, 
Segregation is a form of expulsion ennobled by 
the notion that it is suggested hy divine wisdom. 
‘Whe castern mass-mind regards segregation as 
an unholy and futile interference with divine 
Purpose and process. ‘The law of Natural 
selection had no chance of being discovered in 
the East however high the scientific attainments 
Of the people might be. ‘Those who think that 
the East can with benefit adopt Western Science, 
and at the same time retain its indigenous moral 
sentiments, should ponder over these facts with 
a dispassionate mind. Science is not merely 
Physics, Mechanics or Chemistry, but it 
includes other branches of knowledge more 
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directly and intimately concerned with human’ 
welfare. Perhaps the advocates of amalgamation 
would make (1) a se'ection of the sciences to be 
taught to school boys and (2) a cross marking of 
the chapters to be eschewed in the selected 
books, ‘They would probably assume pontifical 
authority to decide what exactly is to be taught 
and what to be rejected. ‘They must in the first 
instance decide what exactly is to be taught and 
what to be rejected. ‘They must also decide 
whether nature is moral or nion-moral. ‘Thirdly, 
they must decide whether Nature has behind her 
a super-nature, whose modes are expressed. in 
natural phenomena, Fourthly, they must decide 
whether this super-nature, if it exists, i$ moral, 
non-moral or immoral or mysterious (f.e, un- 
knowable.) ‘These are fundamental questions 
and must be definitely and precisely answered 
before the East can adopt Western Science, as 
distinguished from Western civilisation. Western 
civilisation is fundamentally connected with 
Western Science, and the Western ‘nation’ or 
‘nationalism’ is intimately connected with 
Western Civilisation. Some advocates of amal- 
gamation of East and West erroneously try to 
dissociate the three social elements, viz., Science, 
Civilization and Nation from onc another, for- 
getting that all three indicate the existence of a 
particular social psychology ot mode of think- 
ing, or of estimating values, which must be 
changed before any real amalgamation can take 
place. ‘The problem here adumbrated is of the 
highest importance to Humanity though it does 
not belong to the subject I am dealing with, 
except indirectly. ‘The particular social psycho- 
logy of a nation at any given moment or period 
of history is the resultant of the interaction of 
two forces—the one internal and the other 
external. National psychology is never static ør 
stagnant, but a changeful dyi force, which 
issues out of the psychology of the next preced- 
ing moment or period, perturbed by new events 
and facts of national importance generating new 
interests for the nation of a protective or pro- 
gressive nature, which last are themselves almost 
inextricably interwoven. For instance, the 
Great War is ordinarily known to have been 
caused by an accident at Serajevo in Serbia, 
But a petty momentary or transitory incident 
like the accident of Serajevo could never have 
by itself caused a cataclysm like the Great War, 
‘The belligerants or most of them (and these the 
most important of them) were already psycholo- 
gically prepared for the war. ‘The new interests 
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which affected German psychology were pro- 
gressive or aggressive in character; those which 
influenced British and French psychology were 
Protective or defensive. The latter were in 
possession of vested interests which Germany 
Was indirectly disputing by an unprecedented 
rapidity of commercial and industrial expansion 
threatening to dislodge them from their position 
‘of ascendancy or leadership in Western civilisa- 
tion. ‘The world was too small for the three, 
while there were springing np in the Columbo- 
Da Gamic world other powers which might 
sooner or later assume the same self-assertive 
attitude as Germany, Indeed one of them, 
namely, the United States of America by her 
‘geographical remoteness, her vastness of terri- 
tory, hier stupendous material resources and her 
avowed colonial policy, had silenced suspicion 
and kept the psychology of the nations holding 
Vested interests confined within peaceful bounds, 
‘Pen years before the war students of national 
psychology had predicted it, Three years 
before the breaking out of the war there was no 
body, who was anybody in the civilised world, 
who did not foresce that a collision between pro- 
‘gressive and protective interests was impending. 
he responsible rulers on both sides were 
deliberately engaged in preparing themselves, for 
about fifteen years, for a war the like of which 
the world had never seen before. It was a 
study of national psychology that enabled states- 
men and strectsmen to predict the war and 
prepare for 
From these facts it will appear that nothing 
great in the world happens without a preparatory 
or premonitory change in social psychology. 
Social psychology does not change in a day. 
Germany had taken fifty years to change the 
main current of her psychology from the ideals 
of philosophy and poetry to commerce and 
industry, from academic supremacy to political 
ascendancy ; while her military instincts, strong 
and promising from the beginning of history, had 
continued to develop with accelerated speed 
triumphantly passing through the jco- 
German War, until it culminated in the Great 
War of 1914-18. ‘The French Revolution 
of 1790 was the result of a change in the 
Psychology of resignation to the inevitable to 
that of drastic aggression of the possible, effected 
fin the course of half a century by a mixed 
‘propaganda, conducted by the encyclopredists, 
‘atheists and evolutionists, preaching the 
national rights of men against which vested 
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interest could not plead any law of limitation. 
Potentiality precedes actuality, and potentiality 
is another name for change of psychology in 
social phenomena of an extraordinary characters 
Before the East can advance upon a scheme for 
amalgamating her own civilisation with that of 
the West she must take stock of her present 
psychology and the changes it has undergone 
during the last fifty years by the pressure of 
Western Civilisation, with its reactions and re- 
vivalisms. Amalgamation is a general term 
comprehending many varieties of union. Lord 
Ronaldshay would introduce Western Civilisa- 
tion and culture into India with an Indian 
orientation, Dr. ‘Tagore would borrow 
Western Science divorced from Western morals, 
particularly the morals of the ‘nation’ of the 
West, Is it possible to turn the Indian psycho- 
logy of the life of contemplation and indifference 
to the objective world to that of attachment and 
the hurry and bustle of industrial and commer- 
cial life; the psychology of complacency and 
contentment to that of complaint and comha- 
tiveness; the psychology of plenty in privation 
to that of privation in plenty and abundance? 
"The last psychology has largely changed causing 
avoidable misery and suffering, while com- 
placency and contentment have glided into 
imbecile complaint divorced from combativeness. 
The life of contemplation and indifference is 
crumbling without any reconstructive effort in 
the direction of industry and commerce. While 
it is difficult cither to return to the old psycho- 
logy or to advance in a wholesome direction, it 
is easy to leave India to the mercy of environ: 
ment, composed mainly of foreign influences, to 
glide, along the Tine of least resistance to, the 
hall of lethargy, love of comfort and incapacity 
to gratify it. ‘The relevancy of this apparent 
digression will appear when T come to point out 
how, while the West is frightened by the glare 
of the dismal devil, the East remains unperturb- 
ed. Tt will be useful even at the risk of the im- 
putation of repitition to call attention to the 
fundamental fact that overpopulation is a 
subjective consciousness as well as an objective 
fact. Ordinarily in the phenomena of percep- 
tion the subjective consciousness is believed to 
he a mere ideated reflection of an objective fact 
acting upon the thinking subject through the 
medium of one or more of the senses; and 
mathematically speaking the intensity of the 
consciousness varies directly as the strength with 
which the fact impinges upon the thinking: 
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subject. The consciousness of over-population 
docs not strictly follow this law. Ata given 
time in a given society a density af 50 to the 
mile may be regarded as constituting over- 
Population. At another time a density of 500 
to the mile may be regarded as a sign of under- 
Population. Every country has a fixed density 
for a given period as its normal density. Taking 
general circumstances into consideration India is 
badly over-populated in the eye of the European. 
But the children of the soil are at this moment 
crying for an increasing population, Some 
philosophers lament that the Bengalce is a dying 
Tace, though the census does not show much 
diminution of numbers from decade to decade. 
On the other hand Europe is crying for a 
diminution of the population as the continent is 
unable to sustain the existing density left 
stranded in the aftermath of the Great War. She 
would fain expel into exile the unemployed 
people who now number large throughout the 
continent including Britain. But the actual 
density in Europe is lower than the density in 
India. ‘The emotion by which the consciousness 
of over-population is accompanied often varies 
in intensity, at least in its outward manifesta 
tion, as experience shows, in inverse order with 
the strength of the objective fact. Throughout 
Enrope during the fifty years immediately 
preceding the war, the- complaint of over- 
Population in the mentality of the average 
citizen increased in intensity and loudness in 
proportion as the law of increasing retura 
asserted itsclf; as the people were beginning to 
‘have more food and clothing and better comforts, 
after a’ period of starvation—wages and un- 
healthy conditions of factory labour, while the 
Ruling classes, following the example of Oliver 
‘Twist, cried for still more. Probably, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the work— 
house management, the poor child was unreason- 
able and got his reward in the shape of a 
flogging, ‘The people, particularly the ruling 
classes of Europe are now undergoing the same 
Kind of suffering. ‘The more they ask for, 
the fiercer is the glare of the devil and the 
severer their fright and suffering. News of the 
hopeless condition of Europe at the present time 
és coming daily with the accounts of the problem 
of reparation, the occupation of the Ruhr, the 
impending dissolution of industry in the occupied 
territory, the moral disintegration evidenced by 
the separatist movement, the persistence of the 
stubborn French policy and the dilemma in 























which Britain finds herself between the horns of 
Honour and Interest, the collapse of exchange, 
the disappearance of the Russian granary, the 
growing atrophy of German industry and trade, 
and the gradual emaciation of British manufac- 
ture and commerce. One can not fail to perceive 
the dismal devil's glare behind this panoramic 
scene of desolation, disruption and chaos affect- 
ing the mighty civilisation that has for more than 
two centuries kept the world spell-bound. 
Suppose a similar cataclysm had passed over 
India. She did not escape her due share of 
slaughter and economie bleeding of the Great 
War. But has she suffered much mental 
agony thereby? Her psychology is different. 
‘The million soldiers that she sent to the field 
of carnage went for the most part never to return 
home. The trade conditions sent up the prices 
of food and clothing three hundred per cent: 
high. But what did India do? She shed not a 
drop of tear. She struggled not to improve her 
material condition. Her people went on, pro- 
pagating the race as before, and pestilence 
persisted in her course of killing and weakening 
as before. She has nearly got through the ordeal 
without losing her equanimity. She fasted half 
the days and went half-naked for a negligible 
period of six or seven years. The revenue of 
fae Government of India showed a slight 
temporary set back, and new forms of taxation 
filled the treasury again. India hardly felt the 
blast, and if she stood up to bow before it, she 
is again plunged in the deepest thought. ‘To, 
change her condition is to change her psycho 
logy, her mental nature and her outlook on life. 
To change her psychology is to subject her to 
frights and scares caused by the glare of the dis- 
mal devil ; to subject her to the miseries of over- 
population in the midst of abundance, to conster= 
nation in the midst of heavenly anticipations of 











a better time for the world. Psychology, 
Mentality Culture and Nature nearly express the 
same idea. To change the psychology of a 


people is to change their mentality, their nature 
and their culture. When Spencer says the 
nature of the Englishman is different from that 
of the Indian, he obviously means something. 
that changes, though not very quickly yet not 
very slowly ;—he calls attention to the divergent: 
culture of the West and the East. We may 
substitute mentality for culture if we like, with- 
ont altering the sense. Slave-mentality, slave= 
psychology, slave-culture and slave-nature give 
nearly the same idea. The time taken to produce 
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any change in any of the four ideas has a 
minimum which varies with environment, But 
iu no case can a people change their mentality 
of their nature in less than two generations, 
however hard and persistent the propaganda 
work may be. T call attention to this truth 
because there exists in the world of philosopher- 
reformers a strong tendency to press the years 
into hours in their regenerative desires. Herbert 
Spencer, the author of the Synthetic Philosophy, 
who had unfortunately written articles on the 
functions of the State as a reforming propagand- 
fst, suffered from the illusion that the socialistic 
movement which he denounced would collapse 
before his death, or in other words that the 
psychology or nature or mentality of the British 
people which had taken a decided tum towards 
Socialism would again run into a firm individual- 
istic stecl-frame and there keep itself fixed till 
the kingdom of plenty arrived, and perfect 
altruism untouched by emotion turned it into the 
kingdom of God on carth. Tt pained him to 
observe from year to year that the socialistic 
movement far from collapsing was gaining 
additional strength and expansion, Mr, Hudson 
consoled him in his death-bed at Brighton by 
telling him that socialism was decaying; and the 
ying man involuntarily exclaimed, “I am 
Satisfied, T am satisfied.” 

Something of the same kind of mentality was 
observed in the great philosopher-poet-reformer 
of India, (a delicious concoction of tamarind, 
chilli and sugar which titiflates the palatal 
nerves and afterwards irritates the pectoral 
muscles) who after entering into a solemn 
contract with Sumbering Nemesis for the 
strangulation of the British “nation” of the 
West, without desecrating, with her untouchable 
hands, the sacred civilisation of that hemisphere, 
had hurried from Europe and America in 1021 
to take part in the Non-Co-operation move- 
ment, by which Mahatma Gandhi, as he had 
been informed by his correspondents, had, as 
by a sndden coup changed the slave-mentality 
of India into a psychology of independence and 
fearlessness, of orderly progress in moral and 
Social idealism. He was sadly disappointed, and 
‘before tong he had to confess his mistake at a 
‘public mecting, where he violently denounced 
the ardent youthful spirits who worshipped 

thi and dishonoured his preachings, being 
ly permeated by the disruptive spirit of 
revolution which leads to psychologic chaos, not 
fo the orderly progress of mentality towards 
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genuine freedom. Reform and philosophy, like 
poetry and reason, do not make good bed- 
fellows, It would have been more reasonable 
for him to have found fault with his own 


mentality which had irrationally urged him to: 


compress the years into the hours and the months 
into the minutes, or to think that a coup could 
surprize a national psychology into submission. 
‘The amalgamation of the jumping regenerative 
and the calm philosophic spirit is an irrational, 
because un-natural, attempt to unite in wedlock 
antithetical twains that meet but ean not wed. 
With regard to the law of population there are 
three distinct psychologies into which European 
mentality is diverging. TI Malthusian, 
Darwinian and super-Do Huxley who 
believed that human civilisation advances by 
opposing Darwinian evolution is pessimistic and 
purely Malthusian, Spencer believed that the 
Darwinian law of the survival of the fittest is 
as applicable to human life as to the life of the 
animal anid the insect, and he may be called 
Darwinian in his attitude towards the law of 
population, He is optimistic but his optimism 
is divided from practical pessimism by the 
German psychology which assumed the terrible 
strength and dimension of National Kultur 
before the Great War. It believes not only in the 
operation of the Darwinian law in all organic 
structures, including man, but in all super- 
organic ot social structures, ‘The struggle for 
existence, springing out of the egoistic law of 
self-assertion, leads to the selection of the fittest. 
Huxley thinks this Iaw of self-assertion is en- 
feebled by civilisation, not strengthened by ity 
and it must theoretically cease to exist when 
civilisation reaches its ultimate height of perfec- 
tion. In practice, however, the Malthusian 
law of population out-growing subsistence must 
lead, long before the perfection is reached, 
to stich severe actual objective misery and such 
growing consciousness and feeling of oppression 
that the ethical man must return to his cosmic, 
uncalculating brute nature, and completely up- 
set the structure of individualistic civilisation to. 
try a fresh experiment in social organization t 
(Social diseases and remedies). Spencer thinks 
that while ethical evolution proceeds by the law 
of the survival of the fittest in the struggle for 
existence, man will gradually come to realise 
that unless a moving equilibrium is established 
between the growth of population and the 
growth of subsistence, civilisation must stand in. 
the constant fear of degeneration, and that he 
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will, by the power of his slowly acquired intelli- 
gence and inhibitive will, helped by a growing 
abundance of nourishment, be able to bring 
about a fair compromise between population and 
subsistence leading to a fixed population 
flourishing upon cternally developing  subsis- 
tence, culminating in the establishment of the 
kingdom of God on earth morally and material- 
Jy. He is optimistic but is befogged by his 
optimism. His a priori adumbrations of the 
remote future do not consist of the facts of 
experience, but proceed upon unverifiable 
inferences, made in defiance of the Malthusian 
and Darwinian law. The highest glory belongs 
to the German psychology which makes out that, 
like the progress of the individual effected by 
the survival of the fittest man in the struggle 
between the individual man and his neighbours, 
so social progress advances by the survival of 
the fittest Nation in the struggle between cach 
nation and all other nations. This psychology 
advocated war as the test by which the fitness 
for survival might be determined between 
Germany and the neighbouring powers. It was 
this psychology developing for half a century, 
with accelerated velocity during the reign of 
Kaiser Wilhelm IL that burried Germany to its 
culmination in the Great War, which, to say the 


least, has failed to find which of the Great 
Powers of Europe is the fittest for survival. 
Germany herself has for the moment been found 
to be hoped 


tu be unfit for survival, and it 





Prosperity and power 
the preachings of 
that she will never again hastily put her fitness 
for survival to the test of War. The whole 
mentality mis-applied a misunderstood theory to 
Practical human affairs, ‘There was no struggle 
for existence between Germany and her 
neighbours, but one for expansion, ascendancy 
‘and aggrandisment, which is irrelevant to 
Darwin's theory. A mysterious beauty attaches 
to the law of evolution in that while the natural 
wrried on with the unconscious object 
ing mere existence, the Survivor 
receives the reward of ameliorative progress. 
‘This beauty is forgotten by those who wish to 
Support national ambitions by the authority of 
Darwin. It is a desecration of the philosophy 
Of biological evolution to drag it into the 
gladiatorial arena of international suspicions and 
jealousies, rivalries and conflicts. The beauty is 
that this desecration is common among those 
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who think themselves equipped with superior 
power with the prospect of victory in war, 
diptomatic, commercial or military. Military 
power lics at the bottom of diplomatic power, 
and the power of tariff follows from excellence 
in diplomacy. Darwin probably did not fancy 
that the power of guns and aeroplanes and 
submarines would be regarded as natural sup- 
plement to the power of bones, and muscles in 
the struggle for existence by which Nature 
selects the strong or rejects the weak, It is 
doubtful if he even calculated the strength of 
numbers as an element in the qualities required 
for survival. ‘The power of bearing the 
of climate and of resisting disease wa: 
the fundamental power in his scheme of biologi- 
cal evolution. ‘This power was identified with 
the power of muscles and bones, which helps in 
a duel of bare arms, not of arms made of steel 
and nourished by gunpowder and venemous 
gas. Experience shows that a physically strong 
man who beats a competitor in a duel, is not 
less liable to the attack of cholera and plague 
than the vanquished neighbour. ‘The Darwinian’ 
theory is still in the stage of hypothesis, and to 
drag it into international quarrels seems to be the 
highest philosophic folly and diplomatic out- 
rageousness. But for good or evil, the psycho: 
logy of the West stands where it is. It can not 
be changed in a day, and is bound to work more 
astounding and shocking wonders in the course 
of Western Civilisation before it receives the 
final death blow. 

Preparations for the Great War for 
ascendancy were made for many years preceding 
the event. Each of the telligerents believe that 
he was the party to survive and to advance, while 
the enemy would either disappear or submit to 
humiliating terms amounting to refined slavery, 
and cach party made the maximum preparation. 
‘The preparation took the following forms :—(1) 
material resources, (2) armaments, (3) skill in 
war, (4) population. Iam not here concerned 
with the first three classes of preparation. Tt is 
a well-known fact that the population in all the 
countries of Western Europe were increasing by- 
leaps and bounds during the forty years pre- 
ceding the Great War. The Government did 
not complain of over-population (though indivi- 
duals and classes felt the pressure kecaly at 
times), but were glad that increasing population 
not only gave them an excuse for increasing 
armaments, but added to their effective streagth. 
In the pamphlet published by Dr, Stein, British 




















statesmen pointed to the increasing population 
of England requiring food to be transported 
from forcign countries in ships towed by war- 
ships for safety and speed. German statesmen 
contended on the other hand that the German 
population had increased more quickly than the 
British, requiring an increasing quantity of im- 
ported food. Now, most of the foodstuffs came 
from Russia ts England through Germany, while 
Germany hersvif did not transport foodstuffs in 
ships but overland, ‘There was thus no necessity 
for increasing the navy on cither side, if the 
parties desired peace and not war. The gamb- 
Ting in population was found to be profitable, and 
did not press hard while the accidental law of 
increasing returns continued in operation. But 
neither party thought it necessary to sce beyond 
the impending struggle and calculate the 
possibilities that the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion would involve in the long run. ‘This lack 
‘of provision is largely responsible for the 
troubles of the present day. The Dismal Devil 
was glaring in the dark, and no body turned to 
Jook at him to see how fierce was the glare, 
‘Phe population of Germany increased from forty 
to sixty-cight millions in forty years. That of 
Austria increased from forty millions to fifty 
millions in twenty-five years, while that of 
Russia increased from one hundred millions to 
‘one hundred and fifty millions in the same 
period, ‘The annual excess of births over deaths 
in the years immediately preceding the war was 
nearly a million in Germany and two millioi 
Russia, while in Austria it was half a million. 
‘This excess is the measure of the preparation for 
war that each of the countries made for many 
‘years preceding it. ‘The population of England 
and France kept pace with that of Germany 
and the entente’s chief regard for men mani 
fested itself in their earnest desire to secure the 
friendship of Russia, Men, money and market 
are the three chief requisites of preparation. 
England having secured the friendship of Russia 
‘Was abundantly in possession of all of them, and 
keenly felt the secession of the latter in the 
middle of the war, as if part of the British 
population had suddenly vanished by the Dismal 
‘Deyil’s glare, She had washed immense treasure 
in keeping Russia in working order. The edu- 
cational system of Europe was for several 
centuries dragged from its high pedestal of 
‘knowledge for its own sake’, to the sordidness 
of being the means of supplying the sinews and 
bones of war. France nursed her reluctant 
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population with bounties. Everything tends to 
show that the war was not accidental, but a 
deliberately designed scheme for survival against 
ambitions rivals. It was not a Darwinian 
Struggle for existence, but a civilised struggle 
for ascendancy and sordid honour. The Darwinian 
struggle opens the way to progress uncovered 
by the design of the strugglers. The struggle 
for ascendancy sets the clock of progress back- 
ward and threatens both victor and vanquished 
with undreamt-of catastrophies. Instead of 
trying to escape the glare of the Dismal Devil 
the states of Europe coqueted him, each nation- ' 
ality trying to enter into a contract with him for 

the strangulation of its enemy and for its own 
aggrandisements. ‘The non-moral organic Dar- 
winian struggle was confused with the immoral 
super-organic strivings of nations struggling for 
ascendancy and brutish glory. ‘The Darwinian 
struggle is ameliorative for survivors. Inter- 
national war is fraught with unredeemed destruc: 
tiveness for both victor and vanquished. 


‘The State of War—war in acto or war in 
posse—is the normal condition of society in the 
West. It has been the normal condition ever 
since its inception. ‘Tribes and classes were at 
war with neighbouring nations and alliances, 
‘The volume of war lias increased at the expense 
of number and frequency. The strength of 
the combatants in primitive times lay in 
numbers. It has now added the strength of 
arms. ‘The primitive chief cried for increasing 
numbers. ‘The advanced warrior cries for 
money added to men, ‘The cry for more men 
is loud in war time, and the cry for fewer men 
is louder in peace time. ‘The condition of 
society is alternately warlike and peaceful, and 
the people in the West suffer more mental 
agony in peace than in war. In peace they feel 
the pain of privation, In war they find glory 
in abstention, When they begin to find pleasure s 
in their privations in peace, the West will ap= 
proach the East, and the East will embrace the 
West in sincere fraternity, 























‘The conflict between peace and war time 
psychology is mainly duc to the fact that in war 
time the interest of the entire population is 
almost wholly national, while in peace time the 
conflict hetween the interests of capital and 
labour, i. class interests keep the people 
in a state of tension. The capitalists have so 
far managed to identify their own class interest 
with national interest, but the interests of labour 
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are gradually coming to the front in the arena 
of politics, and slowly creating a dissociative 
tendency between the capitalist and the ruling 
classes; and having regard to the fact that the 
ruling classes form a branch of the capitalist 
class, the success of labour in the direction above 
indicated has been considerable, for while the 
interests of industry and politics are getting 
separated, the labouring class isilargely associat- 
ing themselves with the ruling class. Dissocia- 
tion and association are proceeding in parallel 
lines, and it is sometimes believed that in a short 
time the labouring class will capture the 
Government and rule the upper classes from 
below, with the power of numbers In war 
time all the classes wish for increase of popula- 
tion, In peace time while capitalist is best 
served by a favourable disproportion between 
the amount of capital and the number of labour- 
ers, de, by an increase of population, the 
interests of the labouring class demand a decrease 
of population. The conflict between the psycho- 
logics of the two sections naturally create con- 
tentions and difficulties and consequent un- 
pleasantness, Increase of population means 
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increase of unemployment and pauperism, and 
increase of anxiety in the ruling classes as well 
as in the labouring majority. This community 
of interest in the ruling and the labouring classes 
is significant, being fraught with danger to the 
capitalist class, and probably with danger to 
Western Civilisation which is boistered up by 
capital, 

T may add also that the significant fact that 
in the civilised countries the glare of the Dismal 
Devil has successfully inclined the parasitic 
intelligentsia to add the burden of national re- 
productive, to that of productive, work on the 
shoulders of the labouring class. The Tabouring 
class on the whole are still too much fettered by 
ignorance, custom, instinct and tradition to realise 
the trick of the comfortable classes, or to 
minimise the evil of over-population affecting 
their own class by sexual abstemiousness or by 
scientific artifices. Tt will be an evil day for 
Western Civilisotion when this trick is clearly 
understood by the labouring masses, who are 
treated in peace time as if they formed no part 
of the nation and in war time as the best part 
of it. 
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By Pror. Momammap Hanm, B.A., (OXON), M.R.A.S. 


The New Monarchy. 


Our government of the early middle ages 
Was a composite structure, which borrowed its 
elements from various countries. The king 
and his courtiers breathed the atmosphere of 
Persian paganism; their power was supported 
by an army the organisation of which had been 
borrowed from the Mongols and the Turks; 
and almost unseen, below the stage, but modify- 
ing, directing and at times even crushing the 
Work of the most pretentious actors, lay the 
old Hindu system of local government, which, 
for ought we know to the contrary, may have 
S Evithi the Sret Aryan coloniention of 


‘The power and prestige of our medieval 











monarchs was a new phenomena in the history 
of our country, Islamic law in its Semetic 
purity knew nothing of kings; it was only con- 
cerned with a democratic Caliph elected for 
life. ‘Consult with them in your affairs’ was 
the command of God to His Prophet and the 
Caliph could claim no legitimate power except 
with the consent of the governed. To Hindu 
political theory also the absolute and despotic 
king was unknown; the power of the raja was 
limited by the immemorial rights and customs 
of his people and by a sort of veto on his 
measures exercised by the chiefs of the clans. 

But the Emperor—Sultans of Delhi knew of 
no legal limitations to their power. Practical 
Timitations there were—palace revolutions, riots, 
officials intrigues and above all the power of an 
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‘armed and turbulent people ever ready to fish 
in troubled waters and not over-reluctant to pull 
down what they had helped to build. But of 
strictly legal checks to their power the 
Fmperor-Sultans of Delhi knew nothing. They 
rode rough-shod over the shariat (Muslim Law) 
and learned and pions Qazis had to enforce 
their decrees even against the plain injunctions 
of the Quran, ‘They confiscated charitable 
endowments and the confiscations were held to 
be legitimate. ‘Throughout the sphere of 
‘administrative and criminal law the Imperial 
Constitutions (firmans) over-rode the precepts 
of Islam. ‘The will of the Emperor was the 
Jaw of the land and it was superior to all 
other laws. 

‘The conflict between the shariat and the law 
of the state is well illustrated by the famous 
conversation of Alouddin Khilji and Qazi 
Mughisuddin of Bina, “Since the Emperor 
had asked me concerning a principle of the 
shariat,” the Qazi represented, "it was neces- 
Sary for me to answer in accordance with the 
books on the subject. But if my advice is 
required from the view-point of political ex- 
pediency, I would say all that the Emperor 
oes is right and in consonance with the laws 
and traditions of government.” Alauddin 
enumerated a few Jaws which he had established 
for tle public good. "From the soldier who 
docs not appear at the muster T take back his 
three years’ pay. Rebels and disturbers of peace, 
with their children and followers, I put to the 
sword, their wealth, wherever it might be, T 
bring to the Treasury; their families I over- 
throw. ‘These and other punishments which T 
mete out to drunkards, adulterers and thieves— 
will you say they are all unauthorised by the 







































shariat?” "The Qazi placed his forehead on the 
ground. “AN this is against the shariat,” he 
said and hurried back to his house. ‘Though 


T am innocent of learning,” the unrepentant 
Emperor explained to the Qazi when they met 
on the following day, “and have read no book 

obligatory and supererogatory duties 
u nafil), yct I am a Muslim and a Muslim- 
born. T know what you have said is true. 
But the affairs of the world—and specially of 
Hindustan—can never attain to order and dig- 
nity through the shariat alone. Unless I have 
recourse to great punishments the country will 
never be at peace. Religious sermons will not 
bring the people of these days to the part of 
righteousness, As dissolute libertines per- 
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severe in adultery and are not restrained from 
the practice by reprimand, blows and imprison- 
ment, I have ordered many of them to be cast- 
rated as a warning, though the shariat does 
not authorise such a punishment, And because 
my object is the welfare of the people of God 
He will forgive my sins ; and the door pf repent- 
ance is also open to me.” It was a question of 
Islam versus expediency and expediency pre- 
vailed. The laws of the shariat, it was 
apparently held, would not have been conducive 
to the welfare of the people. 

Two questions arise concerning this non- 
Muslim, non-Hindu, ideal of medieval kingship- 
How did it originate? That it was a foreign 
importation there can be little doubt; that it 
was un-Islamic is more than certain, And yet 
it came with the so-called Muslim conquest and 
coloured Indo-Muslim political out-look through- 
out the Middle Ages. And what, secondly, 
was its political justification? Why did an 
armed people like our medieval ancestors, who 
carried about swords like walking sticks, toler- 
ate and even support an armed monarchy when 
it could appeal neither to immemorial custom 
nor to the articles of their creed? 

‘The first question is easier to answer than 
the second. When the Omayyad Caliphs re- 
moved their capital from Medina to Damascus, 
they inevitably fell under the infiuence of 
Roman Imperialism and Roman Law. When 
the Abbasids removed their capital to Baghdad, 
Persian influence supplanted the Roman. Later 
on when indigenous kingdoms sprang up in 
Persia, the conquest of Islam by Persian civilisa- 
tion was completed. ‘The old wine of Jamshed 
was put into new bottles, The Arab with his 
democratic habits and plain, blunt ways of life 
was driven away before the cultured Persian 
and his refined, courtly manner. ‘The 
Mussalmans had, knocked down a tottering 
Empire; their descendants were captured by the 
charm of a great and undying tradition, ‘The 
wheel had come full cycle. Persia was once 
more pagan. Much was due to the fiery 
imagination and immortal eloquence of one man- 
Firdausi’s ‘Shah Namah’ has done more for the 
resuscitation of idolatory than all the icono- 
clastic zeal of Mahmud of Ghaznin could do for 
its suppression. The old idols were pulled 
down but idolatory did not end; the symbolic 
statues of the Hindu sculptors gave place to the 
more intelligible idols of the grand artist-poet 
of Persian nationalism. ‘The Mussalmans who 
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destroyed Somnath were less inspired by the 
‘example of the second Caliph or the precepts 
of Islam than by the mythical exploits of the 
Tegendary heroes of ancient Persia, which had 
been circulating from village to village and town 
to town long before the poet immortalised them 
in his somewhat formless epic. 

Wherever we tum the same phenomena 
meets our eyes. Our medieval historians begin 
their works with a pious doxology; the Pro- 
phet and his Family are praised and the Pious 
Caliphs are commended in due order. But 
seldom, if ever, do our historians turn to the 
Prophet and his Companions for inspiration in 
the affairs of life. Does a political problem 
need solution? They will straitaway tell yon 
what Faridun, Kai Kaus and Kai Khusrau did 
under similar circumstances. Does Firoz 
Tughlak pass a law compelling respectable 
women to observe purdah? ‘The historian will 
not fail to justify it by a wise saw of Jamshed, 
that “the best place for a woman is her house or 
the—grave 

It cannot be too often emphasised that 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, Shahabuddin Ghori and 
Shamsuddin Titimish were not inspired by 
Muslim ideals, Islam will not explain, nor is 
it responsible for, their acts. They believed 
they were genuinely following the dictates of 
their creed and according to their lights they 
served it also; they were supremely tnconscious 
of any contradictions in their life. Yet the 
historian cannot fail to sec that their age was 
an era of retrogression, of an unending 
Bacchanalian revel interspersed with many deeds 
of heroic courage but lacking all solid and sub- 
stantial achievement. 

Now the great characteristic of the ancient 
Persian monarchy was its ‘divine’ origin. The 
Muslim Caliph is clected by the Faithful; his 
power originates from the people and docs not 
come from God above. But the Sassanian 
Emperors of Persia had claimed ‘divinity’; 
theirs was a sacred family with an ex 
right to the throne. People paid them divine 
they lived Tike gods among men. 
and has always been a puzzle. 
Why da the multitude obey a man neither more 
wise nor more powerful than themselves? The 
ancient Persians explained away the difficulty by 
‘declaring that he was really a god; the pro- 
blem, as we can see well enough, was not solved, 























Chi khush guft Jamshed ba ral 
ki ya khana ya gur beh fai zar 
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but for popular imagination the shallow 
was enough; and it is with popular imagina- 
tion that the statesman has to deal. The divi- 
nity of the Sassanian Emperors meant the unity 
of the Persian people and their domination over 
the conquered races. F 

The resuscitation of Persian civilisation 
brought again into popular consciousness the 
theory of the dis ty of kings. There was, no 
doubt, a serious modification. Islam would no! 
permit the avowed profession of an obviously 
pagan theory. It had to be veiled. The 
Muslim king was not a divine being, but only 
symbolically the ‘shadow of God’ on earth 
(zillullah). He was fallible and mortal like all 
other men; the virtue lay in the office, not in 
the individual. a 

Our medieval kingship was thus an ess 
tially secular institution. Royal power 
based on Persian tradition, not on Islamic law. 
‘The Emperor-Suitans, as a rule, carefully dis- 
tinguished their public duties from their private 
faith. They refused to enforce the shariat so 
far as public Taw was concerned, and behaved 
as kings of all their subjects and not of 
‘Mussalmans only. ‘The point deserves careful 
consideration. It illustrates the curious 
national feeling of the early middle ages: on ane 
side the secularisation of politics and om the 
other the extension of a real tolerance to all the 
subjects of the Empire of Delhi—and to th 
only. E 

Il, The Religions and the State. 


Between the Emperor-Sultans and the Hindus 
within their dominions the unifying bond was 
not a bond of faith. It was that of sovereign 
and subject—a tie quite well understood on 
both sides. The Emperor did not feel morally 
concerned for the spiritual salvation of his 
Hindu subjects; that was a question for them to | 
decide; so long as they yielded him the 
obedience due he was quite content. And the 
Hindus, while ready to support the Emperor's 
power in political matters, would tolerate no 
meddling with their creed, The first tide 0 
Muslim invasion had barely swept over the land 
when toleration—toleration for all the subjects 
of the Emperor living within his dominions— 
came to be the order of the day. Throughout 
the extensive empire of Delhi Hindu temples 
were left in unmolested peace. Two or three 
examples of attempted oppression prove, rather 
than disprove, the general law. As for the 
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“Hindus, not been allowed to ride horses, shoot 

arrows and so forth—these fables have arisen 
out of a false and stupid misreading of the 
Original documents. A Hindu general, Malil 
Naik, commanded the right wing of Alauddin’s 
army and the Rana of Chitor led the van-guard 
with five thousand men, Such examples could 
be multiplied. "These positions could not have 
been occupied by the members of a community 
not allowed to ride horses and wear arms. 

T do not wish to suggest for a moment that 
the toleration granted to Hinduism within the 
Empire was the result of the Emperor's free 
will, It was very much a matter of compulsion. 
Medieval Hinduism was armed and organised ; 
‘it was tolerated because it had to be tolerated, 
‘There was no other alternative. 

Tn 691 AH, Sultan Jalaluddi i besieged 
Rantambhor but finding it impregnable rdered 
a retreat, ‘The Sultan's nephew, Malik Ahmad 
Habib protested strongly against the order when. 
dt was boing discussed by the Royal Counc 
"If the king retums without conquering 
Rantambhor,”” he said, “people's respect for 
Tim will decrease. Why does not Your Majesty 
follow the footsteps of Sultan Mahmud and 
» those pillars of the Muslim faith, 

ed the world, You cannot turn 
away your eyes from (the example of) their 
ambitions and conquests." 

‘The Sultan laughed. “My lad% he replied, 
“the armour bearers and foot-men of Mahmud 
and Sanjar were a thousand times better and 
more honourable than me. How can I, who 
haye but the merest pretence of temporary king- 
ship, dream of doing what those great ru'ers and 
conquerors have accomplished, What am I, 
what is power and dignity of my kingdom, that 
T should strive for what Mahmud and Sanjar 
have achieved? Fool! Do ypu not see that the 
Hindus pass every day by my palace blowing 
their conches and beating their drums on their 
Way tọ worship their idols by the banks of the 
Jamna? They follow the laws of their infidelity 
before my eyes, despising me and. all my kingly 
power. If I were a true Muslim king, a 

"Defender of the Faith, would I let them eat their 
betels, wear their white dresses and vatint them- 
‘selves among Mussalmans with a fearless heart? 
Shame on me and my kingdom! My name is 
read in every Friday prayer. Lying preachers 
call me the ‘Defender of the Faith’. And yet 
the enemies of my faith—in my capital and 
tefore my cyes—live in luxury and splendour 
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and arrogantly pride themselves over the 
Mussalmans on account of their prosperity and 
wealth, Openly, with the beating of drums, 
they worship their idols and follow their infidel 
lows. Shame on me! I leave them in their 
luxury and pride and content myself with the 
few lankas that I get from them by way of 
charity." 

It was the despairing whine of an impotent 
and helpless fanaticism. Jalaluddin returned to 
Dehli but dared not take any steps against the 
Hindus. ‘The days of Mahmud of Ghaznin had 
gone, never to return, ‘The Sultan-Emperors, 
whether they liked it or not, had to ascend their 
throne under conditions which were acceptable 
to the Hindus, The intolerance preached, but 
not practised, by Jalaluddin Khilji is no part of 
Islam; Mussalmans who considered intolerance 
a duty found themselves utterly helpless; 
persecution became a sort of ideal for the bigots; 
which practical men threw into the lumber- 
room of useless speculations, 

A foreign despot like Mahmud, with the 
force of an organised nation at his back, may 
come and plunder harmless populations and go 
back loaded with spoils, But for the Sultan- 

mperots of Dehli, who depended for the larger 
part of their tas their army and their material 
strength on their Hindu subjects, such a policy 
was impossible, For them communal conflict 
meant unavoidable ruin. ‘The supposed eases of 
persecution in medieval India ean be counted on 
the fingers of one hand; they will on closer ex- 
amination tum out to be cases of individual 
injustice, not of- communal oppression, A 
phalanx of Afghan warriors fought under Rai 
Pithaura at the battle of Tarain; Muslim artil- 
lery-men supported the Mabrattas at the third 
battle of Panipat. A real Hindu-Mustim battle 
has yet to be fought. Tf we would understand 
the history of medieval India aright, we must 
once andl for all dismiss the stupid and impossi- 
ble picture of a body of foreign conquerors 
governing and misgoverning a harmless popula- 
tion, There is no scrap of evidence in the 
original documents to support such a view. 
Hinduism was armed to the tecth. "The majority 
of the Mussalmans of India were of native 
birth; such of them as had come from the north- 
west had been driven hither by the Mongol 
invaders and came from necessity, not from 
choice. The government of medieval India was 
@ compact between two armed and militant 
communities, ‘The Emperor was a Mussalthan 
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because, while Hinduism remains divided into 
castes and sub-castes, the Mussalmans are, and 
will remain, the strongest of the minorities. 
‘They ont-numbered the Kshattriyas and the 
Brahmans alike. If Hinduism had been inspired 
by a tenth of the spirit of equality found in 
Tslam, matters would have been different 

But the tolerance of the Emperor-Sultans 
was limited to the Hindus within their 
dominions. Once they crossed the frontiers 
they seemed to cast all tolerance, good sense 
and even humanity aside. ‘The feelings of a 
suppressed fanaticism found a revolutionary and 
violent explosion. ‘The vandalism of Mahmud 
in Hindustan was copied by the Emperors of 
Dehli in the Deccan, It is no use denying 
obvious facts. Not one of Muslim historians of 
medieval Tudia fails to record the destruction of 
temples, idols and monuments of inimitable art 
that followed in the wake of the conquering 
army of Dehli, ‘They prided over their deplor- 
able achievements and made no efforts to conceal 
them 

‘Prue enough, the destruction of temples and 
places of worship is contrary to every principle 
of the Muslim faith, but the “true Mussalman 
as a great Muslim scholar remarked to me once, 
“never come to India” and Islam is not to be 
judged by the politicians who so mendaciously 
misrepresented it in the early middle ages. Nor 
must it be forgotten that customs differ with age 
and according to the hallowed traditions of those 
days plundering an opponent's house of worship 
was considered a legitimate act of war. When 
the Mongol hordes invaded the Muslim lands of 
Central Asia, Persia and Afghanistan, they 
considered the destruction of mosques and 
temples an integral part of their scheme of 
conquest. ‘he sentiment, which sanctioned 
tolerance between subjects of the same king 
when they differed in faith, also sanctioned 
oppression of foreigners even if they happened 
to be co-religionists, Very often the Indian in 
his extra-ordinary loyalty to his salt proved 
untrue to every other principle of moral life. 
‘Phe armies of the Turkish and the Khilji 
Emperors were composed of Hindus as well as 
Mussalmans; in the destruction of temples in 
southern India, the Hindus had a part. 

‘The real motive of the plundering expeditions 
of those days was greed for treasure and gold. 
‘Phe iconoclastic displays were meant to win the 
applaud of the gallery. For the Emperor a cam- 

paign against the Hindus was a business-ven- 









































ture, and the economic circumstances of the time 
made it, in the hands of a careful board of 
directors, the most paying of all financial invest- 
ments, From time immemorial the balance of 
trade has been in favour of India and gold has | 
flowed into the country. And all gold sooner 
or later found its way to the temples. In an 
agricultural country like ours nothing but hard 
jocks were to be had in ravaging the country- 

side and neither Mussalmans nor Hindus tried 
the useless and dangerous experiment, In all 
campaigns of medieval India, with some rare 
exceptions, the ordinary villager and the onli- 
nary citizen was left in peace, ‘The real object 
was the temple and its fabulous wealth and the 
principal motive was not religious bigotry but 
economic greed, If the Hindu temple had been 
as plain and as innocent of gold and silver as the 
Muslim mosque, Alauddin Khilji would have 
never invaded ‘the Deccan and Mahmud of 
Ghamin would haye never’ invaded Hindustan, 

Our second question still remains to be 
answered, Why did an armed and turbulent 
people like our medieval ancestors support or 
at least tolerate a centralised monarchy when it 
could appeal neither to prescriptive right nor 
to the letter of religious law? After all men 
worked, fought and died for the Emperors and 
they must have been inspired by some hope, 
sonie ideal, some moral consciotisness of the 
desirability of the institution for which they: 
were prepared to make great sacrifices. When 
Mahmud of Ghaznin invaded India he found a 
number of rajas, presumptuous and disunited; 
even the memory of a national empire to which 
Hinduism, in its hour of danger could cling had 
disappeared from the land. Why did the 
ors of Delhi succeed in unifying the 
administration of the country when the task had 
proved too great for their immediate Hindu 
predecessors? The verdict of Destiny reveals 
itself through human hands; consciously or 
sub-conscidusly there must have been present in 
the minds of men some reasons for preferring 
the government of the Emperor to the power of 
his opponents. 

Tt must be premised, first of all, that the 
Empire really came into existence with the 
Khilji Revolution; the government of the Slave 
Kings was a pretension and a sham, a super 
structure without foundations, which more often 
than not began at the Ghaznin and ended at 
the Badaun Gate of Delhi. The unification of 
medieval India was the work of the fiery and 
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ferocious Alauddin Khilji; since then the con- 
ception of national unity has never been absent 
from the people's mind. ‘There have been 
riots and revolutions and civil wars; we have 
fought and killed; but neither in peace nor in 
war have we forgotten that we are the inmates 
of a single house, destined in any case to have 
Dut a single master. 

Nature meant the land south of the 
Himalayas to be the country of a single people 
and the work of nature was perfected by reli- 
gion and art. Centuries before the first 
Mussalman stepped across the mountain passes 
of the north-west into the fertile plains of 
Hindustan, the indestructable foundations of our 
cultural and racial unity had been laid, Tt was 
the comprehensive work of comprehensive minds. 
In the Hindu system of pilgrimages, in the 
mythologies of the Ramayan and the Mahabha- 
tata, in the village-communities and their free 
and unfettered democratic government, in the 
comprehensive philosophy of Mahayana Bud- 
ahism and not less tolerant code of Manu, we 
Sce the innumerable influences which made the 
inhabitants of the sacred Aryavarta one and 
indivisible for all time to come. If this great 
Work had not been previously performed, the 
conquests of Alauddin and Akbar would have 
een devoid of all moral strength and their 
empires would have been as ephemeral as the 
Empire of Alexander. 

‘The Muslim mystics without perhaps cons- 
ciously knowing it, followed the footsteps of 
their Hindu predecessors. Such limited success 
as Islam has had in India has been due not to 
{ts kings and politicians but to its saints. With 
a new faith every thing depends on the method 
of its presentation; and if Islam in India had 
worn no other aspect except the conquering 
hordes of Ghaznin, its acceptance even by a 
Minority of Indians would have been impossible, 
But Islam had better and nobler representatives 
than the “‘mighty Mahmud, Atlah—breathing 
lord’—representatives who far from the atmos. 
Phere of courts and camps lived the humble life 
of a humble people according to the law of the 
Prophet to whom his ‘poverty’ was his ‘pride’, 
And Hinduism in its cosmopolitan outlook soon 
enrolled the Muslim mystics among its ‘rishis'. 
Our saints were common saints. Hindus and 
Mussalmans alike revered them. So it was in 
the beginning and so it remains till today. 


A newer and a higher philosophy displaced 
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the sterile fanaticism of Mahmud. On climbing 
to the top of the roof of his Khangak (monastry) 
one morning Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia, the 
great saint of Delhi, saw a number of Hindus 
worshipping their idols. Strange it was from 
the Muslim view-point for a rational creature 
to worship the statue his hands had carved out 
of stone. But the philosophy of the Shaikh, 
whose anniversary has since been celebrated by 
Hindus and Mussalmans alike, included the 
non-Muslim also in its tolerant fold, “Every 
people", he said, “has its (legitimate) Path, 
its Religion and its T 
basis of the religi 
ages, a compromise sanctioned by the greatest 
thinkers, scholars and statesmen of India, 
Underlying all our disagreements was an agree- 
ment to differ, For cach of us our own creed 
was the most legitimate and the best; the Hindu 
was to be a good Hindu, the Mussalman was to 
be a good Mussalman, Islam was just another 
system of thought in a country already tolerat- 
ing many opposed philosophies—amongst a 
people divided into castes and sub-castes the 
Mussalmans were but one caste the more, ‘The 
new faith was included in the comprehensive 
fold of Indian nation-hood, and it became pos 
sible for a Mussalman to lead the country in 
politics. ‘The new religion rapidly fell into the 
grooves of the old. The majority of the 
Mussalmans of India are converts from Hindu- 
ism ; they forsopk the temple for the mosque 
but never changed their national customs; 
whatever be the explanation, the prevalence of 
the ancient customs of Aryavarta among the 
Indian Mussalmans of to-day is a patent and 
undeniable fact. ‘There was nothing peculiar 
in a section of the Indian people governing the 
rest; the Mussalman stepped almost exactly 
into the position formerly occupied by the 
Kshattriyas. Tf a despotie Muslim Emperor 
could prove his utility to the country, there 
Would be no insuperable objection to the 
acknowledgment of his authority on religious 
or national grounds. 

‘Two further causes made the establishment 
of a centralised Indian government inevitable— 
the rise of the Mongols and the disorganisation 
of the Indian village-communities. For over 
sixty years before the rise of Khiljis, the 
Mongols had been hanging like a terror over 
the Indian frontier. ‘They had captured and 
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sacked the flourishing cities of Persia and 
_ Afghanistan and had over-run the Punjab up to 
_ © Lahore. Hindus and Mussalmans were equally 
in danger. ‘The Mongols were the sworn 
enemies of Islam and had destroyed all centres 
of Muslim civilisation. But they were no friends. 
of Hinduism, Their language was unintelli- 
gible; their customs were revolting, Wherever 
they went they captured all women, high and 
low, and subjected them to a fate worst than 
torture and death. They slew children without 
compun j they delighted at the sight of 
pain. For two generations a dark and threaten- 
ing cloud had covered the sky. ‘The man or 
body of men who could stop the Mongol inroads 
would have an undeniable right to the gratitude 

of the Indian people, 

‘The ancient and democratic constitutions of 
the village communities had gone to pieces in 
the troublous centuries before Mahmud of 

Ghaznin. Law had piven place to force, and in 
an era of universal disorder the headman had 
established his autocratic power over the village, 

_ India was split up into a number of autocra- 
cies, lawless and independent, which ground 


down the humble peasant under their heel 
rise of a centralised government would be 
comed by the raiyat. 39 
‘That it was the Mussalmans and not 
Hindus that drove off the Mongols and. 
organised the life of the village, so that 
could reign where lawlessness had prevailed, 
the result partly of accident, partly uf the si 
tion of the two communities. At almost 
time before the accession of Alauddin Khilji 
stout Hindu attack would have brought the 
tottering Empire of Delhi to the ground. Muslim 
statesmen certainly showed a greater insight 
tact than their opponents; their bitter lessons in 
the past fitted them to fight a desperate battle 
with the central Asiatic hordes ; their compare 
tive freedom from custom and tradition enabled 
them to take a more impartial view of the politics 
of the village, ‘The leadership of the Hin 
had fallen to the Rajputs who were too 
united, too fond of internecine warfare, to 
combine either for internal administration or for 
external defence ; now is it in the deserts of Raj- 
putana that Indian Empires have been establish- 
ed or overthrown. 
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= Education—not to be ‘Commercialised.’* 
‘There is a rising fecling of alarm in all the 
Enropean countries regarding the present condi- 
tions of education. From the very inception of 
the commercialism of education, and church and 
society at large, there have been those who 
have viewed this movement with manifest ap- 
prehension. This class of sane and thoughtful 

observers, though numerically few as yet, has 
gradually grown in numbers, until to-day. it 
finds within its ranks not only educators, but 
lawyers, physicians, clergymen and eyen cold- 
blooded men in commercial and industrial life. 
In Germany, for example, before the Great War, 
A country whose social and political fabric is 
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grounded upon a materialistic philosophy that 
dictates utilitarian training for the masses and 
reserves education and culture in their stricter 
sense for the aristocracy or Junker class, this 
alarm was manifest for some years and’ even 
among her so-called hard-headed business men, 
‘The failure of the assault upon the “humanities’ — 
in Oxford University, England’s most ancient 
stronghold of learning, is cause for hearty 
congratulation. In America even, the best 
known incident indicating a possible reaction 
and an intimate return to the “humanities”, 
is that of the movement of the alumni of 
Amherst College which is resulting in a 
radical change in the curriculum of that well- 
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known institution, While this action leaves 
much to be desired, it is a happy augury for 
future. 


What is Education? 

But what is education? Three centuri 
Defor the Christian era began, Plato said, “A 
good education is that which gives to the body 
and soul all the perfection of which they are 
capable.” One might fairly say that this 
declaration from the lips of a pagan sage really 
embodies the philosophy of Moses and the 
Wisdom of Soloman—the magi of the ancient 
Hebrews, In the middle ages, Milton amplified 
the dictum of Plato in his tracts on Education 
thus, 








I call, therefore, a complete and generous 
education, that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the 
Bices, both private and public, of peace and 
wor” 

‘he modern definition however that “educa- 
tion is fitting oneself to one’s environment”, 
While cryptic in its sound and possibly in its 
intended meaning, is really Plato stated in 
fewer words, but’ without the directness and 
simplicity of the latter. Now, education from 
the standpoint of the practical educator, consists 
an the result of all the influences which he may 
bbe able to bring to bear in order to give his pupils 
as much as possible of the common stock of 
knowledge essential for intelligent and apprecia- 
tive conduct of life. This includes, in the main, 
tio important factors, namely the curriculum 
and personality of the instructor. With parti- 
etilar reference to this view of the question, 
education is classified as physical, intellectual 
and spiritual, and again as utilitarian and 
cultural. The former of these two classifications 
is logical and scientific, while the latter is 
artificial and sophistical, 

‘At the present day the state or in other 
words the entire body politic which controls the 
individual in his public relations, thas now 
definitely assumed responsibility for all types of 
schooling and it is only by the consent of the 
State machinery that Family, Church or Voca- 
tion in Europe can hope to maintain a share of 
infiuence, There are however many ways by 
Which a nation can express its will in the control 
of schools and in Great Britain the method of 
control has gradually been evolved as part and 
parcel of the general custom and attitude in 
“Home” government i.e., the central authority 
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in all the departments of state is expected to- 
influence the community in co-operation witli 
local authorities, inspecting their work, adding 
to their funds, regulating their machinery, but 
never superseding them and often leaving to 
them the initiative. It is a most delicate task 
for the administrator to regulate the operation 
of this force so as to ensure that minimum of 
supervision which the common interest of the 
state demands and to extend in return just so 
much aid as will encourage the operation of this 
force in its ideal form while preventing it from 
increasing the alienation of class from class- 
For, on the one hand, he knows that the pro- 
gress of mankind depends not upon the per- 
petuation of exclusive stocks, contending for 
power and privilege, but upon mutual acquaint- 
ance and sympathy; and as he comes to under- 
stand the subtle influences of association among 
‘the young at school he realises the permanent 
‘on habits of life induced during the 
years of childhood and youth, On the 
other hand he foresees that the very success of 
a sound educational system tends towards 
selection, 
Drastic Reforms needed in Public Schools, 
Educators, it is true, “welcome fair criti= 
cisms,"” and they have a fond belief that they: 
are well-meant, But the majority of the 
assailants are anything but socialists, They 
consider an enlightened oligarchy the ideal 
form of government and their chief quarrel with 
the Public Schools is the absence of that en: 
lightened oligarchy. No one wants to destroy 
the public schools for none would be so 
foolish. But we do maintain that the Public 
School System—though it may be a magnificent 
mansion—stands in drastic need of repairs, It is 
easy of course to say that it is very difficult to 
know how to set about it. ‘The public institu- 
tions are mirrors in which are reflected our 
personal imperfections. ‘They can be no better 
than ourselves; and the merchants of panaccas 
take for granted a world which has left behind 
it envy, greed, malice and desire. ‘To that 
degree of perfection we shall never attain but 
we can at any rate be honest with one another, 
And there is no side of Indian life about which 
Tulers and ruled, fathers and' sons, old and young 
have been so consistently dishonest with one 
another in the past as they have been about the 
standards and ideals of Indian Public Schools, 
To take an example. Tn the average type of 
schools in this country, based on the stages of 
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growth, underlies, with a little variation in 
details, the system adopted in all civilised 
countries, but which by itself tends to a mechani- 
cal rigidity which leads to grave evils. It -ssumes 
that the average scholar will proceed steadily 
through cach grade of instruction, promoted 
session by session to a higher grade along with 
those of like standing, until “the course" of the 
institution is completed. In fact it implicitly 
ignores variations of native capacity, or differ- 
‘ences arising from interruptions to normal pro- 
gress. The public system should provide a 
course of study adopted to the average powers 
of large numbers, this is offered objectively to 
each individual and he is assumed to go through 
it, whether he be exceptionally gifted, and therc- 
fore able to progress more rapidly or be hindered 
in the race and thus perpetually fall behind. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that all 
national systems where huge numbers are con- 
gregated in class-rooms suffer from this evil; 
that it shows itself most in grades beyond the 
primary, since the older the scholar, the most 
Pronounced are the individual, differences, As 
regards the sub-normal or backward child, the 
state and the community should provide for their 
segregation and should establish schools of a 
different type for defectives and mentally 
deficient. In some cases it has been discovered 
that it is a wise economy to arrange separate 
teaching for those who fall behind the average 
in certain lines of response without displaying 
such deficiency as demands their being classed 
as “defective”. ‘Thus in the United States of 
America, the of Cleveland has taken 
advantage of the long summer vacation to meet 
the situation; its public elementary schools are 
kept open through the entire summer and those 
who need to make up their deficiencies are re- 
quired to attend for the four quarters of the 
year instead of three. Similar plans adopted in 
Germany, in Dusseldorf and elsewhere, are also 
being watched with interest 





























Germany Primary School. 


‘The new clementary school of Germany i 
an interesting example of methods being dis- 
carded by the country which evolved them, 
while they are being blindly followed in other 
foreign countries, which borrowed from the 
land of their origin at a later period. In the 
Saxon Education Ministry laws for Elementary 
Schools, promulgated in 1919, the aim and scope 
of the Votkschule is given as follows: 








“The development of the child through the 
exercise of its bodily and mental 
Powers, so that the child will be 
capable of ta 
service of the community. 

‘To carty out this law requires that the school 
should be a living community, in which the 
child has a living relation to the same problems 
that the bigger community of adults has, 

‘The Volkschule of Hellerau, near Dresden, 
has, for instance, a close and intimate connection 
with the local village life. ‘The children of the 
school visit and work at the famous workshops 
of Hellerau, ‘They do wood-work at the 
Deutsche Werkstatten, they sce metal-work at 
Mendelssohn's, they learn book-binding at 
Demetcr’s and they help at the printing press 
at Hegyer’s, ‘These factories are celebrated 
for fine artistic productions all over Germany’, 
The children can go gardening in the Helleraw 
Garteneree. Not all the children of the school 
are taught handeraft by specialists in these 
factories, but they have the privilege of being 
onlookers in art-work; many a child from the 
school makes up his mind to learn one of these 
trades and to follow it in his after life. ‘The 
guardians and parents moreover, become as it 
were a part of the school, 








ig its part later in the 














Co-operation in Education, 





In pre-war days, in Germany the old 
schools did not encourage co-operation in work, 
Fach student got lessons from his teacher and 
Was questioned by the teacher. But now-a-days 
in the new scheme for social service, they look 
upon co-operation as a necessity. In schools, 
the children work for one another, the strong 
helps the weak, the boy with sharp intellect helps 
the handwork expert and so forth. Mutual 
help is one of the great factors in the new edur 
cational scheme. ‘The natural leader finds him- 
self easily at the top; the weaker brethren 
know that to ask for help is to receive it readily. 
Guardians and parents of the boys form a 
council and there are frequent meetings of this 
council. Tn a sense every parent is a co-worker 
and this is very important for it brings 
together parents of widely differing social scale- 
‘The relationship between the teacher and the 
pupil is also quite cordial. ‘The teacher is @ 
friend and guide ; his chief aim being to secure 
the confidence of his pupils. His task is to hand 
on his experience and thus to protect the child 
from misdirected efforts and from blind alleys. 
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But his guidance must rest on the intimate 
knowledge of the children in his charge and 
specially on the belief that the child is born 
good, 

Physical Culture in German Schools, 

Physical culture plays a leading role in the 

daily routine of the German school-life. Much 
ime is devoted to Gymnastics, to sports and to 
Eurhythmics, ‘The sim is that each child shall 
have stich exercises daily, and when possible in 
the open air-bathing, © swimming, skating, 
skiing. ‘The school garden is partly a vegetable 
and partly a fruit garden, Hach child has his 
bed, and the laying out of beds leads to all 
sorts of problems in arithmetic and science. 
‘here is of course fixed time for instruction 
n the three R's, but for such subjects as 
foreign languages, dramatic work, shorthand, 
drawing, handwork, the children choose what 
their parents desire. 

For handwork as little as possible is bought; 
the teachers and children make their material, 
he children make theit own exercise books, 
designing in colour the covers ; they rebind their 

















Books when these are worn out. One course 
took on the repairing of old toys, With the 
help of an outsider the scholars lay down water 





‘supply in the school garden (vide Ti 
tional Sup., oth Oct,, 1023). 

In Germany, the child is universally regarded 
as a link in the human chain, which chain it 
will have to strengthen by its own efforts when 
it takes its place among grown-up people. Tt 
is provided with organs of sense and with that 
wonderful instrument the Hand to enable it to 
connect itself with the outer world. Tt takes 
in impressions in order to reproduce them in 
some form or other. Every work of art, every 
day's humble task is a proof of the productive- 
ness of the mind. Work is our privilege. The 
chid must be prepared for work; there is 
beauty in the smallest work well-executed and 
children can do well small things if properly 
taught. 

Primary Education in Japan, 

Elementary Schools in Japan are officially 
declared to be “designed to give children the 
tudiments of moral instruction and of education 
specially adopted to make of them good members 
of the community, together with such general 
Knowledge and skill as are necessary 
practical life, due atte 
bodily development’ 


jes Educa- 
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explained more fully in the regulations which 
emphasize five points : 
(2) the importance of moral and civic 
training ; 

(2) attention to practical requirements ; 

(3) regard to physical as well as mental 
growth ; 

(4) determination of the sexes ; 

(5) the interconnection of 

subjects. 

In Japan, the primary schools are divided into 
two grades: higher and lower, In addition, 
Supplementary Courses Tasting not more than 
two years are established in the higher Schools 
for the benefit of those unable to continue the 
regular course. ‘These classes are most 
numerous in remote parts where the population 
is scattered and the distance makes it 
inconvenient for the children to come to school 
for the full number of hours ; or in villages with 
ted resources unable to support a higher 
mary School, In other eases, where it is 
prevents boys from con- 


different 





Pı 
employment which 
tinuing their school course, the supplementary 
class often takes the form of a night-school. 
Primary Schools are supervised through the 
inspectors of whom cach prefecture employs 


three, and cach rural district one. Enquiries at 
various schools showed that the district inspector 
visited them once in two months or oftener ; 
the departmental inspector from Tokyo perhaps 
once in two years, more probably not at all, 
‘The inspector examines the buildings and- 
registers and goes round the classes, to watch 
the teaching and not to examine the children; 
he is responsible for seeing that only the recog- 
nised teachers are employed and only the 
authorised course of instruction followed, 

If the Japanese seem to have plenty of money 
to spend on education, the explanation lies partly 
in the economy they practise in the matter of 
salaries and buildings, No money is wasted on 

tectural splendour, least of all in the case 
of primary schools. ‘These unpretending wooden 
structures sometimes with glazed windows, 
sometimes with paper-covered slides, often look 
neat enough, when new ; but when the wood 
grows weather-beaten and the paper-windows 
tattered, the school is apt to appear rather 
dingy and forlom. On the other hand, the 
interior is usually well-suited for its objects; 
there is light, there is air, there are plenty of 
appliances, there are models and specimens, and 
pictures and maps, 
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Corporal Punishments Unknown, 


‘There are few of either rewards or punish- 
ments in a primary school, though some award 
small prizes of books, slates, pencils, etc, Some- 
times to a whole class, sometimes to 10 or 12 
picked children. More often certificates of good 
conduct or regular attendance are awarded. 
Scholarships do not exist. Few punishments 
are inflicted beyond a verbal admonition or a 
complaint to the parent ; but occasionally a child 
is detained for an hour or so, not to revise a 
neglected lesson, still less to write out an 
imposition, but simply for an opportunity of 
reflection and repentance. Corporal punish- 
ments are prohibited. At the end of the term 
the teacher assigns a class to the child’s work 
in each subj and these results are com- 
municated tp the parent, as well as recorded at 
the school, ‘The parent affixes his seal to the 
paper, makes a remark if he thinks fit and 
returns it to the school-authorities. Private 
tuition is sometimes given to the best pupils, 
ondary Education, 

Secondary education in Japan is imparted in 
Middle Schools for boys, higher schools for 
girls and “Miscellaneous” Schools of a similar 
grade, as well as in agricultural, commercial and 
industrial schools of secondary rank. The 
modern secondary schools pf Japan, like those of 
India, have little indigenous foundation, ‘There 
Were indeed schools in feudal Japan of n 
secondary grade; but they were limited to the 
sons of samurai or of priests and taught little 
beyond the Chinese Classics, some arithmetic 
and a great deal of physical exercise, The 
Educational Code of 1872 divided the whole 
country into 256 middle school districts, a 
symmetrical arrangement before long abandoned. 
At present there are some 200 schools in all with 
150,000 scholars. Middle schools being institu- 
tions for general education, the duty of 
supplying them is thrown upon local bodies. 
A country town is proud of being selected as the 
of a great public school and the towns- 
people are usually forward with contributions 
and help of one kind or another. In all cases 
the establishment or closing of a middle school 
requires the approval of the Minister for 
Education. 

‘Whe course of study extends over five years 
and as the duller pupils are commonly eliminat- 
ed in the earlier stages, those who complete the 
‘course at all usually do so in the specified time. 









































‘The minimum age for admission is 12, but 
nearly half have completed the full primary 
course before entering and therefore must be at 
least 14. The subjects of study are morals or 
ethics, Japanese and Chinese classics, foreign 
languages (such as English, Spanish, French and 






German), history, geography, mathematics, 
natural history, physics and chemistry, drawing 
and physical exercises; to which may be added 


Jaw and economics and singing. 
of instruction is uniformly 
except so far as necessary in dealing with a 
foreign language. When taught in the verna- 
cular they are said to cover the ground in one- 
half or one-third the time; and the foreign 
Mission Schopls have had to follow the stream, 
the boys declaring that they could not under- 
stand the subjects when taught in English, “The 
course is uniform for the whole period, there 
being no “bifurcation” of studies. Middle school 
graduates have tp compete for entrance to the 
Colleges which prepare for the university, but 
the latter adapt their examination to the 
secondary course not vice versa. 


Higher Schools in Japan, 


gain between the Secondary Schools andl 
the University is interposed the Higher School, 
comparable in respect of the age and attain- 
ments of the pupils to the Arts Colleges of 
India. 'There are at present only 19 Higher 
Schools. “The intellectual culture” says the 
official publication “is not all that is looked for 
from these institutions. As their students are 
about 20 years old, an age well-fitted for the 
cultivation of the moral character, they are 
placed under strict supervision and careful pro- 
tection, ‘To this end all the Higher Schools are 
provided with dormitories and careful attention 
is given to instruction in gymnastics with 
uniform good results in the matter of students? 
health, conduct and scholastic attainments.” 


Education in Chin: 





‘The medium 
the vernacular, 



































'Aristocracy in China,” says Mr. Gamble, 
“is not one of descent as in European countries: 
ot of wealth as some say it is in America, but 
rather one of learning”. For centuries, in 
theory at least and to a very large extent in 
practice, the successful competitors in the old 
style classical examinations have been the 
leaders of the nation. Prior to 1005, preliminary 
examinations leading to the Hsin Ts'ai degree 
were held in all the county seats of the country, 
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‘he degree of Chu Jen was given to those who 
passed the next higher examination, held în the 
provincial capitals, while every three years 
examination was held in Peking for those who 
had won the Chu Jen degree. Those who passed 
were given the Chin Shih degree, those with 
a very high mark received the Hon Lin 
degree while the man who passed the highest 
Examination was given the coveted degree of 
Chuang Yuan, The possession of any one 
of these higher degrees almost inevitably 
ineant an offer of high official position. ‘The 
Glose connection between scholastic attainment 
and official position and the fact that the highest 
‘examinations were given only in its examina- 
tion halls made Peking the educational as well 
As the political centre of old China, And it has 
iwaintained this position in spite of the many 
changes in recent years, 

On September s, 1905, the Empress 
Dowager by an Imperial Edict abolished the old 
classical educational system, ordered the 
establishment of a modern system throughout 
the entire empire and put the well-known states- 
inan Chang Chih ‘Tung in charge of the work. 
According to the original plan there was to be, 
first of all a kindergarten with two or three year 
courses, followed, on the classical side, by 
lower and higher primary schools with five and 
four year courses respectively, a middle school 
Wwith a five year course, a university preparatory 
fehool with a four year course, a high school 
‘with a three year course for those who were not 
entering the University and finally the Univer- 
sity with a three year course. Parallel to the 
classical middle schools there were to be 
elementary normal schools with a three year 
course. To prepare diplomats for foreign 
service there was to be a College of Languages 
with a five year course equal in grade to the 
high school. 

Naturally it took time to work out this 
‘huge system, but every effort was made to get 
it started. As school-buildings were lacking 
many of the temples were turned into primary 
schools in which reading and writing of the 
Chinese characters, old style Chinese calculation, 
‘arithmetic and moral instruction were taught if 
the school were pf lower primary grade and 
Seography, history, elementary chemistry and 
Physics, drawing and athletic drill, were added 
if it was a higher primary school. ‘The old 
temple gods were re-placed by modern school 
desks and black-boards. ‘Teachers had to be 
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trained and special schools with “Hurry-up"' 
courses were instituted.. 

In spite of many difficulties, progress was 
most rapid, for even by 1907 there were 200 
schools, 1,300 teachers and 18,000 students in 
Peking alone. ‘There was also a movement 
among well-known Chinese philanthropists to 
cstablish a system of industrial education and by: 
1907 there were seven industrial schools in the 
city. ‘The students are taught spinning, weay- 
ing, glass-blowing, well-digging, dyeing, car 
pentry, leather-working, lacquering, rattom 
work, drawing and embroidery, using Japanese 
teachers for the most part, When many of these 
schools were first organised, there being no 
Chinese teachers available, many Japanese were 
employed, particularly in those schools where 
modern science was taught, For the most part 
however, they were kept for as short a time as 
possible. Chinese prejudice was naturally 
against them ; their teaching was many times 

xeflicient and consequently they were gradually 
displaced as the number of Chinese returned 
students, who had studied in foreign countries, 
increased, Most of them had gone by 1910. 











Educational Boards. 


‘The organisation of Peking’s educational 
work is most complicated. Certain schools 
mostly those of higher grade are financed and 
controlled by the National Board of Education. 
‘The Local Board of Education is responsible for 
‘most of the primary andl middle schools but there 
are also 13 other Boards, none of which have any 
direct connection with’ the National or Local 
Board of Educat 

In general the schools may be divided as 
follows 

(1) Those under the National Board of 
Education. 

(2) Those under Government Boards, 

(3) Those under the Local Board of 
Educat 

(4) Private Schools supervised and often 
partially financed by the Local 
Board. 

(5) Independent Private Schools. 

(6) Police Schools. 

(7) Missionary Schools, 

















If the educational ideas of the Government were 
judged by the statement given in the regulations 
of the National Board pf Education, one would 
conclude that the educational system in China 
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‘was most modern and progressive. That these 
ideals have not been as yet fully incorporated 
in the actual educational programme is, of 
course, not altogether the fault of the Chinese 
Government. ‘The whole educational system 
has had to be built up in a few years, it has 
been absolutely impossible to develop well- 
trained modern teachers fast enough to mect the 
needs of the rapidly increasing schools and 
further more in a country that is constantly in 
a state of political disturbance and where the 
National revenue has not reached the point 
where it is sufficient even to pay the bills of 
the national army, one would not expect 
rapid progress in education. ‘The ideals of 
the Board however are worthy of note, for 
if the objectives of education are sound it is to 
be expected that conditions will gradually 
improve. A careful study of the detailed 
regulations for the higher and lower primary 
schools drawn up in 1916 shows that the 
following points are especially emphasized in 
the educational ideas of the Government. This 
‘aim is amplified in the regulations of the higher 
primary schools which state that education 
should— 


(a) Develop the children physically and 





morally. 

(b) Give the children knowledge that is 
suited to the conditions of their 
tives. 


(c) Cultivate patriotism and public spirit. 

(d) Provide the children with sufficient 
knowledge and schooling that they 
may be able tp earn a livelihood, 


Physical education is given a prominent place 
in the discussion of the objectives of the educa- 
tion, although the main emphasis is on drill 
rather than recreation. Schools are urged to 
provide playgrounds and regulations are given 
regarding the physical care of the children. 
‘There is in the regulations a prominent 
emphasis on the cultivation of patriotism. 


Elementary civics is to be taught in the second 
year of the higher primary school from a book 
called “what citizens should know" which 
describes the organisation of the government 
and gives an outline of the executive judiciary 
and legislative departments, 

‘There is in all the regulations a strong 
emphasis regarding the teaching of subjects in 
their practical application. For example: 
“The principles of arithmetic should concer 
problems which have practical use and should 
be adopted to local conditions’. The demo- 
cratie control of the schools is carefully 
explained. “The number and location of 
National Schools in a district are to be fixed by 
a joint meeting of the self-government associa- 
tion and a Committee of Board of Education 
subject to the approval of the local magistrate.” 








The Student Movement, 

‘Phe year 1919 was significant in the history 
‘of China because of the “student movement’ 
and its influence on the political life of the 
country, but even more because of the start of a 
broad intellectual movement gencrally known in 
Chinese as Hsin Ssu Cha'o (Renaissance), 
Among the leaders of the movement were three 
men connected with Peking University, Dr. 
s'ai Yan Pei, the chancellor and a former 
student in France; Dr, Hu Shu, Professor of 
Literature and Professor F'ao Lu Kung, 
Professor of Sociology. The aim of this mave 
ment is “to re-make civilisation” and it plans 
to attain the desired result by “democracy and 
science”. In order to bring about a thorough 
reconstruction of the intellectual attitude as 
rapidly as possible the movement aims to 
reproduce, through the printed page, the views 
of the leading progressive, democratic and 
radical thinkers of the West.” ‘The men: singled: 
out as those whose theories should be investi- 
gated are Karl Marx, Wilcox, Haeckel, 
Bertrand Russel, William James, ‘Tolstoy, 
Kropotkin, Bakunin and Lenin. 


























RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EUROPE. 


By Proressor Besoy KUMAR SARKAR. 


1. The Finance of Deflation. 


Tuflation as a financial tactic has become the 
order of the day in Central Europe. It seems 
even to have captured for some time the imagina- 
tion of certain British statesmen as a weapon 
against unemployment. Tt is therefore interest- 
ing to observe that the opposite poliey of 
leflation"" should have been in operatien in 
one of the Balkan states, the not yet very well- 
known Jugosla 

‘Dhe present Finance Minister, Dr, Stojadino- 
witsch, has entered upon a policy’ of rigid control 
over the note press and the sharpest restrictions 
in regard to the mobilization of credit. Money 
has consequently become scarce, perhaps too 
searce for the exigencies of daily economic life, 
ts the opponents of the present regime are 
inclined to think. 

But by restricting the amount of money in 
circulation Dr. Stojadinowitsch believes he can 
counteract the tendency of the people to invest 
their wealth in foreign currencies, This 
tendency, says he, has been the cause of the 
Jow value of the Jugoslavian dinar on the inter- 
national exchange. As soon as the demand for 
foreign monies decreases the dinar is automati- 
cally likely to rise, according to the theory of 
the deflationist. 


































‘The diminution in the amount of money 
however, being severely criticized by bankers 
und industrialists, For one thing, the measure 
has compelled the government to have recourse 
to new taxes and enhancement of the tarif, — 
‘steps disorreeable on any account. The Finance 
Minister, is, besides, thoroughly opposed to ask- 
ing for any more debts from the National Bank. 
‘The economic consequences of deflation have 
made themselves felt in other directions as well 
Old enterprises are being compelled to constme 
their capital for current outlays, Capital has 
tot ticen forthcoming for new investments. 
‘The minister has therefore been forced to the 
Bext step, namely, the raising of the dinar in 
fermis of forcign monies. ‘Thus, whether it be 














inflation or deflation, the post-war money-market 
has to witness almost everywhere the throwing 
overboard of the laissez faire and the introduc- 
tion of artificial rates of exchange. 


2. The Free Zone at Geneva. 


‘The Swiss people has been touched to the 
quick by the treatment it has recently received 
at the hands of France in regard to a question 
of great economic importance for Switzerland. 
In 1815 and 1816 th and French republics 
had entered into a treaty by which the citizens 
of the districts of Haute-Savoie and Gex, 
although French subjects, were to have come 
‘mercial transactions with Geneva, the Swiss city 
on the French border, without customs duties of 
any sort, ‘This zone of “free trade" really 
assured to Switzerland an economic command 
over a part of French territory and thus, strict- 
ly speaking, partially deprived France’ of her 
sovereignty over her own lands. Tn order to do 
away with this anomatous situation the Froneh 
Government has been for the last few years ex- 
changing notes with the Swiss republic. But 
suddenly on the roth of November without 
waiting for the final decision Poincare has 
ordered the customs boundary of France to be 
brought up to the political. At the very gates 
of Geneva, therefore, French officials are now 
busy examining transit, charging duties, and 
enforcing licenses. 

‘The discussions have given rise to much bad 
blood on both sides. ‘The Temps of Paris did 
not hesitate to remark on the “pretensions of 
the little Swiss” On the Swiss side, agait 
even those who during the long years of the 
war and since have championed the French ease 
against the German, such, for instance, as consti- 
tute the clinentele of the Journal de Geneve have 
lost face and are commenting on the “breach of 
treaty" perpetrated by France. Entire Switzer- 
land has become exasperated, especially since a 
referendum was invoked in order to declare the 
voice of the people. ‘The question does not 
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scem yet to be closed. Further developments 
are expected. A court of arbitration is likely to 
be summoned. 

3. An Interesting Feature im Foreign Trade. 

In India we have been used since the close 
‘of the war to the spectacle of a foreign trade in 
which the amount in terms of money is higher 
although in quantity lower than that previous 
to the war. In Holland, as we understand from 
Van Der Veer, correspondant of the Telegraaf 
(Amsterdam) , the situation is just the reverse. 

In 1920 Holland imported 276 million Zentner 
(1 zr.=100 Ibs). In 1922 the figure rose to 
388 millions, ‘The exports for the corresponding 
years were 84 millions and 138 millions. But 
the money values fell all along the line. In 
‘1920 the prices of imports totalled 3,335 million 
guldens (x gn.=1 Re.) but in 1922 fell down to 
2,027 millions. Similarly the exports were 
priced at 1,701 millions in 1920 but only at 
1,222 millions in 1922- 

"The trade is evidently very brisk. Only the 
prices have become cheaper. ‘The cost of living 
has therefore gone down. And Dutch capital 
‘instead of secking foreign markets as it used to 
do before the war is being absorbed in the enter- 
prises at home. Conditions of labour are also 
satisfactory. For some time the factories had 
been observing the 4s hour week. Recently the 
working men have agreed to a higher, the 48- 
hours week, the maximum fixed by international 
labour legislation. A great part of Holland's 
‘post-war prosperity is certainly due to the com- 
‘parative absence of competition from the German 
side, 














4. The Anti-Bolshevik Trial in Switzerland. 

‘The trial of Conradi, the Swiss citizen, who 
had assassinated the Soviet-Russian minister 
Vorowsky at Lausanne, has come to a close with 
the verdict of “not guilt Five members of 
the jury declared against Conradi and only four 
for him. But the local law of Lausanne demands 
a majority of two-thirds when the accused isto 
be convicted. 

In the course of the proceedings the counsel 
for defence raked up the atrocities alleged to 
have been committed by the Soviet Government 
‘on the Swiss men and women in Russia. But 
as the assassination was accomplished on Swiss 
‘soil by a private Swiss on a Russian citizen, 
who as a person was not responsible for the 
measures of his government, several Swiss 








journals of high standing are of opinion 
the murderer should not bave 


National Zeitung of Basel, one 

Swiss dailies, goes so far as to say that “anc 

the most regrettable errors has been committed 
at Lausanne and that the 16th of November, 
the date on which the judgment was delivered, 
is to be regarded as a black day in the annals 
of Swiss justi = 


5. The Baltic States, ‘ 

‘The development of the new republics on the 
Baltic Sea, provinces of the old Russian Empire, 
is being watched with great interest in West- 
European diplomatic circles. Lettland and 
Fsthonia have recently entered into defensive 
alliance, which, according to the correspondent 
of the Journal de Geneve, portends to be of pro- 
found significance in international relations. 
The political pact arranged previously nt 
Warsaw, the Polish capital, has thus been 
strengthened. Poland can depend upon the friend- 
ship of these states in its hostility to Lithuania. A 
The Foreign Minister of Lettland, M, Meierovics, 
has expressly declared that the possibility of | 
an agreement with Lithuania is out of the | 
question until this latter has finally settled its 
terms with Poland. ‘The political strengthen- 
ing of Poland acquires an world-importance 
from the fact that as a strong bufer between 
Russia and Germany its rise and growth con- 
stitute some of the subjects of common soli- 
citude for great powers like England and 
France. i 
Great War has contributed by creating a number 
of small sovereign nationalities in Central 
Europe may be said to be more or less coun- 
teracted, economically as well as politically, by 
a combination which is being described as the 
“little Entente.” To this “community of in- 
terests” belong Tchechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Jugoslavia. Born or expanded out of the old 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, these three states 
fare generally speaking oriented against the 
Germanic republics as well as their wartime 
allies. 

Some time ago there was held at Sinaia in 
Rumania a conference of these states in order 


to discuss problems of common policy. 
Attempts were being made to organize a united 
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6. The Little Entente. 
The “Balkanization” of Europe to which the 
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front against Hungary. But, says a German 
writer from Bucharest in the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin) that from the 
Standpoint of political psychology a common 
course of action is not easy to realize. 

"Phe arch-enemy of Hungary is ‘Tchecho- 
slovakia, the northern neighbour. In the first 
place, the Hungarians can any moment declare 
for a monarchy and restore the Hapsburgs. 
But the Hapsburg House has earned nothing 
but hatred from the Tchechs in all their past 
History. In the second place, the Slovaks, who 
together with Tehechs, have given the name to 
the new republic, happen to be more friendly 
fat heart to their race-brethren, the Hungarians, 
than to the Tchechs themselves. 

In the third place, the Tehechs are commit- 
ted to the republican form of government which 
they are determined to save from contamina- 
fion with the royalistic Hungarians. Tt is in- 
teresting to observe that the people in Rumania 
and Jugoslavia, although fraternizing with 
Mehechoslovakia in foreign policy, simply be- 
cause of the monarchical forms of government 
feel “spiritually” skin to the Hungarians, 

Tn Jugoslavia the bone of contention with 
Hungary lies in another direction. Croatia 
forms the debatable ground between these two 
States. Tt belongs to Jugoslavia as a result of 
the War. But the Croatians themselves feel like 
helots within Jugostavian kingdom. Curiously 
however, they do not seem to be friendly to 
Hungary either. In any case, the Croatians 
‘have begun the movement for “home rule”; 
‘and as long as it continues the Hungarians can 
exploit this item of weakness on the side of 
their rivals, the Serbians, who form the pre- 
Ponderating clement in Jugoslavia. 

So far as Rumania is concerned, the tendency 
scoms further to seck in Hungary an ally against 
the common race-enemy, the Slavs of Rassia. 
In Rumanian estimation the sympathies of 
Poland also can be enlisted in the same task 

‘Phe Magyars, themselves, the people of 
‘Hungary, have reason however to be inimical 
to all the three. Territories over which their 
mother-tongue is spoken have been giving away 
hy the peace-treaty to the three neighbours 
Hungary can not have peace as long as the 
Valuable Sicbenburgen belongs to Rumania, 
Cratia to Jugoslavin, and Slovakia to ‘Tchecho- 
Slovakia. Economically also Hungary has been 
robbed of all means of subsistence. There are 
no forests worth mentioning as resources foz the 
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production of wealth, ‘The land is poor in 
mines and coal deposits. Industries tiardly 
exist, 

‘The development of the country can proceed 
almost as on a clean slate, and this only if 
foreign loans be forthcoming. But it is just 
against this foreign help for Hungary that the 
Tittle Entente has been concentrating its energies 
for some long time- 

‘The little Entente in Central Europe is how- 
ever but the offspring of the great Entente in 
the Western. And the tug of war that is being 
played between British and French polities, 
commerce and finance casts its daily shadow on 
the fortunes of these little states in the Batkans. 

For the moment Rumania’s voice has carried 
the day. ‘The League of Nationas and the 
Reparation Commission have been studying the 
situation, as is announced in the Temps of 
Paris; and Hungary is going to get a loan on 
lines more or less similar to those which have 
placed Austria on her feet. In the success of 
the Rumanian voice the French politicians are 
reading the victory of Great Britain Tt is well 
known that the English people command not 
only the culture of Rumania through its queen, 
an English princess, but also its policy, both 
home and foreign, through numerous industrial 
and banking undertakings which are calculated 
to fortify the British position on the Black Sea 
iey, against Russia ori thie one sie an Mee 
on the other. 


7. Social Insurance is 





Switzerland, 


‘The bureau of economies of the Swiss federal 
government at Bern bas just published a volti- 
minous report on insurance against old age, 
sickness and death. For a population of about 
3,800,000 as the Swiss are, the government 
wottld need 79 million francs (ic. about 47 
crores of rupees) in order to carry the whole 
scheme through, As a preliminary measure 
steps are being taken to render immediate help 
to persons who are past 65 and have no of in- 
adequate sources of livelihood. Persons whose 
yearly income falls below S00 francs (Rs. 480) 
have been deemed worthy of state support. 
‘The number of such “public charges” is esti- 
mated to be 50,000, as one learns from the 
New Zurchea Zeitung of Zurich. 

‘The social importance of this development 
can be understood only when one tries to visua- 
lize in Tndia an area of three districts inhabited. 




















one is to imagine that there are only fifty 
‘thousand “‘old”” men each pf whom independent- 
ly earns less than five hundred rupees a year, 
who, therefore, are considered poor enough by 
the government to deserve a total public charity 


of 14 millions francs 
Indians would encounter here in the first place, 
an absolutely new standard of life, comfort, 
health and efficiency, and in the second place, a. 
thoroughly revolutionary—should one call it 








THE KHILAFAT SUCCESSION. 


By M. 


Where is the Khilafat? Echo answers, 
“Where?” ‘The Islamic world is now without 
its Khalifa. ‘The Turkish National Assembly 
has deposed the Khalifa and has abolished 
the Khilafat as an archaic survival fettering 
the progress of Turkey. Kemal Pasha has 
cabled to India that ‘the existence of a 
sepurate Khilafat office with the Turkish Re- 
Public proved to be disturbing to the forcign and 
internal political union of Turkey.’ He is said 
to have positively expressed five years ago the 
opinion that the Khilafat was an obstacle to 
national progress. Scarcely two years ago, he 
deprived the Khilafat of its temporal powers. 
Now he adopts the drastic course of abolishing 
the Khilafat. Why has he done so? Perhaps 
he might have failed in bis attempts to ‘co- 
ordinate the Khilafat with the requirements of 
Turkish Nationalism.” Else, he would not have 
taken this extreme course and thus alienated the 
sympathies of his co-religionists in India. 
Before we proceed to the discussion of the 
main question—the succession to the Khilafat— 
We have to make it plain that the action of the 
“Turkish National Assembly in not only deposing 
the Khalifa, but abolishing the office, is arbitrary 
and ‘ulira vires’. ‘The Turks are not competent 
to depose the Khalifa without consulting the 
Muslim population in the other parts of the 
World, Why should Muhammadans in the cther 
parts of the world recognise such deposition, 
especially, when the Ex-Khalifa, Abdul Majed, 
who was unanimously elected a year and a half 
ago, and who is a man of exceptionally high 
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character, bas done nothing to deserve it? If 
the Turks would have nothing to do with the 
Khilafat, the Indian Muslims may invite the Ex- 
Khalifa to India and regard him as their Khalifa, 

The importance of the Khilafat the Turks, 
perhaps, have failed to grasp. Far from fetter- 
ing the progress of Turkey this institution, being 
an essential part of Islam is one great bond of 
‘union between Muslims all the world over; and 
progress must follow unity, ‘The terms of the 
treaty of Lausanne would not have been made 
so favourable to Turkey but for the fact that 
the Entente Powers wanted to placate the 
Muslim population of India. By retention, 
therefore, of this institution the Turks could 
have commanded the powerful allegiance of the 
whole Muslim population of the world. 

Whether the Turkish National Assembly, 
with Kemal Pasha at its head was right or wrong 
in its action, the fact remains that ‘Turkey has 
ceased to be the seat of the Khilafat. The 
Muslims in India and elsewhere may, therefore, 
choose a Khalifa in the near future. Egypt wants 
the Khilafat to be restored to her, she being the 
leading nation among Arabic speaking Islam. 
‘The Indian Muslims have not yet decided what 
to do; but one party is of opinion that India, 
the Home of Religion, should be the seat of the 
Khalifa in the future. Close on the news of 
the deposition of the Ex-Kholifa, there comes 
the news that Hussein, King of Hedjaz, has 
already proclaimed himself Khalifa—but who is 
to recognise? Wherever the seat of the Khalifa 
might be—whether under the protection of the 
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King of Egypt without any temporal or terri- 
torial power, or in India—the Khalifa, in future 
wortld not be connected with a powerful state, 
as hitherto. 

If the Ex-Khalifa continues to be the Khalifa 
for parts outside Turkey, there will be no diffi- 
culties for the Muhammadans; but, if he resigns 
there might arise the choice of a successor. 
Rival candidates may offer themselves for the 
office, in which case it may be difficult to choose, 
In the choice of a candidate the Ulema may 
Consider the various ways in which this high 
office has been obtained in the past. Tt is there- 
fore useful to recall the various methods of choice 
that existed in the past, and finally to find that 
method which is applicable to the present case 
at the present moment, 

We go back to the first four Khalifas. After 
the death of Muhammad arose the question who 
‘was to be his ‘representative’ (Khalifa). It does 
not appear that the Prophet named his successor. 
Mhe Shiahs maintain that he intended Ali to 
Succeed him, but the Sunnis dispute it. How- 

it is said that when about to die, the Pro- 
phet directed Abu Bekr to conduct the usual 
= in the mosque; ond this was in his favour. 
A heated discussion arose; the natives of Medina 
wished to promote one of themselves, and the 
mien of Mecca pleaded for one of themselves, 
Finally the people outside Medina, under the 
Jeadership of Omar trinmphed; but Omar did 
Hot cause homage to be paid to himself, but to 
Abu Bekr, the friend and father-in-law of the 
Prophet. ‘The contest therefore ended in 632 
A.D, in the triumph of Abu Bekr. Abu Bekr 
mow assumed the title of Khalif-Resul-Allah, 4.0. 


























Representative or Deputy of the Prophet. He 
sent forth his armies for the extension of 
‘Muhanmadanism and after several victories over 








the forces of the Byzantine Empire, conquered 
Syria. After a short reign of two years he died 
@ natural death in 634 A.D. Before his death 
he nominated Omar as his successor, by whom 
Egypt and Jernsalem were annexed to the 
Khilafat, He assumed the title of Emir-ul- 
Mumenni, ie., Prince of the Faithful, a title 
Which all subsequent Khalifas retained. After a 
reign of cleven years he died; but before his 
death he had nominated six of the leading 
Emigrants, who should choose the Khalifa from 
among themsclves—Othman, Ali, Zobair, Talha, 
Sadb Abi Wakkas, and Abdal Rahman. ‘The 
Tast named declined to be a candidate, and 
decided the clection in favour of Othman 
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Othman was'a son-indaw of the prophet, and 
during his reign (644656) the Arabian Empire 
grew with extraordinary rapidity. Othinan was 
murdered later on. ‘The conspirators then 
elected Ali. The Shiahs regard him as the first 
trme Imam, and honour him and his son Hassan, 
almost equally with Muhammad himself. Afi 
was assassinated in 661 A.D., and contests arose 
as regards a successor to Ali. 

Till now the Khalifas tad either been 
nominated by the previous holder of the office, 
or elected by the people; but from now onwards, 
we find a diferent mode of appointment al- 
together. ‘This henceforth became the usual one 
when a change of dynasty took place. Tt was 
the capture of the office by force of arms. ‘The 
natives of Medina claimed the right to elect a 
successor to the murdered Ali, and chose his 
son Hassan; but men in Syria of the Quraish 
tribe claimed an equal right on the ground that 
‘their clan in pre-Islamic times was the’ most 
influential one.” ‘The result was a Civil War, 
in which the Ommiades won the victory; and 
after destroying Ali's two sons, Moawij 
Governor of Damascus, declared himself Khalifa. 

Moawijah founded the dynasty of the 
Ommindes, making the Khilafat hereditary, 
He removed the seat of the Khilafat to 
Damascus, His armies ravaged Asia, and 
besieged Constantinople, but could not take it, 

The Khilafat did ‘not remain long in the 
family of Moawijah, and it frequently happened 
that a governor raised himself to a temporary 
independence; and rival Khalifas contended for 
power, ‘The dynasty of the Ommiides in Asia 
terminated in 752 A.D., giving place to that of 
the Abbasiades, another branch of the Prophet's. 
family. ‘The Abbasiades went to war with the 
Ommiades, assumed the Khilafat and removed its 
seat from Damascus to Baghdad. But a branch 
of the Ommiades founded an independent Khilae 
fat at Cordova, and another founded in Arabia, 
Which subsisted till the x6th century. Abul- 
Abbas (750—754) was the first Abbasinde Khalifa, 
A number of Khalifas came after him, and many 
kingdoms were brought under their. sway, only 
to become later seats of independent Khilafat. 
‘Thus we find that in 970 A.D. there were 
Khilafats—at Baghdad, at Cairo and at Cordova. 
In the eleventh century the Khalifas of Baghdad 
were still acknowledged the spiritual chiefs of 
all Muslims. 

In 1258 A.D. Baghdad itself became the prey. 
of a Mongol horde under Hulaqu Khan, who 




















sacked Baghdad, and slew the Khalifa and 
nearly all the members of his family. One 
member of the family fled to Egypt, where, 
under the protection of the Mamelukes, he 
retained his title, and spiritual power which he 
transmitted to his successors, Thus began the 
dynasty of the Abbasiade Khalifas of Cairo. They 
continued their reign there—they were allowed 
no temporal power—till the Turks conquered 
Egypt in 1517, where the last of them was carried 
to Egypt. He was forced by the Turkish Sultan 
Ottoman Selim to hand over the Khilafat, and 
since that time the Turkish Sultans have 
assumed the title of Khalifa, In 1922 the 
Khalifa was deprived of his temporal powers, 
and now to-day this institution of the Khilafat, 
which has such a history behind it, is attempted 
to be put an end to, 














History therefore places at our disposal some 
methods af choice of a successor to the Khilaf 
‘Phere was first nomination by the ‘retiring’ 
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Khalifa, which next gave place to a sort of 
election by the people. Later on, force was 

d in the capture of this office. Finally we 
find the ‘retiring’ Khalifa nominating his son 
a8 his successor, thus making the office heredi- 
tary. Which is the best method that can be 
adopted now, if the Ex-Khalifa resigns? The 
resorg to force of arms is beside the question— 
it is impossible. The retiring Khalifa can in 
this case make no nomination. There remains 
therefore the method of popular election. Some 
ruling prince must be chosen. There may be 
rival candidates. Hussein has already proclaim- 
ed himself Khalifa, and Nizam’s name has been 
suggested for the office. There might arise 
quarrels between Muslims of different countries, 
each country anxious to have the privilege of 
being the seat of the Khilafat. The problem, 
therefore, is not an easy one to solye, A Con- 
ference of all Muslims may be called at a central 
place, and the question of the Khilafat settled 
in accordance with law and historical precedent. 








AIM. 


By Dr. BHUPENDRANATH DATTA, M.A., Ph.D. 


For the last two decades India is in turmoil. 
Diferent political parties are rising giving 
different ideals and programs of action. But 
none of them have touched the masses. So long 
all the attempts of the Indian politicians to carry 
the people with them have been a failure. 
Mhe National Congress composed of Liberal 
Bourgeoisie was only a glorious debating place 
‘of prosperous lawyers and doctors. But with 
the inauguration of the non-co-operation move- 
‘ment, the masses have interested themselves in 
politics. 

But behind the kaleidoscopic change in the 
‘arena of the Indian politics what philosophy do 
we find? If we make an analysis of the socio- 
economic factors that are playing in the Indian 
society for the last few decades we find that a 
class-struggle is going on in India. The 
fight of 1857 was the last attempt of the 


feudal princes to regain their power in Indian 
society. With its failure began a new chapter 
in the Indian history. As a result of mod 
education, the Indian Liberal Bourgenisie 
stepped in the pluce vacated by the aristocracy. 
‘This social class being imbued with modern 
thought had the slogan of ‘democracy’ on its 
lips and became the leader of the society. 
‘This class as yet having no cause to be inimical 
to the alien government began an era of timid 
politics asking for reforms and concessions etc, 
‘This class as yet was not the rival of the British 
Bourgeoisie in India, rather in the beginning it 
began its debut as a helper or critic of the 
government in the capacity of a loy 

But with the Swadeshi movement of 1906 
a split occurred in the camp of the Bourgeoisie 
Politicians. A few self-confident and resentful 
members of the class began to assert themselves, 
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And began to challenge the supremacy of the 
Eritish Bourgeoisie by asking for Autonomy. 
They were called the extremists in Indian 
Politics, From the sociological side it was clear 
that the mentality of the party has arrived at 
the stage when they have become rivals of the 
British Bourgeoisie. By psycho-analysis we 
find that the hypnotism of anglicisation was 
broken by them. They have become assertive 
and therefore aggressive, But whatever be their 

innermost thought, they did not set the freedom 
‘of the Indian people or national independence 

as yet as their political goal. In the history of 

‘the evolution of Indian politics we find that as 

‘yet the class interest of the bourgeoisie section 

represented by the extremists did not impel 

them openly to demand for freedom. But side 

by side with the Extremist party arose a revolu- 

tionary group in India which aimed at complete 
independence of India. ‘This group tried to 
recruit members from all classes, yet finding no 

lodgment in the hearts of the masses it 
‘remained confined to the intellectuals. As a 
result their attempts became sporadic and 
aimless, ‘There was no lack of the spirit of 
‘sacrifice, bravery and cunning shown by them. 
But having developed no philosophy of its own, 
having no constructive program, no definite set 
‘of ideas, their work was confined to terroristic 
acts only. 









‘Then came the world war. It came all of 
a sudden. The world was not prepared for it. 
‘Every thoughtful man had anticipated that as a 
result of industrial rivalries at a future date 
there will be a tremendous clash between the 
different world-powers. ‘The Indian revolution- 
aries were not prepared for it. ‘The story that 
the German militarists were in touch with the 
Indian revolutionaries in America is a lie, But 
when the war came the revolutionaries saw the 
opportunity that opened before them. ‘They 
thought that the hour has come to strike. ‘They 
thought that at the critical moment the Indians 
of all classes would rise for freedom. Even 
hope was entertained that the Indian princes 
would strike for liberty. Indeed the whole 
world was saying at that time, that that was the 
opportune time for India to fight for freedom. 
So technically speaking, the revolutionaries were 
not wrong regarding the advantage that was 
created by the situation. But the history of 
India at thst time ran in another channel. . ‘The 
fight for freedom ended in sporadic attempts and 
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wholesale internments, prisons and hangings. 
In short the whole attempt was crushed. 

In analysing the failure of 1915-16 firstly we 
find that the Indian fighters for freedom mis- 
calculated their own strength. They always: 
thought that though they were in minority they 
were the vanguard of the movement which will 
get a big following at the time of action and by 
their daring and pluck would be able to carry 
out their project. This hypothesis may have 
been true, yet we again venture to say that the 
revolutionaries miscalculated their own strength, 
as in a country like India with its multifarious 
and complex problems their expectations were 
more sanguine than what the facts warranted.” 





But the fault lay with the false political 
philosophy that was preached to them. So 
long the Indian youth was fed with the 
stories that the Indian princes are thirsting 

th the desire to regain their liberty, that 
the hatred of the foreigners and the desire 
for liberty are so great that the people would 
sink all differences and would rise in mass to 
fight for freedom. ‘This false philosophy has 
been put forward under the name of ‘nationa- 
ism’. I call it a false philosophy because we 
have no concrete data to build it upon. ‘The 
word ‘nationalism’ has got a vague meaning: 
especially ina country like India. If it means 
“India for the Indians only’” then the term has 
got a meaning. But if it means that all the 
social classes, communities of different religions 
with different social-politics would under the 
magic name of ‘nationalism’ form together into 
a brotherhood and work for the national emanci= 
pation, then this word is a misnomer, Because 
firstly, India is not yet a nation, secondly India 
is inhabited by peoples of diferent religions, 
languages and interests. Indeed they have a 
common tradition and civilization and religions 
common to the various language groups ; yet the 
Particularisms which are rampant in India 
make it di cult to unite India as a homogeneous 
one or as ‘one nation’. By psycho-analysis we 
find that the basis of modern Indian nationalism 
is common Indian interests as against the foreign 
interests. Of course history tells us that the 
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basis of a nation-building is not dependent upon 
anthropological or language unity. A common 
‘geographical unity and a common historical and 
cultural development solidifies different peoples 
into a nation, India has enough of it, and if 
future India remains as a historic cultural unity 
then she can develop herself into a nation. 
To-day the educated Indians speak them- 
selves as a ‘nation’ and talk of nationalism. 
But those who are engaged in practical polities 
know it too well that these are only lip-words. 
‘There are np realities behind them, ‘These are 
eatch-phrases and empty-words. Tlie con- 
sciousness of communal and provincial 
differences have gone too deep into their minds, 
the sham fecling of India as one nation with 
common interests gives way to outbursts of 
religious and provincial differences at a slight 
pretext! Besides these, there are differen 
of class interests, which in the hour of trial 
show themselves to be by far the greatest difi- 
culty. In our enthusiasm for national liberty we 
forget that man is moved by his interests. As 
the man, so the class to which this socius 
belongs has particular interests of its own as 
against the other social classes. Human society 
is divided into different social strata with 
different interests, the one fight against the 
‘other, On this account society is a great place 
of war. Therefore human society is dynami 
and class-strngule is always going on inside it 
So the talk of the unity of national interests is 
all nonsense, Now-a-days the word ‘nationalism’. 
has become an euphemistic phrase covering the 
class interests of that social class which has 
vested interests in society. In other words, it 
means that the dominating social class with 
vested interests wants to keep their slalus quo in 
society and their system of exploitation of the 
oiher social classes by appealing to the feeling 
of patriotism, This is the background of the 
philosophy: of ‘nationalism’, of course under the 
magic spell of patriotism wonders have taken 
place in the history of the world, But the 
économie factors determine the course of history 
and the social classes are guided by their 
interests. ‘Therefore the economic interpreta- 
tion pf history is the most potent factor in 
human society. 
Applying this analysis to Indian history of 
modern times we find that the Indian social 
classes during the world war were moved by 
their economic interests and not by their patrio- 
tism, ‘The Indian princes instead of striking 










































sided with the very alien government which 
trampels them under the fect, and persecuted — 
the revolutionaries wherever it was necessary ! 

Because, the Indian princes are ever afraid of 
the rising spirit of democracy which they know 

very well will sweep them away at the time of 
the readjustment of the society in the state of 
freedom. ‘The Indian aristocracy exists to-day 
with the help of the alien government. ‘They 
are the mainstay of the system of exploitation 
inaugurated by the British in that land. Bereft 
of the protecting hand of the British govern- 
ment the princes will collapse. Hence their 
class interests demand that they should stay 
on the side of the British government! More- 
over the spirit of sycophancy inherent in a para- 
site class like this, impelled it to court. the 
favour of the Suzerain power. For this reason, 
it is not the spirit of nationalism, on the con- 
trary the economic motives which determined’ 
their courses in the world war. 

‘Then comes the Indian Bourgeoisie, which 
also inspite of its quarrel with the British ruling 
classes helped vigorously the war measures of 
the alien Government. ‘This class, inspite of 
its rivalry with the British Bourgeoisie sided 
with its rival in the hope that after the war, as | 
a prize of the aid Home rule will be granted to 
them, which will enable them to take the 
reins of the Government in their own hands. 
As they did not like to endanger themselves in 
any way Home rule became their slogan, and 
they made a momentary truce. Therefore this 
social class also did not strike for freedom. 

Then was left the masses—the dumb social 
class which was so long untouched by polities. | 
‘heir fate was to suffer and to die for the 
exploiters. The masses were hounded by the 
Indian privileged classes at the behest of the 
imperial exploiters to be drafted in the army, 
to toil, to suffer, and to bear the burden of the | 
enormous cost of war borne by India. ‘The 
masses being disorganised, inarticulate and 
having developed no. class-consciousness wert 
Ted as dumb driven cattle to be slaughtered and 
be exploited for the imperial-capitalist war of 
the alien rulers, Only a handful of Indian 
labourers having caught revolutionary spirit 
while living abroad tried to make an up- 
rising and coupled with them were the revol- 
tionaries recruited from the student class at 
home and abroad who also tried to bring about a 
revolution. But the whole attempt all ovet 
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India getting no backing from the public was 
nipped in the bud between 1915-16. 

‘This was in a nutshell the political situation 
of India during the world war. It has been said 
at the beginning that the failure was due to the 
miscalculation and to the false philosophy 
Preached a5 nationalism. It has also been 
shown before that the social classes are moved 
by their class interests, and during the world 
war the upper social classes of India were 
actuated by their selfish desires, Hence any 
patriotic zeal directing towards a war of libera- 
tion was not entertained by these classes. On 
these accounts, to talk of a national unity or a 
national front against a common enemy has no 
meaning or application. 

Thus in our analysis we have seen that since 
1857, the feudal princes have lost their hold in 
politics, the liberal bourgeoisie fights shy of 
extreme issues and sigh after Home rule which 
is supposed to come from the British govern- 
ment as a boon. But a third factor has now 
entered the political arena—the masses. They 
are becoming articulate and expressing them- 
selves through a class solidarity of their own. 
This social class from time immemorial 
oppressed and exploited by the privileged 
classes is going to play the most decisive role 
in future. 

Today the Indian masses are awakening 
‘They, so long: the negligible quantity in Indian 
Politics, are becoming conscious of their own 
importance and worth. It is they who to-day 
are bearing the brunt of the fight for emanci 
tion. In the days of trial the upper social 
Glasses actuated by their vested interests will 
desert the cause of independence. They are 
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already fighting shy of extreme politics, and are 
allying themselves with the foreign oppressors 
and they are a part of the system of exploitation 
installed by the British Government in India. 
In the hour of need, driven by their economic 
interests the Indian privileged classes will stand 
by their foreign exploiters against the Indian 
masses. Nationalism or national fecling shall 
not prevent them from betraying the cause of 
Indian independence when their interests 
demand otherwise. 

‘Therefore, the cause of Indian freedom lies 
in other hands, and the work for it already 
gravitates in that direction. It is that class 
which has no vested interests to warp their 
policy, which has no hidcbound polity which 
prevents them from becoming radical, which 
has nothing to lose but its chains, is fit to lead 
the fight for Indian freedom. That class is 
the Indian proletariat—the masses. On this 
account it is the duty of the workers for freedom 
to work amongst the masses, to elevate them 
from their squalor. 


‘The sim of the workers of Indian freedom 
should be to organise the masses, The workers 
must leave their own classinterests and pre- 
judices and preach a new philosophy to the 
masses without which they cannot be elevated. 
In order to raise the masses and to make them 
the heralds of New India, a new world-view 
embodied in a new social-polity has to be 
preached to them. As the masses are going to 
be the torchbearers of the fight for Indian 
freedom, it should be our aim to work among 
them and to make them class-conscious and thits 
bring about the desired change in India. 














A LEAGUE OF NATIONS FOR INDIA. 


By Sarnar Dr. M. V. KIBE, M.A., LL.D. 


Speaking at the inaugural Iunchcon of the 
British Indian Union presided over by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught on 
July znd 1923 in London His Highness the 
‘Maharaja of Alwar observed as follows:—The 


ideal that appeals to me most for my country 
is that of the United States of India where each 
province and every important State can be in a 
Position to work out its own destiny, can take 
from cach the best it has to give, help each 
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other and co-operate with one another in matters 
‘of common concern, joining hands for a greater 
India, a greater British Empire.” 

‘Although this utterance was greeted with 
cheers by the distinguished audience present on 
the occasion it was left in darkness by the 
royal speaker as to the means by which the 
ideal he advocated was to be realised. Yet, if 
India is to become a world-power, as is the wish 
of all true patriots, there does not seeni to be 
any other way to teach it. For as His High- 
ness reminded the audience “I have so far 
thought of India as a whole. Will it be some 
news to you if T tell you that in India there are 
also such institutions as the Indian States. 
Their systems of Government are different to 
yours, but their ideals", His Highness 
emphasised, “for the British Empire are the 
same, for they stand sscond to none in their 
loyalty to the Imperial Crown.” 

But this probtem is not a new one. As far 
back as the year 1877, the Sarvajanik Sabha of 
Poona in an address presented to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria on the assumption by her of the 
title of the Empress of India expressed a hope 
“That an effort would be made to associate the 
great Native States in the practical work of 
administration of British India, and that the 
system of keeping Political Agents and Military 
Camps in Native territories will give way to 
more cordial association of them in the Councils 
of the Empire, though some organisation of 
recognised diet or assembly where they cou'd 
mect one another and the great Officers and 
Statesmen who rule India and discuss all 
Imperial questions regarding the policy of small 
Frontier wars with barbarous tribes, boundary 
disputes between Native States and similar dif- 
ferences between British and non-British terri- 
tory, measures to be adopted with respect to 
filers who misgovern their territories, questions 
of adoption, extradition, coinage and of 
Imperial Legislation, might be referred to such 
a Council?” In these suggestions truly lie the 
roots of a league of nations for India. 

‘On the other hand no less a person than 
Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru from his place as the 
President of an important gathering of public 
men held at Poona on the eve of the close of 
the year 1923 seem to think that the time for 
carrying out such a suggestion as described in 
the previous paragraph had not come, since he 
gravely advised that the Indian States may be 
severely left alone in the sole charge of His 





Excellency the Viceroy. As a matter of fact 
as a distinguished past member of the Govern- 
ment of India he must have known that the 
constitution allows no such course and import- 
ant matters, at any rate, relating to the Indian 
States are dealt with by the Government of 
India as a whole. 

“Phe sanction for the existence of the Indian 
States are the Treaties or engagements entered 
into with them by the British Government, 
Which have been guaranteed by the British 
Nation. Practices, indeed, have grown up 
Which obscure the rights or privileges held 
under the treaties, but the reason assigned, 
which is also their course, is the elucidation of 
the terms of the treaties in the light of new cir- 
cumstances and not to be in supercession of 
them. Such being the case, the supreme power 
will be willing to modify the practices if a better 
way for the accomplishment of the same object, 
could be shown and substituted. 

Tt would also be in accordance with the in- 
ternational status acquired by the Indian States 
cither owing to the personal merit of the rulers 
or due to the exigencies of the Empire. Rulers 
Tike those of Baroda have acquired an interna- 
tional reputation. A practice has now been laid 
down by which a representative Indian Ruler 
sits on the Conferences of the Empire or even 
of the world States, ‘The famous treaty of 
Versailles bears the signature of an Indian 
Prince. It is inconceivable that with such a 
position outside, the Indian States as a class 
should continue in a position of subordination 
as indicated by the presence of Political Agents 
and Military Camps in their territories referred 
to in the address of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha. 

‘The growing consciousness of self-determina- 
tion met with all over the world cannot but 
make it inevitable that the interpretation put 
on the subsidiary alliances which amounts to 
making such allies subordinates, must give way 
to a better understanding of the real position of 
the parties. It may have been the case and 
physically it is yet true what a high Political 
Officer of the Government of India once sar 
castically observed that a peon from his office 
would collect all the jewelled heads under his 
charge. But moral feelings of the present day 
would revolt against such an idea. 

‘The problem in India is complicated by 
several factors. The British Government in 
India succeeded to certain existing traditions 
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and facts, as well as in order to establish stable 
Governments in the country it had to create 
new rights. This has led to the existence of 
States of sorts. The term Indian States in- 
cludes such big and almost independent country 
as the Dominions of His Exalted Highness the 
‘Nizam, as well os a chief-ship extending over 
‘a few square mile and fully dependent on the 
paramount power. Tt is obvious that there can 
be no league of such states. Neither can an 
imperial diet consist of such incongruous 
elements. 3 

‘Therefore it is conceivable that in order to 
avoid the perplexing complexities of the situa- 
tion as well as to meet the growing self-respect 
of the Indian States that far-seeing Viceroy, 
well-versed in the diplomacies of the Eastern 
countries, Lord Hardinge, introduced the system 
of collecting together the Indian Rulers for 
consulting them, mainly as regards the educa- 
tion of their class. As the learned author of 
the "Report of the Committee appointed to work 
out the details of the scheme of constitutional 
developments in Mysore. (Printed at the Gov- 
ernment Press, Banglore in 1933) observe “A 
looser and more clastic tie is that of Leagues 
and Conferences, which work on the basis of 
free choice or acceptance and this was the 
system sought to be introduced by Lord 
Hardinge. His successor, Lord Chelmsford car- 
ried it further by introducing, “the principk 
to quote the same authority again “the pris 
ciple of the voluntary group carried from 
social and economic formations to the sphere of 
international or interestate aggregations.” ‘This 
Jed to the birth of the Princes’ Chamber. ‘In 
these new experiments” as the Mysore report 
says “the free declaration by individual mem- 
bers of adherence to 
haye another source of validity 
collective or the universal will". ‘Therefore 
the dectsions of the Chamber are not binding 
fon the members composing it until accepted by 
them individually. 

"Phe Chamber of Princes is not and cannot 
be a federal body. It is a deliberative body and 
the votes of majority or minority are indica- 
tive of thought and have no binding force. 
Validity is given to its decisions only when they 
fare accepted severally by the States. If this 
fact were more clearly realised then such mis- 
conception about it might be removed. As the 
‘Mysore report says “It is a looser or a more 
elastic tie than a federation.” 















by this “silken rope,” which in the words 
the late Lord Morley “may sometimes be 
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But there is a natural reluctance to be bound 
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better and more durable bond than an iron 
rod.” ‘The reluctance is mainly due to the fact 
that the tie may be manipulated by the para- 
mount power in order to further its own views 
and wishes. 
States revolts from forging one more fetter 
by associating other states with the action of 
the paramount power. 
that their original status be recognised and a 
better method than the bug-bear of brute force 
may prevail. 


The self-consciousness of the 


Tt probably demands 


An independent state like Grecce quails 


before the mailed fist of Italy. ‘The new states 
created by the treaty of Versailles have no mili- 
tary force to back them—at any rate the free port 
of Danzig and the corridor to Poland from the 
sea exist by the good will of nations born of 
the force 12 Barality_and justice, 
system in India yet remains to be changed. 
‘What is perhaps most disconcerting to the Tin 
states is that such questions as were referred to 
in the address of the Poona Association as far 
back as 1877, viz. 
between British and non-British territory, the 
measures to be adopted with respect to Rulers 
who misgovern thcir territories, questions of 
adoptions, coinage and Imperial legislation “are 
still under the shadow of Political Agents and 
Military Camps”, figuratively of course, The 


Chamber of Princes has not and cannot replace 
em. 


But the 





questions regarding disputes 


Nothing short of the ideal sketched by His 


Highness the Maharaja Alwar will satisfy the 
growing aspirations of the people of India. 

a sentence it is as follows a 
India (British and N: 
many governments, big and small, each autos 
momous in its own place and measure, will form 
a constituant group,, within the system 
known as the Britis te a 


report). 





o ‘The continent of 
tive) parcelled out into so 





Empire." 





(The Mysore 
There are three different formule applic- 


able to the situation described in the preceding 

Paragraph. ‘The first is a federal Government 

like the. United ‘States of America, the second is 

an Imperial Diet, very much on the lines of the 

is the u a e SAA te a ane 
mion Afric i 

wealth of Australia, o o te 


As regards the first formula it must be dis- 


carded as inapplicable to the situation in India 
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as a whole, since it implies the overlordship of 
A Sovereign Head, which would be incompatible 
With the status of independent states, The last 
formula also involves the carrying out of mea- 
sures and policies by the vote of majority and 
is therefore incompatible with the recognised 
status of the component ports. These two prin- 
ciples are perhaps good guides for the federa- 
tion of the provinces in British India but as al- 
ready shown they do not remove serious objec- 
tions to federation from the point of view of the 
Indian states, The Imperial Diet of Germany 
too left certain powers generally and additional 
‘ones in times of emergencies in the hands of the 
Emperor. It was no doubt a voluntary abdi 
tion of powers by the component parts for the 
common good. But such abdications can only 
be made by those who are possessed of their 
power in fact not by those who are not so 
situated, The Indian states have in practice 
gradually lost their powers but it will be against 
human nature to expect them to acknowledge 
it for de jure purposes. 

‘Phe chief problem to be faced is that of the 
equalisation of the status of the component 
parts. ‘There is the British India on one hand 
and the Indian states on the other hand. The 
problem is to a certain degree similar to that of 
the Indian nationality. There are the Hindus, 
Mahomedans and untouchables and minor com- 
munities like the Sikhs and Christians and 
Parsees and the differences between them delay 
the day of the Swarajya. Similarly there are a 
most independent states and fully dependent 

fates in status yet both independent of one 
another, If the British Government were to 
enter into a federation, which must be on the 
basis of perfect equality with the former kinds 
of states, a hue and cry would be raised by the 
other kind of states, as they would be hence- 
forth governed by the federation and not by an 
‘outside party as before. Their amor propor 
would thus be offended 

On the other hand the resources of the states 
in the second kind of group may not be com- 
mensurate with the duties that might have to 
the levied on them, if their status were to be 
Taised. So like the backward classes they would 
rather prefer the others to be dragged down to 
their level, than that the status of more for- 
tunately situated, might be raised higher than 
even at present, if necessary 

Tt seems that a way for a similar situation 
that lias been suggested from a leading plat- 
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form in British India might be followed in the 
case under consideration too. It has been sug- 
gested that the areas inhabited by the untouch- 
ables might be divided into spheres of influence 
by Hindus and Mahomedans and those people 
might be converted to either faith, However 
brutal the suggestion might scem in British 
India its principle, if applied to the situation of 
the Indian states might end in establishing a 
federation of the Indian states including British 
India, As far as their political rights are con- 
cerned states with lower political status might be 
absorbed by British India and by the bigger—in 
the sense of higher status—Indian states, Some 
chiefs, as in Japan, might for the common good, 
accept some sort of compensation for parting, 
with their rights, Along with this the idea of 
raising the status of states in this group might 
also be entertained, ‘The work will require 
patient research, persuasion, negotiations and 
time, . 

On the other hand the British Government 
too will have to give up some privileges which 
it has acquired by prescription or even by nego- 
tiations. The most glaring example of the 
assumption of such a right is the wide exten- 
ion of the universally recognised right of extra 
territoriality possessed by independent states, 
So long as it was within bounds its applica- 
tion was reciprocal. Agents of Indian states in 
British jurisdiction were given the same rights’ 
as were claimed for the British Officers. But 

has been gradually withdrawn and more rights 
demanded for the paramount power under “The 
forcign jurisdiction order in Council.” Such 
accretions to the powers of the paramount Gov 
ernment will have to be cut down, side by side 
with devising better means of safeguarding the 
interests covered by them and enforcing justice 
and preventing the exercise of arbitrary power. 

The steps indicated in the previous paras 
graphs having been accomplished, a League of 
Nations of India, on the lines of the war 
League of Nations might be created for general 
welfare of the country. Tt is, however, not 
necessary that all the steps advocated in the 
preceding paragraphs should be taken previous’ 
to the establishment of such a League, It 
seems unnecessary to wait for such a con- 
tingency. ‘The only step that will have to be 
taken is for the paramount power to declare— 
that henceforth it shall confine itself to the 
rights possessed by it under the treaties and all 
questions beyond their letter will be referred to 
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the League of Nations of India, If this re- 
solve is not confined to the paper only but put 
in force the next thing that seems to be re- 
quired to be done is to form a League between 
British India and such Indian states as would 
be or could put in possession of such sovereign 
powers, as are possessed by the members of the 
Teague of Nations. In fact its rules and pro- 
cedure could be mutatis mutandis applied to 
the Indian League. 

A misconception prevails that perhaps a 
particular form of Government is necessary in a 
State which would be entitled to a membership 
of the League. Tt is not so, The League al- 
though so named is not a League of Nations 
but of Governments of States. The principal 
conditions laid down are that (x) it must be a 
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stable government, (2) it ought to be fully self- 
governing, (3) its conduct, including both acts 
and assurances, with regard to its obligations 
ought to be above board, and lastly (4) it ought 
to have a respectable size and population, 


Most of the Indian states exercising higher 
sovereign jurisdiction could pass these con- 

ms. Nay as has been shown elsewhere they 
could even stand for a membership of the World 
League of Nations, A League of Nations of 
Tndia, besides strengthening their hand, would 
introduce in India, which has been since ancient 
time a world in itself, the same conditions and 
environments that a master mind has sought to 
introduce in the whole world, leading to peace, 
prosperity and progress, 








STATE AID TO INDUSTRIES. 


By Mr, L. N. GOVINDARAJAN, B.A. 


Tt has been continuously dinned into our cars 
that we shall be living in a fool's paradise if it 
is thought for a moment that State Aid can be 
an adequate substitute for the initiative and 
enterprise of the people themselves, We are 
not oblivious of the fact that the Government 
can only encourage and aid but cannot create 
Industries, It is true that thongh we need 
generous State help and vigorous Government 
action, Government cannot take the place either 
of the Expert or of the Capitalist, Unless and 
until men with Capital make up their minds to 
invest their money in Industries, instead of 
confining themselves to money-lending and 
investment on fand, Industrial India is doomed 
to remain more an’ empty dream than a reality 
notwithstanding any conceivable change that 
may be made in the fiscal policy in the near 
future. We are prepared to admit that what 
Tndia needs is help and backing but not control. 
No reasonable man will question the truth of the 
Temark made by Professor Marshall, the doyen 
of Economists, that you may have flourishing 
industries, or flourishing bureaucracies, but 
never beth. 











Still all that we have said and admitted need: 
hot make us blind followers of the discredited 
Laissez Faire policy and sceptics of the value 
of State Aid in promoting our Industries, It 
was however Lord Morely who said that the 
State funds should be expended only. upon 
familiarising the people with such improvements 
in the methods of production as modern Science 
and the practice of European countries would 
suggest, But he held that, further than this, 
the State should not go, and everything else 
must he left to private enterprise. But he forgot 
that in the peculiar circumstances existing in 
this country, any limitation of the functions of 
the State in accordance with his dictum will not 
prove of any advantage. ‘There is no wonder 
then that there is an overwhelming unanimity 
in Indian public opinion that the Government 
should participate directly in the initiation and 
improvement of Industries and should help the 
Industrialists by experiment, advice, financial 
help and example. 

‘The risks to which private enterprise is 
exposed in this country when embarking on 
Industrial schemes in new directions are pro- 











verbia. Some contend however that India has 
one advantage in that Industries and processes 
that may be started here are almost always in an 
old stage in other countries though they may 
require a few modifications to suit Indian condi- 
tions. But the lack of private consultants and 
specialists and of information on the Industrial 
valie of raw materials is a serious obstacle, 
especially to the success of small scale undertak- 
ings. Moreover the Indian investor is not pre- 
pared to risk his money in ventures unless the 
relate to Industries whose success is assured. 
Though there is Capital seeking Industrial out- 
Jets the directions in which it is being employed 
are very few. 











PIONEERING AND DEMONSTRATION, 

‘These two methods of Government ‘Techni- 
cal assistance represent the widest departure from 
the old Laissez Faire standpoint which restricts 
the Governmental functions to the individualis- 
tic minimum. By pioneering is meant the incep- 
tion by Government of an Industry on a small 
commercial seale in order to ascertain and over- 
come the ial difficulties and discover if that 
Industry can be worked at a profit. Tt goes 
without saying that the Government should 
undertake the pioneering of new Industries, only 
when private enterprise is not forthcoming. 

Tt is also desirable that the Government 
should establish and manage Demonstration 
Factories, the objects of which may be either 
Educational in which case they would serve as 
schools for the training of men as operatives, 
foremen or managers or experimental with a 
view to improve local Industrial products. ‘They 
Would serve the same purpose in industry which 
Demonstration farms do in the case of Agricul- 
ture. 






















ITECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY GOVERNMENT. 
Having, thus stated in broad outlines our 
views regarding the policy which should be 
pursued in helping the process of Tndustrialisa- 
tion going on in our country, we may proceed 
to indicate in some detail some of the more 
important methods to effectively carry out this 
policy, For this purpose we may classify all our 
indigenous Industries into three distinct Indus- 
trial system: 
(1) Gigantic Industries carried on in big 
factories. commanding markets over 

the whole country, as heavy chemical 

works, iron and steel works, Electro- 
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metallurgical and Electro-chemical 
works, a 

(2) Small organized Industries carried on in 
workshops or in tiny factories, 
Engineering workshops, tanneries, 
sugar-factories, rice mills and small 
textile mills, 

(3) Industries carried on in the home of 
workers, which we may conveniently 
designate as Cottage Industries. 


‘The scale of operations is here small; little 
organisation is required and the amount of out- 
put is sufficient to satisfy the Local market only. 

In the case of the first group of Industries 
there is seldom any necessity for ‘Technical 
assistance, they being under the control of 
Experts. These large firms will depend upon 
Government for help only to conduct Scientific | 
researches, and to provide accurate economie 
data. Sometimes also the Government may 
conduct preliminary investigations regarding the 
quality and quantity of raw materials available 
and also the extent of the market open to stich 
Industries. Technical advice as to the location 
of factories, and the design of the building may 
not always be out of place, ‘Che Tmperiat 
Scientific Services may with advantage be drawn 
upon to provide these highly specialised forms 
of Scientific and Technical assistance. ; 

More direct Government assistance is required 
for promoting small organised undertaking of 
our second group. The small Industrialist fre- 
quently embarks on a venture without acquaint: — 
ing himself fully of the nature of business he 
intends to start, No expert advice is available 
to him and consequently he is led on simply to 
copy methods nsed somewhere else under dif- 
ferent conditions. The provision of suitable 
technical assistance which is so useful to large 
Industrialists becomes to the small enterpreneur 
almost a necessity. In a country like India | 
where a high return is expected on Capital 
much care should be taken over the preliminary 
inquiries before starting a new Industry. In 
addition to this assistance, useful work can be 
done by Government in helping managers of 
small-power plants to. maintain them in good 
working condition. Something has already 
been done in Madras in this direction in respect 
of the numerons small pumping installations 
and rice-mills. 

As regards the third group comprising the 
small cottage industries the necessity for technic- 
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al advice is obvious. The workers are un- 
educated without clear notions of their trade ex- 
cept what can be gathered locally. They have 
mo access even to the Elementary Technical 
literature and they can be influenced only by 
ocular demonstrations carried on in their 
neighbourhood. In Madras the Government 
‘hhandioom weaving peripatetic parties have done 
much practical work in this direction, In 
Mysore the practice of sending round a skilled 
blacksmith equipped with necessary tools has 
resulted in popularising improved methods of 
smithery, ‘These effective methods have to be 
wesotted to owing to the fact that the rural 
artisans have no contact with the outside world. 

From the point of view of Economic self-sufi- 
ciency and self-defence, the Government ought 
to encourage the development of essential new 
Tndustries of national importance. ‘The mate- 
rial resources of India are capable of furnishing 
the raw materials of many industries which do 
not at present exist in this country, If the 
above-mentioned methods of State help are to 
be adopted by the Government an excessive 
administrative machinery involving much ex 
Pense to the Government becomes a necessity. 
But in view of the increasing importance of in- 
dustriatising Agricultural India sich expense 
pught not to be grudged. In the words oi Sir 
M. Visweswaraioh the most conclusive reason 
for pursuing a vigorous policy of Industrial ex- 
Pansion is that it will arrest the growth of 
India's debt. Were even half the money which 
mow leaves the country to pay for imports saved 
in this way, it would go to swell the country 
Tiquid assets, promote local industry and trade, 
supply the capital required for Agriculture, help 
the Ishourers to obtain better employment and 
pave the wav generally for a change in the 
Conntry's position, from a debtor to a creditor 
mation. Tf the people resolve to manufacture 
their wants themselves, occupations will grow 
and new sources of livelihood will be created for 
Jorge numbers of the country’s unemployed and 
half-starving population, 

















Goveexwent Porcnise oF Storrs. 

‘That the Government could do much to 
assist the development of Industries by the adop- 
tion of a more liberal policy than the present in 
Tegard to the purchase by Public Departments 
‘of such articles as can be locally manufactured 
is too obvious to need any detailed examination 
here. ‘Though the fact that the rules regulating 
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these purchases have been altered from time to 
time in the above direction cannot and need not 
be denied, it would be idle to question the 
emphatic assertion made by many competent 
men to speak with authority on the subject, 
that the way in which these rules are being 
administered is not above criticism. The mant- 
facturing capacity of the country has not been 
sufficiently utilized by the Government. There 
is reason to believe that a more sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the Government in this 
direction will go a long way in industrialising 
India. Articles such as Railway Stock, etc, 
how sent for from England will be available in 
India equally well both in respect of quality and 
price provided the businessmen in this country 
can safely rely on an established practice by the 
Government of local purchase, 





GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION: 


‘To create an industrial organisation compar- 
able to that of Western nations and to form an 
industrial community capable of working such 
an organisation, certain positive measures are 
required as provision for Industrial and Technic- 
al Education. ‘The system of education ine 
troduced by the Government for providing 
merely the administrative needs of the country 
neglected altogether Education of a practical 
character. Now the Government itself re- 
cognises the necessity for a greater diversity of 
occupation and with this view it is trying its 
best to give a more practical turn to general 
cducation: 








(x) Technical Scholarships 


One of the important results of the latest 
Simla Educational Conference called for by the 
Government was the establishment by the 

wernment of India of Scholarships to enable 
Indians to proceed to Europe and America for 
Special Technical training. ‘Though it was easy 
for our young men to get admission into the 
Educational Institutions in the West, access to 
workshops and therefore to Technical and Trade 
secrets was practically denied to them, Again 
many students have been granted Scholarships 
to go abroad for acquiringa working knowledge 
of an industry non-existent in this country. Tt 
is not surprising therefore that many promising 
students have failed to profit by the system 
and have been compelled to seek other means 
of carning a livelihood. In future at least only 





those candidates whose experience and in- 
telligence justify the expectation that their 
future services are likely to be a national asset 
to the country ought to be awarded these 
Scholarships, 


(2) Primary Education. 


It is agreed on all hands that one of the 
important causes atresting Industrial progress 
has been the ignorance, and conservatism of the 
workmen. It has been alleged however that the 
spread of education among the artisan class will 
tend to bring manual labour into contempt, and 
that the sons of artisans educated beyond the 
Primary Stage will show a tendency to forsake 
their father’s callings in favour of clerical work. 
In reply to this assertion we may state that this 
tendency, if it arises at all is due to the wrong 
system of Education that is being made avail- 
able to them. Others again argue plausibly 
that education in the early stages will lead to 
vanity rather than real efficiency. But 
employers of labour who can speak with con- 
fidence on a subject like this recognise the 
advantage of Primary Education among the 
labourers as tending to make them more in- 
telligent and self-respecting. Government may 
also encourage the development of apprentice- 
ship, by which we mean training for a carcer 
in a workshop by sight, imitation and example. 


(3) Other Forms of Technical and 
Commercial Education. 

Besides a general introduction of manual 
training Secondary Technical Schools for train- 
ing Foremen and Superintendents and higher 
‘Technical Colleges disseminating a knowledge 
of Higher Mechanics and Chemistry to future 
‘Managers and Captains of Industry are in need 
everywhere. Government should also encourage 
the formation in India of Scientific and Tech- 
mical Societies on the lines of London institu- 
tions. Industrial experimental stations like the 
one in Tokio or Osaka in Japan may be started 
nt State expense to carry out experiments in 
manufacture and to test the latest Industrial 
process followed in foreign countries. 

We need also a system of Commercial 
Education for training Bankers, Brokers, Cor- 
respondents, and Commercial Agents. The 
admirable success of German Industries is due 
to the superior knowledge possessed by the 
Captains of Industry of the demands of the 
market, local as well as foreign. If the Gov- 








Statistics, Agricultural re and 
Monographs, the work of the Commercial Fir 
can be conducted with greater efficiency. 


Financial Assistance. 

The financial difficulties of the Indian 
dustrialist are really great. 
unanimity of opinion that the Gov 
should cpme to the rescue of the helpless p 
moters of Industrial concerns. But 
able differences of opinion prevail regarding 
scope and form of such assistance. ‘This direct 
financial assistance is required primarily becaus 
it is believed widely that if the Government a 
sumes part of the financial risks it would seru- 
tinise the prospects of each undertaking care: 
fully thus arousing a sense of confidence in ti 
investing public. The primary difficulty in 
ing capital for Industries is not due so much 
the inaccessibility of money as to the de 
which its possessors entertain of the p 
put before them by the promotors of Indi 

Government assistance may take various 
forms 

1, Grant of a Loan. 

2. Guarantee of a Dividend, 

3- Subsidising of Shares. 

4- Guarantee of a minimum return on 

up Capital. 

Making grant, on favourable terms, 
Government lands, raw materials, 
wood, ete. 

Tt only the public becomes conscious of the 


tively and if confidence is aroused as to the pro- 
spects of indigenous concerns by a soy 


the accounts by the Government itself, and 

also direct State assistance 

initial stages, then plenty of capital now hoar 
without profit to the country will be forth 

ing and there will be no necessity hereafter to 
import foreign capital. Foreign capital has had 
a tremendous educative “influence in 


ing Industrial concerns in the future. 

Tf in addition to these forms of State 
India were to have the same and full liberty to 
consider her fiscal interests as Creat Britain and 
the Dominions have, this fiscal autonomy will 
goa long way towards converting the agri- 
cultural India of to-day into the manufacturing 
Tndia of to-morrow. 
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A NOVELIST’S IDEA OF THE EAST AND WEST.* 


By Mr. W: L. COMFORT. 


As a very young man I was sent to Asia for 
newspaper work and a few years Inter sent a 
second time, It was in Chinese territory in the 
Companionship of a white man with a philo- 
sophic mind, that I awakened to the first puny 
concepts of the meaning of the East and West; 
War, man's inhumanity, the startling ignorance 
of governmental managements and all kindred 
matters which make revolutionists, martyrs, 
monsters and saints. In my own body, so to 
speak, these fiery enthusiasms and passions 
began their play; not only the effects of the 
world’s political incogruities and cruelties, but 
in my particular case a great ardor awakened 
ailso for religions knowledge belonging especial- 
ly to the East. ‘This knowledge slowly and 
surely disintegrated all my little protestant 
ideas of God and the isolated importance of the 
three-score-and-ten. 




















‘Through twenty years’ work, it might be 
said that every line I wrote was touched with 
partiality for the East; but in every line, too, 
Was the energy of the dream of the mating of 
the East and West. I found early that the 
Oriental young men in this country, especially 
tle Indians, talked my language more intimately 
than American friends. Much of my work 
‘drew upon me an actual dislike from the 
American public because all that I did was so 
permeated and actuated by Eastern philosophy. 

So muck for the immediate background from 
which emerge the following observations :— 





‘Phe nations of Europe at the end of the War 
were like a seattered group of empty but un- 
Washed crucibles. ‘The vast spiritual experi- 
ment, which the name Europe stands for, has 
‘not failed exactly, as T see it, but Europe itself 
itas ceased to be the laboratory for experiment. 
America has become that; the invisible alche- 
mists are here in America, and here the synthetic 
process of the experiment continues. America 
is nothing, if not the best of Europe to-day; in 
A word America is the protagonist destined to 


"Also appears in the New Vork Orient Ed, H.R, 








play opposite the East in the next act of the 
world-play. America is the West. 

I do not mean to forget Russia and the in- 
dications of re-birth in Germany. The terrific- 
ally intensive chastening of these two peoples 
has brought forth spiritual vitalities of their 
own to be reckoned with. Events of the pre- 
sent hour show Russia aligning herself with 
Asia; as for Germany, another must say. 

gland, France and Italy, as national entities, 
have entered into decadence quite as certainly 
as Spain, Portugal and the Balkans, though 
their twilight is less dim. Again it may be said 
that nothing is lost. ‘The spiritual essence of 
man or nation alone endures in any case. In 
the new laboratory experiment which America 
is, all valuable experience predatory and chival- 
rous alike, of the separate European national- 
isms, is contained in the rough mass now here; 
and not one of the European nations, now so 
insanely malignant toward one another, but has 
furnished America with an invaluable quality ia 
the making of a super-type, the nobleman of 
the future, destined to mate with the chastened 
feminine protagonist of the Kast. 

Consider a young Indian at home in 
Bombay, after much travel, experience and 
study in the West, yearning to tell Westerners 

Asia something to help them toward a hap- 
ier condition in the East. Thus as an 
American T feel toward the Indian young men 
here. Tt is easy to prophesy, but difficult to 
approach the personal. ‘This is the dilemma: 
After a twenty-years’ course in Asia, T am now 
finding myself more American than before; not 
patriotically of course, not nationally, but 
answering to all the strains toward union, that 
the West as a whole must feel one day for 
mating with the East, 

A truly regenerative mating in man or 
Woman is entirely devoid of the glamor which 
belongs to the realm of fatuous loye. T be- 
lieve fatuous love for all things Indian is gone 
in my case; I believe for the first time, as a 
Westerner, I am prepared to bring a real love 
to the East. Now putting aside the Chinese 
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and Japanese, something is the matter with the 
Indians in America... . I have found in my 
Indian friends an intellectual awareness most 
acute, ‘They are cognizant of the most 
advanced movements in remotest sections, and 
yet in actual doing they are soft-handed and 
inexpert. I have found them making talk do, 
when action was required. The West is the 
Doer, the East is the Knower. Until each is 
essentially established in the other, there can be 
mo possibility of union. Practically all that we 
as Westerners can know of spiritual life and 
force (up to the time when we begin to look 
for it in ourselves and not elsewhere), must 
Come from the East. But here in the Realm 
of Doing, there are lessons as profoundly 
important for the East to learn. Since we have 
been lowered into avoirdupois, this must be 
part of the Plan. These lessons cannot be 
Jearned so long as the young Hindus scom 
America on account of the pitiful poverty of our 
intellectual culture. 

"his is a subtle scorn. I have seen it back 
of eyes so trained in patience, back of lips so 
locked in silence, that without Indian training 
T should never know. Now scorn, and this is 
Indian teaching, is a vibration of the mind and 
not of the spirit; it comes to be from a non- 
mixable self-sufficiency, and where it exists, 
compassion and true sentiency cannot manifest. 

America is a conglomerate. We have no 
culture to compare with yours, for we have not 
the spiritual enlightenment, nor the mag- 
nificent distances of background in time. Until 
fifty years ago, not one man in ten thousand in 
America dared to dream that his life stretched 
back of his mother’s womb. But materials are 
here ; we have sunk ourselves into materials. I 
believe it is part of the spiritual project for all 
men, Kast and West, so to do. I believe, 
after much conning, that errors quite as pain- 
ful result from running away from materials, 
as from falling into their power. “There is 
corn in Egypt. Go thou down into her, O 
Sont, with joy. For in the Kingdom of the 
body, thou shalt eat the bread of thine initia- 
tion.” 

Tt is true that America appears to bave 
fallen so deeply into the Egypt of matter that 
its soul is involved ; still, the same happened to 
Israel at first. I would ask the East if its soul 
is not involved in its passion to escape 
from materials. Aloofness, absent-mindedness, 
atstraction—these are cecentricities sometimes 











said to go with genius, but in truth they are 
Dut accentuated forms of separateness belong- 
ing to a mind enamoured of itself. ‘The spirit is 
never aloof; it "geometrizes” in matter, It 
is down among men; it alone conquers maté 
rials. It has to do invariably with the unerring 
and memorable in deed and word. 

‘The young Hindus in America are ready-for 
sacrifice or any suffering. Ihave found them 
starving, walking the streets of American 
cities in hunger, touched with that poverty 
which diminishes because of its uncleanliness, 
And these young men were possessed of intel- 
lectual equipment compared to which our so- 
called professors of learning were time-serving 
upstairs. But hunger and self-diminishinent 
result from a clog somewhere between spirit 
and matter. Spiritual force, rightly used, 
masters materials; its nature is plenty, free 
dom fram want; it manifests in beauty. Con- 
scious spiritual life is grace as well as power; 
it has withdrawn from the man who shows an 
ugly line to the camera of the world. With- 
out it, the man renders himself open to defeat 
in any undertaking. Freed from all truck and 
trammel of the human mind, poverty, illness, 
fear and the like, denote a lack of spirituality, 
nothing more. 

T have longed for the Indian hills, the great 
silence, the monasteries, the masters. Tens of 
thousands in America share this yearning. But 
just so long as my hand slips here, so long as 
the little crude material lessons of the West are 
capable of showing me up, capable of breaking 
what little spiritual poise I have—my place is 
here. India has taught that we may only 
escape materials by mastering them. Shall not 
the East at large (and the East in cach of us) 
find the West utterly adorable at last for sup- 
plying every fertile opportunity for conquest 
over the kingdom of materials? 

T believe in many cases the obstruction be- 
tween spirit and matter peculiar to the East is a 
preponderant intellectuality, yet India teaches 
the doctrine of the Heart. I spoke to a young 
Hindu of the stupidity of our schools, of the 
standardizing of the minds of the young 
through our school and college system. I 
declared that such representative men as we 
have, are significant in spite of college training, 
rather than because of it. To all this I found 
encourgement and sympathy from my friend and 
yet his every process of thought was academic 
and he used degree initials after his name, 
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Js it because I have looked to India for every 
good and perfect thing that I am disturbed to 
find learning rather than loveliness and intellec- 
tual rather than spiritual magnitude, among the 
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I young men and women in America? 
May not lovers ask such things of each other, 
those who have put glamor aside, yet still yearn 
for the union of the East and West? 








INDIAN MUSIC. 


By Mr. M. S. RAMASWAMI AIVAR, B.A 
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I. I have now a great mind to take you 
to a study of my Sargam Notation and Theory 
of Music. They are, however, serious subjects. 
Tet us therefore first dispose of three minor (or 
less serious) subjects, viz, Modes of Music, 
Kalakshepam, and Melody and Harmony, which 
will form the subject matter, respectively, of 
the seventh, eighth and ninth articles. ‘The 
tenth article will be on Sargam Notation ; and 
the eleventh and last will be on Theory of Music. 

a. Whereas, in European Music, the 
various Modes of Singing are Single Chant, 
Double Chant, Kyrie, Hymn, Part-Song, Glee, 
Madrigal, Motet, Anthem, Solo, Duet, Fugue 
and Chorus; whereas, in Hindustani Music, 
those are Alapana, Dhrupad, Khyal, Tappa, 
Ghazi, Horee, Tumbarre, “Rikhta, Dadra, 
Chatranag, Lavant and Thillana ; the Modes of 
ingi ic are Alapana, Thana, 
Swara, Varna, Ragamalika, Swarajit, 
Krithi Kirthana, Pada, Javali, Thillana, 
Mhiruppuhal, 'Thevaram and Themmangu. 

3- What is Alapana? Itis an elaboration 
of a musical scale, Râga—as we call it. The 
tune produced by a particular series of swaras, 
both in the ascending and descending order, 
having a strict regard to the inevitable laws of 
Vadi is x Raga. Remembering the particular 
series of swaras selected, if you permute and 
combine them in as many ways as you can and 
sing them, without however pronouncing the 
Swara letters but by your cultivated voice ; you 
get your Alapana, ‘The sweeter the voice, the 
more beautiful the Alapana ; and the wider the 
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range, the more sublime it becomes, One 
peculiarity in Alapana is that it is controlled 
neither by sahithya (wording) nor by thala 
(time-keeping) ; it is a free rendering of the 
voice, untrammelled by the limitations of songs. 
It is a mode peculiar to, and found only in, 
India, especially South India. 


4. ‘The most remarkable 
Alapana, within living memory, was Maha 
Vythinathier who could, by dint of his gifted 
voice, unrivalled in clearness and sweetness 
coupled with a special capacity for rapid per- 
formances, moye the audience to tears or 
raptures and allure, instead of forcing, their 
admiration, The modern singers have unfor- 
tunately brought Alapana to a dead level, Tt 
does not occur to them that each Riga has a 
predominant Bhdva or Rasa for delineation and 
‘our ancestors have even concretised some of the 
more important Rigas into pictures. Thédi, for 
instance, represents majesty and Asdveri, gri 
Hence Thiagaraja's well-known song, Kolu- 
vamaregada, meaning “Is not Rama in Durbar 
with all his paraphernalia?”, is rightly sung: 
in Thédi ; and the same author's Samayamuthe- 
lisi, meaning “what is it to me—whether the 
vealthy men live or die, if they do not by their 
riches acquire punya or virtue?" is rightly sung 
in Asdveri. 


person for 























5- Next Thana. Thana is but rhythmic 
Alapana, wherein you have the same succession 
of notes, the same regard to the laws of Vadi 
and the same kind of permutations and combina- 
tions of the selected notes. Only you have to 
sing Alapana, as described above, a little 
rhythmically, with pronouncing the letters tha, 














ha, na; and Thina comes out in all its grace. 
Patnam Subramanier was its best exponent. 

6. Next Pallavi. Pallavi is peculiar to the 
Karnatic system and is found nowhere else, not 
even in the Hindustani system, Unlike 
Alfpana or its allied Thana, wherein the field 
i$ so wide and undefined that the singer, in the 
flight of his imagination, can roam about and 
degress to any degree, without even returning 
to the starting point provided his digression 
carries with it its own delight; Pallavi, by 
Virtue of its avarthanas or turns, limits the 
scope of his imagination to the scale of the 
thâla. It is a bit of Musical strain pr burden, 
Wherein the singer is bound to return to the 
starting point, after the exhibition of the 
flights of his imagination. Sruthi or drone 
alone, like a fondling mother, guides the 
imperious singer of Alâpana ; while, in Pallavi, 
the father’s discipline of Layam or Time-keeping 
‘comes in to control him. Hence the old adage— 
afairar  Pal'avi has been described as 
a boquet of tender leaves and petals. Just 
as a florist selects tender shoots and beautiful 
flowers and artistically arranges them into 
a thing of beauty, which is a joy forever; 
50, does the Karnatie Musician pick up the 
most flowery and sweet combinations of 
notes to manufacture the Pallavi. It is 
an extempore Musical discourse. It frees the 
singer from the constraint put upon him by the 
style of a particular composition. The Krithis 
are the special essays of particular masters to 
be studied and delivered from memory,* without 
swerving to the right or left. But the Pallavi 
is the essay of the singer himself. The style 
of the Riga must no doubt be preserved ; and 
the measure of the Thila must rigorously be 
Kept up. All else is the choice of the artist. 
‘He may pile sangathis on sangathis, turn from 
äga to råga and even resort to a variety of 
thâla combinations. He may, like a skylark, 
float in the firmament high and fiy whither- 
soever his fancy, taste or ability may lead. But 
come back he must and finally take relief 
in the eduppu or the initial letters of the 
pallavi at the exact position of the thila 
originally allotted to them. The best exponents 
of Pallavi-singing were Periya and Chinna 
Vythies of Sivaganga, Kunrakudy Krishnier, 
Patnam Subramanier, Maha Vythinathier, 
Parameswara Bhagavathar of Palghat, Coim- 


Singing by reading is happily unkown in India. 
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batore Raghavier and last, not least, “Shadkilla 
7. To-day pallavi-singing is at a discount. 
But four or five decades ago, it was in its fullest 
swing. Duels, unheard of to-day, often used 
to take place then. I have myself seen, about 
1885, and enjoyed the beauty of Kunrakudy 
Krishnier and Patnam Subramanier duelling 
with each other in the matter of pallavi- 
singing,* like two big intoxicated elephants im 
the arena at Baroda which, with their limbs 
outstretched, rush upon each other, each 
trying to push, with all its strength, the other 
back but in vain, till at last Mahouts 
intervene and separate them by applying a 
little fire between them ; or like two big water- 
fountains which, rising one above the other, 
curve down in magnificent showers and deepen 
the doubt of the on-lookers as to which of them 
is more attractive. A similar duel Maha 
Vythinathier and Coimbatore Raghavier had 
fought at Trivandrum, about 1872, in the 
august and patronising presence of the then 
Maharaja of Travancore —Avillium Thirunal. 
3. Why should the duel, I may be asked, 
be confined to pallavi alone and not extended 
to other species of singing? Vama and Alapana 
stand on two different footings, while pallavi 
stands on a third footing. Varna and all that 
follow it form so many picces of memory work 
which, whatever may be the number of singers, 
will have only to be repeated, parrotlike, in one 
and the same manner and which creates a 
necessity more for co-operation than for com- 
petition. As between Alapana and pallavi, the 
former is unrestricted and covers over an un- 
Timited area, while the latter is restricted and 
covers over a limited area. In the former, it 
is possible for two or more fighters never to 
approach one another, inasmuch as there is no, 
common point for them to start from, as in the 
case of pallavi, but ever to keep themselves at 
a respectable distance from one another and 
develop the raga each in his own peculiar way, 
so that if one, like Maha Vythinathier, claims 
credit for beauty: another, like Raghavier, 
claims credit for sublimity: while a third, like 
Krishnier, claims credit for symmetrical 
grandeur. But in the case of pallavi-singing, 
the timelimit, the starting point and the 
necessity to turn back oft and on thereto force 

















~Chandamima andariti,” in Sankarabbavanam was 
the Pallavi sung by them. 
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‘the fighters to meet many a time at the starting 
point and rub their shoulders and enable the 
hearers to estimate the fighters’ comparative 
merits and demerits. In short, Alapana is a 
field neither for co-operation nor, for competi- 
tion; Vamam and other modes of singing 
present a field eminently filled for co-operation ; 
While pallavi alone forms a field suited to com- 
petition. Hence duel is out of the question in 
all cases except pallavi. ni 

9. Next Swaras. This is another phase of 
pallavi-singing, not known to any other system, 
fot even to the Hindustani system, of music. 
Instead of using your voice as you did in sing- 
ing pallavi, you have now to use your tongue 
by expressly singing the very notes and pro- 
nouncing their letters. All the rules applicable 
to pallavi-singing are equally applicable to 
swara-singing. The swara combinations, artis- 
tically arranged, are one after another prefixed 
to the burden and the method of such prefixing 
fare manifold, now trembling, now straight- 
going, now crooked-going, now jumping from 
nbove, now fying from below. China Vythi and 
Maha Vythinathier were reputed to be excellent 
swaru-singers. 

10. Next Varnas. Varnam means color. 
Hence varnam-singing must needs indicate the 
particular color or quintessence of the niga 
Selected. Varnas may be described as the 
repositories of some of the more important 
phrases and idioms, so to speak, of Rigas, 
expressed in two sets of swaras adjusted res- 
pectively to two burdens, kept under the 
control of one thiila, Some of them are adapted 
for dancing. ‘They will invariably be long com- 
is. ‘The best exponents of this species 
of singing were Govindasami, Swathi Thirmal, 
Vadivel, Ponniyya, Kuppiet, Chitty, Venkatra- 
mier and Subbarama Dikshithar. 

11. Next Régamélikas. Varnas, as a rule, 
begin and end in the same rága. Some varnas, 
especially, when they are unusually long, have 
been, with a view to avoid the monotonous 
ttine, made to change their rigas at every step. 
"To them the name of Ragamilikas is given. 
‘The exponents of Rigamilikas were Subbarama 
Dikshithar and Subramanier. 

Next Swar This must properly 
be called 'Swarajathis’, for it is nothing else 
than a species of Varna with Jathis (which are 
the outward manifestations of this) instead of 
waras, or very often with an admixture of 
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Jathis and Swaras. Kunrakudy Krishnicr 
brought Swarajiths into prominence, 

33. We now come to Krithis. ‘This species 
is something like Sonnets in English Poetry, 
A Rrithi is usually short but sharp. Tt consists 
of a burden called Pallavi, an auxiliary called 
Anupallavi and an elaboration called Charanam, 
‘The words Pallavi, Anupallayi and Charanam 

dicate respectively the leaf, the stem and the 
root of the tree of a Krithi, In point of metre, 
the scope of the Charanam will usually be that 
of the Pallavi and Anupallayi put together, 9 
that the elaboration may gracefully fit in with 
the burden. Krithis, unlike Varas, are 
entirely free from the intermixture of Swaras 
and have been all along used for devotional 
purposes. Krithi-singing forms, in South India, 
the mainstay of a music performance. You may 
dispense with Varnas and their paraphernalia ; 
you may dispense with Padas, Javalis, Thillanas 
and ‘Themmangus which, by sufferance only, are 
allowed to peep in at the fag-end of the per 
formance ; you may dispense even with Alapana, 
Pallavi and Swaras, But dispense with Krithis 
you cannot, inasmuch as they form the key- 
Stone of the arch of a music performance, while 
all other species of singing (except perhaps 
Pallavi) form so many minor stones playing only 
a subordinate part, On a further consideration, 
it will appear that even Pallavi forms part and! 
parcel of Krithi-singing, inasmuch as it is, as 
it ought to be, nothing else than an extra: 
elaboration of the Pallavi portion of a Krithi. 

14. Kirlhanas are nothing but Krithis with 
two or more Charanams, Tt is mainly the num 
ber of Charariams that makes all the difference 
between Krithis and Kirthanas, In a Krithi, 
tune and sangathis are the guiding factors, 
while, ina Kirthana, praise and prayer of narra- 
tion are the guiding factors, Be it noted that 
Krithis and Kirthanas are alike free from solpha 
passages which form the characteristic features 
of Varnas, Rigamilikas, and Swarajits, Krithis, 
like Thiagaraja’s, will be appreciated only by 
the initiated; while Kirthanas, like Nandanar 
Kirthanams, will be appreciated by all, 

15, Padams, like Lyric Poetry, are love 
songs, throughout which an undercurrent of 
philosophy will invariably rum, ‘The love 
between a god and a goddess—Subramaniem and 
Valli for example—will usually be the subject- 
matter of ‘padams’, in singing which you will 
not find that graded, systematic and symmetrical 
evolution of sangathis of a Krithi nor:the sing- 
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song monotony of a Kirthana, but, in their 
stead, you will have the most catching turn and 
sharp contrast of the raga embodied there. 
Sometimes padas will be very plin singing 
from start to finish. 

16. Javalis are also love-songs and may be 
defined as padams of a lower order. That is to 
say, while the method of singing them both is 
the same, the love inculcated by padas is high 
and points to noble God; but the love inculcated 
by Javalis is low and points to base man. Padas 
may be long but Javalis must be short. 

17. A Thillana is defined to be a song 
consisting mostly of jathis or manifestations of 
a thala, at times tacked on to some wording with 
a view to relieve the monotony of the jathis 
Tt gives more work to the tongue than to the 
Voice. Tt is neither tune nor poetry but entirely 
a matter of rhythm. The birth of thillana was 
in North India whercin the rhythmic influence 
of music has not yet waned in preference to 
tune which to-day is the monopoly of South 
India. Due to the untiring energy of Patnam 
Subramanier and Kunrakudy Krishnier, the 
singing of thillana has been considerably 
developed in South India, 

18. Thiripbukal is an offshoot of thillana. 
Both thiruppubal and thillana lay stress on 
thythm and revel in its varieties. But while 
thillana stops with mere rhythm and appeals 
only to intellect ; thiruppuhal goes a little further 
and, in conjunction with poetry, appeals to the 
emotion as well. 

19. Thevaram is a Dravidian style of sing- 
ing in praise of God. ‘Though nowadays an 
Aryan tinge is given to it, it properly belongs 
to the Dravidian system, where of the various 
Tagas or pans are Innisai, Indolam, Padi and so 
forth. It is a matter for regret that the 
Dravidian system has become a fossil in South 
Tndia, except in a corner of ‘Travancore, where 
it lives under the name of Sopanam. 

20. Themmangu must properly be called 
*Phenpangu’ which means the Southern style. 
Themmangu, as it is, forms the vulgar phase 
of the Dravidian Style, even over which the 
Aryan breeze has already begun to flow. 

21. There are yet three other modes which 
fate however solely used for learning music and 
not for display. They are Saralis (or Swara- 
valis), Alankaras and Githas. Mere permuta- 
tions and combinations of swaras, though 
graded and graduated, form Saralis. When a 
Variety of thálas is introduced, they take the 
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name of Alankaras. When again a variety of 
ragas is introduced, they take the name of 
Githas. 

VOI, 


KALAKSHEPAM. 


x, The word ‘kalakshepam’ literally means 
pastime or any means whereby the time is not 
felt heavily but lightly passed over. In this 
literal sense, a game of cards is kalakshepam 7 
and so is adrunken quarrel. But this is not the 
meaning given to the word now-a-days. 
Kalakshepam is now regarded as a form of public 
preaching plus music; and when a person is 
Wited for a kalakshepam party he never mis- 
understands it for a game of cards or even a 
drunken quarrel, but goes straight to it with 
the certainty of being entertained with some 
thing of music and something of preaching. 

2. Its natural origin has been successfully 
hit by Mr. Addison whom T cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting in detail: “There is 
nothing which we receive with so much 
reluctance as Advice. We look upon the man 
who gives it to us as offering an affront to our 
understanding and treating us like children or 
idiots. We consider the instruction as'an im- 
plicit censure and the zeal which any one shews 
for our good on such an occasion as a picce of 
presumption or impertinence. The truth of it 
isthe person, who pretends to advise, does, 
in that particular, exercise a superiority over ts; 
and can have no other reason for it but. that, 
in comparing us with himself, he thinks us 
defective either in our conduct or our under- 
standing. For these reasons, there is nothing 
so difficult as the Art of making advice agree- 
able; and indeed all the writers, both ancient 
and modern, have distinguished themselves 
among one another, according to the perfection 
at which they have arrived in this Art. How 
many devices have been made use of, to render 
this bitter potion palatable? Some convey their 
instructions to us in the best chosen words; 
others in the most harmonious numbers; some 
in points of wit; and others in short proverbs. 
But, among all the different ways of giving 
counsel, T think the finest, and that which 
pleases the most universally, is FABLE, in 
whatsoever shape it appears. If we consider 
this way of instructing or giving advice, it 
excels all others, because it is the least shocking 
and the least subject to those exceptions which 
T have before mentioned. This will appear to 
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us, if we reflect, in the first place, that upon 
the reading (or hearing) of a Fable, we are 
made to believe we advise ourselves. We peruse 
the author (or, for that matter, we listen to the 
‘story-teller) for the sake of the story and 
consider the precepts rather as our own conclu- 
sions than his instructions. The Moral insinu- 
ates itself imperceptibly; we are taught by 
surprise and become wiser and better unawares. 


“In short, by this method a man is so far over- 


reached ns to think he is directing himself, while 
he is following the dictates of another, and 
‘consequently is not sensible of that which is the 
‘most tinpleasing circumstance in advice. In the 
‘next place, if we look into human nature, we 
shall find that the mind is never so much pleased 
as when she exerts herself in any action that 
„gives her an idea of her own perfections and 
abilities. ‘This natural pride and ambition of 
the Soul is very much gratified in the reading 
(or hearing) of a Fable. Everything appears to 
him like a discovery of his own. This oblique 
manner of giving advice is so inoffensive that 
if we look into ancient histories, we find the 
‘wise men of old very often choose to give counsel 
in Fables,” 
3 One notable instance is given by Mr. 
Addison himself: “Sultan Mahmoud, by 
tual wars abroad and his tyranny at home, 

iad filled his dominions with ruin and desolation 
and half unpeopled the Persian Empire. ‘The 
Vizier to this great Sultan pretended to have 
Jeamned of a certain dervish to understand the 
language of birds, so that there was not a bird 
that could open its mouth but the Vizier knew 
what it was it said. As he was one evening 
with the Sultan, on return from hunting, they 
saw a couple of Owls upon a tree that grew 
near an old wall out of a heap of rubbish, ‘T 
would fain know," said the Sultan, ‘what those 
two Owls are saying to one another; listen to 
their discourse and give me an account of 
‘The Vizier approached the tree, pretending to 
be very attentive to the two Owls. Upon his 
return to the Sultan, he said: ‘Sir, T have 
heard part of their conversation, but’ dare not 
tell you what it is." The Sultan would not be 
satisfied with stich an answer; but forced him 
to repeat word for word every thing the Owls 
had said, ‘You must know then,’ said the 
Vizier, "that one of these Owls has a son and 
the other, a daughter—between whom they are 
now upon a treaty of marriage. ‘The father of 
the son said to the father of the daughter in 
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my hearing: 
marriage, provided you will settle upon your 
daughter 50 ruined villages for ber portion’. 
‘To which the father of the daughter replied :— 
“Instead of 50, I will give her 500, if you please, 
God grant a long life to Sultan Mahmoud! 
Whilst he reigns over us, we shall never want 
ruined villages’. ‘The Sultan was so touched 
with this news that he rebuilt the towns and 
villages which had been destroyed and from 
that forward consulted the good of his people. 

4. For this tong quotation, I hope you will 
excuse me; for, docs it not give you delight 
and at once insight into the origin of our Insti- 
tution of Kalakshepum, which is nothing but 
Story-telling interspersed with music? Our 
ancients had already anticipated Addison and 
presented to the world the old, old PANCHA- 
THANTHRA, from out of which Æsop's 
Fables, Boceacio's Decameron, and even Arabian 
Nights sprouted, 

‘The historical origin of Kalakshepam 
be traced back further than even Pancha- 
thanthra, that is to the time of the very Vedas. 
For, we hear that Kalakshepams used to be held 
during the intervals of Vedic Vaugas or sacri- 
fices and they consisted in the recital, for the 
benefit of those that were not privileged to study 
the Vedas, of stories contained in the various 
Upanishads. Later on, rhapsodies of the Epics 
took the place of Kalakshepam, as in 
Greece. For, do we not hear of Kusa and Lava 
having rhapsodised the Ramayana before Rama 
himself? Tt was however from the time of Lord 
Buddha that the modern phase of Kalakshepam 
has had its beginning. 

6. Tt is rather curious to note that, while 
the people wanted more and more of Kalakshe- 
pam, Buddha and his followers were bent upon 
giving them more and more of dry public speak- 
ing minus musie. For, it is a historical fact 
that the Buddhists and the Jains did not favour 
music, in its practical side, on account of their 
puritanic principles, however much—strange to 
sty—some of them delighted to write on its 
theory and science; and that both Buddhism 
and Jainism developed in their Inter stage, an 
extremely perverted view on the philosophy of 
desire. One of their chief tenets, every school 
hoy knows, was the extinction of desire. ‘They 
worked up this tenet a Tittle too much and 
argued fallaciously thus: “the Rose is good bit 
its thorn is bad ; since they persist in growing 
together, both of them must be discarded”. The 
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idea of plucking the rose and chucking the thorn, 
was not within their purview. Hence, together 
with the thorn of its baser side, the very rose of 
music was attempted to be destroyed. Thank 
God that the Guardians pf Humanity deported 
Buddhism to East Asia and interned Jainism in 
Mount Abu. 

7. With the disappearance of these two 
enemies of music, Sangitham began to Sourish 
again ; and with it, the Kalakshepam too. While 
we have to thank Buddha for inaugurating the 
system of public preaching, we must feel grate 
ful to the various kings of the Gupta period for 
patronising the system of Kalakshepam. ‘The 
intelligent patronage,” observed V. A. Smith in 
his History of Indis, “of a series of able and 
wealthy (Gupta) kings for more than a century 
had much to do with the prosperity of the arts 
and sciences”. Lectures on Bhakti interspersed 
with music—the nucleus of modern Kalakshepam 
—were delivered in all temples; and Sanskrit 
dramas written even by kings, like Sri Harsha, 
served to give music an operatic turn. Indeed 
the temples and the theatres became great 
schools of music, during the Gupta period, 
which enhanced the value of Bhakti lectures on 
the one hand and furnished, on the other, a keen 
interest opposed to`the otherwise dry stagere- 
presentation. Hence it was that I said that we 
should feel grateful to the Gupta kings for their 
Kind and intelligent patronage of Kalakshepam. 

S$. Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda ,which appeared 
in the rath century, marked a distinct period in 
the growth of Kalakshepam. It was a lytical 
composition celebrating the love between Radha 
and Krishna and thus gave the anxious people 
not only materials for public preaching but also 
sweet music besides. Even to-day, orthodox 
preachers attach a very sacred importance to 
‘Ashtapadi (which is another name for ‘Gita 
govinda’); and heaven knows with what ecstasy 
they sing the songs contained therein. 

9. With the advent of the Muhammadans in 
the 13th century, music and Kalakshepam began 
to decline for the early Muhammadans were not 
only great iconoclasts but also heartless dis 
couragers of learning and all arts. Fortunately, 
South India was, even in the 13th century, free 
from any Muhammadan attack; and Aladdin 
did not cross the Narbada. Of the various 
South Indian States, the Pandyan Kingdom was 
at its lowest ebb and even the Chola Kingdom 
had lost much of its former splendour. But the 

















Bellals in the south and the Yadavas in the 
north rose into power and enjoyed eminence. 

xo. Now, Aryan music, that left North India, 
for fear of the carly Muhammadans, was able to 
reach the Vadava Kingdom and its further pro- 
gress southward was, for the time being arrested. 
Hence arose in Dowlatabad, the capital of the 
Yadava Kingdom, a very great musician, 
Sharangadev by name, who, basking in the suns 
Shine of King Simhala (1210—1247), produced 
that immortal work, Sangitharainakara, which 
even now stands as the demarcation line between 
the Hindu and Muhammadan periods of Indian 
music. Hence also the Maharattas, the princi- 
pal inhabitants of West India, in and around 
the Yadava Kingdom, became enamoured of 
music and consented to be willing repositories of 
the sacred institution of Kalakshepam Tt is to 
be remembered that the tharanganies, dhandies, 
ovies and sakies with which the modern South 
Indian Bhagavatha* chooses to delight his 
audience are all of Maharatta origin. 

ar. In the next century (14th), music 
revived in North India. And Lochanakavi's 
Rogatharangani entered its first protest against 
the ancient Moorchana-Jathi System ; put an end 
to the confusion of the “three key-notes” ; pro- 
ciaimed the supremacy of the modern shadja 
tonic (middie C); reduced Sharangadev’s 22 
notes to the modern 12; and inaugurated the 
genus-species system of expounding rages which, 
in the hands of Venkatamakhi, crystallized itself 
into an unalterable Code. ‘Along with this 
revival of music, Kalakshepam top lifted its 
head, though it was not recognised as a regular 
institution in North India, till Chaithanya’s 
Bhakti-revival of the rsth century gave it a 
fresh impetus, 

12, By this time a new school of music, 
called the Dhrupad School of Gwalior, came into 
existence and encouraged only classical music as. 
opposed to Tappa or non-classical music. The 
deep, slow and long-drawn music of the new 
school, investing it with an air of awe and 
solemnity, was soon engrafted upon the system 
of Kalakshepam which became thereby immense- 
Iy enriched. 

13. While North India Kalakshepam had 
its own vicissitudes under the Moghuls of the 
16th and 17th centuries South Indian Kalakshe 
pam went on growing, as has been said, in the 
hands of the Maharattas and slowly travelled 


“Thagavathar’ means a religions preacher. 
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from West India down to Madras and took a 
stronghold there from the latter part of the 
Tast century. How South India Kalakshepam 
travelled from West India even to Tanjore will 
he clear by a reference to any historical atlas of 
India wherein the Maharatta Kingdom, which 
Was powerful in the 17th century under Sivaji 
and in the next century under the Peshwas will 
be found to comprise the whole of West India 
and the western portion of the Modern Central 
Provinces as well as the scattered tracts of 
Bellary, Bangalore, Vellore, Arni, Jinji and, last 
Tut not least, the fertile delta of the Cauvery 
With Tanjore as its capital. And, again, as to 
Why South Indian Kalakshepam flourished, while 
its North Indian type languished, in the last two 
centuries, we bave but to take notice of the fact 
that musical compositions, which formed the real 
and substantial manure to fertilise the field of 
Kalakshepam, were plentiful here and rare there. 
For while the mania for book-writing was ram- 
pant in North India, the whole of South India 
Mas going ahead in the matter of musical compo- 
sition. Purandra Doss, for example, wrote many 
‘@ beautiful song in Kanarese. In ‘Travancore, 
Swathi Thirunal (1829—1847) composed his 
devotional songs and Govinda Marar (1798— 
3843) his erudite Varmas. In Thiruvalur, 
Muthuswami Dikshithar (1775—1835) improvis- 
ed his famous Sanskrit songs; while, at Tanjore, 
the epoch-making Thiagaraja (1759—1847) 
poured out his fascinating krithis. 

14. Now, a8 soon as the Maharatta system 
of Kalakshepam reached Tanjore, it had to dash 
itself against its formidab'e rival, the Dravidian 
System, having its own sacred literature of The- 
varam, Thiruppuhal, Thiruvachakam and Thiru- 
kural. There arose, at this juncture, a celebrated 
-person (for God in the plenitude of His Wisdom 
gives man timely agencies)—I say, there arose a 
remarkable performer of Kalakshepams, Krishna 
Bhagavathar of Tanjore, who brought about, as 
it were, a chemical combination of the two 
Systems that met at Tanjore and produced a third 
and new system, deprived of all the angularities 
of its originals. With his keen and observing 
‘eyes, he found that, while the songs of the 
Maharattas were short and crisp and excited but 
emotion, those of the Dravidians were long. and 
tedious but inculcated devotion; that the music 
Of both the systems was all the same in its 
‘Tecitative, not lyrical, stage; and that the way 
pf story-telling was in the one a way of brain- 
confusing digression and in the other of sleep 
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producing length. He therefore steered clear 
of all these defects and even others such as 
vulgarities, irrelevancies, and staleness; and like 
a good captain, conducted the barge of 
Kalakshepam along the ocean of his audience 
with the help of the well-regulated stream of 
religious and devotional stories and the fine sails 
of lyrical songs, as well as with the safe boats 
of the Dravidian sacred literature. 

15. ‘The modern performers of Kalakshepamt 
are but imitators, one way or another, of that 
famous Krishna Bhagayathar. One may be 
more learned, another may command sweeter 
voice, and a third may even pride himself on a 
nimbler leg. But the hard fact remains that 
all subsequent Bhagavathars have been like so 
many trains, good, bad or indifferent, but all 
running on the rails laid out by that great fore- 
runner. ‘The various factors which contribute to 
the success of a modern Kalakshepam are 
peculiarly his own. ‘The prathamapada or intro- 
ductory songs to enliven the expectant audience 
the dhrupad or the deep, slow and long-drawn 
music to invest the performance with an air of 
awe and solemnity; the upakrama or the text of 
the sermon to make known to the people the: 
subject; the telling narration of a story, coupled 

classical music, to illustrate the text chosen; 
the witty sub-stories and lighter songs to form 
a relief for the otherwise monotonous narration; 
and the upasambara or conclusion to draw a 
moral from the original text or from the story 
told to illustrate it—all these are today being 
faithfully followed in the same way as they were 
first exhibited by that great margadarsi. 

16. I said that Krishna Bhagavathar found 
Recitative Music but used, in his Kalakshepam, 
lyrical music. Wherefrom did he get the latter? 
T answer without hesitation that he got it from 
the fascinating Krithis of Thiagaraja, Patnam 
Subramanier and other musicians, pure and 
simple, were already making tse of them. But 
the Bhagavathar’s, especially Krishna Bhaga- 
vathar's predecessors, were, as a class, 
conservative and entertained a doubt whether 
it would be after all proper on their part to 
give up their time-honored recitative musie far. 
the new lyrical style. But Krishna Bhagavathar 
boldly introduced the innovation with the result 
that the Kalakshepam has been, since his time, 
rising more and more into popularity even 
amongst the classes, as opposed to the masses, 
for whose benefit it had been, doubtless, ori- 
ginally intended. If, as Rev. H. A. Popley 
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observed in his Hand-book of Lyrical Evangel- 
ism: “Music is a powerful means of creating 
an atmosphere, and it-is a truism that the at 
mosphere is the most important thing in a reli- 
gious service.” I contend that lyrical music 
is a powerful means of creating a purer atmos- 
phere. Iam tempted here to take you along 
the development of Indian music from its recita- 
tive stage to the lyrical one. But I fear it is a 
pretty long story; and I therefore refer you to 
my article on Origin and Function of Musie 
as well as to my Life of Thiagaraji 

17. When once the principle pf lyrical or 
high class music in the field of Kalakshepam was 
recognised, a mighty revolution set in. The 
field of music gradually became deserted and that 
‘of Kalakshepam came to be more and more over- 
crowded. Singers, whose musical talents were 
below the mark for a ‘pure and simple” musical 
performance but above the mark for the purpose 
of a Kalakshepam, thought they could please the 
classes with their classical music and the masses 
too with their ordinary folklore. This accounts 
for the rush, in the beginning of the present 
century, of indifferent musicians into the field 
of Kalakshepam and also for the idea that who- 
ever despaired to succeed as a Sangitha Vidwan 
could cut a figure as a Bhagavathar. 

18. It was only when, a few years back a 
wrong step was taken, viz., of receiving good 
music as a sufficient compensation for bad 
Preaching, instead of a brilliant omament to 
geod preaching, that the already overcrowded 
field of Kalakshepam became further overerowd- 
‘ed With all sorts of Bhagavathars and that the 
hitherto strong edifice of Kalikshepam began to 
show signs of crumbling here. When finally un- 
leared, or parrot-like taught ladies made bold to 
enter, on the strength of their music, the field 
of Kalakshepam and play the rote of Bhagava- 
thars, the crumbling portions sustained a 
precipitous fall. But thank God that the coming 
down of some portions of the edifice did not 
involve the destruction of its builders as well. 
We have amidst us some leading Bhagavathars 
who could, if they chose, rebuild the fallen 
portions and bring the edifice, as a whole, back 
to its pristine glory. I may even state that a 
few of them have already begun to renew the 
structure. Suggestions have been thrown out 











that no Bhagavathar should be allowed to face 
an audience, unless he produced, whenever re- 


quired, his credentials granted to him by one of 
the Religious Heads or even one of the leading 
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and senior Bhagavathars, certifying that he had 
undergone the necessary previous training and 
discipline both in the matter of music and 
preaching. This arrangement, it is hoped, will 
purge the field of Kalakshepam of its undesir- 
able elements. 

19. I have done with the history of Kala- 

kshepam. There yet remains to be told what place 
Kalakshepam occupied in the story of Hinduism 
other words, what use was or ought to be 
made of it, in the matter of teaching and preach- 
ing the principles of Hinduism or, for that 
matter, of Evangelism too. 
In the latter part of the last century, 
opinions became sharply divided as to whether 
the system of Kalakshepam was intended for the 
benefit of the classes or of the masses. There 
were philosophers or so-called philosophers who 
cared only for abstruse philosophy ot abstract 
metaphysics and regarded the Bhagavathar a5 
wasting his time in singing or story-telling, 
instead of drawing a scholarly distinction 
between Sankara’s Adzwaita and Ramanuja’s 
Visishtadwaita or between the doctrine of trans- 
migration and the law of karma. ‘There were 
certain others, Bhakthas as they might be called, 
who would like to tread in the main line of 
Bhaktimarga with however a side-peep into the 
higher Gnana and who would at one time sit 
with men of fastidious taste to listen to a learned 
discourse on high philosophy and would, at 
another time, sit along with the masses to enjoy 
a popular Kalakshepam. But the large majority 
of the people come under a third category and 
are of emphatic opinion that the kalakshepam is, 
at it has all along been, eminently a matter of 
mass movement; that the performer of Kalak- 
shepam must needs make it a point to satisfy. 
the masses more than the classes; and that to ex- 
pect from a teacher of the masses a lesson 
worthy of being learnt by the classes is as absurd 
as to expect a Professor of Chemistry to teach 
you the substance of the four Mysore Wars or 
draft for you a Memo of Appeal to be filed in 
the High Court. 

2r. My own view of the institution of 
Kalakshepam is a compromise of all these three 
views. I have often regarded the position of a 
Bhagavathar as similar to that of the Editor of 
a newspaper. What do you find in a newspaper? 
Tr opens with advertisements; only a certain 
class of its readers will anxiously peruse them, 
not all. ‘Turn, then, to the leader; it is on the 
‘Mosquito Problem; doctors may read it and 
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others are likely to skip over it. The next 
article is on the recent discovery of an inscrip- 
tion at Thirukkalikunram; the historian, or 
Perhaps the antiquarian, may reid it and otters 
will skip over it. ‘The next article is on an 
interesting point of Law; the judges and law- 
yers may read it and not others, The next 
article is on the latest method of teaching 
Geography; the poor schoolmasters may read it 
and not others. The next article is the arrest of 
Mr. so and so; perhaps all will read it, it being 
sensational news. ‘Thus it is clear that the 
contents of a newspaper do not—nay, cannot— 
please all the readers alike. Every reader must 
therefore remember that the newspaper is 
intended not for him alone but also for so many 
others having so many tastes, all different from 
‘his. So, when he finds in it articles that do not 
‘interest him, he must think that they must be 
Of some interest to others but should not 
‘condemn the newspaper, as a whole, as being 
the product of a needy blockhead. 

22. Similar to the position of the Editor is, 
I repeat, the position of the Bhagavathar. I 
regard the big assembly he has to face as a world 
în itself, though in miniature, Some may 
have come for music alone; some for dis- 
course alone ; some for the beautiful violin- 
playing; some for the sublime drum-play ; 

d some for satisfying their idle curiosity. It 
is not possible for one poor individual Bhagava- 
thar to satisfy, equally, the different tastes of 
a hydra-headed assembly. He should be 
judged in fairness. If the Bhagavathar waxes 
eloquent in his discourse, the musicloving por- 
tion of his audience must patiently wait for their 
tum. Again if he gocs on with his enrapturing 
music, the discourse-loving portion of his 
audience must remember that they have already 
had their turn and that the other portion must 
likewise have theirs. But a well-trained 
Bhagavathar, having a mint of philosophical 
principles, a fund of epic or puranic or thealogi- 
teal stories, store of soul-stirring songs, and a 
great deal of common sense will, I am sure, not 
find it dificult to interest even a hydra-headed 
assembly. 

23. In writing the Life of Thiagaraja I had 
occasion to make reference to Thiagaraja's 
father, Rama Brahmam, as being an out-and- 
out Bhagavathar; and my description there of 
his position as a Bhagavathar will be of some 
interest to you “Rama Brahmam regarded 
himself as the legate of the skies, his theme 

















Divine, his office sacred and his credentials 
clear; and he delighted to think that he had the 
sare privilege of being a negotiator between 
God and Man, He might well be proud of his 
Bhagavathar’s position. For, if the whole of 
humanity is regarded as a big army marching 
towards the goal of salvation, Bhagavathats may: 
be said to lead the van, while judges of law 
courts may be said to bring up the rear. While 
it is the function of both to lead man to the 
right track; Bhagavathars can perform this with 
greater success than judges, Murderers may be 
hanged; but murder will never cease. If how- 
ever, positive maxims of advice are proclaimed 
by the preachers, how many crimes will dis- 
appear from the world. Indeed the Bhaga- 
vathar's mission is noble and their function is 
sacred. They establish the strong, restore the 
weak, reclaim the wanderer and bind the broken 
heart.” Thus the position of a Bhagavathar, 
like that of the pulpit orator, must ever stand 
acknowledged as the most important and effec- 
tual guard, support and ornament of virtue's 
cause. Hence it behooves every Bhagavathar 
and, for that matter, every pulpit orator to be 
very careful of his life and manners, 
“To bid the pleadings of self-love be still, 
Resign his own and seck his Maker's will, 
To spread the page of Scripture and compare 
His conduct with the laws engraven there ;”” 
and also not to render himself liable to the 
poet's attack, viz, 
“Some decent in demeanour while they preach 
‘That task performed, relapse into themselves; 
And having spoken wisely, at the close 
Grow wanton, and give proof to ev'ry eye, 
Whoever was edified, themselves were not,” 
‘There is still a further value in the institution 
of Kalakshepam, that it produces, preserves, 
Protects and promotes sacred literature and” 
sacred music. Thevaram. ‘Thiruppuhal and 
Nandan Charitram—to take only a few—are all 
fo many offshoots of the institution of Kalak- 
pam. ‘The modem way of performing 
Ramayanam Series, Mahabbaratam Series and. 
Bhagayatham Series and thereby popularising 
the principles of ithihasas and puranas as well 
as the stories embodying them, would not have 
been thought of, but for the institution of 
Kalakshepam, 

24. ‘The effect of Kalakshepam on music is 
very wholesome, at least, as wholesome as the 
eight Gregorian Modes are said to have been in 
western Christendom, during the time of Charle- 
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magne. Kalakshepam, as the Gregorian Modes 
once did in Europe, keeps the running water of 
music in India crystal and pure and never 
allows it to get muddy. Sir Hugh Allen, 
Principal of the Royal College of Music, 
London, complained: “Music tends to go to 
the baser side; and commercialism has driven 
the musicians to adjust their arts to suit the 
taste of the largest numbers”. This sort of 
fear India has not; because of the preserving 
hand of the institution of Kalakshepam. 

as. Rev. H. A. Popley (Y. M. C. A., 
Madras) has given the following account of the 
history of Kalakshepam in Christianity — 
“There is no doubt that the Institution of 
Kalakshepam is linked on to Roman Catholicism 
and that it is much more common for Roman 
Catholics to gather together in their houses and 
halis and have regular Bhajanas than for Pro- 
testants. Owing to the influence of men like 
Beschi and Robert de Nobili, Roman Catholics 
got into sympathy with indigenous ideas and 
methods. Vethanayagam Pillsi’s book of songs 
called Sarena, Keesthens ix an iustration of 

26. “Among Protestants Vedanayagam 
Sastri and his family were among the first defi- 
nitely to take up this method, They started a 
school of music and of Kalakshepam in Tanjore 
and practically every branch of their family has 
taken it up in some form or another. Veda- 
nayagam Sastri composed a large number of 
Biblical dramas dealing in an imaginative way 
‘with the story of salvation. It was natural that 
in Tanjore, which is one of the great centres of 
original music in South India and the home of 
Thyagaraja, South India’s greatest musician, 
this development should make its appearance in 
the Christian Church. 

27. “In the Maratha country also among 
the Christians the Keertan, as it is called there, 
fs very popular and has been from early times. 
‘The Keertan is a musical and dramatic perform- 
ance of a Bible story. As Mr. Ramaswami Iyer 
has told us, Maharashtra is the original home of 
the Kalakshepam. It is interesting to note that 
Maharashtra has produced one of the greatest 
Stan poets of the see, Narayana Manan 


28. “Following upon Vedanayagam Sastriar, 
Abraham Pandithar of Tanjore sought to 
develop music in every possible way and helped 
forward the Kalakshepam very considerably. 
About twenty years ago, in addition to the com- 
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pesitions of Vedanayagam Sastriar there were 
a few musical dramas of Old Testament and 
New Testament stories stich as Joseph, Esther, 
the Prodigal Son and so on. 

29. “It was however the custom to use these 
rather for the entertainment of Christian 
audiences than from any evangelistic motive. 
Vedanayagam Sastriar and his family used to 
perform their Kalakshepam regularly in Hindw 
homes and palaces and they were very much 
appreciated by the Hindus. No doubt they had 
their evangelistic use but that was not the 
principal motive behind them. It was about 
twenty years ago that the definite evangelistic 
value of the Kalakshepam came to be recognized 
and attempts began to be made to utilise it, Mr. 
L. I. Stephen, who was thea working with the 
‘London Mission in Madras as a special evangelis- 
tic worker, began to adopt this method in Madras. 
and also in his tours in the Moffusil. He had 
already composed a number of songs having as 
their object the presentation of Christian truth 
in the vehicle of music. He was a student of 
Johannes, one of the most skilful musicians in 
‘Madras and had acquired a very wide and 
thorough knowledge of Indian music. As a 
result of this development it was decided to 
publish a small book on Bible stories rendered 
into simple Iyrics which could be used as the 
basis for Christian Kalakshepams. ‘This was 
published in the vear 1914 under the title of the 
Hand-book of Musical Evangelism. 

30. “A collsteral development which helped 
this forward was the growth of musical festivals 
in the Madura Mission. Their great September 
Festival has for many years included a special 
musical festival in which some Christian drama 
or other has been musically rendered, ‘The 
appeal of these not only to the Christian com- 
munity but to the Hindus and Mahommedans: 
of Madura has been noted and commented upon. 
a result of this development in 
South India similar movements have been started 
in Western and Northern India. A school has 
been held in Western India for one or two years 
and schools are proposed for the United Pro- 
vinces and Bengal. It has led to a considerable 
development of the study of Indian mmsic in 
schools, particularly in girls’ schools. That is 
however outside our purview at present. 

32. ‘The Hindu method of Kalakshepam, 
has been very well described by Mr. M. $. Rama- 
swami Aiyar in his informing and interesting 
essay ; so, it is not necessary to say anything 
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further on that head except that the important 
point that cmerges is that the Kalakshepam in 
Hinduism is meant to be at its best a vehicle of 
prophetic utterance. 

33- “In Christian evangelism the use of the 
Kalakshepam involves two things. First, an 
attitude of sympathy with Indian thought and 
methods, It means that our aim is not denun- 
ciation or compulsion, but persuasion and illu- 
mination. Secondly, it involves the method of 
conveying truth by means of story and song in 
a dramatic fashion, It represents the 
picturesque and discursive method of Hinduistn 
father than the dogmatic method of 
Christianity.” 

34 In fine, I shall close this subject with 
drawing your special attention to some of the 
‘more dangerous pitfalls of Kalakshepam which 
‘even a foreigner like Rev, Popley was able to 
recognise, viz.— 

“(1) Over-emphasis on the musical side so that 
‘the impression carried away is simply one of 
good music, 

(a) Over-claboration of the story resulting 
in a blurred picture. 

(3) Excessive discursiveness so that the 
contral idea is lost, Sometimes this shows itself 
in an over-loading with humorous illustrations. 
A little humour is a good thing, but like too 
‘much salt it spoils the dish, ‘The gift of humour 
is a dangerous gift and should be used in 
moderation. 

(4) A tendency to mere emotionalism and 
compromise. 

Sympathy may degenerate into sentiment and 
Jove of popularity may lead to compromise, 

"The only way to avoid these dangers is to 
have a strong spiritual life and a clear 
knowledge of the ‘Truth and close communion 
with God.” 
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Murony AND HARNONY. 


1, Lord Sydenham, an Ex-Governor of 
Bombay, once addressed the students of the 
Bombay Gandharva Mahavidyalya thus:—'In 
the direction of harmony, the West has gone 
much further than the East and is still moving. 
Tt is in the structure of its harmony that the 
Western music is more complex than the 
Eastern. ‘This difference of musical taste, how- 
‘ever it may have arisen, has an important result 
in the absence of concerted music in India. The 
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co-operation of large numbers of voices or of 
instruments in producing a joint effect of power- 
fully reacting upon performers as well as 
audiences cannot find a place in the musical 
education of the Indian people. India cannot 
adequately realise the exaltation of spirit, the 
excitement and the vivid impressions which are 
created by the noble choruses of a Handel's 
Oratorio, by the symphonies of the great 
European masters and even by the choral singing 
of a regiment on the march or of a gathering of 
Welsh holiday-makers, I confess to, my mind 
this seems to be a want in the music of India.’ 

a. ‘The late lamented Sir 'T. Muthuswamier, 
High Court Judge of Madras, diluted the Lord's 
one-sidedly strong opinion in his own charac~ 
teristie way:—"By mutual contact, both 
systems may gain from a scientific point of 
view ! 











Mr. A. M. Chinnaswami Mudaliar, 
author of Oriental Music, opposed the Judge and 
observed—""The laws of modern European 
Harmony, which recognise no rfigas at all and 
permit the interpolation of accidentals foreign to 
the melody-moulds are quite ill-suited for 
oricntal music.” Mr. P. A. Ramakrishnier, an 
ex-Sub-Judge wrote to the Madras Hindu:— 
“Indian music is, like the Pacific Ocean, passive, 
calm and serene; while the European music 
is, like the Atlantic Ocean, stormy, aggressive 
and boisterous. Tt is true that the Panama 
Canal has connected both the oceans, But has 
it changed the nature of the waters?” Again, 
“Indian music,” observed Tagore, “is like the 
night pure, deep and tender; while the 
European music is like the day a flowing con- 
course of vast harmony, composed of concord 
and discord and many disconnected fragments- 
‘They both stir us; yet the two are contrary in 
spirit. But that cannot be helped. At the root, 
nature itself is divided into day and night, unity 
and variety, finite and infinite. We Indians 
live in the realm of night and we are over- 
powered by the sense of the One and Infinite. 
Our music draws the listener away beyond the 
limits of everyday human joys and sorrows and 
takes us to that lonely region of the soul which 
ics beyond the phenomenal universe, while 
European music lead us to a variegated dance 
through the endless rise and fall of human grief 
and joy.” Mr. C, R. Srinivasa Iyengar, a 
member of the Musie Committee constituted by 
the Government of Madras wrote to me on 
oth October, 1921: “Wou know tbat I agree 






























with you on all points and only regret that those 
in power and wealth are too careless and in- 
different to the excellences of our system and too 
partial towards the dry, angular and curveless 
music of the West, with its pretended Harmony 
which is after all artificial.” Mr, Krishna Row, 
of Mysore, confirmed Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
when he observed: ‘The element of harmony 
of the West is present in nature more where 
there is, discord than concord. Absence of 
proper illustrations from Nature of the existence 
of harmony for the expression of internal 
emotion strengthens our view that it is only a 
work of artificial innovation” He then pro- 
ceeded to explain why such an ‘artificial’ har- 
mony became so popular in Europe: If we 
analyse what charm there is in cricket, chess, 
cards or the paper-chase we shall find how, even 
with materials which are by themselves totally 
void of any higher purpose, artifice can weave 
a web of imaginative pleasure and attract a host 
of admirers. When we see how fortunes are 
staked on the results of cricket matches and 
how intoxicated are players while engaged in 
cards, is there any wonder that harmony should 
find a large number of supporters?” 

4. Even in Eurppe, Tartini loved harmony 
and Rousseau loved melody. In this doubtful 
condition to which of the two—Melody and 
Harmony—should India give the palm? 

s. But what is meant by ‘Melody’ and 
‘Harmony’? ‘That we must first understand 
‘The vital point of difference between the two 
fies in whether the notes in a given octave are 
produced successively or simultaneously. In 
the former case, you have ‘Melody’ ; while, in 
the latter, you have ‘Harmony’. ‘Touch, for 
instance, Sa—Pa—Sa successively and you get 
melody; and touch the same ‘Sa—Pa—Sa’ 
simullaneously and you get harmony. Melody 
can be produced by one voice, while harmony 
can be produced only by two or more voices. 
Melody encourages individualistic music and 
asserts the superiority of voice over instruments; 
‘while harmony leads to. concerled music and 
drowns the voice in the ocean of instruments. 

6, Mr. Krishna Row gives us two happy 
illustrations to bring home, even into the minds 
‘of children, the real difference between melody 
and harmony. “When a feeling agitates a 
petson, it exhibits itself by means of a conti- 
titted voice, which is only a flow of a single 
sound varying in pitch here and there. On 
analysis it will be found to resemble a chain of 
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single notes, which succeed one another, It is 
impossible that at the sume time two notes ean 
sound together ; for, in melody which expresses 
the feeling of the heart, single sounds succeed 
one another, But when a person stands on thè 
shores of mighty ocean, a fecling of grandeur 
enters into his heart. ‘The waves beat against 
the shore in rapid succession; various birds 
hover over it here and there with their sweet 
sounds; the hissing of the wind and the bustle 
of the people add a charm to the scene. What 
kind of music can express the feeling thus 
aroused? It is only the ‘harmony’ of the West, 
One instrument expresses the splashing of the 
waves; another represents the hissing of the 
wind ; a third represents the cries of the birds ; 
and a fourth expresses the sounds of human 
voices. All these sounds, though each varies in 
intensity in its own course proceed simultaneous 
ly and constitute music, which is termed 
Harmony in the West.” 

7. Oliver Goldsmith, in his Deserted Village, 
gives us a fine example of harmony of sounds 
in Nature: 

“Sweet was the sound, when oft, at 

evening's close, 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 

‘Phere, as I passed with careless steps 

and slow, 

‘The mingled notes came softened from 

below; 

‘the swain responsive as the milkmaid sang, 

‘Phe sober herd that lowed to meet 

their young, 

‘The noisy geese that gabled over the pool, 
the playful children just let from sehopl, 
‘The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the 

whispering wind, 
‘The loud laugh that spoke the vacant tind, 
































‘These all in sweet confusion sought 
the shade, 

And filled cach pause the nightingale 
had made." 


It is this “sweet confusion’? of sounds that the 
Westerners choose to call Harmony in music. 
8. You will now be in a position to under- 
stand that an Indian mind is meditative, while 
a European mind is demonstrative ; that the 
mind-impression affects an Indian, while the 
sense-impression affects a European; that 
melody comes from the mind-impression, while 
harmony comes from the sense-impression ; that 
melody lets emotion out, while harmony lets 
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emotion, while emotion causes melody. 
Lord Sydenham regrets that harmony is 
in India. » But is not melody still 
‘a want in Europe? Why is he more anxious to 
‘thrust harmony into India than to take in 
melody into his country? ‘The truth is that our 
_ ex-Provincial Satrap quite forgot that the 
_ Indians had intuitively perfected their Melody, 
while the Europeans had disregarded the 
melodic system, clean jumped over it and deve- 
joped the system pf Harmony ; that while the 
Indian system remained fully true to Nature, 
“the European System leaned more and more to 
“artifice; and that while it is a luxury for the 
Indians to become acquainted with Harmony, 
it is a sheer necessity for the Europeans to get 





Harmony in a sense, 

in this connection let 

Di S. N -Tagore speak for me. “Hindu 
sic" he “is not devoid of harmony 
ven in its limited sense and the first note, 
ever blends readily with succes- 


By Mr. D. N. 


Readers of fictionin these days find it 
difficult to appreciate the delicate art of Jane 
Atisten’s novels. Bred in the cult of Ibsen, they 
find, only, meaningless trivislities in her works, 
‘which fail to satisfy their temperamental needs. 

ertainly this'is natural; for the most revolu- 
tionary of centuries has passed over our heads 
‘since Walter Scott fell in love with Jane Austen's 
art, andl even in her own age she was something 
of an inexplicable anachronism. She was a 
classic writing in Romantic age,—a classic in 
the sense that Addison and Goldsmith were, and 
Landor and Keats were not. Although the 
Lyrical Ballads syncBrénised with Pride and 
Prejudice, in spirit they were widely separated. 
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in Europe is the practice of singing 

persotis With different*instraments, as:soprano, 
alto, tenor, bass, ete., sometimes mixed ‘up with 

a thunder here and the warbling of birds there. 
Do we want that kind of Harmony? ‘hatis the 
question. Mr, Chinnaswami Mudaliar answers: 
“There is really no necessity to fuse Melody 
and Harmony. Each system has its own 
charms and can be enjoyed best on its own 
ground.” Surely a fusion of the two will end 


inthe produetion of a hybrid. And to com- 
plain that Tidian music has no Harmony is 
tantamount fo complaining that there isn Sum 
in’ the: night, À 


10. I, for one, would suggest that the Indian 
Musician! may leas Harmony of the West as a 
matter of cuosity but ever Keep it datiner Hct 
the Indian System in which it should never be 
engrafted. I would further inform Lord Syden- 
ham that he and others of his opinion “cannot 
adequately realise the exaltation of spirit, the 
excitement and the vivid impressions: which are 
created by the noble" songs of Thiagaraja, by 
the spirited Krithis of Dikshithar and even by 
the choral singing of Gopalakrishna Bharathi’s 
Puliars—all being fortunately untainted by an 


artificial and “pretended” Harmony- f 


io en 


JANE AUSTEN. 


GHOSH, M.A. 


If Jane Austen at all cared for the new move- 
ment, it was to make fun of it in the delicious 
vein "fone of her favourite heroine. - What 

hef feelings towards real romance were, we have 
hardly any means of knowing ;—perhaps they 
were not very complementary, But certainly the 
pseudo-Romantitism of German extract,—the, 
Ballads of’ Monk Lewis, or the Tales-of Horror 
by Mrs. Radeliffe—was regarded by her with 
feelings of contempt which found masterly 
expression in hier Northanger “Abbey. So com- 
plete was her detachment from the spirit of her 
age that she was able to escape the influence of 
Rousseau, to which even the matronly and 
reserved Miss Edgeworth fell a prey. | 











> Indeed the tastes of Jane Austen were frankly 
anti-romantic.. This is conspicuously displayed 
in the attitude of reverence she always displayed 
for the: tales of Crabbe. She affiliates herself 
‘quite naturally to that school of writers of whom 
Goldsmith was the last accomplished repre- 
sentative. ‘The most superficial reader will be 
struck with the resemblance. of Pride. and 
Prejudice with The Vicar of Wakefield. The 
difference is, of course, palpable. While Jane 
Austen with “admirable artistic judgment 
eschewed the heavy didacticism of Goldsmith's 
novel, she was unable to re-capture the kindly 
humour of Fhe Vicar which exhales a graceful 
‘aroma through ‘the book. In Goldsmith we 
admire the rampant. tenderness of that spirit of 
humanism which was fostered by the revolution- 
ary: principles and which reached its perfection 
in Lamb's Essays of Elia. But Jane Austen has 
the “traditional 18th century manner,—satiric, 
sarcastic and reserved. | Her tastes were moulded 
on the Spectator, hier critcism of which in the 
Northanger Abbey must not be taken to repre- 
sent her own feelings but as inspired rather by 
the dramatic exigencies of her art. Her literary 
style again was acquired from Johnson. In 
another way, she reproduced the 18th century 
comedy of manners which Sheridan had carried 
to a point very near perfection, and which per- 
sists even to our days, in the dramas of Oscar 
Wilde, Sir James Barrie and others. 

In a luminous sentence, Mr. Chesterton has 
summed up the secret of Jane Austen's art. Tt 
is this, “Jane Austen knew what she knew, like 
a sound dogmatist; she did not know what. she 
did not know, like a sound Agnostic." This 
sums up her excellence as well as her defect 
Her experience of life was limited to the com- 
mon-place monotony. of a middle-class society. 

© Anil ont of her well-defined limits, she never 
ventured out in the search of that out-of-the- 
way knowledge of human nature that again and 
again marred the best attempts of -Charlotte 
Bronti—her severest critic. “Three or four 
families is the very best thing to work on,”” she 
said, and worked on this principle. Indeed, her 
remarkable perception of her own limitations in 
the art of creative fiction is a testimony to her 
shrewed common-sense and sanity. Tt comes out 
strongly in the dignified and polite refusal that 
she sent to the Librarian of the Prince Regent, 
When he requested her to write a historical novel 
glorifying the house of Brunswick. Not even 
ambition could delude her to an attempt of what 














to her) was an impossibility. Jane Austen’ 
Work is defective in so far as a limitation 
is a defect, It isat the root of that facility 
with which she glided on to reproduc- 
tions of similar situations in different novels. 
Tt is a defect which we notice in many 
of our modren accomplished Indy novelists in 
Bengal—notably Sm, Anurupa Devi and Sm: 
Indira Devi: It also explains the want of variety 
in incidents which is an infinite source of 

tony to the average reader of fiction, who. 
sensation rather than subtlety, 

But these defects were more than counter- 
balanced: by“her consummate powers in the 
representation of common-place reality 
investiture with all the impalpable at 
romance. Variety of incident is compensat 
variety of characterisation. In the bye-ways 
life there may be much to interest us, but in the 
high-ways, we are usually unobseryant of petty 
details, engrossed by the totality of our collective 
impressions. Tt was reserved for Jane Austen to 
transform with the magic perfection of her art 
the most trivial incidents of daily life into 
charming. novelties, throbbing with life and 
vitality. Here we have the trie artist ; who 
can arrest for us those fleeting imperceptible 
elements which, thonch we do not regard them 
—in fact we iimore them—yet in reality forth the 
greater portion of our life. Does not Jane 
Austen illustrate Browning's splendid conception 
of the function of the artist— 

For, don’t you mark, w 
we love * 

First when we see them painted, things 
we have heard, 

Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see: 

And so they are‘better, painted—better to 
us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given 
for that. 

‘Phe great secret 
aristocratic reserve of her expression. She has 
the delicate artistic reticence, the self-suppression 
of emotional hysteria so characteristic of the 
“classic” art. ‘This is’ what Charlotte Bronté 
adversely criticised as wint of poetry. Charlotte 
Bronté is notoriously efftisive. 
poctry and “sentiment” is what we would 
call theatricality and sentimentalism. She was 
carrying ón the Byronic tradition in fiction along 
with Disracli and Lytton, If we place M. Paul 
or Mr. Rochester beside Jane Austen's Mr. 
Darcy or Mr. Knightly, the difference becomes 


re so made, that 
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obvious. Jane Austen represents in the midst 
‘of the emotional disturbance of the Ranasacence 

of Wonder the traditional reserve of the 18th 
century, ‘The self-effacement of the artist is 

‘The most sensational incidents in 

belween—are 
treated with a detachment which takes away 
the fire but leaves behind something that is 
quintessential for real enjoyment, She was not 
“passion’s slave.’ Critics have noted her 
Mbalanced temper.” Unlike Richardson (whom, 
however, she seems to have admired) she never 
sought to accentuate the vigour of emotion or the 
depth of sensibility. Richardson's pathos often 
reminds us of the heroics of Otway and the 
Restoration dramatists. But Jane Austen is free 
“from all stich extravagance and carries us back 
to Addison. 

Another fundamental characteristic of Jane 
Austen's novels is her sense of humour. 
Macaulay, with his usual taste for hyperboles, 
‘has immortalised it as Shakesperean, which 
‘most manifestly is not, as its basis is not 
sympathy for human failings. Jare Austen's 
humour partakes more of the nature of delicate 

caricature. She had an exquisite sense of pro- 
portion. She admired sanity which depends on 
‘totality of comprehension. The frailties of man- 
kind appear pitiful because of a deficiency against 
the back-ground of exaggerated seriousness 
Which mankind places upon life, and she 
regarded them more with scorn than with 
sympathy. ‘ What do we live but to make 
| sport of our neighbour and laugh at thei, in our 
turn,'’—she makes Mr. Bennett say, and it is a 
Precise statement of her personal attitude, But 
the laugh was not that of sympathetic interest. 
Her worst character has no part in her 
sympathy. The officious insolence of Catherine 
De Burgh, the hypocritical philanthropy of 
Mrs. Norris, Mrs. Elton with her Maple Groves 
nnd Mr, E'I, or Tsabella Phorpe with her mer- 
eenary selfishness are pitilessly represented, 
Even those characters which are not wicked, she 
cannot resist the temptation of ridicule, ‘The 
garrulity of well-meaning innocence thas been 
immortalised in Mrs. Bates. Mrs. Bennet with 
her vulgar propensities is a masterpiece of 
ridicule. ‘The valetudinarian Mr. Woodhouse, 
the cynical Mr. Bennet, the benevolent but 
reserved Sir Edward Bertram, the super- 
ilious politeness of General ‘Tilney afford us 
examples of this power in modified setting. We 
may note in passing that whatever sympathy 
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Jane Austen expended over her characters, she 
‘did in the portraiture of the fathers in hier novels, 
—in this affording a striking contrast to the 
manner of Shakespeare, who with a few excep- 
tions, never lost an opportunity of satirising the 
fathers in his plays. Of course, Jane Austen's 
masterpiece is Mr, Collin ‘He will take his 
place among the immortals in fiction, ‘Where is 
nothing like him in English literature, He isa 
representative of Jane Austin’s art as Falstaff 
is of Shakespeare's, Uncle Tobias of Smolett’s, 
Parson Adams of Fielding’s, Dugald Dalgetty of 
Scott's and Pickwick of Dickens? ‘The carica- 
ture is perfect and inimitable. Indeed Jane 
Austen's delicate sense of the ironic comedy of 
life is one of the few perpetual delights of 


literature. - 


‘The basis of this, we have observed 
her taste for symmetry and proportions. 
and diversities, whims and inconsistencies” did. 


divert her as it diverted her favourite heroine, 
and she laughed at them by caricaturing them. 
In this she resembled Dickens, with a fund 

mental difference. 


Her exaggerations did not 
violate the truth of her delineations: She knew 
that “one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin” What she does is to emphasise the 
individuality of each by a subtle exaggeration 
of the particular idiosyncracies peculiar to each, 
Somewhat censorious in life, as her biographer 
shows, her temperament is reflected ini her work 
where she judged cach character by rigid 
standards of natural proportions. Tt is not 
difficult to realise her personal sympathies and 
antipathies found their best reflection in Emma 
and Elizabeth. Elizabeth, indeed, may be 
Tooked upon as an instance of dramatic self- 
portraiture. 

But what gives Jane Austen her best claim 
to a place beside the greatest English writers, i$ 
her sense of architectonic, which is the law of 
proportion applied to the art of developing a 
story. No English novelist before her or since 

shown an equal power in constructing 
n coherent, consecutive story. ‘There is not an 
clement that is superfluous, In tkis she is 
real classic. A critical examination of the plot 
of any of her novels will show with what splendid 
ert she utilises smmall,—apparently insignificant 
touches—in anticipating the incidents that 
follow. Tt is these which enable her to manage 
the greatest transition of feclings with the least 
violence to our tastes. For example, we are not 
taken by surprise when Knightley proposes fo 
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‘Emma and is accepted by her. There has been 
no direct prelude to real love, and yet we feel 
with Mrs, Weston that after all and above all it 
is the most natural thing she could do. Tt is 
because Jane Austen had charged all that they 
had said and done before the happy climax with 
more meaning than meets the eye, Greater is 
the triumph in Pride and Prejudice. Elizabeth 
passes from active hatred to active love for 
Darcy. What are the accessories? We hardly 
Know, That Elizabeth, so eminently sensible, 
Should be won over by the fatuous gossip of a 
devoted servant or allured by the splendour of 
Pemberlcy does not seem possible to anyone. 
Darcy's help in securing Lydia's marriage is a 
Jater incident. In one slight touch, it seems to 
tis, the transition has been effected, and that 
touch is the deft touch of a master, When 
Elizabeth saw Darcy’s picture at Pemberley, 
she could detect in it the smile she had often 
seen when he had gazed at her, Jane Austen 
carefully reminds us of that, It is slight and 
hardly perceptible, but the effect on the reader 
is complete, ‘The charm of reminiscence per- 
vades that single touch, In Mansfield Park 
, Edmund’s proposal to Fanny, after he 
gave up Miss Crawford is managed with a con- 
vincing artistic sureness. In all cases, there is 
the stamp of absolute inevitability. We are 
never startled or shocked :—No, not even when 
Harriet (in Emma) makes four consecutive 
changes in the course of a single year. 

"This achievement has been possible because 
the stories have been sọ closely Knit, that each 
element of it, however insignificant, is full of 
meaning and quite indispensable, ‘The absence 
of superfluity is apparent at every step. Jane 
‘Austen is fastidious, She primes everything that 
is not quintessential. In this she is unique 
in English literature, which has always pro- 
claimed the grotesque anarchism of the ‘Teutonic 
temper, Hence not one among the greater 
English novelists—Scott or Dickens, Thackeray 
or Meredith, Wells or Bennett can he exempted 
from the charge of aimless prolixity- Jane 
Austen always subordinated her stories to the 
strict discipline of necessity, What was not 
absolutely necessary for the comprehension of a 
situation or a character, she rigidly excluded. 

Jane Austen is not a satirist. She did not 
aim at purging the human mind of its absurdi- 
ties by subjecting it to a process of ridicule. Tn 
other words, she has no other purpose in writing 
her novels except that of exhibiting diferent 
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types of human character brought into social 
interaction. 

So that in spite of her limitations—and they 
are rather of a negative order—she stands out 
as the most perfect literary artist of the period, — 
of any period of English literature. It is true 
that she is incapable of the paths that made 
Thackeray or the sublimity that often character- 
ised Dicken’s most fantastic creations, It is 
true that she lacked the depth of Gecrge Eliot, 
her psychological insight, her “religion of 
humanity.” Tt is true the passions that stirred 
the genius of C, Bronté left Jane Austen cold 
and uninspired. And it will be absurd to 
mention the obvious simplicity of her art in the 
same breath with profound complexity of 
Meredith's. Neither can we go to her for that 
wide and extensive acquaintance with human 
specimens that we find in Shakespeare oF Scott, 
‘There is justice in C. Bronte’s remark—"What 
throbs fast and full, the unseen seal of life oF 
the sentient target of death Miss Austen 
ignores.” Love in her novels is as reserved a 
sentiment as any other feeling. But the 
denouement of her plot, the art with which the 
events are interwoven, the teleological design 
of the whole work, the total absence of irrelevant 
or incoherent details, are bound to command our 
highest respect. ‘There are many who bring 
against her the charge that she does all this with 
the most commonplace limitations, Jane Austen 
herself acknowledged it. But while not depres 
clating (far otherwise) the Shakesperean pro- 
fundity, subtlety or extensity of comprehension, 
the art that can transmute stich dainty trivialities 
into charming novelties must by no means be 
despised. ‘To-day, there is a. tendency to exe 
aggerate the artistic value of mere sensations. 
But even an ordinary writer by the crudest 
appeal to our instinctive aversions for the 
pathetic aspects of life can enthrall our attention 
if not our admiration. In the name of realisti, 
the modern writer hunts for the most sensational 
incidents that can happen in real life and 
exploits them for the purposes of his art, But 
the primary aim of art being the creation of 
pleasure, it should be realistic so far as it helps 
him to achieve this aim. Hence the function 
of the artist is to use his faculty of selection. 
It is this faculty which Jane Austen possesses 
to perfection. ‘Theckeray and Dickens have 
much to do with the worship paid to realism as 
such. It has led, even in their case, to the 
mixture of exaggerated humour with overdone 
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pathos. If Jane Austen has never risen to the 
heights scaled by her more brilliant successors, 
she never descended to imdiluted pathos, as 
most of them very often did, The perfect 
equilibrium that characterises her writings is a 
testimony to her consummate craftsmanship, 
Her caricatures ate so subtle, so splendidly un- 
demonstrative, that enjoyment baffles. analysis, 
and it takes us time to realise the finesse of her 
‘art. Her incapacity for absolute sympathy with 
her creations giving rise to a lurking irony, en- 
ables her to draw extremely life-like characters, 
Fanny Price is perbaps the weakest, but yet she 
appeals to us with the touching pathos of help- 
Tessniess. Catherine Moreland excites our 
Taughter again and again, but do we not all 
sympathise with her? And inspite of her 
romantic hallucinations we appreciate the 
essential amiability of her character. With many 
— certainly with hêr creator;—Emma Woodhouse 
has been a gteat favourite, and yet how obvious 
fare her faults. And it'would he difficult to find 
in'the whole range of fiction, a character more 
Joveable than Elizabeth Bennet. Critics of such 
different tastes as Bradley ‘and Saintsbury, have 























‘and. 
united in falling in love with this britliant master- 
piece of creative imagination, because in spite of 
her ‘pride and prejudice’, ‘she is so human. 
“Disain and joy 
Shakespeare h us Beatrice, who could 
alone stand beside Elizabeth Bennet and main- 
tain her brilliance unimpaired. 

~~ Not only Jane Austen's heroines superior to 
those of any other novelist, her heroes compare 
favourably with those of other novelists, Cert 
Ty, tio woman hs: been able to rival her, Te is 
Usually the practise for women writers to regard 
men cither as bullying brutes or as chivalrous 
Knights of Medieval Romance; Jane Austen did 
neither. “She could describe a man coolly,” 
said. Mr, Chesterton, “which no other lady 
novelist could.” And’ Mr, Elton said, “She 
fs the woman our enemy", and as stich she 
Knew all our masculine weakness and strength, 



























wherein we are great and where'n.we are not, 

Mr. Chesterton said the. right “thing also, 
when he described her as “that most exasperat- 
ing thing an ideal unachicved.” And she is 
ideal solely because she was never ashamed of her 
own limitations, never cared to describe what 
she did not know, never wished to apply the 
cheap stimulus of sensations. Perhaps the most 
sensational events in her novels are those elope- 
ments which she often described. But here also 
her disposition was to utilise them as elements 
essential to her story. She is the supreme: 
craftsman who subjects everything to the 
necessities of her art. Landor, the most classi- 
tal of writers, has summed up im 'his own ininiit- 
able style, the qualities essential to true art; miil 
they apply peculiarly to the writings of! Jane: 
Austen. “To constitute a great writer, the 
qualities are adequate expression of just senti- 
ment, plainness without vulgarity, © elevation 
without pomp, sedateness without austerity, 
alertness without impetuosity. Vigorous that 
appears to ordinary minds, which attracts. the 
vulgar by its curtness and violence; but coarse 
textures are not always the strongest, nor is the 
loud voice alwaysithe most. commanding.” Here 
wwevhave the precise reason why Jane Austen is 
looked upon with disfavour by a class of readers, 
while. to .otlers she represents the summit of 
perfection, Fanny Burney and Mfss Mitford, — 
the former her teacher, the latter her disciple— 
illustrate how inimitable is her aft; and it is 
further illustrated by the dismal’ failure of 
Lytton's The Caxtons, -She belongs to the.great 
classics of literature ;—age cannot wither her 
charms nor custom stale her infinite. variety;— 
and for all our cravings for sensationalism and 
realism, we must always turn with “a sense of 
relief and pleasure to the quiet fascinatjons of 
her novels, and join the company of her incom- 
parable creations to partake of their wit and 


humour, their oddities and absurdities, their joys 
and their sorrows. 
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SEPARATION OF RAILWAY BUDGET. 


By Rat Sanes Cu. 


‘The question of separation of the Railway 
Budget from the general budget of the country 
affects very large issues, Tt is necessary to con- 
sider those issues before coming to a decision on 
the matter. The proposal is financially unsound 
and it is surprising that the Finance Department 
of the Indian Government has not opposed it. 
‘The recommendation of the Acworth Committee 
was based upon superficial considerations with- 
out going deep into the higher questions of 
railway finance and the general principles which 
were laid down by financial experts of the 
British Parliament in the seventies of the last 
century for the guidance of the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India. It is a pity 
those safeguards were set aside by the Railway 
Committee of 1884 and again by the Mackay 
Committee of 1007-8. ‘The results so far are 
Very unsatisfactory. ‘The whole situation is in 
a mess and heavy losses have been occasioned 
tothe country. As this question has been raised, 
it is highly desirable that the matter should be 
carefully examined and thoroughly gone into, 
$o that there may be no further loss to the 
country. 

‘The proposal originated with the Acworth 
Committee, who recommended the separation of 
the Railway Budget chiefly upon the ground that 
sufficient funds were not allotted for the require- 
ments of the railways, that works in progress 
Were stopped awing to sudden. stoppage of 
funds, causing serious loss.. Had those lines 
been completed without interruption, they would 
have been earning revenue while by the. inter- 
ruption there was loss on the capital expended 
before the interruption. 

No doubt that was a defect in the old 
financial system of the Indian Government, but 
it appears to have been already remedied as far 
äs possible by the arrangement under which the 
Assembly has voted a sum of 150 crores for five 
‘years, As that defect has been remedied with- 
out separation of the Railway Budget, there is 
mo need for the separation on that ground. 
Similar arrangements may be made for the future 
as well, 
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‘The stoppage of funds was caused by the 
tightness of the money market under excep- 
tional conditions due to war, famine, ete. If 
those conditions occur again, would the Railway 
Commission find a continuous supply of funds 
for the railways? It will be more difficult for 
the Railway Commission to raise loans where the 
Government is unable to raise money. The 
Railway Commission is a part of the Gover- 
ment of India, How can a part succeed where 
the whole has failed? The Government of India 
raise their loans on the security of the general 
resources of the country including railway 
revenues; while, the Railway Commission might 
offer the Security of railway revenues only, ‘The 
crédit of the Government is decidedly higher 
than that of the Railway Commission. The 
Railway Commission will not therefore be able 
to raise loans on more favourable terms than the 
Government of India. The separation of the 
Railway Budget would not therefore give any 
advantage in the matter of railway loans. 

‘A private company undertaking the construc- 
tion of a new railway, raises the funds by shares, 
Tts work goes on uninterruptedly until the line 
is completed. The Government of India also 
‘can do the same by raising loans in times of 
peace. But in war times, neither the Govern- 
ment nor a private company can raise mutch. 
money except on high rates of interest. During 
the late war, the guaranteed companies com. 
pletely failed to raise any capital. As a matter 
of fact, the companies raise their loans on the 
guarantee of the Government. 

‘There is one way of strengthening the 
position of the Government or the Railway Come 
mission, and that could be done by accumulating 
large. funds earmarked for railway, purposes. 
But prospects of such overflowing funds are not 
in sight; not even by extra taxation or increased 
rates and fares, both of which are undesirable. 
Extra taxation depends upon the capacity of the 
people. . Government have already pledged that 
extra taxation will not be levied for railway 
purposes. . Raising of Rates and Fares is no. 
doubt a form of extra taxation but high charges 
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would give diminishing returns and the object 
‘would eventually fail. If it be possible to 
‘accumulate a large fund by any other means. 
it could be done without the separation of the 
Railway Budget. ‘The Finance Department may 
keep the Railway Reserve Fund like the Gold 
Reserve Fund. ‘Thus, there is no real need for 
the separation of the Railway Budget. How- 
ever, it is very improbable that large sums of 
ioney can be accumulated out of the surplus 
Profits of the railways to supply anything like 
30 crores of rupees annually for capital outlay 
on the State Railways. The accumulation of 
Jarge sums in the Reserve Fund will Gepend upon 
railway profits. Have the railways made such 
Profits in the past 75 years as would enable the 
Railway Commission to accumulate large sums 
in the Reserve Fund? The accounts show that 
the railways have not even discharged their own 
liabilities in the past. 

Appendix § to my Economic and Financial 
‘History—“The Indian Railways'’—clearly shows 
& net loss of 300 crores from 1848-49 to 1919-20. 
OF this sum 18.75 crores were probably charge- 
able to capital, leaving a net loss of 281.25 crores 
fon 31st March 1920. Taking the subsequent 
figures, the net loss rose to 322 crores on 31st 
March 1023. As the railways have not been 
fable to clear all their liabilities in the past, it 
is hardly possible to accumulate large surplus 
Profits in the future. 

‘The separation of the Railway Budget as 
proposed by the Hon'ble the Commerce Member 








merely increases the autocracy of the Railway 
Administration. The country will not allow 
Such autocracy. Autocratic system of Govern- 


ment stands condemned to-day more than ever 
before. Tt is idle to put it before the country 
tinder the veil of a separate budget. 

‘The Railway Administrations are well-known 
to be autocratic. By their sweet will, they allow 
fabulous salaries, allowances and privileges to 
their favourite officials, adding largely to the 
railway expenses, During the recent years, they 
rave enhanced the passenger fares to a pro- 
hibitive extent, repeating the history of the 
Sixties of the last century ; the law of diminishing 
returns has set in, as is evident from the 
Statistics published in the recent administration 
report for 1922-23. The service rendered to the 
Jarge masses of Indian travellers is very un- 
Satisfactory, while burdens are being increased 
and thrown upon the people of India. Tf further 
‘Powers as now proposed be given to the Railway 
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Board, its autocracy would be increased to the 
detriment of India and Indians. The proposal 
for the separate budget should be rejected 
specially on this ground. 

The financial unsoundness of the proposal is 
still more important and calls for a special notice, 
Neither the Acworth Committee nor the Hon'ble 
the Commerce Member has shown that the rail- 
way investments of the Government of India are 
profitable. ‘The statistics given in para. 63 of 
the Railway Committce’s Report of 1921 are not 
accurate. ‘The percentages of profits shown in 
the accounts have been calculated upon incom- 
plete figures of State outlay. The capital 
account of State Railways does not include large 
sums of money which have been paid out of the 
general revenues of India to meet the deficits 
of guaranteed interest or of the working expenses 
from 1848-49 to end of the last century. 

‘The instance of surcharge on goods traffic 
referred to by the Hon'ble the Commerce 
Member as a ground for separating the Railway 
Budget is irrelevant. The surcharge was a wrong 
measure and should not have been introduced 
by the Government. Tt was introduced with 
the object of increasing the general revenue, 
‘That should not have been done and objections 
were justly raised by the railway administra- 
tions. ‘That mistake has been rectified and it 
furnishes no valid ground for the separation of 
the Railway Budget. 

‘The Commerce Member is flogging a dead 
horse by citing that instance as a ground for 
the proper regulation of Rates and Fares. The 
Rates and Fares have always been regulated by 
the railways according to the requirements of 
trade and conditions of traffic. ‘They can always 
be adjusted without reference to the budget, 
whether the budget is a combined one or a 
separate one, for the railways. ‘The budget may 
be changed yearly but a general revision of Rates 
and Fares annually is out of the question, 
considering the thousands of railway stations 
and millions of Rates and Fares between all 
those stations, It takes several months and a 
Jarge number of extra clerks on each railway 
to recalculate new Rates and Fares, which must 
be supplied to each station before a change can 
be brought into force. 

Up to the year 1884, it was strictly Jaid down 
that the amount to be annually expended npon 
Productive public works should be limited to 
2} millions sterling. ‘That was a very sound 
limit in view of the financial condition of India. 











“Had that limit not been relaxed by the Railway 
Committee of 1884, we should not have faced 
the difficulties we are facing now in regard to 
shortage of funds for capital outlay on the exist- 
‘ing State Railways. ‘These lines were construct- 
ed with undue haste between 1885 and 1899, with 
insufficient equipment, and ever since their 
Wants for works of rehabilitation and improve- 
ments have been increasing. ‘The past accounts 
of the railways do not show profitable invest- 
ment. Are we to go on spending 30 crores of 
additional capital outlay every year, without 
taking stock of the real position? This is 
blind policy and no commercial house would 
allow the business to go on in such darkness, 
‘The railway administrations are spending Indian 
money without regard to the ultimate results. 
Look at the recent proposal of writing off three 
‘crores of rupees in the valne of stores in stock. 
Why these stores were purchased and under 
what circumstances, we have not been told. 

‘We do not know what is the depreciated 
value of the lines, works and stock of the State 
Railways. According to the capital account, 
the capital cost of the State Railways amounted 
to 603 crores on grst March, 1023. To this 
should be added the 322 crores of Railway 
Deficits met from the general revenues of India 
up to the same date. Will the Railway Board 
have a valuation of the lines, works and stock 
made at the present worth, allowing depreciation 
due to wear and tear? Such a statement will 
show the commercial value of the concern. 

No case has been made out by the Hon'ble 
the Commerce Member for the separation of the 
Railway Budget. ‘The difficulties he has set 
forth in the way of carrying out works of re- 
habilitation and improvement of existing lines 
are more imaginary than real, ‘The difficulties 
may be due to obtaining stock from foreign 
countries but they are not insurmountable. They 
can be effectually avoided by arranging to manu- 
facture the stock in India either in the Railway 
Workshops or in the works of private companies. 
‘The Hon'ble Member has completely failed to 
show how the proposed separation of the Budget 
‘would solve the difficulties of (x) finding a 
continuous supply of funds during exceptional 
‘periods of stringency of the money market, (2) 
of regulating railway receipts or of adjusting 
the Rates and Fares, beyond what is done at 
present under the combined budget. The rail- 
way administrations even now change their 
Rates and Fares as they like within the pres- 














what way would the separation of the Bud 
help these operations? ‘ 

Tn the memorandum published in the news: 
papers, he proposes to withdraw the Healt 
control (see para. 53, page 25 of the A 
Committee's Report) at present exercised by the 
Finance Department over the railway finances, 
This is very undesirable, knowing as we do the 
extravagance and general mismanagement of 
the railways by the Railway Board. Even with 
the check exercised by the Finance Department, 
the financial results of the State Railways in the 
past have not been satisfactory, and if we are 
to withdraw the only check we have at present 
we do not know where the Railway Administra 
tion may land us. 

From clause (5) of the draft resolution of th 
Commerce Member, it appears that the Railway 
Budget would be presented to the Assembly it 
the same form as at present, i.e. with much 
less information than was given in roax-az and 
with much the same ceremony as has been 
followed in the past years, The ‘changes 
proposed are :— 

(x) A separate budget for the railways 
instead of the combined one. 

(2) Instead of the whole surplus profits 
hitherto credited to the general 
revenues of India, a fixed contri- 
bution of 5/6ths of 1 per cent. 
the capital charge of the rail 
(excluding a portion of the capital) 
plus 1/sth of any surpius s 
remaining after payment of this 
fixed return; from the contribution 
so fixed will be deducted the loss 
in working and the interest 
capital expenditure on strat 
railways; 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after 
payment of these charges shall form 
a Reserve to be at the disposal of 
the Railway Administration for 
certain specified purposes, withou 
any outside control ; an 

(4) The Railway Administration shall | 
entitled to borrow temporarily 
from Capital or from the “Reserve” 





no provision or insufficient p 
sion in the Reverte Budget. 
‘These proposals in the first instance would take 
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out of the Assembly’s control, a large portion of 
the surplus profits to be used entirely at the dis- 
cretion of the Railway Administration, though 
for specified purposes; and in the second place, 
‘would entitle the Railway Administration to use 
Capital and Revenue Funds for current expenses; 
it may amount to large sums and its refund may 
take years. Ido not think the Assembly should 
give such powers to the autocratic body of Rail- 
‘way Administration. 

‘The Railway Committee laid great stress to 
the Railways being treated as a commercial con- 
cern. Has the Hon'ble Member for Commerce 
done anything to place the railway accounts on 
‘commercial basis? Has he got ont a statement 
showing the financial results from the commence- 
ment of the railways up to date? If so, will he 
Kindly publish the same? Does that statement 
show the contributions made from the general 
revenues of India towards interest on capital 
and deficits of working expenses during the 52 
Years of the last century? According to. the 
table I have compiled from the Government 
Tecords, the net balance of such contributions, 
after deducting the so-called surplus profits of 
the present century, amounted to 322 crores at 
the end of 1922-23. If the railways were treated 
as a commercial concern, that loss of 322 crores 
should not have been borne by the general re- 
venues of India. 

Ti the railways are to be worked on sound 
ines, first of all their accounts should be clearly 
drawn up, showing the total cost of each railway 
incurred up to date by the state, whether from 
general revenue, or from borrowed funds, 
Whether incurred on first construction or paid 
towards the deficits of working expenses or 
interest charges. These have been mostly written 
off and charged to the general expenditure of 
the country. While these losses were paid from 
the general revenues, loans for general expendi- 
ture were taken. ‘The deficits were therefore paid 
Practically from borrowed money, and should 
bear compound interest as shown in appendix $ 
to my book “The Indian Rail The 
Capital Accounts of State Railways given in the 
Finance and Revenue Accounts of India do not 
‘nelude the losses paid from the general revenues 
of Indi 

All these losses should be brought on to the 
Railway Capital Account. ‘Their omission in the 
Past has misled the general public. A commer- 
cial concern has only one account (the capital) 
to draw funds from, and it should have met those 
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deficits from its capital. A commercial house 
cannot draw money from the general revenues of 
India to meet the deficits of railway charges. 
Such charges must be brought on to the Railway 
Account in order to show the real position. ‘The 
figures must be available in the annual accounts 
of the Government. 

‘The proposals of the Hon'ble the Commerce 
Member would increase the autocracy of the 
Railway Administration, which is not advisable, 
‘As is evident from the Report of the Acworth 
Committee, the Railway Board seriously neglect 
ed to sce that the railways were properly work- 
ing. ‘The Railway Board is responsible for 
many of the shortcomings of the railways. I 
may mention the following among the numerous 
complaints of the Indian public 

(1) Continued over-crowding of third 
class carriages due chiefly to in- 
sufficieut number of trains daily 
run, on the plea of economy—a 
criminal withholdment of accom- 
modation fully paid for by the best 
paying passengers, ‘The Railway 
Board has during recent years 
suppressed the statistics showing 
the profits and losses from the 
different classes of passengers. 
‘This has disarmed wholesome 
criticism. 

(2) Disregard of Indian requirements 
especially in the seating and latrine 
arrangements in carriages, waiting 
rooms at stations, supply of proper 
meals at stations, etc. 

(3) Enhancement of passenger fares since 
1917. 

(4) Sending away of railway material and 
stock from India to Mesopotamia to 
the serious inconvenience of 
Indians, 

(3) Waste of public money which is going 
on the State Railways, as is evident 
from the serious rise in the percent- 
age of working expenses and poor 
returns from the State Kailways as 
compared with returns of independ- 
ent companies, District Boards, ete. 
In 1921-22, the returns from the 
four groups of State Railways were 
1.19, 2.00, 3.53 and 4.85 per cent. 
only, whilst other lines gave 6 to 
12.81 per cent. ; see appendix to the 
Administration’ Report for 1921-22, 




















z (6) Distrust and keeping down of Indians 
employed on the railways. Res- 
trictions against mecharieal train 
ing of educated Indians. 

(7) Unfair treatment of Indian merchants: 

in the supply of wagons. 

(S). Waste of money on wagon stock, 

which gave an average service of 

24 to 37 miles per day on the Broad 
Gauge and of 13 to 34 miles per 
day on the Metre Gauge in 1021-22. 

7 (0) Neglect to amend the Indian Rail- 

ways Act which is long overdue. 

As shown above, separation of the Railway 

© Budget is not necessary. If, however, we are to 

separate it, the separation may be done on the 
following amended lines :— 

‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General-in-Council that in order to enable the 
tailways to carry ont a continuous programme 
of railway works and to ensure efficient and 
economic working of the railways, 

(2) the railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the 
country, and the general revenues 
shall receive no more than an 
interest of 4 per cent. per annum 

on the net balance of advances made 

in the past from the general re- 
venues towards the capital cost of 
railways, and towards the deficits 
of interest, working expenses, ete- 
of the railways comprised in the 

State Railways, including in such 

balance compound interest at 4 per 

cent. per annum on those balances 
outstanding at the end of each year; 

(2) The railway receipts shall meet the 

i working expenses and interest on 

the loans contracted for the rail- 

h- ways, including the capital conts 

buted by the Agency Companies 

i and the Indian Stat 




















(3) Separate capital and revenue accounts 
shall be kept of the strategic rail- 
ways included in the N. W. Rail- 

a way system, and all the deficits of 
; interest, working expenses, etc. on 
their account shall be charged 
under the head "Military: Services” 

of the general budget. 
(4) If in any year the railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the 
interest due to the general revennes 





eni rolls Eevee ae 
quent years will not be 
have accrued until such 
has been made good; 

(5) Any surplus profits that exist 
payment of the above charges 
be available for the railway 
ministration to be utilized in 
forming rescrves for 

(a) securing in lean years the paymer 
to. the general revenues 
sub-clause (1) 

(b) depreciation, 

(©) writing down and writing off cap 

(d) the improvement of services 

ed to the public; 

(e) reduction of Rates and Fares; 

(6) The Railway Commission may, su 


Capital or from the reserves for the 
purpose of meeting expenditure. 

ich there is no provision or 
sufficient provision in the 
budget; subject to the obligation i 
make repayment of such borrowings: 






subsequent years; 

(7) according to the practice in 
before the year 1905-6, the fi 
of Railway Receipts viz. 
Receipts of the State Railways, 
receipts from the subsidised co 
panies, ete. shall be shown in th 
Revenue Abstract of the 
budget of the country. 
penditure Abstract of the gener 
‘budget shall show all the items o 
railway expenditure, viz. the wor! 
ing expenses, the surplus profits 
paid to the companies, the inter 


‘on loans, the annuity payments 
ete, 


Charges shall be placed before: 
Assembly in the form of a demand 
for grants and on a separate day 
days among the days allotted for 
discussion of the demands fo 
grants. 7 













‘The member in charge of rail- 
ways shall make a general state- 
ment on railway accounts and work- 
ing. Any reduction in the demand 
for grants for railways resulting 
from the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly will not have the effect 
of increasing the payment to the 
general revenues. 

(9) Phe Railway Commission shall place 
the detailed estimates of railway 
expenditure before the Central 
Advisory Council on some date 
prior to the date for discussion of 
the demand for grants for railways, 

‘The details given in the Statements of 

Demand for State Railways in appendices B. and 








pery 











19a1-2: 
expenditure showed items of one ikli and above 
only. The smaller items should also be shown 
separately, say up to Rs, 5,000/: 

Tn the statement of demands for Revenue 
expenditure, the details of establishment are 
very meagre for 1921-22, the staff on Rs. 250 per 
month and above was shown, but not that on 
smaller pay. For 1023-24 the details of staf 
under Rs. 1,000 per month. were further 


suppressed and the working estimates were given 
in lump sums only, ‘These are insufficient and 
should be supplemented with full details of 
establishment and working estimates, 


SOLOMON AND THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. J 


© By Mr. 





‘The coming of the Queen pf Sheba from 
distant Arabia to Jerusalem to sce the far-famed 
Solomon makes an irresistible appeal to the 
imagination. ‘The Old Testament account of 
that memorable journey is somewhat meagre, 
but fortunately it is supplemented by various 
= Tegends and traditions to be found in the Koran, 
in the Kebra Nagast and what is known as the 
“Tradition of Axum". From these sources we 
are able to picce together a story of singular 
charm, one pf the great stories of the East which 
“Time can never rob of its human qualities or 
- for a moment dull the brilliance of its universal 
appeal. 
_ We are told that the Queen of Sheba, or 
Queen Balkis, was very beautiful, that her 
“stature was superb”, her intelligence rematk- 
able, and that she ruled a kingdom of much 
Prosperity. It was from Tamrin, her favourite 
merchant, that she gathered many strange and 
Wonderful stories of countries far removed from 
Ethiopia, for Tamrin “trafficked for her by sea 
and land”. He loaded his five hundred camels 
and seventy ships with red gold, “black wood 
= that could not be eaten by worms, and 
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sapphires”, It was probably from this man 
that she heard of Solomon, of his Temple to 
Jehovah, of his ivory throne and of his amazing 
wisdom. Old travellers’ tales are not always 
remarkable for their veracity, and it is likely 
that Tamrin brought to the Queen stories as 
miraculous as those to be found in the Arabian 
Nights. He had heard that Solomon under- 
stood the language of animals and birds, and 
that he frequently conversed with them, He 
had heard, too, that this mighty King travelled 
through the air on a green silk carpet, with men 
and spirits by his side, and a host of birds 
whose extended wings afforded shelter from the 
sun, Queen Balkis must have been moved by 
stories of the Tabernacle of Zion, and how it 
rose in the air when Jchovah manifested His 
Presence to His officiating priests. Story. was 
added to story like an ever-increasing pile of 
shining merchandise, so that the wonder and 
beauty of Solomon grew apace. Small wonder 
then that this Eastern Queen should have 
desired to meet one about whom report had 
spread such wonderful stories. X 
Tamrin was accordingly sent, with 
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merchandise, to Jerusalem, and he was com 
manded to report to the Queen concerning 
Solomon. ‘This faithful and observant merchant 
seems to have fulfilled his task remarkably well. 
He saw Solomon, and listened to his words of 
wisdom. He watched the King standing with 
hundreds of woodmen and masons while the 
‘Temple of the Lord was being built, and he was 
privileged to sce how Solomon administered 
justice, how he ordered his table, and how he 
made his feasts. In bidding farewell to the 
King, Tamrin said: “And now I would depart 
to my Lady. Would that I could abide with 
thee, even as one of the very least of thy 
servants, for blessed are they who hear thy 
voice and perform thy commands" 








‘The merchant returned to his country and 
delivered to Queen Balkis “all the possessions 
which he had brought.” For many mornings 
he conversed with his Lady and told her of the 
Wonders he had seen, He did not speak in vain, 
for what he had to tell so moved the Queen that 
she could no longer resist the desire to see 
Solomon for herself. We are told that “she 
became very wishful and most desirous to go 











that she might hear his wisdom, and sce his 
face, and embrace him, and petition his 
royalty.” 

Queen Balkis, according to the Kebra 


Nagast, seems to have been anxious to impress 
tipon her people that her journey to Jerusalem 
na 


Was entirely dite to her love of wisdom. 
proclamation she moratises on the vi 
wisdom that “‘is sweeter than honey. 
is to be loved more than precious stones’. 
Balkis was a woman as well as a queen who 
desired to rule her kingdom well. Her heart 
Was stirred by warmer feelings, among which 
curiosity was not absent. Having sounded the 
high note of wisdom for some time, she finally 
struck a softer and more subtle refrain, for at 
the end of her lengthy discourse, nobles and 
counsellors, slaves and handmaidens heard her 
say of Solomon: “I love him merely on 
hearing concerning him and without secing him, 
and the whole story of him that hath been told 
me is to me as the desire of my heart, and like 
Water to the thirsty man.” ‘That was a true 
confession. She already loved Solomon, and 
that dusky Queen of Ethiopia would have gone 
the length of the world and gladly suffered all 
hardships to be with one who was not as other 
‘men. 











Of that momentous journey we are told but 
little, ‘There was a great gathering of camels: 
Joaded with bricks of gold, musk, ambergris, 
costly balsam and precious stones, including an, 
immense pearl of exquisite colour and am onyx 
drilled with a crooked hole. Legend tells us 
that the Queen sent in advance of her bright- 
robed escort a thousand boys and girls. How 
they must have laughed and sung and chatted’as 
they swung across the great deserts, cager for 
a glimpse of Jerusalem and for a peep at a King 
whose glory was greater than the Pharaohs of 
Egypt. 





We are told that when the Queen of Sheba 
arrived in Jerusalem King Solomon “gave her 
a habitation in the royal palace near him.” He 
was lavish in his hospitality, and besides 
sending her choice food and wine, he provided 
her with singing men and singing women, 
“Every day," we read, “he arrayed ber im 
eleven garments which bewitched the eyes. 
jed her and was gratified, and she 
visited him and was gratified, and she saw his 
ts, and his splendour, 
and ‘heard the eloquence of his 
speech." Occasionally the Queen of Sheba's 
praise blazed into poctry as beautiful as th 
Golden Odes of Arabia, “I Jook upon thee, 
she said, “and T sce that thy wisdom i 
immeasurable and thine understanding ine 
exhaustible, and that it is like unto a lamp in 
the darkness, and like unito a pomegranite in the 
garden, and like unto a pearl in the sea, and 
like unto the light of the moon in the mist, and 
Jike unto a glorious dawn and sunrise in the 
heavens". Such glowing words would have 
turned the head ofa man less wise than 
Solomon, but that King hastened to assure 
Queen Balkis that his wisdom was not his awn, 
but given to him by the God of Israel, “Whit 
soever He commandeth me that I do; where- 
soever He wisheth me to go thither T go ; what- 
soever He teacheth me that I speak.” Such 
a mystical attitude would hardly have appealed 
to the Queen of Sheba at that time, but not- 
withstanding she questioned him concerning his 
God, telling the King that she worshipped the 
siin, while some of her subjects revered trees 
‘and stones, or images of gold and silver. We 
need not go into matters of theological interest 
except to say that Queen Balkis renounced her 
old worship, and most faithfully served the God 
of Israel. 

































Discussions between Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba were not always of so setious a nature, 
On one occasion Queen Balkis resolved to test 
the wisdom of the King. Legend has made that 
test more picturesque than severe, ‘The Queen’s 
Tittle examination was delightfully feminine, 
and may have been casy on account of her desire 
to obtain correct answers. Tt would have been 
embarrassing to catch a wise man napping after 
she had taken a long journey with the idea of 
discovering infallibility. The Queen of Shebs 
dressed a number of girls ond boys in precisely 
‘the same robes, and desired the King to tell her 
which were girls and which were boys. Solomon 
‘ordered basins of water to be brought. The 
boys dipped their hands into the water without 
hesitation, while the girls demurely turned back 
their sleeves before attempting an ablution. 
‘Thus Solomon easily distinguished between the 
sexes. ‘Then the Queen asked the King to tell 
her which were bouquets of flowers and which 
were artificial blossoms. Solomon ordered a 
window to be opened, and immediately bees 
came in and settled upon the real flowers, and 
‘once again the King solved a pretty, if none too 
dificult, riddle. 


‘When the Queen of Sheba informed Solomon 
that she must return to her country, he seemed 
to sce a new meaning in her visit, He said with 
astonishment: “A woman of such splendid 
beauty hath come to me from the ends of the 
tarth! Such a notorious lover of women could 
not let her depart without expressing his love. 
‘he Book of Kings docs not hesitate to expose 
and condemn Solomon's weakness for women. 
We are told that ‘he loved many strange 
Women, together with the daughter of Pharaoh, 
women of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, 
Zidonians, and Hittites’, who caused him to 
follow after other gods, Solomon would not 




















Mave agreed with St, Paul that ‘Those who 
marry many wives seek their own punishment.” 


Not content with seven hundred wives and three 
hundred concubines, he turned towards a fair 
Arabian flower and sought to woo and win her. 





We are told that Solomon ordered a great 
feast to which he invited the Queen of Sheba. 
She was seated in a place apart, behind the 
King, where she could see all while she herself 
remained concealed from view. She was 
impressed with the splendour of the palace, with 
the purple hangings, costly carpets, marbles 
and precious stones, and with the perfume of 
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aromatic powders, myrrh and frankincense. In 
‘her fragrant abode she ate highly salted meats, 
fish dishes made with pepper, and drank 
drinks that were mingled with vinegar. When 
the guests had departed Solomon came to the 
Queen and said: “Take thou thine ease here 
for love's sake." And Balkis replied: 
to me by thy God, the God of Isracl, that thou 
wilt not take me by force,” ‘The King agreed 
to this request, but stipulated that the Queen 
must not “take by force anything that is in my 
house.” Balkis readily consented, a tittle 

nnoyed that he should make a request of this 
kind seeing that she had come to Jerusalem in 
quest of wisdom. Solomon then retired to rest 
at one end of the apartment, bidding a servant 
pour water into a bowl by the side of his bed, 
and to do so while the Queen was looking on. 
‘The chamber where the King reposed was as 
bright as day, for we read that in the roof of 
his house there were “shining pearls which 
were like unto the sun, and moon, and stars.”” 
‘The Queen could not enjoy profound slumber. 
She was tortured with thirst. She looked at 
Solomon, who fained sleep, and she gazed with 
intense longing at the bowl of water by his side. 
Presently she tose from her couch, softly crept 
to the bedside of the King and was about to 
drink from the bowl of water when Solomon 
seized her hand, and exclaimed: “Why hast 
thou broken the oath?” ‘The Queen admitted 
that she had done so, and released the King 
from his pledge if he would allow her to quench 
her thirst. And Solomon won the Queen of 
Sheba, by a shameful ruse that added nothing 
to his glory, 

















On the night Solomon loved the Queen of 
‘Sheba he dreamt that a brilliant sun came down 
from heaven, shone brightly over Israel, and 
then departed to the country of Ethiopia. Tt 
was, according to the Kebra Nagast, a pro- 
phetic dream, for when the Queen of Sheba 
returned to her own country, she gave birth to 
a son, Menyelck, who visited his father, 

non, took away with him the sacred 
‘Tabernacle of Zion, and established in Ethiopia 
a long race of kings descended from Solomon, 
the son of David. 


It is impossible to tell how much truth and 
how much fancy have been woven into this 
fascinating story. Legend has given additional 
colour to the coming of the Queen of Sheba, and 
certainly tallies with the amorous nature of 
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Solomon, If at the end of his life he 
exclaimed: “AI is vanity,” some of us will ` 
prefer to remember the time when the blood 
sang in his veins, when there rang through the 
East this glorious refrain from the Song of 
Songs: 

For, lo, the winter is past, 

‘Phe rain is over and gon 

‘The flowers appear on the earth; 

‘The time of the singing of birds is come, 











And the voice of the turtle is liard 
in our land ; 

‘The fig trec ripeneth her gresn figs, 

And the vines are in blossom, 

‘They give forth their fragrance, 

Arise, my love, my fair one, 

And come away. 
‘The Queen of Sheba answered that call, and the 
story of her coming to Solomon will outlast the 
wisdom of kings and the triumph of empires, 
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MURIEL STRODE: A COSMIC SINGER. 


Review by Miss Biaxe WATSON. 


A Soul's Faring: At the Roots of Grasses, 
ty Muriel Strode (Moffat, Yard & Co, New 
York). 


Tdo not 
=I 


icline my car at the door of tombs 
fen at the roots of grasses, 


Muriel Strode, 





‘The poetic thought currents of the East and 
the West, hitherto so largely separated, are slow- 
ly but surely finding each other. ‘The discovery 
by the West of Rabindranath Tagore marked the 
genesis of a decided westward flow. ‘The emerg- 
ence of Muriel Strode—characterized by one 
critic as “a spiritual daughter of Whitman’—is, 
hound to cause an eastward trend ; for here is an 
expression of cosmic thought,—a contribution 
Worthy by all tests to stand beside that of the 
famed Indian writer, 


‘The appearance of Miss Strode’s new book of 
verse At the Roots of Grasses was an intro- 
duction as well for many readers, to her A 
Soul's Faring, which appeared two years ago. 
‘The reading public was no more ready for her 
than it was for Whitman when he first startled 
the world with his elemental thought and bold. 
imagery. Most critics saw Muriel Strode’s 








insistent “I’they did not see the universality 
of it and reach of it. Said Clarence Day of 
the book, “Most of them missed the bigness of 
it altogether, and poked at it suspiciously with 
their pens, and gave small nervous cackles,"” 
And he added, humorously, “Apparently they 
would prefer a book with an ego attired in more 
conventional clothes.” One  broader-minded 

wer, who did not object to the I, said, 
“There isn’t too much ego in her cosmos, but 
there is too much cosmos in her ego.”” Tt would 
seem that the latter had got to the heart of the 
matter. This woman poet with her liberated soul 
and her all-embracing mind, her frank recogni- 
tion of her own “adequacy”, and particularly 
the insistence of her claim to comradeship with 
the Power above and beyond all human power, 
is too unconventional, too universally-minded for 
the short reach of the average reviewer who 
failed to understand such lines as these: 

I come in my adequacy, my own suffici- 
ence, lifting you, and me, and the 
world. 

Nothing is formidable, no thing blocks 
my way. 

I smile in unfear and conscious potency. 

She was to be looked at askance, who sang : 


Tam the omnipotent life—the potency 
thrill. 














1 am the fructifer meeting the urge of 
space, scattering my spawn like the 
dust of stars in the Milky Way. 

1 am the red fire leaping in and out of 
channels, the insistence of me, the 
yearning. 

I am the demand. 

‘Phere was something so unusual as to cause 

distrust and misgivings in one who boldiy 

declared herself in this wise 

T, the atom of creation, have arrived. 

T make contact with the gods, I align with 














spheres. 

T am the test, the processment, the 
determining. 

I am the doer of things that cannot be 
done 





I chant impossibilities. 

who said of God, "I do not discredit Him with 
fA meagre grasp", who went further, indeed, and 
dared to say, “T should believe in myself if God 
Himself faltered in belief of me.’ 

The Eastern world has acclaimed Walt 
‘Whitman as great and as typically American; 
and when orientals dis Muriel Strode (which 
they are bound to do) they will similarly take 
hier to their hearts. ‘This woman talks of things 
elemental in God nature and in human natur 
She writes with the rhythmic ‘formilessness"” 
of her poctic forerunner,—whose “barbaric 
yawp" people have learned to comprehend, and 
Which comes to us again after the passage of 
time, revivified, better shaped and perceptibly 
deepened, in such tines as these: 

Tam walking fast, for T am walking far. 

T swing out with a free, swift, rhythmic 
gait, 

T am set to bound immeasurelessness, to 
include the height, and depth, and 
breadth of me— 

with a confidence that leads her to tell us that 
she is the “Sufficient One..,......the pathfinder”, 
to declare, "I grasp Life's wrists until it writhes 
in pain, in the contained forcefulness of me."” 

‘One turns, almost reluctantly, from the older 
to the newer volume. One finds here, too, a 
self-assertion and an elemental dignity closely 
fakin to Whitman, and, as in the earlier work, 
‘a Something more. ‘That something has found 
finest expression in Rabindranath Tagore, and 























particularly in “Gitanjali”, In form and subject 
Gictinctly individual, Muriel Strode irresistibly 





sends one’s mind back to the East. The Vedas 
speak through this child of the West as they do 
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through the author of “Gitanjati", and although 
the dynamic quality of her race sharply 
differentiates her work from that of the more 
passive Easterners, she might well have said with 
the Rishi Astavakra, “When the mind is liberat- 
ed it does not desire, grieve, accept, reject, enjoy. 
or fecl angry. .... Be contented with that 
Which comes of itself to you. Leam to be 
indifferent. Reach the goal of perfection." 
Both the eastern and the western poet have said 
in substance, with thé ancient teacher : 

Boundless as the heavens am L 

T am infinite as the shoreless sea. 

I dwell in all, and all dwells in me, 

Tt is the testimony of an American and a lover 
of poetry, that she found Tagore through Muriel 
Strode, A careful study of Miss Strode’s last 
book and “Gitanjali” shows some remarkable 
likenesses and significant differences. |The latter 
were bound to be. How different the national 
environment of these two individuals! One 
incarnated in a free country where the thought 
of equality has found spiritual as well as political 
expression, and rans like a silver thread through 
all phases of society; the other born into a fair 
land dominated by an alien and usurping power 
—a land where only the strongest can lift his 
head, where fear is the inheritance of all, where 
there is not equality but, always lurking in the 
background, the shadow of the “inferiority 
complex’, All this colors that immortal poem 
“Gitanjali”. To the Indian poet “God is King 
of Kings”, and he says to him, “I do not know 
thee as my own and come closet—T do not grasp 
thy hand as a friend's but 

T touch by the edge of the far spreading 
wing of my song thy feet which T 
could never aspire to reach, 

Drunk with the joy of singing I forget my- 
self and call the friend who art my 
Jord. 

Compare this with the American's “God 
possess me! her ringing assertion, “I 
form a new alliance with the Militant God of 
Survival”, with these confident lines: 

T measure life hy my capacity to feel the 
fields, 

‘To stand up to the hills, 

‘To lay my hand in His. 


Only one with a free soul developing in a land 
where freedom is a birthright (however much it 
may be withheld) could have written such 
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words, could have sung, “align myself with the 
God of Processment, and deal with you as He 
deals with His finals.” Only such a free spirit 
could have prayed 
Keep me in rectitude, God too proud to 
falter, 
‘Too zealous of the aristocrat in my fine, 
high soul. 


‘The differences between these two singers are 


few, after all. ‘The likenesses are many and 
even more striking. Says the one ia “A Soul's 
Faring”: 


Tam man the container, with God pouring 
into me like a stream. 

Tam the channels, the in and the out. 

says the other: 

‘Thou hast made me endless, such is thy 
pleasure. 

"This frail vessel thou emptiest again and 
again, and fillest it with fresh life. 

In “Grasses”, which is less reminiscent of 
“Gitanjali” than “A Soul's Faring”, but which 
has much of the oriental imagery, nuch of the 
elemental spirit of the Eastern poet, much of his 
surrender to the guidance of the all-power 
"Tet me adjust my life (prays the one) and let 
me not say, 1o here, nor lo, there, but wherever 
truth shall lead me". ‘Tagore’s prayer is like- 
minded, “O master-port......let me make my life 
simple and straight, like a flute of reed for thee 
to fill with music.” ‘The following from Miss 
Strode, recalls Tagore’s “The words have not 
‘been rightly set; only there is the agony of wish- 
ing in my heart” — 

Let me comprehend the plan. If T have 
wanted to be a violet it was because 
T had not the realization of the rose 
struggling within me. 

If T have wanted to be a swan, it was 
because I did not have the con- 
sciousness of the nightingale that 
gripped my aching threat of song. 

Along with her confidence, however, her self- 
assertion (America’s creative self-asscrtion, as 
one critic expressed it) the author of these two 
remarkable books has the humility that Rabin- 
dranath ‘Tagore expresses so insistently—indeed 
her humble self is never far remove from her 
confident self. One comes across many lines 
like this in At the Roots of Grasses : 

Until T have come humbly, I shall know 
that T have not come at all 
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Itis only my little self that is biatant—the 
‘great soul of me is self-obscuring. - 

‘There is a robe of sackcloth in my soul, 
there is a hempen girdle, and 
sandals for my bare feet, and one 
day I shall wear them, one day in 
my great humility. 


These words almost paraphrase the Indian 


poet’ 
such is my master’s will 
whispers. 

But call it confidence or humility, the human 
will or the divine will, eastern thought or western 
thought, man’s flesh is here, and man’s soul, and 
that other thing called’ beauty,—and God, 
What more can one ask? 





‘No more noisy, loud words from me— 
‘Henceforth T deal in 





FREUDIAN PSYCHOLOGY, 
Review by V. B. METTA. 


Mother and Son, by C. Gasquoigae Hartley. 
(Eveleigh Nash and Grayson, London) 75, 6d; 








Mrs. Hartley's new book is as bold as her 
“Truth about Woman’ and other books, As you 
read it, you cither actively side with her or 
oppose her, but you can never remain indiffer= 
ent. She insists in this book that the child 
should be treated as an entity, and not asa 
blank sheet of paper for his parents to write 
upon. She has little faith in heredity or special 
aptitude. She thinks that the child's future 
depends wholly upon the way in which he is 
brought up and educated. In other words, it is 
the home and school which are responsible for 
his failure or success in after life, 

According to Mrs. Hartley there is no such 
thing as the ‘romance’ of family life. Tt is a 
mistake to think that the father, mother, and 
son are absolutely in love with one another. She 
points out that the father unconsciously dislikes 
his son for diverting his mother's attention from 
him. ‘The son on his part does not like his 
father, because no child really likes to be ordered. 
about or domineered over by his father or anyone: 
else. Children hate to be treated as “inferiors! 
by their elders, and so, in order to feel them- 
selves important, they play at being elders among 
themselves! Then again, there is another 
psychological fact worth noting in a family. Tt 
is that the son generally prefers his mother, 
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while the daughter generally prefers ber father. 
‘This fact explains the conduct of Oedipus and 
Electra in Greek literature, The later loves of 
‘men and women are based upon their childhood's 
loves, ‘The son, who found a perfect woman in 
his mother as a child, unconsciously tries to find 
a mate in life resembling the ideal mother of his 
childhood, while the daughter tries to find a 
mate, whom she can love as much as she did the 
ideal father of her childhood. ‘This fact also 
explains why women are generally more religi- 
ous than men, because they find it casy to transfer 
their affections from their carthly father to the 
Father who is in Heaven, 

Parents, argues the author, are very selfish 
in wishing to see their children as continuations 
of themselves, and as instruments for achieving 
their unfulfilled dreams, ‘They would do well to 
let the child develop along his own lines without 
induc interference. What is, however, due or 
undue infiuence neither Mrs. Hartley nor anyone 
else can answer to the satisfaction of all parents! 
‘The thwarted wishes of children mould their 
‘character and actions when they grow up. Mrs. 

thinks that those children become 
who were forced to obey their fathers 
in their childhood. In this connection it has 
‘been found that the Jews, who are particularly 
enjoined by their religion to honour and obey 
sheir parents, are often the best leaders of 
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anarchic movements in after life. This however, 
cannot apply to Indians or the Far Eastern 
peoples, who do not become rebels in Tater life, 
although they, too, like the Jews, are brought 
up to honour and obey their parents, 


‘The next training ground for the child after 
home is the school. Now the teacher cannot 
educate any child, unless he knows the way in 
which a child hasbeen brought up at home, He 
must therefore know the relations of his parents 
towards each other, and what wishes and desires 
of his have been repressed by his parents. He 
must above all be a psycho-analyst, if he wishes 
to educate his pupils in the right way. 


‘There are some ideas of Mrs. Hartley, which 
are not fundamentally different from those of 
Indians. For example, she is against the present 
western ideal of making lessons too easy for 
children, She thinks that such a cctrse tends 
to prevent the development of memory, and 
ineapacitates them from concentrating their 
attention upon their lessons. ‘Then again, she 
is not in favour of the education of boys and 
girls together, because it has been found from 
experience in mixed schools, that the two sexes 
generally prefer homosexual to heterosexual 
company, so that the supposed advantages of 
coeducation are almost altogether missed by 
them, 
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‘Phe Seven Lamps of Advocacy. By His Honour 
Jadge AE, Parry. (1. Fisher Unwin 12d, Adelphi 
Terrace, London),1923. 


Judge Parry's Seven Lamps of Advocacy is the 
work of a master of the subject, and is a notable 
addition to the advocate’s library, ‘The book is a 
Collection of the best that has been thought and said 
about advocacy, and is illustrated by many entertai 
ing stories. ‘There is today a continuous discussion 
about the lawyer and his methods, and the right 
understanding of the morality of advocacy is of 
interest to every citizen. When John Ruskin wrote 
the Seven Lamps of Architecture he had to admit to 





an impertinence in writing of an art he had never 
Practised. Judge Pary, however, was not only 
born and bred in the business he writes about, but 
having practised it successfully, he has since spent 
nearly thirty years of his daily life teaching the 
young the ethics of advocacy. Many of his pupils 
now sitting on the Bench or flourishing at the Bar 
look back in no unkindly spirit on their teacher of 
the ethies of advocacy. It is advocacy at the Bar 
which is the subject of Judge Parry's work and it is 
curious that no English book exists that deals solely 
with this interesting theme. For many years Judge 
Parry bas been a student and writer on the Law in 
relation to Humanity, and the Seven Lamps of 
Advocacy is another link in the saga that began with 
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the Law and the Poor and was recently continued in 
What the Judge Thought. We commend a careful 
study of Judge Parry's Seven Lamps of Advocacy 
to all legal practitioners who desire to distinguish 
themselves in the forensic arena. 


‘Trial of Bywaters and Edith Thompson. Edited by 
Filson Young. Iinstrated. (Butterworth & Co., 
India, Ltd., 6, Hastings Street, Calcutta and Wiliam 
Hodge and Company, Ltd., Edinburgh), 1925, 


The Trial of Frederick Bywaters and Edith Thomp- 
Son, edited by Mr. Filson Young, is the latest addition 
to Messrs. William Hodge and Co.'s “Notable British 
‘Trials”—an excellent, well-dited, and carefully com- 
piled series of which thirty-two volumes are already 
issued and seven additions are in preparation. Rach 
volume deals with a notable or sensational trial for an 
offence in England or Scotland during the last two 
hundred years and gives, besides an accurate report 
of the proceedings, much useful subsidiary matter. 
The series is tims a valnable acquisition to legal lite 
fature— equally instructive and entertaining—and it 
Should command a large circulation in this country. 
‘The tral of Bywaters and Editi Thompson which took 
place in December, 1922, was a very sensational trial 
for the murder of Perey Thompson—the husband of 
HAith—by his wife and her lover, Frederick Bywaters, 
and both the accused were found guilty and expiated 
fon the gallows. Tt ronsed at the time considerable 
excitement and there was a strong public feeling that, 
at any rate, Rith Thompson should be reprieved. 
Tat there came no reprieve and she had to pay the 
xtreme penalty of the law. The editor has not only 
published that portion of the lover's letters on which 
the case for the prosecution rested but also other 
‘equally illuminating documents and has enriched the 
‘work with an analytical and Taininous Tatroduction, 
‘which has materially enhanced the value of the book. 
‘The result is a work which is of value alike to the 
lawyer, the judge and the student of psychology and 
human nature, 











‘The Code of Criminal Procedure. z vols. By P. 
Ramanatha Aiyar. (The Madras Law Journal Office, 
Mylapore, Madras), 1923-24. 


At last the first of a series of commentaries on the 
revised and amended Code of Criminal Procedure has 
heen compiled by Mr. Ramanatha Aiyar, and issued in 
two well gotup volumes, ‘The editor is well-known in 
the legal world in this country as the author of several 





excellent commentaries on different branches of Anglo 
Indian law, as also for his Art of Cross-Examination. 
‘The hook is introduced by Mr, T, V. Seshagiri Iye— 
retired Judge of the Madras High Court—who’ deals 
with the political aspect of our adjective criminal Ie 
He pointa ont that while the recent amendments have 
improved matters to a large extent, nevertheless much 
remains which requires excision of modification, Far 
example, says he, “the powers given to the Police 
and the Magistrate by Section 162 require great 
alteration", “the security provisions should be 
thoroughly rewritten” "the appeal to the: District 
Magistrate is an illusory privilege", “the bail chapter 
Should be thoroughly revised”, and “above all the 
lingering racial distinctions should no longer be a 
blot on the criminal administration of the coamtry!, 
‘These are all very sound suggestions and should be 
adopted nt the next revision, In the meantime, we 
can safely recommend, to the Bench and the Bar 
alike, Mr. Ramanatha Aivar's work on out adjective 
criminal law as not only comprehensive and system 
tic, but as also elncidative and well-arranged so as to 
facilitate reference. Tt is likely to hold its own against 
any other work planned on the same scale: 























The Law of Municipal Corporations in British 
India. Second Edition. By P. Duraiswami Aiyangar, 
nat. (Nationat Press, Madras), 1934. 





The Law of Municipal Corporations in British Indja 
by Mr. P. Duraiswami Aiyangar—who js favourably 
known in the Indian legal world as the best come 
‘mentator on the Indian Income Tax Act—is practically 
rather a ew work than a new edition of his previoun, 
work issued in 1914. The very large mumber of Judi- 
cial decisions delivered since then have been incom 
porated in the text, the references to the provisions, 
of the municipal acts enacted during the last tem 
years have been given, the chapter dealing with eles 
tions has been rewritten and fully brought up to date, 
the chapter on municipal meetings has been appre- 
ciably enlarged. Several other chapters have been 
thoroughly recast, ‘Thus the author has successfully 
attempted to make the book practically useful to 
Municipalities in the daily administration of their 
affairs and also to laymen who, as ordinary citizens 
taking an intelligent interest in civic affairs desire to 
acquaint themselves with their rights and obligations 
and have to do something or other with municipal 
afíairs and also to lawyers as a work of reference 
where they can find ready stated the result ot state 
of the law upon any particular point they wish to 
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refer to. Mr. Duraiswami Aivangar’s Law of Mant. 
cipal Corporations in British India, in its present form, 
will hold the field as the standard work on the subject. 


The Lawyer's Vade Mecum for Civil Courts. Third 
Hdition. Four volumes, Edited by Dr. M. L. 
Acarwals, SaratLaw. (Ram Narain Ial, Katra, 
Allahabad), 1024, 


We welcome the appearance of the thira edition, 
[n four handy volumes, of Dr. Agarwala's Lawyer's 
Wade Mecum for Civit Couris. Of the books of is 
lass and kind, it is about the best-compiled—compact, 
Portable, well-arrangod, systematic, carefully annotated 
and nicely gorup. Almost ali the Acts that are likely 
fo be required for purposes of reference by civil court 
Practitioners ond civil Jodzes are printed in texts 
amended uptodate, while notes of cases incorporated 
fy the commentaries, under each section, are fally 
abreast of the latest decisions reported. Along with 
the previously issued two volumes of the third edion 
of the Lawyer's Vade Mecum for Criminat Courts, 
Dr. Agarwala's compendium of Anglotndian law in 
six volumes, offere to our lawyers, magistrates and 
Judges a complete collection of texte of and com- 
mentaries and annotations on the principal Acts 
‘embodying both the substantive and the adjective law 
fu odninistered in British Indis courts. Te will be 
found highly wsefol and serviceable hy those for whom 
it is intended and for whose benefit the compiler hax 
to well and with so moch assiduity catered, 





Indian Bar Committee Report, 1923-24. 
ment Central Press, Delhi), 1924. 


‘The Indian Bar Committee—composed of four 
barristers, three yakils, one attorney and one Civilian 
nd presided over by Sic Edward Chamier—have 
recorded their unanimous views oo the fatare of the 
Yar in India, which—if accepted and carried ont— 
‘would sound the denth-Lnell of those lawyers in this 
Country who are members of the English or Irish 
Tars or of the Faculty of Advocates of Scotland, The 
“glorious nine” have made recommendations which 
are intended to equalize the status—eo far as it may 
be—of the higher clases of legal practitioners ander 
the one common designation of “Advocates”. The 
net result of the proposale—if and when carried into 
effeet—will be to dissuade young Indians from pro- 
ceeding to Great Britain for acquiring proficiency in 
fay. Viewed from this standpoint the main recom- 
mendations of the Committee ean not but be regarded 


(Govern 
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as reactionary and as calculated to hinder social pro- 
‘gress. We shall discass in a later issue the Come 
mittee's proposals from a purely professional stand- 
point. 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 


Guide to Current Ofcial Statisties, First Issue 
1932. (H. M. Stationery Office, London); 1933. 

‘The number of official publications issued during 
cach year is so large that the average seeker afler 
information is apt to get bewildered at their range and 
i y. A guide to them—such as is now rendered 
able in the book under notice—was hadly needed. 
We trust the authorities may be able to make the 
Guide to Current Oficial Statistics an annual feature 
of tbe publications of His Majesty's Stationery Office. 
A reference to its pages shows at a glance the publi- 
cations issued in 1922 and the various subjects they 
deal with, Tt will be found to be of considerable help 
to those seeking after official data and statistics, 





Miustrated Guide to the Federated Malay States. 
By GW, Harrison. (The Malay States Information 
Agency, $8, Cannon Street, Tondon), 1933, 


We welcome the fourth—revised and enlarged— 
edition of Mr. Harrison's Ilustrated Guide to the 
Federated Maloy States, which was first issued in 1910, 

t is an excellent and uptodate compendium of 
sound information about the Malay Peninsula, which 
is fully described from north to south, and gives 
(besides useful hints to travellers) accurate details 
abont motoring, big game shooting, mining and various 
otber topics of interest. The book is handy in size, 
well gotup and beautifully itlusteated. It comprises. 
usefat tabular statements, bibliography, lists of official 
publications and interesting practical information, 
Altogether it is highly meritorions guide book to. 
the Federated Malay States, 








‘The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book. (A. anil 
C Black, Ltd, 4, 5 and 6 Soho Square, London, 
W. a) What Editors and Publishers Want: 1924 


Edition. (The Literary Yeat-Book Press, 67, Dale 
Street, Liverpool.) 





These two books of reference cover much the same 
stoend and usefully supplement each other. The 
Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book—edited by Agnes 
Herbert—is now in the 17th year of its new issue, 
while What Editors and Publishers Want is the sup- 
















the Lilerary Year-Book, edited by Mr. Mark Meredith. 
‘Bach of these two annuals offers literary aspirants and 
Journalistic free lances mich sound and useful 
information which is likely to be of considerable help 
to them in placing their wares with profit and ad- 
| vantage. Lists of paying Journals, magazines and 
periodicals—throughont the British Commonwealth 
fand America—as also of publishers, book-sellers 
literary and press agents, photographers, leading, 
‘dubs and societies of authors. Journalists and 
‘tists, press-cutting agencies, translators, typists, 
cinematographers, suppliers for printers and pub- 
Highers, and much other equally useful information 
form the standard features of both the publications, 
We have much pleasure in commending these two 
Nery useful publications to those connected with 
either literary pursuits or the press. Though meant 
primarily for Great Britain, they will be found va 
able for reference even in Tadia. 


‘hacker's Indian Directory 1924, (1 
Cos, Hsplanado, Calcutta.) 

‘The Times ot India Directory 1924, 
India Press, Bombay. 

Of the many directories annually fasned in India, 
the two=the current year'a editions of which are 
seconde! nbove-are the best-known as standard works 
“of reference amongst their class, Thacker’s Indian 
Directory—whicl is now in its sixty-third annual 
‘edition—originally and for many years afterwards 
appeared as the “Hengal Directory”. But it slowly 
covered the other provinces as well, and for years 
‘past the Lal Kitab (“the red book”), as it is familiarly 
known in offices, has been justly regarded as the one 
Indispensable work of reference amongst Tudian 
Directories. The Times of India Directory is even 
‘an older publication than Thacker’, as its current edic 

"tom is the seventy-second annunt issue, The Hon'ble 
| Justice Sir Basil Scott of the Bombay High Court 
described it in one of his judgments as “a standard 
“work of reference in Bombay", While Thacker’s i 
more comprehensive in its scope in covering the 
Whole Tudian Empire, both it and the Hombay publi- 
Cation have much in common. ‘They both attempt at 
„furnishing, amongst other things, a complete Business 
Directory of India, Industrial Concerns, Trades and 
Professions, Classified Lists of Inhabitants, Street 
Directory, Miscellaneous Directories of India and an 
Alphabetical List of Agents in India for British and 
Foreign Firms, Alphabetical ist of Commercial Firms 


cker, Spink & 
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oth works are“ carefully revised toe yetta 
and although no work of reference—teast of | 

Aiectory—can ever be thoroagtly uptodate, ne 
thelcas tiese two Tardy annuala are as mech b 
of the latest changes as it is possible for books 
their class to be 





The Indi 
Press, Bombay). 


‘Year Book 





1924. (Times ot India 


The Indian Year-Hook—caited by Sir Stanley 
ince 1914—has justly come to be regarded as an 

dispensable work of reference for all in any way e 

nected with Indian public affairs. In the ew 


Tadia ore refalied and developed, tha ScomelaToa 
tions are even fuller than usual, Indian 
ey and banking are folly analysed, with 






dealing with Indian Labour, including the 
machinery and the growth of the Trade Union mover, 
tment, The Indian Year-Book knows to politica, 

it is something more than a dry-aedust record of 
statistics; in every section there js an attempt 
oniy to give facts, but to sec tbe forces which 
behind the facts, ‘This maken it a valuable and 
ful adjunct to every Government and Mercantile 
in India, to Clubs, Libraries and Tnstitutes, to b 
ness men generally, and to every one who takes an 

terest in Indian affairs. 







Handbook of Commercial Information tor Indis. 
By C. W. E. Cotton, TC.S. Second Edition (Sug 
tendent Government Printing, India, 8, Hastin 
Street, Calentta) 1924. 


We cordially welcome the second, revised and 


‘overhauled, edition of the Handbook of Commercial 


Information for India by Mr. © W. E. Cotton— 


to Governor-General in Southern India and formely 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta. ‘The object of 


Handbook is to give readers a bird's-eye view of the 


foreign trade of British India. Tt is compiled on lines 
Airectly helpfal to business men and inchides impore 
tant details which traders want to Know. In the case 
of every article of present or potential importance 
figuring in the statistics of exports, the Handbook 
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Specifies the areas in which it is obtainable, the port 
or ports from which it is abjpped, the method of 
marketing and the unit of sale and shipment. India 
is so vast and so remote that there is no doubt that 
‘on the Continent and in America—if not in the United 
Kingdom—abundant ignorance prevails with regard to 
the commercial geography of India and her trade 
potentialities. The revised edition now issved will be 
found highly nsefal by all interested in Indian trade. 
‘The earlier chapters in the Handbook deal with the 
[principal ports and give details of the facilities for 
trade at each, the chief commercial organisations being 
enumerated and their activities described. 
Spoctua is included of the various weights and 
‘measures in me in the chief trade centres; while the 
appendices contain the tonnage schedules in force at 
the five principal ports and a glossary of the verna- 
cujar termé which occur in the book. It may, there- 
fort, be expected that the varied material in the 
Handboook will enable all who are ansioas to parchase 
India's manufactures or raw materials to make larger 
tise of the opportunities which undoubtedly exist for 
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increased trade. 

Blue Guides, England. 1 iy Findlay 
Muirhead, M,A, FRGS. 81 Maps and Pans 
Second dition (Macmillan & Co., London), 1934- 

‘Mr. Moirbead's England, in its second edition, has 





been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The 
Particulars regarding prices, amd other matters of 
practical detail, now, the editor states, approaching 
Mability, have been, it is hoped, rendered quite 
reliable. The enormons development of motor trans- 
port, a post-war change, has been recognized by the 
mention of some of the chief motoring ronies in 
England in connexion with the corresponding railway 
Toutes, And the number of maps and plans contained 
a the volume has been increased by the addition of a 
further six. We have already noticed in terms of 
appreciation the “Ilue Guide” series, the volumes of 
Which deserve wide circulation by reason of the 
‘accuracy and thoroughness of their contents and their 
practical character. 


The Newspaper Press Directory 1924. (C. Mitchell 
& Go, Ltd., 1 Snow Hill, Holtorn, London, B. C. 1) 

We once again welome a very valuable work of 
reference—the 1924 edition of the Newspaper Press 
Directory. ‘The Directory has been appearing year by 
year since 1846, ‘The new edition inclades 2 complete 
record of the newspapers, magazines and trade pabli- 
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cations of the Empire, together with those of the 
principal foreign countries with which British traders 
do business, The publishers have pleasure in 
presenting an article entitled “Anstralia and Empire 
Development," by the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the Rt. Hon. S. M. Brace, and also one entitled 
“New Zealand and Empire Trade”, by the Hon. Sit 
James Allen, High Commissioner for New Zealand. 
‘An article entitled “Britain's Export Trade” deals 
with the subject from a Board of Trade paint of view, 
and indicates some of the activities of this Depart- 
ment in the interest of British Manufacturers, An 
informative article, “Inter-Imperial,"” discusses in 
detail che general conditions and prospecte ón 
improved trade within the British Rmpire, 
Immediately preceding the gezettcer of each conntry 
is a review of the trade of that conntry, with classified 
ists of tarills, duties, ete,, sbowing the preference 
għen to British goods where operative, In addition 
to the above, the msna articles are included on 
"Things that Matter in Advertising", “The Trend of 
the Modern Press,” and The Leal Year in its Relae 
tion to the Press.” Altogether the current edition of 
this long-established annual directory of the prest 
fully sustains its high reputation alike for aeetracy 
and comprebensiveness and is indispensable to 
pressmen and advertisers. The Indian Section, hows 
ever, needa carefal revision. 











A Collection of Rules and Orders Relating to. 
Public Servants. By Rai Bahadur G. K. Roy Hare 
Press, 46 Bechu Chatterji Street, Calcutta), Fifti 
Edition 1923. 


Rai Bahadur G. K. Roy, who retired some years 
hack as Superintendent of the Home Department of 
the Government of India, is the author of several 
sscfal publications, mot the least notable amongst 
which iœ A Collection of Rates and Orders relating 10 
Public Sersants. That it has gone through five 
editions is sufficient testimony to its usefulness and 
popularity. It presents in a compendious form the 
text of rules—with carefally-tompiled annotations for 
submission of petitions, appeals, memorials and other 
communications to the Government of India and 10 
the authorities in Great Britain; also rales relating 
to the wearing of uniforms, medals, and decorations 
br citil ofciala, and instructions regarding social and 
official intercourse between British oficials and 
Indians. It is a capital, Hittle work of reference and) 
should be serviceable to oficials and non-officiale 
atike. 








Lands of the ‘Thunderbolt. By ‘The Karl of 
Ronaldshay (Constable & Co., Ltd., London, 1933) 165. 


‘The mountain fastnesses on the northeastern 
Borders of India contain peculiarities, both physical 
and human, of absorbing interest. ‘That a scholar 
and traveller of the distinction and repute of Lord 
Ronaldshay bas set his hand to delineate for us the 
beautiful, albiet elusive, angularities of these people 
and their moantain-abodes is a matter for congrati 
Mation, The impression that a reading of Lands of 
the Thunderbolt Yeaves on the mind of the uninitiated 
is wholly one of plasare. Sikkim, Chuinbi and 
Bhutan lie wedgelike between the three greatest 
‘mountains of the world and incidentally possess 
qhurms of natural magnificience and a beauty 
characteristic of Jand “unadorned yet adorned the 
most”, Lord Ronaldshay combines the facile pent of 
4am erudite scholar with the comprehensive apprecia- 
tion Of a lover of nature. His sense of lofty jdealism 
provokes him to probe behind the miracles of the 
Playerwhec!; his sympathies with the lofty moral 
teachings of pristine Buddhism does not blind him 
to the core of superstition which has rin through 
centuries to produce a strange commingling of 
“rationalism and superstition’ amid people untouched 
Ay contact with the progressing world, Although the 
author does not claim to pass judgment on the 
doctrinal aspects of Mahayann Buddhism—he admits 
his sources of information to be secondary—yet his 
decisive references and disquisitions on the necro 
‘maney and demonistic faith of the landy of the 
Vajrah are sharply pointed and to that extent 
unbalanced. To the sensitive reader his references 
to Mr, Gandhi's marvellous hold on the people of 
India appear as crude prejudice and singularly inapt 
ita work of great charim, But Lord Ronaldshay de- 
nerves to be forgiven for his straying mood when we 
remember that he undertook these journies when the 
fares of State sat heavy on his shoulders and the 
Mon-co-operative propaganda of Mr. Gandhi in Bengal 
kave him many sleepless nights. Perhaps the 
fiuthor fled to the hills for inspiration to tackle the 
dificult problem of polities and we will restrain the 
discordant note when we mark the vivid and beauti- 
fal word-pictures he has given us of the lands to our 
Tmmiediate north of which we know so little. 

















Cinnamon & Frangipanni (Ceylon). By Ashley 
Gibson (Chapman & Dodd, Ltd., Loudon, 1933) 215. 





Mr. Gibson is not of the tribe of the modern 
traveller who “does” the foreign lands by the White 
Star Round-the-World Cruise, If he considers the 
remark that Kast is the invention of tbe 19th century 
as intuitively illuminating™—perhaps a charming 
play on words—he has tried to look behind the veil 
of charm and mystery which surrounds the Kast in 
fiction and in standardised books of travel, Mire 

bson has taken a bit of this romantic Kast, to wits 
Ceylon—the isle of sweet savonrs, and inhaled per 
haps to the permanent injury of his olfactory nerves 
the spicy odours of a land which has very little to 
offer besides. And yet Mr, Gibson does not altogether 
remain quiescent bat penetrates rather incisively the 
Smokescreen of prejudice and ilbmannered come. 
lucency of the average alien in the Rast, He 
realises only too well that the God of the white sam 
in the Hast is Mammon, and wisely turns to the 
drums and incense of the rose red city, the stones 
in the jungle, or the quietly eloquent ruins of the 
old kingdom of Vijaya, Mr. Gibson's sympathy with 
nature and beast is redolent of the influencen of thë 
Rastern pagan Gods; his singular pica for recogni- 
tion of the bumanity of the elephant, the king of 
the forest in Ceylon, ix characteristic of his large 
vision and understanding. Mr. Gibson writes in a 
terse and epigrammatic, although heavy, stylo, but 
his book does not suffer from the crudities of supere 

ial mannerism, Vivid portraiture and tales ol 
golden deeds of a mythological past furnish the 
background of Mr. Gibson's narrative. 






































By H. O. Morgenthaler (George Alleni 
Lad., London, 1935) 75. 6d. 

The author is a Swiss geologist whom fates 
ordained for ramblings in search of minerals in the 
Sintnese-Malayan jungles, In Matalari—titerally the 
eye of the day, v=, Sun—he has jotted down hia 
impressions of his surroundings as the monotony or 
excitement of travel depressed of elevated kim. The 
book forms a record of various trips, compiled from 
a diary and without being recast into the mould of 
a continuous narrative, Sketchy and superficial in 
its main outlines it reveals nevertheless the mentality. 
of an impressionable young man from the West 
thrown in daily contact with people of different 
climes whom he rightfully considers to be of an 
inferior complex, ‘The irritating “I—the white man" 
attitude is repeated almost on every page until mere 
ennmi rejects the book as a serious contribution to 
the literature of travel. Incidentally the author also 
betrays that he reckoned'in two different standards 
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practical facis of ethical morality as they applied to 
he white men and to the rest respectively. If we 
‘get over the manses of the reiteration we will find in 
Yarivus places realistic descriptions of the beauty cf 
the forest and the river, 


From Adam's Peak to Elephanta, By Edward 
Carpenter (George Allen & Unwin, Tai., London, 
oa) 85. Gd, 





“This well-known work from the pen of the famous 
Ruropean savant, Hdward Carpeuter, was first pul- 
fished in 1893 and created a sensational depreciation 
fn the stock of Indian officialdom. Primarily a book 
ff travel there are interspersed throughout its pages 
comprehensive reflections on the ideals and inspira- 
tions which touch and move the Indian people. ‘The 
present edition is the fourth one and its appearance 
is timely in view of the gathering clouds on the poli- 
Ñical horizon and the prophetic warning which the 
author gave years ago to Imperialist Britain to revise 
her angle of vision toward India, Besides its political 
Value the book is a charming narrative of travel in 
Tndia and Ceylon and should provide new readers with 
fresh charm and interest. 











a The Mountain? of Mourne By Louise McKay 
(Jarrolds Publishers, London, 1923) 25. 6d. 


Miss McKay delightfully delves into the treasure- 
Jouse of nature and with the characteristic Irish Jove 
fof land ahe sings a paen in praise of the lovely 
‘mountains that surround her native bit. She has 
mingled her narrative with stories of the sturdy sons 
raised on her soil and evokes a feeling of pride and 
enthusiasm in the dwellers who call Mourne their own, 








DRAMA. 
Exodus. By H. F. Rubinstein & Halcott Glove 


‘The Conquering Hero. By Allan Morkhouse. 
Midsummer Madness. By Cliford Bax 





What's wrong with the Drama? By 
Rubenstein, (Renest Benn Ltd, Tondon, 
Cloth, 38. 6d. Paper each Vol. 


m 
way) sf 


Ernest Benn Limited deserve hearty congratula- 
tions on the success of their series of “Contemporary 
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British Dramatists" of which the first four volumes 
have jast reached us. ‘The new series is parallel, both 
in design and conception, to the “British Drama 
League" series for the unknown playwright unable 
to find a commercial publisher, The technique and 
plan of the eight little plays presented here are as 
far removed from the traditional lines as their subject 
matter, These new young playwrights, rebela as they 
are against stereotyped diction, do not shrink from, 
co fatuously ignore, the rightful climax of a Togieal 
dramatic situation, however much it may conflict with 
the dramatic proprieties. We welcome this insistence 
upon presenting attitudes in their correct pose, 
although such a course is fraught with dangers in eo 
far as it docs not safeguard against extravagances, 
Take for instance Messrs, Rubenstein and Glover's 
Exodus, a story of the Pharaoh and the Israelites, 
almost dull and monotonous in diction, yet reaching 
at the true dramatic clement in an original manner 
and accordingly capable of producing on the stage on 
a grandiose scale. Mr. Monkhouse's The Conquering 
Hero will be unpopular as it is a war play, but the 
nobility of its theme can not fail to impress the most 
oli-blooded Junker. The pity and horror and 
bestiality of war is told with bratal frankness and in 
words that burn on the mind. Mr. Bax's Midsummer. 
Madness, on the other hand, is entirely pleasing to 
the car and fall of delightful inconsequences. Tt is 
designed for success and the Iyrical quality of Mr- 
Bax’s wordpictares pronounces for success were an 
ambitious composer found to adapt it for a ballad- 
opera. Mr, Rubenstein with an acute sense of humour 
presents in What’s Wrong with the Drama? his view 
‘of the wrong-headednese of commercial producers who 
feel shy of departing from the routine tradition. In 
five humourous little sketches he successively lays bis 
finger on the sick spots. The playlets form delight- 
fal reading, We will look forward with interest to the 
succeeding volumes in the series, 











‘The Fool. By Channing Pollock (Brentano's Td, 
London, 1933) 65. 


American methods in drama are still young in 
tradition. Their best representatives avowedly. derive 
inspiration from the maturer and comparatively. more 
stable tradition in England, But the strenuous eon 
ditions of life in the new world have Iaid a néw em 
phasis and given a new significance to the type of 
play popularly known as melodrama, Mr, Pollock 
has ingeniously utilised the extravaganza ofa labour- 
capital conflict to build up a theme with a very 
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Gliristian moral, A dramatic writer with a purpose 
opens with a big handicap against applause, but when 
the theme is wrought upon to lead to a conclusion 
‘of moral though vacuous piety, dullness anid boredom 
replace mere annoyance. Mr. Pollock was possibly 
aware of his being suspect and if he has taken 
Courage in both hands and delineates the hopeless 
struggles of Daniel Gilchrist against a soulless sys- 
tem, fhe cither believes in the essential piety of his 
Subject or considers himself too clever. Notwith- 
standing this vital drawback Mr, Pollock presents in 
The Foo! some clever situations. Clara symbolises 
the average fatuousuess of American girlhood, and 
Goldkind, the cold-blooded Boss insensible to fair- 
play and conscience alike—perhaps both extreme 
types exhibiting however a strain none too rere in 
the modern world. For these realistic touches and 
lever dialogues The Fool ran a successful season in 
New York and deserved the recognition it received. 











Madame Vestris and her Times. By Charles E. 
Pearce (Stanley Paul & Co., London, 1923) 165. 


Mr, Pearce has earned a well-deserved fame by 
his industrious biographies of dramatic celebrities and 
bis reputation is enhanced by his latest volume on 
Madame Vestris. ‘The opening years of the 19th 
century in Europe were characterised by a strennous 
‘military conilict and true to history the epoch was 
Marked by a remarkable burst of activity in the domain 
‘of art, literature and science. Acting was no excep- 
tion aud no more brilliant figure adorns the Euglish 
siage than Madame Vestris who made her debut in 
3815, the year of Waterloo, to her final appearance in 
4854. For forty long years she continued to be the 
fage of dramatic world, earning a homage which a 
queen might well have envied. Love affairs and 
gossip and scandal grouped round her mame a 
brilliance which her own incomparable gifts managed 
fo sustain. But she was an artiste first: vulgarity 
and ugliness she never could tolerate. Mr. Pearce has 
laboriously built up the amazing story of this queen 
of the stageland, He has not merely filled in the 
biographical details but told us of the tastes and 
‘customs of an age that possesses a special fascination 
for the student of social manners, The narrative flows 
easily and while Madame Vestris remains the central 
figure of the story the interest of the reader is re- 
freshened by the contrasts and the comparisons of 
an age that no longer exists. Altogether a pleasant 
and delightful narrative full of sprightly anecdotes 
and witticisms, 
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‘Drama and Mankind, By Halott Glover (Ernest 
Benn Iámited, London, 1933) 85. 6d. 


What isthe true domain of Drama? Of this 
almost insoluble question Mr. Glover bas attempted 
an answer in his Drama and Mankind. Written in 
an incisive and pointed stye the courage of his bold 
challenge provokes interest and admiration far is 
theme, "The author would reject a drama what ‘does 
not please’, He places the public, the masses, om 
the altar of the shrine before which oll playwrights 
should burn incense in hopes of obtaining true inspi 
ration, The aim of drama, according to Aie, Glover, 
is “expression of the public, by the public, for the 
public,” and his claborute thesis is told and forceful 
exposition of this ideal, Bernard Shaw 1s rejecied as 
suspect on ground of propaganda aud Mr. Glover 
would write his epitaph: “To the memory of him 
who confirmed the Hitish people in their sins.” One 
may not entirely agree with the ruthless democratisac 
tion of the art—a popular drama according to CS, 
is a huge joke—but our author's plea is refreshingly 
put and evokes discussion, Mr. Glover hits direct and 
straight and his book is an admirable contribution to 
the literature of dramatic theory and technique. 

















Green Room Gossip. By Archibold Haddon 
(Suntley Paul & Co., London, 1925) 65. 


In Green Room Gossip Mr. A. Haddon, the well 
known dramatie critic of the London Daily Express 
has collected together his varied contribptioně on ther 
subject of drama and its votaries. The record 
furnishes an interesting reading and the delightfah, 
little sketches provide amusement and 
Instruction, Mr. Haddon Nas not attempted to recast 
bis journalistie paragraphs into a contimaus 
narrative bat has grouped them under appropriate 
titles. Green Room Gossip testifies to the industry 
and acumen of the distinguished critic, 





snappy 


Sumathy or the Punjab Princess, By V. Sundaram 
(G. A, Nateson & Co., Madras, 1924) Rs, 18-0. 





This little play is built round an old Kashmere 
Tegend and the author has skilfully woven the plot 
to an interesting climax, Viewed from the point 
of dramatic technique it will perhaps be found tacking 
in many virtues; of harmony, of rhythm and cadence 
it possesses very little, But the reading nevertheless 
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is very pleasing lo the ear and the variation of prose 
fond rhymc—frequently faulty—furnishes interesting 
dialogues. Me, Sundaram’s characterisation is clever, 
and his first eflort in play-writing is to be commended, 


ANGLOASLAMIC LITERATURE. 


Studies In Islamic Mysticism. By R. A. Nicholson. 
(Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, 
Er C) 1923. 





‘The Idea of Personality in Sufism. By R. A. 
Nichokon, (Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, 
London, R. C) 2923. 


Shah Abdul Latit; An Indian Suf. By MO M. 
Gidvani, (India Sociely, 3 Victoria Street, London) 
1035. 





The “Khamriyyah". (Wine Song of Umar Ibn-al- 
Farid: A Suñ Poem. (Simpkin Marshall Hamilton, 
Kent & Co., Ltd., London) 1933. 


Dr, R. A. Nicholson is one of the best-known 
British scholars, who has made valuable contributions 
tp Islamic Studies. His Literary History of the Arabs 
is justly regarded as a standard work on the subject, 
While bis Studies in Islamic Poetry aud other books 
fof renderings into English from Arabic and Persian 
literature have euccessfally catered for that large class 
of English-knowing readers, which while not familiar 
‘with oriental Tunguages would nevertheless like to 
have a general idea of Asiatic classics through the 
hicdinm of translations, More recently Dr. Nicholson 
Jus turned his attention the exposition of Sufism, 
lund the two publications before us—Studles (m Islamic 
Mysticism and The Idea of Personality in Sufism— 
are marked by a rich and rare scholarship and sound 
Judgment, and are indispensable to the student of the 
subject—however much the reader may difer from 
the views expressed by the author. ‘The essays com- 
prised in the Studies în Islamic Mysticism concinde 
@ series which fall into two groups and are therefore 
Published in separate volumes, the first of which 
Imig Studies fn Islamic Poctry. While mysticism, 
save for a few camal references, found no place 
that volume, in these Studies now brought together 
it fas taken entire possession of the field; and on the 
‘whole the literary interest of the present volume is 
subordinate to the religious and philosophical, 
“Mysticism,” says the author in-his Preface, "is such 
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fa vital element in Islam that without some under- 
standing of its ideas and of the forms which they 
assume we should seek in vain to penetrate below the 
surface of Mohammedan religious life. The foris 
may be fantastic ond the ideas difficult to grasp: 
nevertheless we shall do well to follow them, for in 
their company Hast aud West often meet and feel 
themselves akin.” This is a very just estimate of the 
position of mysticism in Islam and we welcome Dr. 
Nicholson's book which would be found of immense 
value by students of varieties of religious experience. 
‘The object of the other book—The Idea uf Personality 
in Sufism—is to show by means of examples chosen 
from the literature of Islamic mysticism that Sufism 
is not necessarily pantheistic but often bears) the 
marks of a religion inspired by a personal good. This 
book is more or less controversial, but it is nonethe- 
Jess thoughtprovoking. Mr. M. M. Gidvani’s life of 
Shah Abdul Latit—an Indian Sufi saint of the seren 
teenth century—and Mr. Leonard Chalmers-Hunt's 
Eoglish translation in verse of Umar Tbn-Abfarid's 
Arabic poem called Khamriyyah (“the wine-song”) are 
interesting additions to the literature of Sufism. Both 
of them portray Indian and Arabic Sufism respectively 
from diverse standpoints and deserve carefal com- 
sideration at the hands of the students of the subject 








Arabic Thought and its Place in History. By De 
Tacy O'Leary, D.D, (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., Itd., London) 1933. 





The Influence ot Animism on Islam. By S. M. 
Zwemer, (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
London) 1932 


‘The Semetic Religions. By D. M. Kay (T. & T. 
Clark, 38 George Street, Edinburgh) 1933. 





Dr, O'Leary has produced a meritorions work i 
his Arable Thought and its Place in History. His 
Wain contention is "that Muslim culture was of 
bottom essentially a part of the Hellenistic—Roman 
material, even the theology of Islam being formulated 
and developed from Hellenistic Sources”, ‘The most 
eminent European savants now accept this view, 
though it is one which, for obvious reasons, does not 
appeal to Muslims. The author develops his points 
with skill and knowledge and he enters pou con- 
troversial ground only when he is dealing with 
Islamic theology as expressed in Sufism, He holds 
that “the source of the theology developed in the 
newer Sufism.. was neo-Platonic, as has been 
Proved by Dr. Nicholson", ‘There is not the same 
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agreement upon this point as upon the others dealt 
with by Dr. O'Leary. Many eminent scholars have 
‘maintained that Sufism owed its origin to the influence 
‘of Indian thought on Islam. However that be, the 
student of Muslim culture will be grateful to Dr. 
Tenry's book for presenting in a compact form and 
based on trustworthy sources of information a clear 
conspectus of the historical channels through which 
Arab thought passed before it reached its zenith under 
the Abbaside caliphs. In striking contrast to Dr. 
O'Leary's Arabic thought and tts Place in History 
4g Mr. Zwyemer’s Influence of Animism on Islam which 
fs an instructive sketch of popular superstitions as 
embedded in Islam. It successfully brings into pro- 
tninent relief the significance of the pagan element in 
Mohammedanism, the many doctrines and practices of 
Popular Islam which only find their explanation in a 
Survival of the Animism of Ancient Arabia, or the 
many heathen sources which in the spread of the 
faith were absorbed and incorporated and now pass 
for Islamic rituals and practices, Mr. Zwemer's book 
is not only a contribution of value to Istamic theology 
Dit equally so to the sciences of Anthropology and 
Folklore. There is nothing distinctive about Dr. 
Kay's Croall lectures called Fhe Semetic Religions, 
‘im which the anthor deals with Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam. Of the six lectures delivered and reprinted 
im the volume under notice, three are devoted- to 
Judiasm, one to Christianity, one to Islam and the 
Inst to rhe Heritage and Obligations of Semetic 
Religion”. We are concerned here mainly with 
Jslam and it gives us pleasure to state that unlike the 
Average Christian writer on Islam Dr. Kay is not 
-Muhammad and his treatment of the subject is 
scholarly and sympathetic. To those desirous of 
obtaining a bird'seyeview of the three Semetic 
faiths, Dr, Kay's book may safely be commended. 

















The Message of Mohammed. By A. 
di. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London) 1033, 





Wadia. 





Notes on Islam. By Sir Ahmed Hussain, KCLE., 
CSL, Nawab Amin Jung Bahadur. Collected and 
clited by Khan Bahadur Hajee Khaja Muhammad 
Hussain. (Deccan Government Central Press, 
Hyderabad, Deccan) 1923. 

Mr. A, S$. Wadia is one of the best type of the 
modern Tndian—enlightened, cultured, and cosmopo- 
lan. Besides some works on philosophical and 
Titerary subjects, as also on travels, he is the author 
of three small books in “The Message” series—called 
the Message of Zoroaster, the Message of Christ and the 











Message of Mohammed. Of the three, the frst is the 
test—for the obvious reason that in interpreting the 
creed of the Persian prophet, the author wrote (as a 
Parsee) from knowledge and experience gained from 
Inside, and for lack of which kis other two books have 
ot been equally successful, Of his Message of 
Christ, many Christian reviewers declared that it was! 
a travesty of the creed promulgated by Jesus, and we 
doubt if his Message of Mohammed will not be 
subjected to similar eriticiom both by followers and’ 
critics of Islam. Unlike the other apologists of Islam 
— Western and Eastern—Mr. Wadia is much too fair 
to avoid displeasing the votaries of Islam, as also) 
those who still look at the phenomenal tise and 
rapid decline of Muslim kingdoms and states, throught 
an astigmatic vision and monochromatic lenses, 
Hence bis treatment of the subject is open to 
exception from the standpoint alike of the apologist 
and the critic of Islam. Mussalman readers are not 
likely to be pleased at she way in which Mr. Wadia 
thas pillored the Rt. Hon'ble Syed Ameer Ati for his 
defence of Islam and his exaltation of the prophet 

“the greatest reformer the world has ever produced!” 
and “the greatest upholder of the sovereignty of 
Reason". At the same time his own treatment of the 
subject is at places open to the charge of being not 
scientific but sentimental. It is, however, a sign of 
the times that an appreciation of the Arabian Prophet 
and a sympathetic study of Islam should have been. 
written by an Indian follower of the faith founded by 
the Prophet of Iran. Viewed i this light Mr. Wadia’s 
ook has a significance of its ows, apart frots its 
intrinsic merits, which are by no means small, For 
those, however, who desire to understand Talam at 
its best we would nhesitatingly recommend @ careful 
perusal of Notes on Islam by Sir Ahmed Hussain— 
Private Secretary to the Nizam of Hyderabad. Sir 
‘Ahmed is, we believe, a British Indian and hails from 
the Madras Presidency—though be has been long cons. 
rected with the administration of the Nizama 
Dominions. His valuable services have been acknow- 
ledged by the King:Emperor by the bestowal of the. 
knigfithood of the order of the Indian Kmpire and the 
Companionship of the Order of the Star of India. AN 
1 cultared Indian and a believer in Islan, Sir Ahmed. 
Hussain is pre-eminently qualified to be a fair-minded. 
interpreter of his faith, In 1917 he wrote out these 
“notes” to his brother and sons, who were studying 
in England at the time and the editor was well 
advised in indacing the writer to agree to their publi- 
Cation. Being merely “notes” addressed to yours 
Mussalmans, the book is notan elaborate ora 
systematic exposition of Islam, bnt it offers in a sbort 
compass about the best and fairest interpretation of 
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Islam and is so cast in form and spirit as to carry 
conviction to the mind of even the non-Muslim readers, 
Tt algo appeals to the latter class by reason of its 
‘Mudiously avoiding polemics—the great bane of Mr. 








Ameer Ali's otherwise excellent book, Freedom from 
polemics, fairmindedness, sweet reasonableness 
a cultured cosmopotitaniam are the distinguishing 


features of Sir Ahmed Hussain's Notes on Islam. We 
‘extract at random a few passages in support of oar 
view:—"AIl these religions (Buddhism, Islam and 
Christianity) inculcate in fact one and the same truth 
fin its three anpects......Says Rumi in his celebrated 
Masna : ‘all religions are in substance one and the 
‘sine.’ At other places the author maintains his 
position by fortifying himself with the authority of 
the Mlagavad Gila and Kabir. Not the teast appre- 
lable feature of Sir Ahmed Hussain’s book is. the 
freedom from bigotry displayed in printing as an 
appendix a long note—which the editor himself calls 
Mitluminating criticism'—by Mr. J. C. Molony, LCS., 
in which Islam fs discussed with sympathy but with 
ctitieal acumen from the non-Muslim standpoint, On 
the whole, Sir Ahmed Hussain's Notes on Islam is 
perhaps the most valuable subjective study of Islam 
that has appeared since India came under western 
fuflnences, and deserves careful study at the hands 


„Sf the stodents of the subject. 




















ANGLO-DUDDHIST LITERATURE. 


Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism. By W. M. 
McGovern, Ph.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & 
Co, Lidy London) 1933 

Early Buddbist Monachism, Ty Sukumar Dutt, 
MA, BL, (Kogan Pauh, Trench, Trabuer & Cos, 
Tad, London) 1924 

‘The Message of Buddhism, By Subhadra hile 
(Kegan Panl, Trench, Traber È Con, Ltd., London) 
198 














‘An upstordate exposition of the ia doctrines 
‘of the Huddhist religion was a desiderstum and the 
Want of a comprehensive sketch of the subject ia now 
removed by the publication of Dr. W. M, McGovern's 
Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism. Designed to 
‘supply the average cultured reader with a brief and 
simple guide to Northern Buddhism with special 
reference to the Chinese and Japanese phases, itis an 
excellent, general sketch, not a detailed study, of the 
‘min features of the religion, and conctndes. with a 
“short history of Buddhism and Buddhistic sects, and 
fa survey of Baddhistic literature, It clearly points 
Ont the chief signposts to those desirous to take up 
the subject seriously, and may safely be commended 
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for its sympathetic insight and singular fairness. 
Another valuable book on Buddhism is Professor 
Sukumar Dutt’s Early Buddhist Monackison, which is 
a pioneer work on the subject. ‘The importance of the 
Tuddhist monasteries in the whole ecowomy of aucient 
Indian life and culture is a subject which thie book 
for the first time makes clear. ‘Their growth an 
their relations with society at Inrge are described, anit 
the influence of Chinese types is estimated. ‘The 
monasteries played the role of Universities, with a 
full complement of libraries, schools of study and 
lecture halls, and Professors and students from al 
parts of Asia flocked to frequent them, The successive 
‘Mahomedan invasions arrested their development, 
‘The storming of Behar in A-D. 1197 forced Tuddhint 
monasticism below the surface of Indian life, ut 
it did mot die out. In Ceylon especially the olf type 
wos preserved and continued to esist, while elsewhere 
its influence was considerable though hidden. 
Professor Dutt's instructive work is a nolable eon- 
tribution to an important phase of ancient Indiam 
civilization. As for the Message of Buddhism—with 
its subtitle of “The Baddha : the Doctrine z the Order" 
—it is an excellent adaptation for modern require- 
ments of a book, called Buddhist Catechism, issued by. 
the Iate Subhadra Bhikkhu so far back as 1858, Mr. 
J E. Ellam has remodelled under its new mime the 
English translation of the book pablished in 158. Tn 
dts present form it is a compendious sketch of 
Tudähism and offers within a short compass a correct 
exposition of the essential tenets of that creed, Tt 
richly merits appreciation, 



























Buddhism and Christianity. Ry J, W, Carpenter, 
DD., Dalit, (Hodder and Stronghton, St Paul's 
House, Warwick Square, London) 1934. 





Dr. Carpenter's Buddhism and Christlanily: A 
irast and a Parallel ìs the first volume of a new 
‘of books called “Library of Philonophy of 

Dr. Carpenter does well to insist in hin 
Introduction that “within Tndin itself the reciprosil 
indebtedness of Buddhism and Hinduism in ethics — 
philosophy and religion, has been too little studied" 
In the hook ander consideration, he confines himeell, 
however, to analysing and noting the points of con 
trast and argument between Buddhism and 
Christianity. He naturally assumes a general know- 
ledge of the history and various phases of Christianity, 
but he sets ont these at some length in the case of 
Buddhism, Dr. Carpenter's treatment of the subject 
ia not of the average Christian propagandist but of a 
scholar, a thinker and a reverent student of Compara: 
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tive Religions. ‘The subject is dealt with by him 
under the fonr hends of “The World and its Meaning", 
he Order and the Church”, “The Parsons and 
‘Phe Religions Life”. In the Epilogue he sums up 
his views in the words he quotes as follows :—="The 
divine life is not one but miny, but to dis 

one in many is the special task of love”. Tt is a 
highly instenetive work that Dr, Carpenter has written 
and Buddhists and Christians should equally appre- 
ciate it. 











CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


Is Christianity the Pinal Religion? Ry A. C. 
Bouquet, (Sfacmitlan Co., I4d,, St. Martin's Street, 
Tondon) 1922. 


Human Nature in the Bible. By W. L. Phelps. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, U.S.A.) 1922. 


Mr. A.C, Bonquet's Is Christianity the Final Religion? 
ina feeble attempt at Christian apologetics. ‘There are 
better books on the subject—to name bat one, the 
Tate Dr. Boyd Carpenter's Permanent Elements of 
Religion. Mr. Bouquet has attempted the task in the 
Tight of recent developments and post-war conditions. 
But be has failed, in our opinion, to achieve any appre- 
Gable success. His book can be of use only to those 
Who may not have access to the many better books 
fon the subject of Christian apologetics. Professor 
Phelps has written ati inspiring book called Human 
Nature in the Bible. Though dealing only with the 
Old Testament—and to that extent a misnomer—his 
book is an excellent compendium written with 
sprightly humor, depicting the characters that to mamy 
of bis are little miore thon names, just as if they were 
alive today in the twentieth century, telling the 
tories of the greatest and most interesting of these 
men and women of a bygone age- 

‘And why shouldn't the met and women who tived 
Years ao be interesting? Do we really think they 
Were very different? How to make these people 
live to-day was the task Professor Phelps set for him- 
selt, We have no doubt as to the answer from the 
render of these alluring pages. To thousands of men 
fand women in Amerien both in and out of college, 
Professor Phelps has spoken words of wisdom and 
inspiration during the past quarter of a century and 
more, in his lectures, in his reviewa of books and 
plays, and in his books dealing with modern literatnre, 
He tas led many a person to the new worthwhile 
took, but he has not swerved from Nis high ideals 
of art and literature. He has done nothing better than 
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this book, though he has written more than one dozen 
good books, 


A Psychological and Poetic Approach to the Study 
‘of Christ in the Fourth Gospel, By Eva Gore-Booth 
(aongmans, Green & Cos, 39, Paternoster Row, 
London, B.C. 4 and also Calcutta) 1923: 

‘The Rival Philosophies of Jesus and of By, 
Ignatius Singer. (C. W. Daniel Co,, Tudor Stteety 
London, K.C. 4) Second Edition 1933. 


Rya Gore:Booth's Study of Christ in the Fourth 
Gospel is an attempt at a psychological interpretation 
of the personality of Jesus as reveated in the Gospel 
of John, The book jp divided into two pacts, ‘The 
first & an attempt to put forward and explain certai 
ideas about the Being of God in relation to the three 
fold inner personality of man, the relation of the 
mind to the Truth that is God, of the self to the Love: 
that is God, and of the psyche to the ternal Life or 
Spirit that is God. The second part is called “Inters 
pretations and Suggestions." Here an attempt bas 
been made to introduce and test the ideas discussed 
in the first part in what might be called the back: 
‘ground of atmosphere of the Gospel. For obvions 
reasons the book is no light reading; but to those 
Who care for serious study of theological and philo- 
sopliical problems, it will repay perusal, In complete 
contrast to it is Mr. Singer's Rival Philosophies of 
Jesus and of Poul. ‘The author's contention is that 
there are two distinct and mutually destructive phil- 
sophies in the Gospels, one by Jesus and one by 




















Pant, He rejects the Christology of Paul as unli 
torical and irrational, and attempts to vindicate the 
teachings of Jesus, which, he contends, contain a 





religion for aif men and for all times. Though in a 
sense a contribution to Christian apologetics, itt 
nevertheless a work on rationalism, it being am exe 
planation of the failures of organised Christianity, 
So far as this aspect of the treatment of the subject 
is concerned, it eaves nothing to be desired and 
should receive a warm acknowledgment, As a vindis 
ation of the teachings of Christ the book is fair ati 
reasonable; but we will not take upon ourselves to 
declare that it will satisfy alt critical readers of the 
author's contention that they contain a religion “for 
alt men and for all times 











The Story of the Bible. Ry Macleod Yesrsdey 
(Watts & Co., Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, 
BC. 4) 1929. 








‘Theosophy and Christian Thought. By W. S. 
Urquhart. M.A, D.Litt, (James Clarke & Cos, Ltd., 
a3 & 14, Fleet Street, London, H.C, 4) 1923. 


Mr. M. Yearsley's Story of the Bible is the work 
‘of a rationalist and this exposition of the subject is, 
therefore, sciehtific, “That the absurdities of the 
Diblicat cosmogony should be taught daily, in schools 
fond churches, by those who know them 
fubalvus", saya the author in his preface " 
ie too strongly condemned". Hence his dis 
the biblical legends and stories in the light of the 
‘data yielded by science, The author discourses on the 
Wee of the earth and man, man’s first search for 
‘explanations, the development of sacred traditions 
ap sacred writings, the making of the Old Testament, 
the origin and rise of Christianity and the making of 
the New Testament, ‘Thote who would like to study 
the subject from a rationatistic standpoint can not 
Wo better than turn to The Story of the Bible, Dr, 
Urquhart’a Theosophy and Christian Thought—though 
Written not from the rationalist but the Christian 
standpoint—is a book for which there has been urgent 
‘need, and it should find many readers both within 
iA without the ranks of theosophists. Dr. Urquhart’ 
Work in India has made him thoroughly at home in 
the range of ideas with which theosophy deals. He 
is sympathetic and generously recognises all that is 
tme and good in theosophy. At the same time he 
îs equally frank and clear in pointing ont its limita- 
tions and weak points. He has thoroughly mastered 
fall the chief books on the subject, For all who want 
40 know what theosophy means, what its teaching is, 
‘what its relation to science and philosophy is, Dr. 
Urquhart is an admirable guide. And for those, 
further, who want to understand the relation of theo- 
Sophy to Christian truth, the comparative worth of 
the one system and the other, hie book is invaluable. 
Though the author's point of view is frankly Chris- 
his treatment of Theosophy as 
nily fair and his book is m 
above the level of the average work on apologetics. 
































RECENT HINDI BOOKS. 


Ashoka Ke Dharmalekh, By Janardan Bhatta, M-A., 
(Gyanmandala Office, Benares). 1924, 


‘There are wholesome signs that the vernacular 
literatures of Tndia are being enriched by the produc- 
tion of numerous works of a high valne. For man 

years past there used to be a dearth of books that 
could claim any degree of originality; now, however, 











in Hindi, as in many other modern Indian languages, 
highy-educated gentlemen, wellversed in the most 
uptodate methods of literary investigation, have begun 
to publish the results of their researches in their 
mother tongue, thos furthering the eause of popular 
education, Of such books which have come within 
four notice, there are few which are of greater import- 
ance to students of Indian history than Pandit Janardan 
Bha's attractively got up, well-written volume on the 
Kdicts of Asoka. These Rdicts form a most important 
source of onr information about the social and religious 
Conditions of those times, The present edition is ex- 
hhoustive. and easly replaces all the easier Raitions} 
t provides not only the text (which i neatly and 

rately printed), but also a Hindi translation, and 
many explanatory notes, There is an interesting 
ntrodvetion which deseries the main points about the 
Maurya Emperors, dealing in particular with the two 
outstanding personalities of Chandragupta and Asoka- 
‘There are again a number of appendices, relating to 
the script, the Grammar and the language of the 
Hiicts, Mt is possible of course to suggest some 
defects; the Editor might with advantage have dis- 
cussed the various theories about the authorship of 
the socalled Chanakya Arthashastra. But alogether 
it is a book on which both the author and the publisher 
deserve to be warmly congratulated. We shall took 
forward eagerly to the publication of the second 


inscriptions, 


‘The Mhagavadgita, 


with Hindi translation, by: 
Hariram 


harma, (Belvedere Press, Allahabad) 1924. 


The Bhagavadgita, with 


Vraja translation, by 
Tulsiram Misra, (Newnli 


jore Press, Lacknow) 1924: 





Among the sacred books of the Hindus none 
commands so wide a following, none wields a greater 
influence than the song of songs, reputed to be sung 
by Krishna for the behoof of his comrade and disciple 
Arjun on the eve of the battle of Kurukshetra, Not 
only Hindus, but followers of almost all religions 1ook 
upon the book with reverence; together with the ible 
and the Koran, it is one of the seriptures of the world, 
Since Abul Fazl translated it into Persian in the 
Sixteenth century, there have been numerous transla- 
tions of it in various languages. Tn English alone there 
are several—the metrical ones of Arnold, Caleb and 
Nrookes and the prose renderings of Mrs. Besant, 
Telang and many others. On the philosophy of thé 
Gita a great deal has been written; this is not the 
place to discuss whether it teaches the Gospel of 









ee : 
renunciation, or of meditation, or of wisdom, oF of 
actions. Mr, Tilak insisted in his magnum opus that 
it inculeated the doctrine of action, of duty—a variant 
‘of Carlyle's never filing teaching, However that may 
‘be, it remains true that persons of vastly diferent views 
Mave found solace and guidance in its verses, Of a 
ook so momentous as this, it is only right that there 
Should be vernacular renderings, It is very gratifying 
that we should have before us two Hindi translations 
of it. Hoth of them have short general ixtroduetions 
Pundit Hariram Sharma depends mainly on the views 
pat forth by Shankeracharya in his Upodghata; the 
Salue of his edition is enhanced by the addition of a 
klosory of dificult Sanskrit words, The translation 
is 0 literal that we should have preferred longer ex- 
planations at least of some of the more difficult verses, 

The second book under notice is published for free 
distribution; it is the ambition of Pandit Talsiram to 
print and distribute at least 125,009 copies of it, so that 
the general public may have a copy of this book in a 
handy and easily comprehensible form. There are 
fighteen illustrations which add to the attractiveness 
of the volume. The publie spirit and enterprise of 
the translator are highly commendable. 





‘Mudrashastra, by Prannath Vidyalaukar. (Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha, Benares) 1924. 


The Science of Currency is an abstruse subject and 
even in Rnglish there are not many popular books 
fon thie subject which can be easily comprehended by 
Mhe layman. Jevons’ Mechanism of Exchange and 
Withers’ Meaning of Money are popular handbooks 
Which have made the intricate subject both interesting 
and Weld, Mr. Vidyalankar's book is, we believe, the 
fit of its kind in Mindi and we accord a hearty 
Welcome to it. The format leaves nothing to be desired 
and there i» no doubt that he powestes a sound 
knowledge of the suhject himself, We doubt however 
Whether he has sncceeded in making it intelligible to 
the type of Hindi reader for whom it is intended. It 
abounds with technical phrases which are either in 
Mighfown Sanskrit or mixed IndoHnglish, This js 
9 defect from which several volumes, purporting to be 
‘popular’, suffer, but it greatly detracts from their 
sefulness. We hope that the author will write the 


book in more popular language when a second editio 
is called forth, 








Vinay Kosh, Edited by Mahavir Prassd Mal 
(Belvedere Press, Allahabad) 1924. 


a, 












‘Tulsidasa’s Ramayana has Jong eclipsed in 
favour all his other works But with the gro 
interest in the Hindi poets, his other productions 
receiving the attention which they undoabtedy 
Of these the Vinaypatrika is one which has 
4 great deal of appreciation and interest, ‘The 
prising publishers of Allahabad have rendered no 
public service in publi g this complete, full. 
accurate dictionary of all the important and signi 
words and phrases which have been used in Vinay- 
patrika. It is a concordance which ia both exhat 
and reliable, All the words are traced to their origin, 
At will undoubtedly prove indispensable to all admirers 
of Talsidasa’s mind and art, 








Ramachandrika, Edited by Dhagwandin, (Ns 
Pracharini Sabha, Benares). 1924. 


Professor Bhagwan Din of the Henares 










is Intest work, a scholarly edition o 
Romachandrika. y 
Hindi Verse puts it, Surdas js the sun, Tulsi the moon 
and Keshav the star of Hindi poetry. For sheet 
beauty of language and variety of metrical forms em- 
ployed, Ramachandrika ìs unique jn all Hindi literas | 
ture, This adds to the diffienlty of the book and we 
congratulate the Henares Sabha on having secured 
editor and commentator a scholar of the eminence 
ripe experience of Lala Bhagwan Din. His explana 
tions give all that is needed, Such passages aa j 
offend modern susceptibilities have been 
excluded. We are confident that the Hind 
public will extend its support to U 











NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS, 


igalt, Butterworth, 
dord Street, London, W. C, 2.) 13 


‘Mr. Arthor Weigall’y Life and Times of Cleopatra 
was first issued in 191g and now appearain a 
thoroughly revised edition. Tt is no t 
of its predecessor—Mr. Sergeant's Cleopatra of 
Bgypi—o say that Ate, Weigal’s life of the Rgyptian 
queen was the first historical study in the origin of 
the Roman Empire. The popular iden of Cleopatra 
today is largely based on Shakespeare's interpretation 


Md, 








of the events in which she played a part, the fact 


being forgotten that he fully availed himself of the | 








poet's ficence, In Mr. Weigall’s vivid history of the 
‘reign of Kgypt’s beautifel Queen, the author makes 
‘lear certain important facts which have been over- 
Jookeil. He shows that Cleopatra was a Greck it 
whose veins not one drop of Rgyptian Wood flowed, 
fand that she was sovercign of one of the richest 
‘countries in the workl just at the time when Jolins 
Casar was endeavouring to make himself King of 
Rome and was looking out for a royal consort to take 
fhe place of Calpurnia, We sce how ahe became his 
Tegal wile in Rgypt, how they had a son, Cwsarion, 
fend how stie and the child came to five ia his honse 
in Rome. Cesar was murdered, and 
Cleopatra fled back to Kyypt; from that hour she 
Schemed and fought to oust Octavian from the inheri- 
tance of Cusarion as the Dictator's heir, For this 
purpose she married Mare Antony, and at length war 
Mean declared on Octavian. Mr, Weigall fully explains 
the battle of Actium, and shows low Cleopatra, 
finding thot Antony had no intention of creating an 
FigypteRoman throne for her son Cwsarion, went 
ack to gypt, leaving hùn to his fate. Antony, 
owever, followed her. Octavian invaded Kxypt, and 
Antony committed suicide, Cleopatra lived on for 
Some time, but at length she too took her life; where- 
apon Octavian caused his rival, Cæsarion, to be put 
tw death, and made himself Pharaoh of Egypt and 
imperar of Rome, thereby actually establishing that 
Tigypto Roman monarchy which had been Cwsar's and 
Cleopatra's dream, 1 i» because Mr, Weigall brings 
into prominent relief these aspects of Cleopatra's life, 
Mat we have designated his book the first historical 
Sandy in the origin of the Roman Empire, Tat the 
personi specta of the queen's life are also fully 
Mente with and the result iy a remarkable contribution 
like 1o biographical and historical literature. Shakes- 
peare was never more rigt than when he wrote of 
Cleopatra that “age can not wither her, nor cun 

siale her infinite variety”, and so Jong as human nature 
fs what i is, the life of Cleopatra will continue to 
interest readers, who can not have a better book than 





















Robert Owen: A Biography. By Prank Podmore. 
eve Haition. (George Allen & Unwin, Tad., 40 Museum 
Street, Tondon, W. C. 1) 1933 





Robert Owen justly occupies a prominent position 
amongst the ranks of socialist thinkers and pro 
pagandists and it is not surprising to find his 
biography written nôt only in Euglish but even in 
some of tbe continental languages, Of his lives 











written in English the most comprehensive 16 that 
Dy Ar. Frank Podmore, which saw the light in 19:6. 
Ti is based upon documents not available to any 
previous biographer and is, therefore, the most valu- 
thle. We welcome the reprint issued in one thick 
Volume, which should appeal to a wide circle ol 
endera. Mr, Podmore not only vividly sketehey thë 
career of Owen, but he also discusses the value of 
his contributions to socialist literature, He sums up 
Owen's lifework in a sentence as that of an "arel 
heretic to the economie orthodoxy of his day, the 
gospel according to Ricardo and the men of 
Manchester,” That is a fair estimate and equally +9 

that amongst the mien who “worked for righteous 
ness in the nineteenth century, a place will be found 
for Robert Owen amongst those whose dreams have 
helped to reshape the world." Now that it in once 
again available Mr. Fodmore's biography of Owen 
should continue to interest a large section of the 
reading public, alike for its fairness, sense of pro- 
portion, aud sympathetic insight. 











Selected Papers of Sir Richard Burton, idited by. 
N. M. Penzer, (A, M. Philpot Ltd, 69, Great Russell 
Street, London, W. C. 4.) 1924. 

Sir nd Burton was one of the most versatile 
fof men and it is a tribute to his memory that though 
he has been dead for now over thirty yours, his works 
and contributions on travel and exploration still con- 
tinue to be reprinted for the behoof of present-day 

aders. Mr. N. M. Penzer—author of an excellent 
Annotated Bibliography of Sir Richard Burton—hua 
Put together an instructive selection from Burton's 
contributions to the press with an interesting introduc- 
tion and helpful notes. The essaya reprinted are 
nine and deal with various aspects of travel in Indiny 
Arabia, Africa, Italy and other countries. Of these the 
interesting is the “Guide book to Mecca" 
originally issued as a pamphlet in 186s. Tt contains 
a succint but lucid sketch af the principal rites con- 
nected with the pilgrimage and is sufficient for the 
purposes of the general reader who may require some 
idea of the chief ceremonies to be performed by the 
Pilgrims to Mecca. Rot the other essays are no less 
helpful to a clearer appreciation of the lights and 
shadows of other phases of life in the Hast and, in 
fact, the whole collection is a notable contribution to 
Anglo-oriental literature, and will be found invaluable 
by students of Anthropology and geographical 
exploration. 











Harrap & Co., Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C a) a934 


Professor Gide’s Principes d'Economie Politique 
first appeared in 1883 and was at once hailed as an 
altuost ideal textbook of Economics, It has been 
since translated into varions European languages, 
as also into Japanese, It has been now entirely. 
kewritten in the light of the new data supplied 
by the great war, The English translation before 
fun has been supervised by- Professor Gide and 
has the advantage of comprising his latest corrections, 
In rendering the book into Euglish, the necessary 
“modifications and adaptations have been introduced; 
illustrations, examples, and statistics originally drawn 
from French sources have been replaced or supple- 
mented by those drawn from British and, at places, 
‘excisions and abridgments have been made by omission 
pf details relating mainly to French economie and 
Jegat conditions, Matter for which the translator is 
responsible is placed within square brackets. Tt 
Would thas be geen that the text now available in 
Euglish is that of a new work rather than that of a 
mew edition, In its new form Professor Gide's 
Principles of Political Economy should continue to 
hold its own against any other rival text-book as it 
is the work of a master of the subject. 














The Foundations ot Indian Agriculture. By H. 


Martin Leake, Second Edition, (W. Hefler and Sons, 
14d., Cambridge) 1933. 
Karly in rgo Mr. Martin Leake—Director of 





Agriculture in Agra and Oudh-iwued (through 
Messrs, Heffers of Cambridge) an excellent work 
culled the Bases of Agricultural Practice and 
Economics in the United Provinces of India. 1i now 
Appears—unförtunately unreviscd but with some errors 
Sorrected—under the shorter and more expressive title 
Bf the Foundations of Indian Agriculture and in a 
heaper reprint, which should make it popular. 
Agriculture is bere depicted in its relation to the facts 
of fife and to the community, or social fabri 
Whole. ‘The value of the work lies in the fact that it 
fia first serious contribution to the study of Indian 
Agricultare in its economic bearings. A favourable 
‘reception extended to the first edition has prompted 
‘this cheaper issue, in the hope of an appeal to a 
wider range of readers. Those who desire problems con- 
nected with Indian economies should carefully study 
Ar, Leake's book. 








Gide's Principles of Political Economy. (George The Sidelights of London, By J, A. R. Ca 






Second Edition, (Hutchinson & Co., Paternoster 
E. C. London). 1934- 


Mr. Cairn's Sidelights of London is welcome in its 
second edition. In it the author vividly records 
experiences of those phases of life which he Tins 
such unrivalled opportunities to observe, On 
depths of humanity's greatness his ideals and mu 

are worthy of study and he saya much that és of interest | 
to the general reader. In a happy vein of philosophy 
he contrasts the Hast and West both by day and by 
night, discusses “Women and Crime, 

Misfits," and “The Glory of the Tost" His 
experiences and conclusions will be found as instruc 
tive as they are throughout entertaining, and lovers 
of London will fnd Mr. Cain's book delightful 
reading. 






Outlines of Seciology. By P. W. Blackman. 
Ph.D. and J. Je Gillin, Ph.D. Revised Edition, (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, U. 8. A.) 1943. 





Drs, Blackmar and Gilin's Outlines of Sociology- 
one of the volumes of the "Social Science Text-books! 
edited by Dr, R. T, Ely—has been justly acknowledged 
as about the best introductory manual of the subject. 
‘ever since ite first appearance in 1905. It was revived 
in 19) ‘has again been carefully overhauled for 
the present edition. Ie deals with almost every aspect 
of the enbject—the nature and import of sociology, 
social evolution, socialization and social 3 
socia ideals and social contro, Pathology, 
methods of social investigation and social philosophy 
and sociology. The book is systematic, comprehen= 
sive, scientific, also Ini and wellarranged. At the 
end of each chapter are given references for further 
study, as also questions and exercises, "Fhua Oui 
lines of Soctology ix um almost ideal textbook of the 
subject and deserves a large cirenlation, = 
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Wit, Humour and Fancy of Persia, By M, N 
Kuka. (Navsari Buildings, Hornby Road, Bombay) 
1033. 

The frst edition of Mr. M- N. Kuka's 
designated "The Wit and Humour of the Persians" 
appeared so far baek as 15o; and ns long been o 
of print. ‘The new edition before u—ander the new 
title of Wit, Humour and Fancy of Persia—contains 
most of the old matter, but with nmch addition, The 
book has been carefully revised. Tt is a miscellaneous 








collection of anecdotes, stories, epigrams, satires, 
‘pans, riddles, enigmas, ct hoc gonus omne, culled 
from Persian Literature and should be found inter 
cating by those interested in Persia and the modern 
Persians, 


The Shorter Poe 
(Wiliam Heinemann, 
London) 1933. 


Yet another anthology, but “the first modern 
attempt to represent, in one volume”, —says the editor, 
Mr. L A. Wiliams—"the poetry of the eighteenth 
centory” ty bringing together its shorter poems. The 
‘editor's introduction is interesting and this principles 
fof selection are sound, with the result that the 
‘anthology under consideration is one of the most 
‘Wseful one of its class and kind, It is the editor's 
misfortune that the poetical literature of Ragland in 
‘the eighteenth century is, broadly speaking, second- 
rate. Such as it is, however, Mr. William's anthology 
presenta the piek of it in a conveniènt form, 





ot the Eighteenth Century. 
Itd, a Bedford Street, 














The Kiss In English Poetry. (A. M, Philpot, Ltd., 
6 Great Russell Street, London, W. C. 1.) 1933. 


We are living in an age of anthologies and why 
not one about kisses and kissing? And no Mr. W, G. 
Hartog has put together on excellent, little collection 
from tbe whole range of Knglish literature and even 
from Latin. Mr. Henry Simpson in a foreword con- 
tributed by him justly remarks that “in the kingdom 
‘af love, the kisa is the most perfect gesture”, Mr, 
Hartog’s anthology should interest alike lovers and 
scholars. 

















THRER NEW NOTARLE SERM 





(1) “The Nations ot Today”. HAited by John 


Buchan. (Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd, London) 
Igaya. 
(2) The “People's Library”, Räited by Sidney 


Dark, (Hodder and Stoughton, Iad., London) 1925-4 





(3) The "British Drama 
Modern British Drama. (Basil 
19854 

“The 





ns of Today” series, under the capable 
editorship of Mr, John Rachan—author of the best 








‘THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


non-composite history of the great war—aspires to 
present a new history of the world, Each work— 
‘generally issued ina single volume—has heen entrust- 
fed to an authority on the subject and the countries 
to be represented are Great Britain (in two volumes). 
France, Japan, Italy, India, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
Dritish America, Yugoslavia, the Baltie and Cauca- 
sion States, Ireland and Bulgaria and Romania, 
Other volumes are in preparation. In the editor's 
view History as a living thing is of most urgent conz 
‘sequence to the men of today. The War brought the 
ing of history home to the world, and whether: 
we like it oF not oar isolation is shattered and an 
understanding of foreign countries is forced upon us 
by the needs of our daily life, Convinced of the 
correctness of this view, Mr, Buchan has arranged his 
new historical series, the aim of which is therefore 
threefold : to tell the story of the Living Past; to tell 
the story of the Living Present; and to portray the 
changes, political, economic and social, caused by the 
Groat War. The volumes have, therefore, been $0, 
arranged as to present both an adequate record of 
past history ond an accurate and illuminating narra- 
tive of present conditions, Written by those who bave 
‘specialized in the specife subjects dealt with 
in the series “The Nations of Today” provides 
the ordinary render with a fascinating new history of 
the worki, and an authoritative work of reference for 
every student's bookshelf. The volume dealing with 
India has been written by Sir Verney Lovett, K.CS.L. 
—a retired member of the Indian Civil Service. Sir 
Verney—ot present a Reader in Indian History at 
Oxford—has written the 
on the whole, a 
The sectio 





























historical portion and it it 





accurate and impartial compilation, 
on Indian Reonomics has beeu written by 
Mr. H. Hailey, amd is valuable, based as it is on a 
statistical sketch prepared by the Iate Sir William 
Meyer. De, J. ©. Drown has put together the material. 
dealing with the minerals of the country. ‘There are 
five good maps, and a weful bibliography. Altogether 
the volume on India is n creditable production and 
sleserves attention. 





‘The object of the “People's Library”—which ia 
being issued in halfa-crown volumes—is to provide, 
in a short compass, Meid but accurate introductory 
text-books to the study of various branches of know- 
ledge. ‘The volumes already issued sufficiently indicate 
the scope of the series and its authoritative character. 
While scientific in the fullest sense, the volumes are 
popular enough for the general reader, ‘There is 
nothing abont these treatises of the dry-as-dust order, 
which we generally associate with the average scienti- 
fe work. Each book is written by an acknowledged 














OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


‘expert on the subject dealt with and the new series 
should be able—by reason of its accuracy, lucidity 
and general excellence of form and style—to command 
very wide circulation amongst students in India. 
The frst set of volumes are Mr, G. K. Chesterton's 
St. Francis of Assisi, Mr. John Drinkwater’s Victorian 
Poetry, Professor Arthur Thomson's Everyday Biology, 
‘Mr, Frank Rutter’s Poetry of Architecture, Me. 
Dark's Story of the Renaissance and Mr. J. Sullivan's 
Aloms and Electrons, ‘These names and titles bespeak 
the wide range and the excellence of the new series, 
Other volumes are in active preparation. We shall 
Match sympathetically the progress of the “People’s 
Library", and wish it the success it m 

















Mr. Basil Blackwell—the wellknown Oxford pub- 
lisher—has arranged with the British Drama League 
to pablish a standard Library of new plays, the first 
eight volumes of which are now ready. Kiiorts are 
being made in various directions to improve the con- 
ditions of the English theatre, but no real renaissance 
of drama can take place without a new impulse to- 
Wards the writing of plays. For authors write for an 
audience, and since, generally speaking and outside 
a tew established reputations, plays cannot succeed in 
securing the judgment of the publie in published 
form, and the dificulties in the way of their produc 
































tion on the stage are notorious, the Drama is being 
more and more abandoned as a medium of the literary 
craft in Great Britain, The volumes, which are 
üniform in size are cased in paper boards, with 
coloured cover design by Mr. G. Pippet. ‘They com- 
rise one-act plays, tragi-comedies, comedies, poetical 
plays, and other varieties of drama, They are from 
the pen of well-known playwrights, Individual 


Yolumes have been appreciatively noticed in the pages 
of The Hindustan Review from time to time, The 
series deserve appreciation and encouragement as a 
repertory of the acknowledged representatives of 
Fodern British dram: 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE: MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE. 


The Periodical Essayists of the Eighteenth Century 
"With illustrative extracts from the rarer periodi- 

"Games Clarke & Co Ltd, 13 & 14, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 4) by Dr, G. S. Marr is an 
Excellent critical conspectus of the subject, The 
Anthor, who is a distinguished graduate of Edinburgh 
University, here gives the first complete and detailed 
Survey of the periodical essay of the eighteenth 
century and its writers which has yet appeared. He 
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has examined over one Hundred and fifty periodicals, 
many of which are now exceedingly rare and ouly t9 

be found in the great libraries or private collections, 
By a series of illustrative extracts Dr. Marr demons 
trates that in these essays we possess a treasury of 
delicate wit, searching satire, brilliant criticism and 
profound thoughts upon human life, conduct and 
destiny. Dr, Marr conveys his facts and opinions in 
a chear, vigorous, interesting style. 





The Rt. Hon'ble H, H, Asquith's Studies and 
Sketches (Hutchinson È Co., Paternoster Row, Lame 
don) is a collection of lectures and essays reprinted: 
from various periodicals, The papers brought together. 
Fange over subjects as far apart as “The Age nf | 
Demosthenes” and "Sir Henry Cumpbell-Rannerman’* 
‘There is something in this book to sult the taste of 
various classes of readers and the papers deserved, 
republication. Mr. Asquith wields a facile pen and 
is gifted with a sympathetic insight into many as 
pects of buman life, His Studies and Sketches is, 
therefore, deserving of careful consideration at the 
hands of serious students. 

















Canned Foods in Relation to Health, By Dr. W. G. 
Savage is an opportune publication (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Fetter Lane, London, R.C.) In view of 
the growing importance of canned foods and of the 
increase of the industry during the war, Dr, Savage 
has made a systematice and detailed laboratory study 
of the foods themselves ond has examined the methods 
of manufacture both in Britain and also in the United 
States and Canada. ‘The rents of his researches he 
has now collected in a comprehensive review of the 
Whole subject of canned foods in relation to Publie 
Health, which merits study 









Mr. A. R. Cowan's Guide to World History (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London, 
R.C. 4 and Calcutta) is a work which will be found 
highly useful by students af historical studies. The 
objects of this book are: To indicate in summary 
fashion all the fundamental principles necessary in 
evaluating world-history, to apply these principles in 
nnnsually comprehensive fashion by treating Japan, 
China, India, Persia, America, etc., as prominently 
as the classical cultures that have too often practically 











“method of assembling facts into periods to induce 


4 sense of simultancousness lacking in other histories, 
‘ond to link up principles and details that readers 
‘intent upon exploring areas not charted by the author 
may hapiy find the book to act as a compass in their 
individual ventures. ‘The suthor has achieved success 
fn the task he set before himself and his work is 
deserving of acknowledgment and_ appre: 








An uptodate and comprehensive work on Typo 
| graphy was a desideratum. The want is now removed 

the publication of Mr. H. A. Maddox's Printin 
History, Practice and Progress, (Sir Isase Pitman 
Sons, Ltd,, Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W. C. 
Tt is an accurate and compact work particularly 
Wdapted to the requirements of the general reader, 
‘the printing student, the advertising specialist, an! 
those who aspire to the higher administrative posi- 
tions in the printing world where a good working 
Knowledge of the all-round technique of the trade 
Tee necessity. To those desirous of acquiring a 
Ahoronyh knowledge of the printer's craft, Mr. 
— Madldox's took is inulispensable 
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‘Mr. 1, Harle Walby's Popular History of English 





Poetry. (A. M. Philpot, Itd, 60, Great Russell 
Street, Landon, W. C.) is a commendable work. Tt 
Saims to be the “only one volume history ci the 


Subject” Naturally it js terse and succint and has to 
omit facts and dates. But while its chear outline of 
ithe development of English Poetry to the present day 
“Provides the fall matter of a textbook, its attractive 
Myle will prove « delight to all lovers of poetry, and 
‘Will deeply interest the general reader. The vivi 
“confessions of individual poets, illustrated by numerous 
imhackneyed quotations, reveal not only their 
Starscteristics but their intentions. Altogether it is 


“hit excellent introduction to the subject 
z 














Miss Blanche Watson, who is an American admirer 
t Bir, Gandhi, has put together a large collection of 
leanings from the American press in appreciation of 
the Tadian reformer, under the title of Gandhi and 
 Now-Violent Resistance (Ganesh & Co, adras). 
Naturally in a repertory of this sort all the extracts 
| Bronight together can not be of equal valne or interest 
| But nit only the friends and admirers of Mr. Gandhi, 


‘Miss Watson's anthology of interest and ntility 
Presenting in a handy form a large number of exc 
from the American press om a subject of great im- 
portance. It is a useful contribution to non-co-operas 
tion literature, 


Mr. William Foster, author of the East India House 
ohn Lane the Rodley Head, Jad, London) is a well- 
known authority on British Indian history, who has. 





include those of the Bast India Company) for sixteen 
years, and in the present volume be embodies the 
results of his researches into the history of the Hast 
India Howse and into the oficial carcers of the more 
famous members of the establishment, including James 
and John Stuart Mill, Thomas Love Peacock and 
Charles Lamb (to whom a special chapter is devoted), 
Mach information is given concerning the inner work 
ing of thie typical London trading association and 
‘numerous anecdotes are interspersed among more solid 
contributions to the history of ue home administear 
tion of the company. The book is thus a valuable 
sourcebook of information on India under the ast 
India Company. Tt is equally informative and 
interesting. 


Professor J, M. Keynes is a distinguished British 
‘economist and is well-known in India as the author of 
Indian Currency and Finance. His tatest work called 
Monetary Reform (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin's 
Street, London) is a meritorious contribation to the 
subject it deals with and it contains discussions on 
various constractive proposals for the future regulas 
tion of Currency and Credit, including an examina- 
tion of the chief monetary problems of the day, such 

Currency Depreciation, the German Situation, 
Capital Levy, Devaluation, Deflation, the Theory and 
Practice of the Foreign Exchanges, and the Gold 





fen in charge of the India Office records (which — 
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Unimap of the Punjab, The Sisters of the Spinning 


Wheel ig the first work in English to give the public, 


already interested in Indian poetry by the work of 
Rabindranath Tagore, an iden of the power and beauty 


‘of the Sikh poetry, It contains transcripts from the 
‘Sikh sacred writings known as the Guru Granth, with 
original poems in the same spirit. It contains an 
Introduction by Grace and Ernest Rhys, The 
Unstrung Beads—which also is introduced by Ernest 
Rhys—is modelled on the lines now made familiar to 
ms by Rabindranath Tagore in his Gitanjali and other 
‘Works. Both the books are notable additions made in 
tecent years by Indians to the imaginative 

ot the world. 





English Literature (with illustrations {rom poctry 
And prose) by Geraldine R. Hodgson (Basil Blackwell, 
Urond Street, Oxford) is a work of great interest to 
Ahe general render, for whom it seems to be princi 
Pally intended, Tt is not a textbook—there are enough 
Of them—but aims at presenting the subject in the 
Jost convincing way of all—letting it speak for itself. 
‘To the adept it offers a familiar panorama from a 
fresh angle; for the young student it_ provides the 
Knowledge sought by the most forceful method of 
illustration; to the general reader it presenta old 
friends and new in the contexts apt to their fullest 
appreciation. Tt deals with the various forma of 
Uterature—epic, lyric, ballnds, the trentise, sonnete, 
the drama, essays and letters, odes, satires, elegies 

d idylis. Hach of these is tucidly discussed and 
Aptly illustrated with suitable examples, with the 
Fesult that Anglish Literature is a fascinating exposi- 
tion of the subject it deals with. 








‘The Association Press (5, Russell Street, Calcutta) 
Dave just added two more excellent volumes to their 
Wighly meritorious "Heritage of India” series a 

and appreciative characterization of which 
Appeared in a previous isaue of the Hindusten Review. 
‘These are Classical Sanskrit Literature by Dr. A, 
Perriedale Keith and Bengali Religious Hymne Sakta 
selected and translated by Messrs, R. J. Thompson 
And A. M. Spencer. Dr. Keith's survey of what is 
Called “Ctassical Sanskrit Literature” is—within a 
‘short compass—comprehensive, instructive and sugo 
Kestive, and ie notable addition to the series. 
Messrs, Thompson and Spencer's renderings from the 
Bengali religious hymns are also interesting and both 
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Volumes will give pleasure alike to the general 
as also to the specialist. 










Mr, Bimala Charan Law's Life and Work of 

lhaghosa (Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta) is 
treatise on which the author can be 
congratulated. He has put together in a welkwritten 
work the result of the researches on the subject, 
Buddhaghosa was the most celebrated commentator of. 
the Theravada school of Buddhism and this connected — 
sketch of the life and Iubours of the distinguished 
exegete will appeal in a special measure to. studente 
of Buddhism as 4 pioneer work on the subject. 
‘Though Mr. Law's conclusions may be challenged in 
the light of Inter research, nevertheless his work fa 
likely to Tong hold the field as about the best short 
study of a great subject, 









































Messrs, T. Werner Laurie Ltd, (30, New Bridge 
Street, London R.C. 4) have inmgurated a merien ot 
complete transtations of the works of the famous 
French novelist Guy de Manpassant. ‘They have 
decided, by way of making a beginning to put in 
‘atid for publication in the early future, translations 
Ol three of the novels, Bel-Ami, Une Vie, and Boule 
de Suit and other short stories, ‘The intention im if 
the reception of the initia! volumen in aufcently 
encouraging, to continue the series until it is hoped 
4 complete edition of the works of Guy de Maupassant 
fx available for Hinglish readers, The translation of | 
BelAmt by Marjorie Laurie is exccedinaly well done 
and if the same high standard is maintained the pres 
owed series will be a notable addition in Bnglish to. 
the French literature of imagination, 








‘To the long series of his works dealing with Indian 
Zoology (uow numbering no teas than a doven—Ate. 
Douglas Dewar has added Himalayan and Kashmiri 
Birds (John Lane the Bodley Head, ad., Londan): 
Tt is a key to the birds commonly seen in summer 
in the Himalayas and Kashmir and the book is ime 
tended to be utilised ax a companion to the Bird 
volumes of the Fauna of British Idia. 1E wili be 
found useful for the purpose it is intended, 


‘The Art of Clear Speaking by Mr. Hagar Haddock 
(Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co,, Ltd, 
Tondon) is an excellent little treatise on election: 
and oratory, which would be of value to those aspire 
ing to become successful public speakers and effective 








debaters. It is a practical treatise dealing with pulpit, 
stage and platform oratory and will doubtless be of 
grent assistance to students of the subject, 


Gems of Polish Poet Selections from 
‘Mickiewiet, translated by Mr, F. H. Fortey (Bristol) 
fins been issued under the auspices of the Polish 
Government, with a view to popularize Polish litera- 
ture. Mickiewicz is regarded as the national poct of 
Poland and Mr. Fortey's renderings imo English of 
his selected poems shoud make Hnglish-knowing 
Fenders familiar with the greatest Polish poct. 














In his The Man Tutankhamen (R. J Burrow & 
Čo., Itd., 95, Kingsway, Loudon) Mr. 8. S. Dowdalt 
presents an interes rative of life ond work in 
Ancient Egypt, and of the thoughts and feelings of 
the people during the time of Tutankhamen based 
Spon the results of the excavations, As a popular 
Sketch of the subject, Mr, Dowdall’s book should find 
n jarge circulation. 








‘hie latest adiition to the “world’s classics” (Ox- 
ford University Press, Garatin Place, Calcutta) is The 
‘Three Dervishes and other Persian tales and legends, 
translated by Mr, Reuben Levy from hitherto unpub 
Viahed smanascripts, ‘The book forms an interesting 
aMdition to English translations of Persian classics, 














In their series of “Choice Books", Messrs, George 
Morrap & Co., Ltd. (Darker Street, Kingsway, Lon- 
don, W.C. 2.) have included on excellent anthology 
compiled by the Rev- Albert Sims, called A Little 
Book ot God and Nature. ‘The selections, which c 
a wide range are judiciously made, and the little 
Book offers much riches in a few pages 









‘The latest work of fiction rendered 
from the Bengali of Dr, Rab 
styled Gora (Macmillan & Co, Ltd., London). Th 
admirers of Dr. Tagores novels—their number 
is fast increasing—will probably consider that this 
story is much stronger in dramatic interest than the 
Gther novels which Ive appeared in English. Tt 
fa Caleatia story, and the time is some twenty-five 
Years after the Indian Motiny. It introduces vs to 
the intimate family fife of Hindus of the Brahmin 
aste, and also to that of members of the Brahmo 
Samaj, The author appears to adopt an objective 
attitude in presenting his characters and the religious 





to English 
jdranath Tagore is 
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and social ideas which influence them, and this: 
method of dealing with the extraordinary complexity. 
‘of Indian national life is very effective, 


Scenes from Dickens, compiled by Mr. James 
Ramund Jones (MeClelland and Stewart, Toronto, 
Canada) contains dramatic adaptations from the 
novels in the shape of tials, sketches and plays, 

make excellent reading and are well adapted 
for being performed on the stage. This book contains 
three full Tength plays including that neverfailing 
success, the breach of promise trial of Rardell versus 
Pickwick, ‘There are also a number of short humorous 
scenen requiring from two characters upwards, Cast 
‘of characters, descriptions for make-up, costumen, 
stage settings, ete, are 
is abundant variety in these dramatizations to 
requirements of schools, colleges, Sunday Schools, 
literary and dramatic elubs, 














In their “Lifestory of Famous Men! series, 
‘Messrs. Watts & Co, (17 Johnson's Conrt, Pleet Street, 
London, W. C. 4) have issued the Lite ot Robert 
Ingersoll by Mr, Charles Gorham and Lite ot Charles 
Darwin by Dr, Leonard Huxley. Ingersoll presents 
the finest type of America’s outstanding and eminent 
nen—distingnished alike as a lawyer, orator and 
Mr, Gorham in his little monograph sot only 
hrings out the brilliancy of Tngersoll’s powers in 
intellectual fields bat also the essential nobility of the 
man, Dr, Huxley portrays Darwin's lines ol 
thought, the methods of work and the personality of 
the great scientist who was admittedly a profound 
thinker, a keen observer and a noble character, 























‘The Oxford University Press tas planned the 
series known as “India of Today”, which is published 
under the general editorship of Professor Ia F. 
Rushbrook Williams, O.B.B, Hach volume of this 
series deals in plain, simple, and straightforward 
Tanguage with one of the great problems, administra- 
ive or economic, which ot the present moment call 
for solution. Written by experts, these volumes are 
planned with a careful eye to the requirements of the 
ordinary reader. Together, they constitute such a 
ing in the public affairs of the country as no mat 
living in India, whatever may be his political creed, 
can afford to be without. The facts of each problent 
are presented in a broad and non-contentions spirit, 
so that each reader may be free to form his own 
judgment upon them. ‘The utmost care is taken in the 
selection of the authors, im order to obtain real experts 
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who can be trasted to put forward the whole body 
‘of relevant facts. ‘The volumes already published 
indicate clearly the aims and scope of the series, The 
first three hooks in the series are Mr. Strickland's 
Introduction to Co-operation in India, Mr. Arthur 
Vincent's Defence of India and Mr. D. G, Harris's 
Irrigation in India—all of which have been apprecia- 
tively noticed by us, The latest volume—the fonrth— 
is Mr. J. Coggin Brown's India's Mineral Wealth. 
Nearly cighty minerals are dealt with and the main 
facts about cach are concisely but accurately 
presented. It is a capital little book for students of 
the subject and deserves wide publicity. 








“The Wisdom of the Kast Series’ issued by Mr, 
John Murray (Albemarle Street, London) is fast mult 
plying and it is being enriched with translations of 
the classics of various oriental languages. ‘This 
‘excellent series has a definite object. Tt is, by means 
ff the best Oriental titerature—its wisdom, philosophy, 
poetry, and ideals—to bring together West and Hast 
ino spirit of mutual sympathy, goodwill, and under- 
Manding. Prom India, China, Japan, Persia, Arabia, 
Palestine, and Egypt these words of wisdom have 
been gathered, The Jatest addition is Ancient Indian 
Fables which js a selection by Mr, Stantey Rice from 
that clasic of folkbre—the Panchatantra. ‘The 
sompller's preface is highly informative. 














Agricultural Implements by Mr, G. H. Purvis 
(Himest Benn, Itd., 8 Bouverie Street, London, 
E. C. 4) is a comprehensive but lucid sketch of the 
Various implements now available for agricultural 
Operations and the many illustrations which 
embellish the book add materially to the volume and 
the utility of the letterpress. ‘Though primarily 
T intended for the use of British farmers, the book will 
be found highly useful in India ox well, 















Mr. Douglas Dewar's latest work called Beasts 
ot an Indian Village (Oxford University Pres 
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Garstin Place, Calcutta) is frankly a work for 
children. Tt is @ popular account of the commoner, 
back-boned animals of an Indian village and the writer 
—who is a master of the subject, tells in simple 
language how admirably cach animal described. by 
him is adapted to the life it leads, We are sure boys 
and girls at school will derive from a study of this 
book both pleasure and profit and develop their 
Powers of observation, Mr, R. G. Wright's illustras 
tions in colonrs enhance the usefulness of the text, 








‘Thongh there are many books on authors 
Mr. ©. It, Lawrence's The Gi 
Us Cape, 1x Gower Street, 
Superfluous, Mr, Lawrence, out of 
more than a quarter of a century, as 






novelist, 
publisher's reader, essayist, editor and reviewer, ban 
Written a guide which is practical, concise and 





Not only does he explain how to proceed 
with the writing, but also be suggests how to 
approach publishers and place the Mas.; how to 
correct proofs, and many things else of concern 
to the art and profession of Literature, We are cot 
dent that Mr. Lawrence's Art of Authorship will be 
found useful and informative by all ospirnts to 
literary fame, 





Courses of Study in Library Science or Tha 
Assistant's guide to librarianship, by Me. R. G. 


Williams (8 Mitre Street, Astley Bridge, Bolton) js 
an exceedingly well-compiled book and will be found. 
of great value by those for whom it is intended, Te 
in comprehensive and covers the whole ground ol 
library and economy. It is so 
arranged that it can be utilized with equal case and 
advantage for the parposes of systematic study or 
occasional reference. Bibliographies naturally form. 
an important feature of the book and the biblio- 
ve of the latest works 
We commend this book to those wha. 
aspire to be at the head of tibrary administration, 
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1800 Sachchidananda Sinha. 
Vol. XLVII ] JULY, 1924 [ No, 281 
LEE COMMISSION REPORT. 
b 
“ The Services and Self-Goverament. 
By Mr, A. RANGASWAMT IYENGAR, M. 
‘The Hon'ble Sir Alexander Muddiman standing the cleverly designed proposals for so- 





exercised a wise discretion in June Jast in yield- 
ing to the pressure of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly to postpone the discussion of the 
whole of the recommendations of the Lee 
mission on the Superior Civil Services to the 
forthcoming September session and in refrain- 
ing from imposing any conditions on the Assem- 
bly in relation thereto. ‘The recommendations 
that have been made by the Commission do not 
merely raise comprehensive and fundamental 
issues relating to the organisation, personnel, 
conduct and control of the Services themselves 
in the years to come; they do not merely maki 
proposals of “a far-reaching character with their 
inevitable repercussions on other departments and 
services", to use the words of the mild Resolu- 
tion moved by Sir P. swami Tyer; they 
do not merely involve financial and administra- 
tive burdens and commitments of no ordinary 
kind that the tax-payer will be called upon to 
face, They go very much further. ‘They are 
‘calculated, in my view, to go to the very root of 
the problem of responsible Government in India 
—to fetter its growth by the rivetment of exist- 
ing, and the creation of further, vested rights and 
interests in favour of the main sections of the 
British bureaucracy in India, Their effect, if 
allowed to be even partially carried out, will be 
not merely to increase the already huge burden 
of taxation on the people and to perpetuate the 
racial political barrier in the Services notwith- 
































alld Tndianisation. ‘Their consequence, if 
permitted, will be to interpose through this 
thoroughly organised group of Services,—legally 
protected and entitled to claim the continuance 
of its powers and perquisites for at least for 
another quarter of a century—a most powerful 
and effectual obstacle, even on the diarchic lines 
that are now breal 
march towards responsible 
might seem an unusual thing to say in the midst 
of many pleasant anticipations of things to come 
which Liberals and Moderates, on deputation or 
on duty in England or in India, have been 
indulging in at the present time. But it has to 
be recollected that the Lee Commission was 
appointed long before the Labour Party came 
into office. It was forced on this country by the 
combined exertions of Viscount Peel and Lord 
Winterton who in this and other matters deliber- 
ately sought to reverse the Montagu policy in 
regard to India with the barest outward confor- 
mity to the solemn declarations of His Majesty's 
Government. Tts expenses had to be met by 
supplies obtained by the autocratic exercise of 
the powers of the Governor-General. Tts methods 
of investigation ond inquiry were summary and 
secret and some of those who offered to give 
evidence in public of a character not to their 
taste, were discouraged in every way. 

In spite of the sententious pronouncements of 
its President as to its prestige and power, it has 
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presented no connected papers with its Report 
and has withheld from publication the text of 
the evidence recorded by it on obviously flimsy 
grounds. It has made a Report which seeks 
neither to elucidate nor to argue from the evi- 
dence recorded, but only Tays down conclusions 
and ipse dixits, It has thus made it impossible 
for anybody having to deal with the Report 
whether in the Legislatures or in the Executive 
Governments to offer criticisms or alternative 
suggestions that could be argued out on evidence. 
Jt is not possible even to attempt to make out 
that their conclusions are not correct on the facts 
nor borne out even by the trend of the evidence 
before them. ‘The Governments and authorities 
concerned are asked by the Commission to take 
all their final conclusions implicitly on trust 
because, forsooth, they are the result of a 
compromise among the members of a Commission 
whose personnel never commended itself to this 
country. ‘These authorities are asked to give 
effect to these recommendations en bloc, because 
they are parts of this wonderful compro 
details of which are, of course, not disclosed 
and they are also asked to act at once on the 
strength of the principle—bis dat qui cito dat. 
No wonder the shrewd Sir Alexander Muddiman 
found it all too big a pill to ask the parties involv- 
ed to swallow at a moment's notice and prudently 
put off the evil day. However that may be, it 
is important to realise that, apart from the actual 
demands of the Services and the supposed need 
for stimulating and obtaining better types of 
recruits for the Services, the political and 
administrative outlook which was responsible for 
the appointment of the Commission was by no 
means of that progressive character which the 
present Report or the present temper of the 
administration—with a Labour Minis 
and a powerful Swaraj Party in the Ley 
in India—profess to display in connection with 
Tndia’s political aspiration. Tt is unnecessary to 
go further than to the terms of reference of the 
Commission to make this out. ‘They are as 
follo 













































ercas, having regard to the necessity for 
maintaining a standard of administra- 
tion in conformity with the responsibi 
lities of the Crown for the Government 
of India, and to the declared policy of 
Parliament in respect of the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of 
the administration, and in view of the 
experience now gained of the operation 
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of the system of Government established 
by the Government of India Act in 
respect of the superior Civil Services in 
India, we have deemed it expedient that 
a Commission should forthwith issue to 
inquire into:— 

(1) The organisation and general condi- 
tions of service, financial and other- 
wise, of those Services; 

(2) The possibility of transferring imme- 
diately or gradually any of their 
present duties ond functions to 
services constituted on a provisional 
basis; 

(3) ‘The recruitment of Europeans and 
Indians respectively for which pro- 

should be made under the 

Constitution established by the said 

Act, and the best methods of ensur- 

ng and maintaining such recruit- 
nt; and to make recommenda- 
tions.’ 

‘The omission of the Unionist Government to 
cite the more important part of the preamble of 
the Government of India Act, 1919, viz., “the 




















gradual development of Self-Governing institu- 
tions with a 


iew to the realisation of responsible 
always appeared to me to be 
significant when it is taken with the marked 
istence on “the responsibilities of the Crown 
for the Government of India” and the standard. 
of administration” needed therefor, Even when 
the Commission settled its questionnaire in Delhi 
in November last under altered political condi- 
tions the subjects of Tndianisation, of Provin= 
cinlisation and of minimum or maximum percent. 
ages of the European element in the Superior 
Services, were also similarly dealt with from the 
point of view of the maintenance of the political 
status quo for au indefinite period, i.e., so far 
as changes in the Indian Constitution and altera- 
tion in the nature and character of the Indian 
Government to a democratic and responsible 
s were concerned. Though question No. T, 
stance, was couched in somewhat general 
terms, questions Nos. 2 and 4 clearly ipdicated 
the political bias and basis of the Commission's 
functions in the following terms :— 

(2) “To what extent in each of these classes 
do you consider that European personnel 
must, at present, be retained for the 
maintenance of a standard of administra- 
tion in accordance with the responsibili- 
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ties of the Crown for the Government 
of India and do you consider that any 
progressive reduction of this European 
clement will be practicable within, say, 
the next 20 years?”" 

(4) “Having egard to the declared policy of 

Parliament in respect of increasing the 

association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration and to the provi- 
sion in Section 84-A of the Government 
of India Act for the appointment of a 
Statutory Commission in 1929 to report 
on the extent to which it is desirable 
to extend, modify or restrict the degree 
of responsible Government then existing 
in India and having regard also to the 
importance of offering to recruits a 
carcer of adequate security and opportu- 
nity, on what conditions do you consider 
that the European element in the 
Services should be recruited? In parti- 
cular, do you consider that engagements 
on short term contracts would be suit- 
able as a substitute for permanent 
appointments, and if so, to what extent 
and in what branches of the Services?” 
When the time to make the Report arrived, 
however, the political implications of proposals 
connected with the organisation and control of 
the Services and the demands made by the tatter 
on the one side, as against the diametrically 
opposite demands made on the other side by the 
people in the throes of an acute struggle to 
acquire responsible Government, could not be 
ignored, ‘The story of the genesis of the Com- 
mission recited in Chapter I of the Report has 
therefore attempted to re-state the objects of the 
's labours in a somewhat different 
tone, as for example, in paragraphs 8 and 10 as 
follows :— 

“There were thts three new factors in the 
situation : (a) the special stress laid on 
the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration ; (b) 
the new policy directed towards the pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible 
Government; (c) the marked change in 
the cost of living. Tt was easier to re- 
cognise these new factors than to devise 
measures to meet them.” 

“Tt was hoped that the inception of the new 
policy would eliminate the primary 
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cause of unrest in India, but unhappily 
the development of events belied this 
hope. Owing to causes which it is not 
ithin our province to examine, unrest 
increased. ‘The relations between the 
political classes and the Services instead. 
of being improv were markedly” 
worsened, In the mind of the Services, 
the uncertainty of the political future 
of India, combined with attacks upon 
them in the Press and on the platform, 
and their steadily deteriorating financial 
condition, produced feelings of anxiety 
and discontent. In Indian political 
circles, on the other band, the new 
system seemed incomplete and stow in 
its operation. It seemed incomplete 
because the Self-Government granted in 
the “transferred” field was limited by 
the fact that the members of the All- 
India Services engaged therein wore still 
under the ultimate control of the 
Secretary of State. It seemed slow in 
operation because the rate of Indianisa- 
tion adopted since ror was regarded 
as illiberal. In the course of our tour 
through India we inquired into each of 
these causes of discontent; and we pro- 
pose to discuss them in. greater detail 
in subsequent sections of our Report. 
It is enough now to point out that in 
the course of 1922, they impelled both 
the Secretary of State and the Govern 
ment of India to take action.” 




























Tt is evident, therefore, that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission are not only “service 
questions, nor even merely “administrative” 
questions. Indeed, Sir Alexander Muddiman in 
his speech on the Assembly on the oth June last 
realised as much, though he did not say so, 
in the following words :— 











“I was a little struck in the Hon'ble 
Member's speech by the amount of time 
he devoted to the Services. The 
Services are, of course, very important, 
but the recommendations of this Report 
do not merely confine themselves to the 
Services. They are of a wider character 
And I wish to emphasise that thë 
urgency of the Report rests on a three- 
fold basis, Tt rests on the progress 
towards provincialisation. It rests on 
the progress towards Indianisation and 
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it rests on the well-being of the Services. 
Tt does not rest on the one factor 
alone." 

In the light of these facts, there was abundant 
justification for the amendment moved by Pandit 
‘Madan Mohan Malaviya declaring that the future 
of the Services was intimately dependent on the 
future of responsible Government in India and 
that the assumption on the part of the Commis- 
sion that the latter must be taken as an irrevok- 
ably settled matter by the Act of 19r9 and the 
decennial inquiries provided thereunder, cannot 
ke accepted either by the Assembly or the 
Government. Tts soundness is bound to be felt 
by every one who has now closely read the 
Report, notwithstanding Sir Basil Blackett’s of- 
hand criticisms based on a mere contemplation 
of the clamour of the Services and the adminis- 
trative difficulties of diarchy indicated. I shall, 
therefore, discuss chiefly the proposals of the 
Lee Report entirely from the standpoint of the 
certainty of India’s attainment of Swaraj—at an 
carly date, at least—not at the end of three more 
Statutory Commissions as that Report postu- 
Tates. 

Tn order to understand how the Commission 
have ‘visualised’—to use the hackneyed expres- 
sion of the Montford Report—the position of the 
Superior Civil Services in relation to the future 
Government of this country now in a stage of 
transition, it is necessary to picce together the 
several recommendations and suggestions made 
by them which are distributed in several parts 
of their Report. We have to consider not only 
the totality of their expectations as to the pace 
‘of the movement of responsible Government in 
Tndia, but also the effect which the maintenance 
OF the Services on the prestige and power pro- 
posed for them, with the guarantees and 
Securities recommended for them, will have ix 
retarding the progress of the country in the 
direction of responsible Government. Let us 
first take the Services in the Reserved Depart- 
ments whose transition to the state of responsi- 
bility is yet to take place, ‘Their position and 
‘organisation as a result of the recommendations 
of the Commission will stand as follows :— 


x, Notwithstanding that the duties perform- 
ed by these Services essentially pertain to the 
Provincial Services, for the efficient performance 
of which Provincial Governments are responsible, 
the officers performing these Services will 
continue to be members of an All-India Service 
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in each case and their appointment and control 
will continue to be vested in the Secretary of 
State. This privileged position is not only 
guaranteed to the existing members of the 
vices, but also to future entrants in those 
Services so long as these Departments continue 
to be Reserved Departments. 

2, The Commission do not anticipate any 
change in the system of recruitment and céntrot 
nor, in the system of guarantees and) securities 
for these Services which they have recommended 
as part of this policy at least for 15 years more 
to come, by which time they expect the Indiani- 
sation of the Service would have taken place 
to the extent of 50 per cent. in the cadre and 
the second Statutory Commission under the 
Government of India Act will have begun its 
inquiry into the question whether any further 
instalment of responsible Government can be 
granted, and whether the constitution of the 
Services should be reconsidered in connection 
therewith, (Vide paras 35 and 36 of the Report). 

3: The only thing they expect to happen 
during this period of 15 years is that some one 
‘or more departments may he transferred from 
the Reserved list. Tt is provided that whenever 
any such thing takes place, the safeguards and 
securities in regard to emoluments, prospects, 
pensions, allowances and the option to retire and 
claim fell compensation on political grounds, 
should become available to the rawest recruit that 
might have entered in those Reserved Depart- 
ments in the All-India Services till the actual 
date of such transfer. ‘This arises by the com 
hined operation of the recommendations contain- 
ed in paras 17, 74 and 103. 


4. OF course, the existing members of the 
All-India Services in the Transferred Depart- 
ments “will retain all the rights of an officer of 
the All-India Service and will receive all the 
concessions in pay, pension, allowances, ete, 
Which are sanctioned for corresponding All-India. 
Services in the Reserved field of administration,” 
notwithstanding the Provincialisation of the 
Services themselves and the delegation of 
authority in these Departments to Ministers 
responsible to the Legislature. ‘These Ministers 
can therefore expect to have the service of officers 
folly controlled or controllable by them only 
about 25 years hence. Until then, their supposed 
subordinates will continue to claim separate 
Prestige, guaranteed covenants and immunity” 


from disciplinary control of those whom. they 
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serve, not only by the special protection and 
securities afforded by the Act but also by the 
sccommiendations now proposed by the Commis- 
sion. It is unnecessary to describe how far 
Services in Reserved or Transferred Departments 
alike, placed in such a position of independence 
and security another 25 years at least, can be 
expected, even with the best will in the world, 
to advance and accelerate the process pf respon- 
sible Government in India. 

5. The security and guarantees which have 
been recommended to make the Services attrac- 
tive to new recruits and to keep the existing 
members contented are, apart from the financial 
perquisites and inducements detailed in Chapters 
VI, VII, VII and IX of the Report are as 
follo 





(a) ‘The guarantee to every member of the 
Service, until it is provincialised and 
transferred, of “all existing and a 
eruing rights!” in respect of the 
carcers and expectation in the 
Services and the grant of compensa- 
tion to them for denial, deprival 
or diminution of any part there- 
of. This is a most important 
matter of principle on which the com- 
mission apparently, at the instance of 
the Secretary of State, is inclined to 
recommend that the clear opinion of 
the Crown’s legal advisers on the 
interpretation of the guarantees pro- 
vided by the Statutes of 19r9 should 
be over-ridden, 

(b) The Commission have even counten- 
anced the preposterous conten- 
tion that the “prospect of future 
constitutional developments in India 
is such that the pensions of the 
members of the Services should be 
guaranteed by Parliament” or by "the 
depositing of a lump sum in England, 
equivalent to the capitalised value of 
pensions.” ‘They have observed that 
though they do not share this appr 
hension, “under existing circum- 
stances”, they assume “that if any 
Statutory change is made thereafter 
involving the transfer of financial 
control in this regard now exercised 
by the Secretary of State in Council, 
adequate provision would at the same 
time be made for safe-guarding 
Service pensions.” 
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(c) ‘They have extended the right to com- 
mutation of pensions to the extent of 
one-half of the amount of such pensions. 

(d) ‘They have provided for a binding legal 
covenant for these Services men; not 
only for those who hereafter enter, batt 
also those who are now in service. It 
is to be “so framed as to cover all the 
liabilities counetced with their Service 
and the privileges to which they may be 
entitled.” These privileges, to be 
legally secured and enforceable through 
Civil Courts are to extend to such 
details as the grant of passages, remit- 
tance privileges, pension rules, com- 
pensation for wrongful dismissal, right 
to retire on proportionate pension, ete. 

(e) The Commission have recommended that 
passage allowances, contributions to 
Provident Funds, and remittance 
privileges should be declared non- 
votable by the Governments adopting 
their own construction of Section 67-A 
(4) and Section 72D. (3) They 
apprehend that a different view of the 
Law might be taken by the different 
authorities who have to deal with this 
matter and that a conflict of opinion 
might arise, but they “venture to hope 
that they would accept their sugges- 
tion,” in other words, that they would 
surrender their own view of the law and 
adopt that of the Commission. ‘This 
is indeed a preposterous claim. 

() ‘The Commission have similarly proposed 
to deprive the Legislatures of their 
powers in respect of grants they have 
to make for certain Central Services and 
appointments recruited in India and for 
certain officers of the All-India Services 
Statute be granted annually by the vote 
but by the Government of India, whose 
appointed not by the Secretary of State 
salaries and allowances must under the 
of the Legislatures concerned. 

‘These proposals for depriving the legislatures 
of their powers are a fair sample of the extent of 
the sympathy and the faith which the Commis- 
sion asa whole entertains in regard to the 
development pf responsible self-Government in 
India. ‘The proposals for the provincialisation 
of the Services in the Transferred Departments 
which have been made in Chapter IT can hardly 
be treated in the light of the above as 
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progressive or democratie or as anything 
but the acceptance of the inevitable. Recruit- 
ment in the principal departments transferred in 
the provinces has practically ceased in England 
owing to a variety of causes, and the proposals 
made in respect of “provincialising” Indian 
recruitment in these Departments are by no 
means of thie same detailed character as these 
which they have been at pains to elaborate in 
respect of the All-India Services. The observa- 
tions in reference to this subject contained in 
Chapter TI and in Professor Coupland’s Minute 
need not be taken at their full face value, 
especially when we find that in respect of all 
‘other appointments and services in which there 
no probability of stich paucity of recruitment 
in England for example, in the Central Services 
of Finance and Customs, Political and Ecclesias- 
tical and to some extent in some of the appoint- 
ments in the Railways, the Commission has also 
gone out of the way to make proposals to deprive 
the legislature of its powers of control through 
grants, by asking the Secretary of State to 
improperly assume powers of appointment and 
control over posts which he has till now left in 
the hands of the Government of India or the 
Provincial Governments. 

Let us now set down the financial gifts which 
the Commission recommend for these Services 
in order to render existing men contented and 
order to preserve the continuity of recruitment 
in England on an adequate and attractive scale 
for many years to come. 

‘The basic pay is left unaltered, as I think, 
for the very simple reason that it was already 
fixed at a high figure in 1919, e.g., taking the 
Civil Service as the type, at Rs. 45o/-. But 
the Commission have recommended “the giving 
Of relief in other and simpler ways” :— 

(a) Firstly, “by improving the overseas pay 
in certain years of service and making 
it remittable at a favourable rate.” It 
is unnecessary to go into details, but 
the total cost of this double operation 
is expected to saddle the Indian tax- 
payer with an additional recurring, 
annual expenditure of 70 to 75 lakhs. 

(b) Similarly, the cost of proposed increases 
in the pensions of the uncovenanted 
European Services will amotnt to 10 
lakhs annually and the cost of the 
increase in the pensions of LCS. 
Governors, Councillors and other 
Officers holding high posts will cost an 
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annual additional recurring expendi- 
ture of 2% lakhs, 

(©) A third matter of relief is that of the 
grant of free passages for cach officer 
and his family, The total cost to the 
Indian tax-payer will be another annual 
recurring sum of 25 lakhs. 

‘There are, of course, many other minor con- 
cessions whose ultimate cost has not been caleu- 
lated, but the Commission secks, to set them off 
by the savings effected in the scheme of progres- 
sive Indianisation which apparently is the quid 
fro quo upon which the Indian members of the 
Commission have compromised and thereby 
thought fit to recommend these huge burdens 
on their fellow countrymen. ‘There is also one 
other thing which might be noted in this con- 
nection, vis., that the Commission have thought 
it right and proper to ask the Secretary of State 
and the Government of Tndia to misuse their 
powers by asking them to treat the monies pay- 
able for these free passages as part of the salary 
paid or payable to the Services in order by that 
subterfuge to withdraw the expenditure on this 
head from the control of the Legislatures. This 
Process of distrusting the legislatures at every 
turn and suggesting ingenious ways of evading 
their control, finds a place in so many parts of 
the Report and the recommendations, that it is 
impossible to believe that the Commission were 
Prepared at any time to treat the Indian legisla- 
tures or the Indian people whom they represented 
justly or fairly, ‘They have not chosen to recog- 
nise thcir political obligation not to suspect the 
good faith of the Legislatures of the land. 
However this may be, there ean be no doubt 
that the recommendation to treat the Passage 
Fund as part of the salaries disbursed or disburs- 
able to the officers so as to mike Section 67 A 
(3) and Section 72 D (3) operative and so as to 
remove them from the control of the legislatures 
concerned is, if sought to be given effect to, 
Tiable to be attacked as a fraud upon power. 

‘That the total financial burden involved in 
these financial recommendations is huge, need 
not be elaborated. But the belief entertained in 
some Moderate citcles that the Government and 
the authorities concerned would, in view of the 
difficulty of finding the resources for this extra 
expenditure, have to obtain the sympathy of the 
legislatures for carrying them put, seems clearly 
exaggerated. Normally, no doubt, the addition 
of 14 crores to the total expenditure of the 
Government of Tndia, even under non-votable 
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heads, would necessitate proposals for raising 
additional revenues for which the legislative 
sanction of the Assembly may be required- But 
this additional expenditure proposed is not only 
distributed under several heads of allowances, 
pensions, passages and what not, but is also dis- 
tributed among the several Governments, Central 
and Provincial, and come under several distinct 
budgets. It has been calculated that about 4/5th 
‘of the total expenditure proposed by the Com- 
mision will be borne by the ro Provincial 
Governments concerned and that the balance will 
have to be borne by the Central Estimates. It 
would not be a dificult thing for the Finance 
Member, if he is keen on it, to find the extra 25 
lakhs in his own budget in the next few years 
from savings and windfalls of which he bas 
already given indication in his Statement: in 
March last, viz., the proceeds of claims in 
respect of enemy property and trade dealt with 
uring the war and from the large claims still 
outstanding with the War Office. In subsequent 
years, he may surely rely upon the expansion 
of present resources to find the money needed. 
Similarly, Provincial Governments can be 
expected to find the extra 10 to 12 lakhs on an 
average from the improvement of their own 
resources, from savings due to cuts upon their 
recent extravagant scales of expenditure and 
from the remission of provincial contributions in 
respect of the important provinces. The legis- 
Jatures concerned, therefore, can hardly afford to 
sleep over this matter in the expectation of the 
Governments’ coming to them for additional 
sums in consequence of these proposed increases 
to the Services. ‘They have to devise, after full 
‘consultation and discussion, the best methods of 
combating these proposals before they reach the 
‘stage in which the Secretary of State can sanction 
them with an easy conscience. They have to 
inake themsclves felt on the authorities in time 
before these proposals are matured for actual 
execution leaving them only the opportunity to 
make speeches and propose, amend and withdraw 
resolutions. If this work is to be done properly, 
it is not merely the financial aspect of the matter, 
nor even the administrative and service griev- 
ances of Indians in the Services, that should 
be emphasised. They should emphasise the 
fundamental position that the whole question of 
the future condition, organisation and control 
of the Services can only be dealt with after the 
Principles of future political progress of our 
country are settled, not in the way in which the 
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Commission, as I have shown above, have antici- 
pated them, but in the way in which the existing 
Political conditions of the country demand. 

But dealing, therefore, with the question as 
to what are the right principles upon which the 
future organisation of the Services in India 
should be formed and how the claims and 
demands of the existing Services should be 
based, it is necessary for the public to realise 
injustice to the Indian Services, Provincial and 
AlliIndian which the grant of these concessions 
‘will perpetuate and which the Commission have 
apparently: deliberately ignored. The policy of 
the ‘“Indianization of the Services!” as declared 
in the preamble of the Government of India Act 
1919 has been, no doubt, misconceived by the 
Lee Commission, but the responsibility’ for this 
misconception lies primarily with these Liberal 
and Moderate politicians who dealt with this 
question from the purely narrow point of view 
of more appointments and emoluments for 
Indians seeking Service, high and low, official 
or non-official, polities! or non-political: The 
debate on the Resolution, for instance, for a 
more rapid pace of Indianisation which took 
place in February 1922 hardly did justice to the 
political purpose for which alone the process of 
Indianisation was recited in the Act as one of 
the means for realisation of responsible Govern- 
ment. It is obvious that responsible Govern- 
ment cannot materialise by the mere substitu: 
tion of the Indian for the European in the 
Services by hi large a percentage. At 
the risk of being misquoted, I may say that a 
brown bureaucracy will certainly be more harm- 
ful to the true interests of self-Government in 
Tndia than a white bureaucracy, sp long as both 
do not cease to be a bureaucracy and become a 
real Permanent Civil Service, working under 
responsible Ministries in a Dominion Govern- 
ment. ‘The “increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration” was con- 
ceived of only asa necessary preliminary process 
to introduce responsible government pari passit, 
because such increasing association would facili- 
tate the process of initiation and direction of 
administrative policy by responsible Indian 
Ministers or members even when the legislature 
is not actually invested with it. In fact, the 
appointment of Indians to the highest administra- 
tive posts has, ever since the days of the Morley- 
Minto scheme, been viewed solely as a means of 
making the Government more representative and 
responsive, if not responsible, to Indian opinion 
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and not as a means of increasing jobs for Indians 
in search of appointments. That has been the 
reason why, with few exceptions, appointments 
to the Executive Councils in the Central and 
Provincial Governments have been made by Lord 
Morley and his successors from among non- 
officials and why the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, irrespective of the claims of the Services, 
‘Indian pr European, recommended that one-half 
at least of the Executive Councils should be 
Indian in personnel, It was clearly to give the 
Governor and the joint Government, in Lord 
Morley’s expressive language, “an Indian angle 
of vision,” that selections were made of represen- 
tative Indians for these offices, ‘That they have 
Deen on the whole satisfactory to the Govern- 
ments concerned, if not always to the people 
concerned, is admitted. As to the Indianisation 
of the rank and file of the Services, the object 
of the policy was to render them “substantially 
Indian in personnel by the time that India is 
ripe for self-Government.”” (Montford Report.) 
‘This is not because the European was not wanted 
in this country, for every Indian will welcome 
the European's co-operation so long as he does 
shot stand in the way of his achieving freedom 
and full responsible government ; but because 
the Europeans in the rank and file of the 
organised Services that are now ruling the 
country, may not care to exchange their posi- 
tions, except to a limited extent and under 
special terms and conditions, for that of mere 
departmental subordinates under responsible 
Indian Ministers, In any event, the policy of 
Tudianisition is clearly part and parcel of the 
Policy of democratisation of the Indian Govern- 
‘ments, Provincial and Central ‘The Government 
‘of India in 1919 clearly understood the reserva- 
tion in favour of Indians on the Executive 
Councils as the enunciation of the principle that 
as a result of the Reforms, even in regurd to. 
Reserved subjects, “our administration will have 
to be conducted with a closer regard for popular 
sentiment, 

If this is the true basis of the policy of 
Tnilinnisation as all unbiased’ critics must 
acknowledge, it seems clear that the maintenance 
of the All-India Services on guarantees and 
perquisites on the extravagant scale proposed by 
the Lee Commission, is a direct obstacle in the 
way of the realisation of this policy. In the 
first place, the maintenance of these vested 

terests are bound naturally to induce attempts 
to perpetuate these vested interests not merely 
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in favour of these now in the Services but also 
in favour of those who may come into the 
Services from the ruling class that has so far 
managed to obtain advantages and concessions of 
this kind; and these attempts must in every 
case prove so many standing obstacles to the 
carly achievement of responsible government. 
Until this achievement of Swarmj is placed 


exertions of 

privileged position, all talk of Indianisation and 
all steps even to give more jobs to Indians, 
officials oF nou-officials, can only become further 
obstacles in the way of India’s urgent and 
cherished aspirations, 

In the next place, it would be an extremely 
anomalous and extraordinary situation to attempt 
to conduct a Provincial administration of a semi 
responsible kind with the aid of All-India 
Services guaranteed against their own superiors, 

istrust in whom must be presumed to be the 
basis of the guarantees demanded. In other 
Words, the agency which the Provincial Govern- 
ment has to employ for the administration of 
Provincial subjects, Reserved and Transferred, 
would not merely be a Central and All-India 
Agency, but would be, if the Commission's pro- 
porals are given effect to, an agency. specially 
protected by the Secretary of State by legal 
covenants enforcible in Civil Courts in respect of 
its emoluments, terms and prospects and in 
respect of existing and accruing rights and 
expectations, As has already been pointed out, 
4/sth of the personnel of these Services are 
working in the Provinces, doing work under 
Provincial Governments. These AlleIndia 
Services All-India even in the sense that 
they are on a common cadre in cach department, 
they are not transferrable from one province to 
another, ‘The officers of these Services are in 
Provincial cadres and they sce practically all 
their Service in their own provinces. As the 
Memorandum of the Indian Officers’ Association 
in Madras pointed out, “The All-India hall- 
mark exists only for the purpose of enabling 
these officers to claim to be appointed, confirmei 
and dismissed by an extra-provincial authority: 
and to escape effective control either by the 
Provincial Executive or by the Provincial legis- 
lature, An All-India Service with these extra- 
Ordinary privileges is an anachronism in any. 
system of provincial responsible government and, 
we would add, is a violation in spirit of the 
Government of India Act of 1919." It may also 
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be pointed out that whatever might be the effect 
of the provincialisation proposals in the years 
to come, for the next 15 years at any rate, in the 
five out of the eight All-India Services that go 
under the Ministers, most of the existing incum- 
bents. in the higher appointments would be 
identically in the same position of power and 
privilege that the men in the Reserved Services 
are in, 

‘The invidiousness of maintaining these All- 
India Services in the provinces, side by side with 
the Provincial Services which work in the same 
departments doing identically the same work 
with the same if not higher efficiency as the All- 
India Services do but which are placed on 
different and lower scales of pay and allowances 
and status and are put on a footing of social 
inferiority even when holding the higher ad- 
ministrative appointments ‘listed’? for them— 
is a matter on which Indian opinion has 
repeatedly expressed its emphatic protest. The 
recommendations now made by the Lee Com- 
mission in this state of things, can only be 
described as adding insult to the injury they are 
suffering in this respect. Whatever might be 
the value of increasing “‘listed”” posts in the 
process of ‘‘Indianisation" and of increasing 
Indian recruits in the All-India Services, there 
can be no doubt that from the point of view of 
qualification, efficiency and fitness the Provincial 
Service Indians compare quite favourably with 
Indians as well as Europeans in the All-India 
Services, It has to be recollected that the 
organisation of these Services originally on an 
All-India basis with recruitment in England, 
was intended as a means of preserving major 
appointments for the British element, while the 
Provincial Services were in their origin intended 
to meet the then limited claims of Indians. But 
as this racial basis for the All-India Services has 
been taken away with the Reforms of 1919 and 
Indianisation up to 50% in the immediate future 
‘is an accepted policy, its maintenance as a device 
for preserving the bulk of the higher appoint- 
ments, except those listed, for the Europeans, 
has broken down. There can exist, therefore, 
io reason whatever from the point of view of 
‘fliciency and propriety to maintain All-India 
Services for the administration of essentially 
provincial services. On the other hand, it can- 
not but be the case that efficiency will suffer if 
a Provincial Government has to administer its 
Provincial Departments by Services which it can 
neither recruit nor contro! and which are 
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specially protected against it by Statutory 
guarantees. The one and only reason for the 
perpetuation of the All-India Services on the 
basis of the Commission's recommendations 
must, therefore, be the desire to afford existing 
members of the Services to the full all the 
concessions and privileges they now demand as 
members of the ruling race working in a time 
of transition and the desire to provide for the 
youths of this ruling race a continuing course 
of attractive careers in this country as long 
as may be possible. I shall not discuss either the 
legitimacy or the justice of this desire or object. 
I shall concede that it it a very natural desire 
fon the part of those now in power ; and if this 
demand is put on the basis of a political claim 
and not on the basis of superior racial efficiency 
or the like, I am quite willing to have it tested 
and dealt with on the basis of a settlement of 
all the political issues now subsisting between 
the Government and the people of this country. 
Consistently with the claims of the tax-payer 
and the acceptance of the country’s demand for 
Swaraj for immediate and serious execution, 
the position and prospects of the services in the 
future of India under Swaraj will certainly be 
to all Indians as pne of the questions upon which 
a full and frank discussion at a Round Table 
Conference as proposed by the Legislative 
Assmbly in February last, in which the 
bureaucracy as well as the people should discuss 
matters by laying all their cards on the table, 
is bound to result in a satisfactory settlement: 
A mere aimless and endless discussion of inter- 
minable Resolutions in the Assembly and in the 
Provincial Councils will be entirely fruitless and 
will only help the administration in giving effect 
to the recommendations gradually and 
eventually, if not immediately. It is for the 
Legislatures then, to think of the means of 
preventing such a dissipation of effort on the 
part of their leading members. 

I may illustrate the likelihood of such dis- 
sipation of effort in reference to the proposals 
for Indianisation contained in Chapter V of the 
Commission's Report, As pointed above, 
Indianisation has been taken to mean merely the 
increase in the number of Indians holding or 
recruited to appointments in the Services, and 
the slowness of the pace has been the main point 
discussed all along. ‘The proposals of the Mont- 
ford Report were that Indianisation should be 
effected, for instance, in the Indian Civil Service, 
to the extent of 48 per cent. by fixing the percent- 
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age of recruitment of Indians to the I.C.S. in 
1920 at 33 per cent. rising by 1} per cent. to 48 
per cent, in 1930. ‘The percentage, therefore, 
in 1024 is 50 per cent. and on the scale proposed, 
it would have taken a long time indeed before 
the total strength of the cadre could even have 
attained the ratio of 0 to. 50, European and 
Indian, per hundred in the Indian Civil Servi 

‘The O'Donnel circular, which communicated the 
demand of the Assembly for a more rapid pace 
to the Provincial Governments for opinion, dis- 
‘cussed among other proposals, one for a complete 
bist quite temporary cessation of European re- 
eruitment until the required percentage of 
European and Indian in the whole Service in 
each case is attained, ‘The clamour raised over 
that circular was one of the reasons that led to 
the appointment of the Lee Commission, and the 
latter has naturally made proposals which have 
excluded the prospect of stich cessation of 
European recruitment, In the Indian Civil 
Service, taken as a type for example, they have 
provided for ample European recruitment and 
bave nevertheless managed to propose Tndianisa- 
tion also at an increased pace. This feat -has 
been accomplished by a process which is quite 
ingenious but whose ultimate basis is clearly the 
imposition of an increased burden on the tax- 
Payer. ‘The Commission has significantly omitted 
details and particulars by which it arrived at these 
conclusions. Tt has proposed that a proposition 
of 5o and so in total cadre in the ILC.S., “should 
be attained without undue delay and that the 
present rate of Indian recruitment should be ac- 
celerated with this object.” Some members 
have gone further and have proposed a ratio of 
Feeruitment at 4o Europeans and 4o Indians out 
of every 100 recruits, the remaining 20 to be 
Gilled by promotion from the Provincial Service, 
it any rate until the 50 and so cadre is reached, 
‘The latter has been accepted by the Commission, 
and according to calculations whose details have 
not been explained, this rate of recruitment is 
expected in 15 years to produce a 5o to 5o cadre 
"hy which time the whole situation will again 
have come under review by the second Statutory 
Commission.” This result is arrived at apparent- 
ty by assuming a future rate of retirement 
amongst Officers of not tess than 10 per cent 
above the normal, (i.¢., present rate). We have 
not been supplied with the calculations on which 
the O'Donnel circular suggested a temporary 
cessation of recruitment as one of the expedients 
for the same rate of Indianisation over a longer 
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period, but itis clear that the main basis by which 
the Commission has managed to maintain British 
recruitment to the full is this expectation of a 
larger percentage of retirements. What is the 
ground of this expectation? It must be clearly 
the result of the larger emoluments and con- 
cessions now given that would enable more 
contented and less ambitious members of the 
Services to retire earlier than they would other- 
wise bave to do owing to their inability to afford 
it, If this inference is correct, it shows of what 
little value Indianisation by itself is as an aid to 
the realisation of responsible Government. In © 
my opinion, the proposals that merely aim at 
Indianisation as such imply the acceptance of 
the principle of racial barriers in the Services 
Indianising, as long as it continues, implies the 
maintaining of a maximum or minimum 
Furopean element; and it also implies the politi- 
cal importance if not superiority, attaching to the 
existence of an European element, Tt again ex- 
aggerates the importance of purely Service and 
administrative problems as compared with the 
vital political problem of the hour. If, for 
instance, provincial autonomy is assured and the 
Services in the provinces are put in their proper 
Position of due subordination to the responsible 
Government, in other words, are “<provincialis- 
ed””,—the problem of Indianisation, whatever its 
extent, will be automatically solved. It is only 
through provincial autonomy and through pro- 
vincialisation of Services that Indianisation can 
and ought to be accomplished. Any other sole 
tion can only add to the sufferings of the neople, 
can only delay the advent of Swaraj, 











‘The problem of the Services in India, there- 
fore, awaits the solution of the problem of self 
Government, because the position of the services 
under Self-Government must be radically 
different from the position of the Services under 
the present form of Government, ‘The reduction 
of a bureaucracy to the position of a Permanent 
Civil Service cannot be accomplished unless the 
power of the responsible legislatures is previous- 
ly well established. England, as Professor 
Lowell has pointed out, has been saved from a 
Mureauersey such as prevails over the greater 
art of Enrope on the one hand and the American 
spoils system on the other by the sharp distinc 
tion between political and non-polititāl - 
officials :— 








“The former are trained in Parliament, not 
administrative routine. ‘They direct 
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the gencral policy of the Government, or 
at least they have the power to direct it, 
are entirely responsible for it, and go 
ont of office with the Cabinet; while 
the non-political officials remain at their 
posts without regard to party changes, 
are thoroughly familiar with the whole 
field of administration and carry out in 
detail the policy adopted by the Ministry 
of the day. The distinction has arisen 
gradually with the growth of the 
Parliamentary system.” 











Until this Parliamentary system and not a 
camouflage of it, becomes an established fact, 
neither Services nor the Government can be 
dcemed to be in a satisfactory state. ‘The con- 
ception of the Permanent Civil Servant in 
England is very different from the conception of 
the bureaucrat in India. The baneful influence 
of political patronage which lurks in all democra- 
cies çannot be got rid of except on this basis. It 
is one thing for the Permanent Civil Servant in 
England who has nothing to do with policies and 
administrations, to claim the protection and 
guarantees that, not by law but purely by tradi- 
tion and merit, they unquestionably obtain in 
England. Itis another thing for a bureaucracy 
to claim Statutory guarantees and legal coven- 
ants and cash deposits for continuing not only 
to serve, but to rule in this country. The senti- 
ment that a man has a vested interest in the 
office that he holds and is entitled to compensa- 
tion for displacement or injury owing to change 
of methods, is perfectly legitimate in an English 
Service which has always. placed itself in due 
subordination to political chiefs with varying 
policies and has loyally and implicitly carried out 
their programmes in each case. But the demand 
of a ruling bureaucracy in India, for compensa- 
tion coupled with guarantees, bears a very differ- 
ent aspect and the answer that has to be given 
to it must be that which is embodied in the 
Delcaration of Rights of the Constitution of 
Massachusettes adopted in the 18th century :— 




















“In order to prevent those who are vested 
with authority from becoming oppressors the 
people have a right at such periods and in such 
manner as they shall establish by their frame of 
Government, to cause their public officers to 
return to private life and fill up vacant places by 
certain and regular clections and appointments. 
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T. 
A Study in the Technique of Efficiency. 


(Specially Contributed.) 
“To sel in India for the Public Services a slandard 
of remuneration which is in excess of what tx 
required {0 obtain sullable Indian officers is to 
impose for ali time on the country a burden which 
she ought not to bear.” 





‘The above is not a mere expression of 
individual judgment but is the deliberate and 
‘well-considered opinion of the members of the 
Islington Commission—a body representative of 
rich administrative experience and containing: 
men of high intellectual calibre. We are not 
making an original statement when we say that 
the Lee Commission in comparison shone like a 
mediocre comet on a cloudy sky. Appointed 
against the recorded wishes of the Legislative 
Assembly, their expenses “certified to!” by the 
Viceroy against the deliberate veto of the Legisla- 
ture, the Lee Commission did not have a happy 
experience during their itinerary throughout 
India. For high sounding organisations sprang 
up like mushrooms during the night and knocked 
at its portals with imperative insistence: worthy 
of a mighty ‘Trade Union just coming into its 
own. Be it said to the eternal disgrace of Tudi 
public men that not one of the constituted 
members of the Lee Commission deemed it fit or 
dignified to vacate the office in deference to the 
commands of their own Legislature, It is no 
wonder that the English Labour paper The 
Daily Herald caustically commented when the 
Lee Report was published that by their adherence 
to the reactionary recommendations contained in 
the Report, the ‘four true sons of India have 
accomplished what was considered inconcefy- 
able”, and presto they have earned their “mess 
of pottage.”” 




















Generalised comments, caustic or otherwise, 
we will attempt to eschew, although a reading 
of the Report provokes one at almost every page 
and one is left wondering which to pity most— 
the complacent self-righteousness of the Commis. 
sioners, or the ingenuiots insistence upon pro- 
tectionary “‘safeguards'—veritably the prop and 
mainstay of British Domination in the East! 








Efficiency is an outworn cry and a platitude, 
but it still remains a serviceable standard where- 
with to judge the relative merits of administra- 
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tive machinery. ‘The Lee Commissioners issued 
forth to enquire into the conditions of Public 
Services in India and make recommendations for 
“maintaining and assuring the recruitment” of 
suitable officers, both Indian and British. ‘They 
‘were also asked to orientate their recommenda- 
tions in the light of the August, 1917, pro- 
nouncement, to wit, the promise of “increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration” —the promise, of course, being 
‘subject to finding Indian officers of such associa- 
tion suitable in respect of efficiency, integrit 
and disciplinary rectitude; and also being further 
conditioned by the “Steel-frame” policy. Pro- 
visors are always awkward and if the Lee Com- 
missioners þrashed aside the main content of the 
qualifying clause, viz., the promise of increasing 
association, they are frank enough to admit that 
their procedure is regulated by the incompatibi- 
ity of the_provisoes attached to the promise 
They have, in fact, attempted a survey with the 
Provisoes as the main premise and built around 
the steclframe a fencing of safeguards and 
embellished it with the trellis-work of increased 
emoluments and extra-administrative congenia- 
ities. We are unable to get behind the minds 
that dictated the Report, but it will not be a far 
from shrewd guess that not one member gave a 
mioment’s thought to the broader implications of 
the recommendations set forth but each one had 
close, narrow eye on the immediate interests, 
personal or racial, possibly communal, which- 
ver made the most appeal. We are led to make 
this observation, for the Royal Commission 
issued forth to report on the Public Services of 
Tndia and in the body of their recommendations 
wwe glimpse no vision of the interests of the 
country they serve, no reference to the broader 
political issues on the horizon, no appeal to the 
Principles that ought to regulate Public Services, 
no plea for the dignity of service of the com- 
munity as such. We have instead a fierce clash 
‘of personal demands, a picture of the starving, 
miserable, little tin-gods, the plight of the 

itary “‘white” man, the scion and representa- 
tive of the ruling class, in an outpost of the 
Empire. Claims, privileges, interests—pay, 
pensions, passages—white medicine, white 
control, white comforts:—these are the echoes 
that reverberate through the pages of the Lee 
Report. What ingenuous simpletons these 
Empire builders would be if they hear not the 
tread Of the Zeit-geist, if they remain deaf to 
the rumblings in the shadowlands whereof have 
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dissolved mighty Empires and mightier 
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We opened with a humble quotation from the 
Islington Report. Let us examine briefly the 
import of that pronouncement, ‘To spend more 
money on a (presumably British) officer than for 
what a suitable Indian could be engaged is ‘to 
impose for all time a burden’ which India 
“ought not to bear”. ‘The problem is set beyond 
the range of capacity to bear, that is to say, no 
matter whether India can, or can not, afford to 
maintain a luxurious, albeit alien, Civil Service, 
she ought not to do so. The decision is lifted 
ou to a moral planc without reference to question 
of economy. ‘The one condition is that suitable 
Indian officers should be available. The Lee 
Report ignores, as did the Islington Report, the 
‘question of India’s capacity to bear the burden, 
Dut with a difference -—the later Royal Commis- 
sion, with wisdom culled out of the political 
experiments of the years 1917—1924, eschews 
almost ruthlessly the moral equities that weighed 
the most with its forerunner. Tt has reduced 
the problem to one of material cash nexus in 
terms of the demands set forth before it by the 
‘organised voice of the Civil Services. The Com- 
mission has shown no solicitude for the extra 
burden they have recommended to be imposed 
for all time; neither do they show patience for 
the political temper of the times. No moral 
scruples or questions of ethical conduct have in- 
fiuenced their decision. ‘Take it as a routine 
obiter dictum on an administrative difficulty by 
a junior clerk in a commercial house and you 
will not be far out. 

‘The Report of the Lee Commission from the 
Indian point of view is, as was expected, a very 
disappointing document. To the European it 
came as an agrecable surprise. We imagine that 
no British officer even in his wildest fancy ex- 
pected to receive so much consideration. The 
Legislative Assembly's veto on the grant for the 
Commission's budget was based on a sound 
instinct, for they knew the real object which 
underlay the Commission's appointment. Tt was 
to pamper the British element in the Services 
already pampered to satiety and overflow from 
the Indian tax-payers’ point of view. Tt is need- 
Jess to add that it was a “packed” Commission, 
representative of the spoils system which it 30 
indulgently condemns. Tf yon need a proof, 
look at the sapid unanimity of its recommenda- 
tions. We are, however, forced to admit that 
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the Commissioners unwittingly display an ex- 
cessively enlarged bump of unconscious 
humour:—The Indians in the T. C. S. are to 
comprise of half the cadre, ultimately. The 
450-50 basis is to be reached by progressive stages 
in a period of 15 years and that is to be the ratio- 
bar for eternity. Tt isa rapid rate indeed. 
Impatient idealism is bad for the health of the 
hody politic. Take the Police Force. If the 
Civil Service arrives at its destined goal in the 
year of grace 1940, the 5o50 basis in the Police 
Service will take only 10 years longer, for isn’t 
law and order of comparatively larger significance 
than mere administration? Engineering services 
ire not so vital :—let their goal be 75 per cent. 
'ndians, but recruitment should continue on a 
hasis of go per cent. Indians, 40 per cent. 
Europeans and 20 per cent. promotions (Indians) 
from the subordinate branches. There are at 
present only 4x Indians out of 177 officers in the 
Railway Engineering Service. On the basis of 
the recruiting figures given above a school boy 
can arrive with comparative accuracy at that 
Gims, distant date when the ideal of a 75 per cent. 
cadre will be achieved. 

On the subject of Organisation the Com- 
mission has nothing better to tell us than that 
the Secretary of State for India should “continue 
to retain his powers of appointment and control 
of the All-India Services”. Where is the promise 
Gf the Government of India Act of roro? ‘Thrown 
overboard to save the barge from being grounded 
on the shoals facing a self-governing India. It 
must be obvious to the very innocent toad in 
politics that as long as the Services remain under 
the direct control of Whitehall there can be no 
Teal advance toward effective autonomy. There 
can be no correlation of service with duties when 
the master of the house has no say in respect of 
the conditions of service and emoluments of his 
servants. The Lee Report has commanded that 
henceforth as before the doctrine of efficiency will 
meet its test not at the bar of public opinion but 
will remain subject to the whim and caprice of 
an individual who regards India as the prize- 
post in a Cabinet shuffle, Tt is at times asked 
of an Indian why he objects to the Secretary of 

j—he is assuredly in a detached 
position capable of arriving at an independent 
decision uninfluenced by immediate expediency, 
Would I be happy if my bearer, cook and general 
factotum were under the direct hookum of some 
‘one whom I do not have the pleasure even to 
know? I admit that you can keep these people 
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happy and contented by drawing lavishly on a 
purse (not your own); but if I am to get half- 
burned fish for breakfast after a not too comfort- 
able sleep and then an air of insouciance worthy 
of a better cheek as a retort to my complaint, I 
would rather shut up the house or violently non- 
co-operate with the servants foisted upon me. 
Perhaps you may argue that I do not know what 
is good for my stomach, but the pathologist is 
too far away to diagnose the malady and fishes 
havea nasty habit of getting stale through 
transmission. New orders have now gone out 
providing my servants with extra-regional “safe- 
guards" against violent ebullitions of my temper. 
Perhaps it is hoped that I will come to my senses 
when my pocket is touched ! 
G * > 





‘The one beneficial recommendation of the Lee 
‘Commission is the proposal for setting up a Public 
Service Commission in India, The personnel and 
the duties of the proposed Commission are not 
worked out in detail but hints are given on its 
future trust and responsibilities. But the 
proposal is vitiated by the retention of the 
Secretary of State's control over the services. 
Barring this vital defect we are in complete 
sympathy with the proposal, for we consider that 
recruitment for public service is a State duty 
of great importance for the welfare of the com- 
munity and a judicious body of expert and 
incorruptible judges is a necessity for a socialistic 
Government like the Government of India, The 
Indian officers will particularly welcome the 
institution as it will provide them with an agency 
through which their cases will receive decision 
on the merits. When we note that since the 
Railway Department was constituted no Indian 
has ever been appointed to the post of a Deputy 
Agent, let alone that of an Agent, it makes one 
furiously to think, When it is further noted that 
so far only one Indian has been found innocuous 
enough to be confirmed as a Superintendent 
Engineer, suspicion is directed to the close mono- 
poly of the higher administrative posts by the 
European, where an Indian, because he is an 
Indian, is to be tabooed. ‘To break into this 
reserve and get pver the racial bar will form 
one of the first duties of the Public Service 
Commission. ‘To be able to perform their duties 
efficiently the Commission needs to be left free 
of any directive hand. A Secretary of State 
residing 6,000 miles away will only prove a 
fidgety old ‘‘meddlesome” by his interference. 
It is to be regretted that the one constructive 
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suggestion in the Tee Report is marred by the 
administrative limits of control resting with the 
Secretary of State. The Public Service Commis- 
sion should be strictly a non-political body, un- 
influenced by changes in the fortunes of the 
party in power. 

. . < . . 


‘The Lee Commission set out under Royal 
Command to investigate the lines of development 
of the policy of “increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the administration". Its 
recommiendations have striven to achieve quite 
the opposite. ‘They aim at perpetuating a certain 
minimum of the British element in the services, 
It would be both interesting and instructive to 
take concrete data from one service and illustrate 
the pious wishes for Indianisation which have 
formed the plank of high men in power ever 
since the condition of the services began to 
invite public attention, ‘The under-noted figures 
in respect of the State Railways will speaks for 
themselves. It may be mentioned that by 
Indians is meant the pure inhabitants of the 
country and not the “statutory natives”. 
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figures are eloquent of the rate of 


ion on the Railways, 


‘The percentage 
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increases between the years 1907 and 1923 work 
cut as follows :— 





1907 1933 
Engineering 7% 3% 
Agency o% o% 
Traffic 7% 4% 
Taco. og 3% 
Caw o% o% 
Stores m% nie 

Total 9% 








In other words, the Agents’ office and the 
Carriage and Wagons remain closed to Indians; 
in the Loco. and the Stores an infinitesimal 
increase and a bare 16 per cent, increase in the 
Engineering and the ‘Traffic Lines—all this over 
a period of 16 years! ‘The Islington Commission 
recommended in 1915 that the Loco. should be 
entirely Indianised ; there was no Indian officer 
then in this department. After 8 years the pro- 
gress toward the Islington ideal is represented 
by 2 Indians out of a total cadre of 72! The 
Lec Report now fixes the ultimate ratio in the 
Railway services at 75 per cent. Indians to 25 
per cent. British. The present ratio is 19-per 
cent. Indians. It took 16 years to rise 13} per 
cent. For the next s6 per cent. rise the period 
under which it is to be carried ott is not calculat- 
ed by the Commission, but it is expressly laid 
down that the recruitment in. future should be 
4o per cent. European. India will be lucky to 
‘see the 75 per cent. Indian cadre in the Railways 
before the century is out. And we are asked, 
on the one hand by the Lee Commissioners to 
curb our impatience and ‘accept the spirit of 
compromise” which has inspired their agreed 
conclusions, and on the other hand a forcible 
plea is put forward by Sir Campbell Rhodes for 
a graceful gesture from the Indian side as a token 
of goodwill and mo ill feeling! 




















Much has been made of the refusal of the 
Commissioners to add to the basic pay of the 
Services. It is a moot point whether the 
superior Civil Services in India are paid enough 
to maintain the officers and their families in a 
certain degree of comfort and dignity. How- 
ever that be it is essential to grasp. that Civil 
Servants represent, in so far as the. present 
stratification of Indian society persists, almost 
the best products of the nation and are, there- 
fore, entitled by virtue of their merits to a fairly 
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comfortable return. We will not accordingly 
quarrel with the Lee Commissioners for their 
refusal to reduce the basic pay. When we 
come, however, to consider their proposals to 
compensate the ‘white’ part of the Services for 
their sacrifice in coming out, we wonder if a 
double-faced regime like the one they propose 
will at all conduce to efficient and conscientious 
work. ‘The Commission has opened the dopr for 
discriminatory differences between officers 
belonging to the same cidre—differences based 
not on merits of work but solely on the incidence 
of birth, An I.C.S, officer of European extrac- 
tion with, say, seven years’ service is recom- 
mended to receive on the average Rs. 225/- 
more than his Indian colleague of the same 
standing. ‘The necessity is the maintenance of 
the stecl-frame ; the slogan is of efficiency, as a 
leaven of a British minimum is considered 
necessary for the stability and continuity of the 
good work in administration. India is thus 
saddled with an extra crore and a quarter of 
rupees per annum in order to pacify 4279 
officers! Can she afford to do so? The Com- 
missioners did not pay attention to the ways 
and means but then what matters? The 
Government of India has announced with 
bureaucratic non-chalance that they intend to 
proceed to give effect to the Lec recommenda- 
tions and the Secretary of State for India in 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s Cabinet has agreed. 
It will not be inapt to recall what the present 
Premier wrote and thought about the taxable 
capacity of India fifteen years ago :— 











“India needs a greatly increased expendi. 
ture on its own improvement, €8., 
sanitation and education, but the masses 
are poor. ‘Taxation can be imposed 
wisely only upon the difference between 
the cost of decent living and income 
and that margin in India does not exist 
for nine-tenths of the population, The 
official apologists keep reminding us of 
the low taxation of India, but that has 
nothing to do with the matter. ‘The 
question is what is the taxable capacity 
of the Indian people and as regards the 
great mass the answer must be practi- 
cally nil.” (The Government of India), 











‘The Lee Commissioners considered it fit to 
invite comparison in respect of emoluments from 
British commercial houses in India and talk 
glibly of the s0—75% increase which the 
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business firms have Been forced to concede, of 
the bonuses and gratuities, of motor car 
allowances and passages, and finally of the com- 
paratively smaller fund of educational invest- 
tment in the case of mercantile assistants. The 
Commissioners seem to ignore the essentially 
different conditions of service between the two 
classes. A junior clerk in a business house 
comes out on a covenant for five years, During 
this period he knows but few holidays and less 
leisure ; he works under the direct vigilance of 
a master, who knows no charity, After five 
years he may or may not be taken on again— 
‘he has very little say in the matter. Allowances 
and bonuses go towards meeting necessary 
expenses of living in large towns like Calcutta 
and Bombay where the epsts of living are higher 
by at least so% than in the mofussil towns, 
Mercantile assistants in smaller towns and places 
ike Assam ‘Tea Gardens or the coal fields receive 
mitch less monetary emoluments. ‘The risks 
attaching determination of service after 
recurring periods of five years do not receive 
adequate attention from people who go in for 
comparisons. The Civilian, on the other hand, 
spends a large portion of his initial years i 
small settlement areas where you cannot spend 
even if you wish to. ‘There are no risks of 
termination of service, promotions and prospects 
are on a well determined scale, He is the all- 
seeing lord of the district after a few years’ pro- 
bation, ‘The people of the country know how 
to bend to his slightest wishes—his campings 
are ever a source of eternal search for gratifica- 
tion of the ‘Sshib’s' eccentricities in the matter 
of comforts on the part of his underlings. 
is a richness of variety in his routine 
cave rulos are ample and sufficient. 
What hurts him now, of course, is the super- 
imposed direction of a Legislature which knows 
not its job and is incidentally composed of the 
people of the country of whom he had been 
accustomed so far to demand obedience and 
servility. But he belongs to a nation of shop- 
Keepers and you must pay him conscience- 
money to soothe his ruffled dignity. That this 
roughly represents the true mentality behind 
the recommendations, indeed, becomes obvious 
when we remember that the Indian officers of 
equal rank and station are denied these extra 
birth-priviteges. So the necessity of increase in 
emoluments is not inherent in the conditions 
of the Services, but is demanded by the 
exigencies of changed political conditions in 
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India so far as the British clement in the 
Services is concerned. 

‘The differentiation chalked out by the pro- 
posals of the Lee Report between the European 
and the Indian officers is an unhappy concession 
to the clamour of racial conflict. While it con- 
notes an unmerited insult to the Indian officers, 
it panders to a vicious taste of the white man 
and creates a precedent which bodes ill for the 
future of the Puplic Services in India, ‘To the 
quiet dignity, integrity and efficient work of the 
Indian oficer the country owes much—they 
have worked their way up against un-human 
barriers, rank prejudice and insulting treatment. 
The principle of “equal pay for equal work'' 
has been shelved by the Lee Commission. No 
wonder that the Indian officers, taking the cue 
from their European confreres, put forward 
ingenious but equally valid reasons for special 
treatment. You concede Overseas allowance 
and passages to European officers in order to 
mert the demands of their children’s education 
and family circumstances; why shouldn't the 
peculiar organisation of Indian joint family 
system bear an equal weight in considering the 
problem of emoluments for an Indian officer ? 
Why again then the incident of a Ceylonese 
Civilian serving in the Punjab not entitle him to 
svecial consideration? You will say we are 
going to absurd lengths, but then the Lec 
recommendations are np better. And it will be 
an evil day when statutory differentiations. a 
enacted based on claims of race or pigmentation 
of skin without reference to work or efficiency. 

This is not the proper place to discuss the 
comparative usefulness of an Indian officer as 
compared to his British equivalent, But it is 
well to face political facts, 
tolerate any longer a system which has outlived 
its usefulness, ‘There is acute intellectual 
unemployment in the country and she wishes to 
man her Services on tines most economical and 
progressive, If the British refuse to assimilate 
themselves with the people of the country, they 
must go eventually, sooner or later. ‘The 
whirlgig of time has set a furious pace in 
political fortunes and if Lee Commissioners 
refuse to hear the tolling sound it is for the 
country’s representatives to make it perfectly 
plain that they will not tolerate the erection of 
Tacial compartmented bureaus in the Public 
Services. Perchance the British officers are 
giefully singing pæan of praise: post tol 
naufragia portum (after so many shipwrecks, 
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a port). But they seem to forget an equally. 
pertinent’ Latin tag: hodie mihi, cras tibi 
{to-day is mine, to-morrow thine), 

‘The Lee Report by its treatment of provin- 
cialisation of Services as a subsidiary problem 
has revealed the mentality that inspired the 
Report: that India was a property of Great 
Britain, a mere chattel ; that autonomy was not 
a practical policy; that Britain refuses to 
entertain relinquishment of the "sacred trust.”” 
The additional money burden imposed on a 
poor country like India by its recommendations 
is incidentally a small burden as compared to 
the cumulative effect of the sweet policy of com- 
promise aiming at pacifying the Services. ‘The 
vigilant safeguards proposed by the Commission 
—legal covenants, proportionate pensions, 
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immunity from legislative control, rigidity of 
recruitment ratio :—all these strike as much at 
the root of public control of the Services as at 
the discipline and integrity of the Services 
themselves. But the Government of India 
sitting on Olympean heights has decreed its 
resolve to carry out the recommendations. Tt 
is futile to utter a warning ; perhaps the talk in 
the September session of the Legislative 
Assembly will be enlivened by a supercilious 
solicitude for the welfare of the masses, We 
refrain from quoting Shakespeare when he talks 
of an “engineer hoist with his own petard’”? but 
to the Indian taxpayer we recommend the Latin 
adage vacuus cantat coram latrone viator 
(The traveller who has an empty purse sings in 
the face of the robber.) 





SIR ASHUTOSH MOOKERJI. 


AN APPRECIATION, 


By Mx. D. N, Grost 


I. 


‘A year ago, in the pages of the Hindustan 
Review, I attempted a survey of the work done 
by Sir Ashutosh Mookerji in the task of re- 
constructing the University of Calcutta so as to 
make it really expressive of our national culture 
and aspirations; and in that connection, I looked 
forward with cager anticipation to a future 
occasion when I will be able to discuss the 
educational ideals which he cherished, and the 
fulfilment of which was “the object of his day- 
dreams,” and “haunted bim in the hours of his 
nightly rest.” Little did T then dream that not 
fa year will elapse before the inexorable hands of 
Destiny (against whose inscrutable decrees it is 
impious for mortals to comment) would arrest 
the imperious march of that proud intellect as it 
swept forward to its goal with resistless might ;— 
that even when his cotintrymen were anxiously 
counting the days when he would accept the 
leadership that belonged to him as of right, he 
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would be called away from the scene of his 
activities leaving behind only the memory of his 
greatness and the inspiration of his ideals. So 
sudden and catastrophic was the tragic end, that 
we seem to Hear through it rather the ironic 
Taughter of the Gods, who make us their sports, 
than their relentless judgment from which no 
escape is humanly possible. For one, however, 
to write with philosophic composure of what he 
was and what he did and what he intended to do 
in future, would seem, almost an ironic travesty 
of my own feelings. T worshipped him in life— 
from a distance it is true,—but with a passionate 
self-oblivion that effaced all other sentiments; 
andin death any word from my pen may perhaps 
scem to others to be the language of exaggerated 
idolatry. But I alone will know how far 
exaggeration will lag behind the expression of 
truth. 

For Sir Ashutosh Mookerji had a personality 
of such “dimensionless vastness’ as to defy all 
attempts of language to encompass its nature and 
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contents, He “did” bestride the narrow world 
Jike a colossus, and we petty men walked under 
is huge legs and peeped within.” ‘The Mayor 
of Calcutta referred to him as a “dynamic 
personality” and people were puzzled at the 
vagueness of the phraseology, But it expresses 
as far as mere words can express the funda- 
mental fact about Sir Asutosh’s personal 
that it was not a personality to be me 
ordinary standards of judgment; it was a per- 
sonality that constantly tended to transcend its 
own limitations and grow out of itself and 
beyond itself. When the greatness of an occa- 
sion demanded, he could be the embodiment of 
sublimity itself. A silent doer of deeds, not 
anxious for popular applause or any applause 
‘except that of his own conscience, working from 
morning to night, day after day, with the 
celerity of a machine, in the accomplishments of 

is heart's desire,—it was impossible for those 
who knew him not to anticipate when he would 
suddenly put forth his vital powers (as he did in 
the famous controversy last year); and take away 
the breath of those around by some magnificent 
piece of action which defeats all the expectations 
‘of men cast in a lesser mould of mind, and thus 
compel them to recognise how poor and false 
their expectations were and how much nobler 
and truer the surprise that he sprung upon them, 
‘The capacity of a man to tise above the pettiness 
of circumstances is, after all, the true test of his 
inherent greatness, and no ever passed this 
Supreme test with greater credit than Sir Asutosh 
did on each occasion that he was called upon to, 
do so. 
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Love for his country was the tuling passion 
of Sir Asutosh’s life. "My country is my reli- 
gion,” he used to say, and we know how truc 
it was, His life-long endeavour was to obtain 
for India a place of equality with the other great 
nations of the world,—an equality in intellectual 
achievements first of all, and an equality in all 
other things whenever possible. And it is 
because we knew the intensity of his patriotism 
so well, that many of us could never be brought 
to realise why hie selected to confine his great- 
ness within the limits of a University, and con- 
sistently refused to share the larger activities of 
‘our political life. But Sir Asutosh never had, 
any very great faith in the excitement of polities, 
Perhaps he believed in the celebrated dictum of 
his great namesike,—“A subject nation has no 
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ities.” In his college-days we know he was 
fever slow (oom each potas oss 
as those organised to honour Sir Surendranath 
Banerji with cager enthusiasm; but years 
brought to him the philosophic mind, and he 
realised that such demonstrations although excit- 
ing enough when they tast inevitably bring iu 
their train a feeling of weariness and exhaus- 
tion, In order that politics may have a basis of 
reality, he felt the need of arousing the self- 
consciousness of the nation as a whole, which is 
impossible without the education of the masses. 
‘This was the reason why he set himself to the 
task of building a University which will serve 
the two-fold function of removing illiteracy 
among the people and of turning out creative 
scholars, when Lord Curzon told him that His 
Lordship would be satisfied if the Calcutta Uni- 
versity sent out to the world six brilliant scholars 
every year, his retort was instantaneous, "I will 
not be satisfied unless my University turns out 
six Ines of educated young men every year.’ In 
the absence of any organisation spreading pri- 
mary education among the masses, and in the 
face of the abortive attempt of no less a politi- 
cian than Mr, Gokhale, he felt that the Univer- 
sity must take upon itself the task of educating 
the masses even at the risk of having to stultify 
its higher ideals. His objects and intentions 
have often been misinterpreted and misjudged, 
but neither the indifference of his countrymen, 
nor the invectives of other people could deter him 
from his fixed principles, When I recall such an 
example of solid work achieved in such silence 
and with so little support and encouragement, 
and realise the intensity of the patriotism that 
enabled him patiently to shoulder such thank: 
less responsibility, my mind, (in the words of 


Lauder) “My very limbs become unsteady with 
admiration,” 
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Not that he was ever blind to the higher 
functions of a University. Here again, his 
devotion to duty, his infinite capacity for taking 
pains, his impalpable idealism are unique in the 
history of modern India. To-day, the Calcutta 
University: is, by common consent, the foremost 
of its kind in India, and occupies an honoured 
place in lands beyond the seas, The investiga- 
tions in the different branches of knowledge, 
carried out under its auspices and under the 
direct encouragement of Sir Asutosh himself, 
Nave attracted world-wide attention, None but 
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those who have been the fortunate recepients of 
his personal encouragement to undertake re- 
search can ever know bow his intense personal 
solicitude fostered the spirit of research in our 
University. Whenever he detected the glimmer- 
ings of genius and talent in a young man,—and 
his power of doing so was almost uncanny,— 
hie drew him close to himself, gave him cn- 
couragement and advice, and placed within his 
reach such ample facilities as were possible in 
India, His confidence in the young men of his 
country was remarkable, and the way in which 
they justified that confidence when he was 
assailed on all sides by prejudiced enemics and 
friends’, was the great pride and solace 
of his life, He was himself neither a teacher 
nor a research scholar, and yet so great was the 
gift of inspiring others which he possessed that 
innumerable have been the scholars who owe 
their career of research and investigation to him 
alone. 

People will tong remember and talk of the 
work done by the Calcutta University in the last 
decade under his direct guidance. Scholars 
from all parts of India and from beyond 
India assembled here and discoursed on subjects 
on which they were well-known authorities, 
shedditig a benignant influence on the youths of 
the country who gathered round them, opening 
out before their spelt bound gaze new avenues 
of thought, and vistas of knowledge yet unex- 
plored, and, above all, making them feel a 
personal pride and joy in their own beloved 
university and in him who was its presiding 
deity, The magnificence of the whole concep- 
tion of having a great centre of ‘creative scholar- 
ship” within our midst, stich as there existed at 
Nalanda or axila in bygone days cannot fail to 
captivate the minds of all but those “whose 
eyes”, said Sir Asutosh on one occasion in a 
mood’ of unwonted bitterness, ‘wh 
are petrified by green-eyed jealousy. 
Pathetic administrators like Lord Ronaldshay, 
and gray-headed scholars like Sylvain Levi, 
who have devoted a lifetime to the task 
of unravelling the tangled skein of our country’s 
past love, have, however, been enthusiastic 
in praise of Sir Asutosh’s vast conception; 
and—what to him was dearer still, the younger 
generation of India caught the infection and tried 
their level best to second his efforts by whatever 
they could do in advancing the boundaries of 
Yearning. Tt was with conscious and justifiable 
pride therefore that he referred to the realisa- 
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tion of his life's drem in his Convocation 
Address of 192: 





“People of Bengal,” he said, ‘You have at 
your doors, the foundations already laid of a 
great University, a University devoted to the 
Advancement of Literature, Science and Art, to 
the promotion of Letters as the record of the 
achievements of the human spirit, to the promo- 
tion of science as the revealer of the laws, and 
the conqueror of the forces of Nature, to the 
promotion of Art as the sunshine and gilding 
of life, but more than all this, to the investiga- 
tions of the glorious past of India and the 
fundamental unity amidst apparent diversity, of 
the varied aspects of Indian civilisation, which 
is so deeply calculated to rouse and purify 
national instinct and national pride. You have 
at your doors a society of scholars in whose com 
pany your children, your children’s children and. 
their children may spend the formative years of 
their aspiring youth under the captivating influs 
ence of humane Letters and Pure and Applied 
Science, pursuing culture with forward-looking 
minds and far-seeing spirit, It is for you, people 
of Bengal, to determine whether you will make 
this University a national asset. We invite every 
citizen conscious of his duty and responsibility, 
unmoved by ignorant and prejudiced criticism 
to come forward to be united with us in feeling, 
in purpose, for the realisation of our vision of 
duty and of service. Tt has ever been our ambi- 
tion to bring the University in intimate touch 
ith the nation, because of the supreme part 
that it must play in the national conscionsnes 
pointing out by its attitude towards the things 
of life, through the whole wide range of human 
intelligence, the true direction of national safety 
and national progress. The University should 
thus be a live and progressive, not a passive and 
inactive force in the life of the community of 
which it is not only a part but a participant. 
‘The University would be dead to the’ nation if 
it were made to stand on a height of its own, 
isolated from the community,” These words 
‘sum up with Sir Asutosh’s usual perspicuity, the 
ideals and achievements of his University. 


























1v. 

All this has been achieved not to the 
accompaniment of the tumult and tempest of 
cheers, but in the face of active oppositions 
which will appear inexplicable to posterity, and 
in an atmosphere of veiled hostility which was 


never wholly intelligible to us. The history of 
the development of great seats of learning will 
reveal the large extent of support from State 
Which they received. But our Government 
viewed Sir Asutosh’s efforts at first through a 
sort of puzzled neutrality and in the end of 
downright disapprobation. Perhaps their atti- 
tude is excusable enough. ‘They found that the 
University was being nationalised but with a 
perfect regard for the constitution framed by 
themselves; and they were powerless to oppose 
it, They dismissed Professors, they disafiinted 
colleges, they delayed new plans of re-construc 
tion, they discontinued extra financial support, 
they used all the emergency power which the 
Taw vested in them but still—such was Sir 
Asutosh’s marvellous powers—the whole thing 
matured under their very eyes, and the nucleus 
Was laid of a great teaching University—''a 
national organisation," said the great Vice- 
Chancellor, “self-reliant, though bound in 
service to the mation, adapting herself to the 
manifold and varying wants of the community 
from generation to generation.” 

What was the great secret which enabled Sir 
Asutosh to accomplish this marvel? It was his 
courage. This was at once the delight of his 
friends and the consternation of his enemies 
He was never afraid to speak out his mind when 
‘occasion demanded or to stand up in the defence 
of his University when he found its existence 
threatened. I will not refer to the past that he 
played in a famous controversy which naturally 
comes to our mind at once. ‘Three years ago, 
when the non-co-operation movement was at its 
height, and the stndents of Bengal thrilled by 
the unequalled renunciation of Mr, C. R, Das had 
unfurled the banner of revolt, the University 
was confronted with imminent dissolution. Not 
one of our public men, who believed that the 
Students were utterly wrong, had the courage 
to come forward and tell them that they were 
Wrong. But Sir Asutosh was not to be daunted. 
He faced the infuriated students in the Senate 
Hall and reasoned with them, and passionately 
appealed to them, not to be deluded by temporary 
excitement, and ended with words which, 
though unreported, will always ring in our ears 
Hf you all want to leave this University, if all 
your teachers will leave this University, even 
then I will not lose heart; I will protect her 
unaided and alone; and all alone I will wait for 
the support of posterity,” ‘These words of 
Durning sincerity and straightforward conviction 
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had their desired effect, but what will always 
remain in my memory is the courage which 
prompted him to reason with the students who 
‘were then wild with enthusiasm and ready to 
trample upon any one speaking against the 
Panacea of non-co-operation, Sir Asutosh knew 
and often expressed in his speeches this convic- 
tion that a courageous stand for one’s principles 

always rewarded with victory. He was never 
afraid of the strength of his enemies but he 
dreaded the pusillanimity of friends. In 1914, 
when he laid down his Vice-Chancellorship after 
cight years of arduous labour, he declared to a 
spell-bound audience, —"But more even than 
well-defined opposition and clearly declared want 
of sympathy, I dread want of fortitude and 
energy on the part of those who at bottom view 
our efforts with approbation, I dread that 
pusillanimity which shrinks at the first rough 
collision with determined hostility, that cowardly 
spirit of compromise which so often induces the 
weak man to accept a fraction of the reward for 
which he has hitherto contended, while one 
resolute step in advance, one bold thrust of the 
arm, might have secured for him the whole 
glorious prize.” 

Tt would be impertinent on my part if I com- 
ment on the obvious nobility of this sentiment; 
but that these words were not the mere firework 
of ineffectual rhetoric is a truth to which people 
of all shades of opinion will now gladly testify. 
‘They have stood the test of bitter experience, 
and were not found wanting. In recent years, 
when the University was hard pressed for money 
—in fact was on the verge of financial bank- 
ruptey—the Minister of Education offered relief 
if it complied with certain conditions, ‘That was 
‘one of the rare occasions when, moved with 
unwonted indignation, he blazed forth in all the 
magnificence of his splendid wrath, and hurled 
his anathemas against his hapless opponents 
He appealed to the senators not to sell their 
birth-right for a mess of pottage. His words on 
that occasion are memorable;—"'Vou give me 
slavery with one hand,” he said, “and money 
with the other. I despise the offer. I will not 
take the money. We shall retrench and we 
shall tive within our means. We will starve 
We will go from door to door all through 
Bengal. I will ask my post-graduate teachers 
to starve their families but to keep their inde- 
pendence. I tell you as members of the 
University, stand up for the rights of the 
University. Forget the Government of Bengal, 
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forget the Government of India. Do your duty 
as senators of this University, Freedom first, 
freedom second, freedom always,—nothing else 
will satisfy me.” 





v. 


A reason for Sir Asutosh’s uncompromising 
ttitude on most matters that came up before 
him is to be found in the thoroughness witi 
which he studied all subjects, He never framed 
his opinion on casual observation or superficial 
reflection. When a question came up before 
him, he studied it in all its beatings, read up the 
literature on the subject, however vast, consulted 
all people capable of giving an opinion on it, 
and then, when he was convinced that he bad 
done everything possible to possess himself of 
all information, he formed his own opinion—and 
it was the opinion of a specialist. Mr. Archbold, 
at one time a most persistent opponent of Sir 
Asutosh, acknowledged only the other day that 
the reason why Sir Asutosh had never to admit 
defeat was because there was no one who was 
more well-informed in any subject than himself 
and no one ever could detect a flaw in his 
reasons. ‘This is also true of judicial pronounce- 
ments that he delivered from the bench of the 
High Court. No judge ever took greater pains 
over his judgments than Sir Asutosh. Because 
his desire was not to decide only the particular 
issues involved in a case, but to go into vital 
principles, and deduce therefrom conclusions 
which will have authoritative force at all times 
and on all occasions. Scientific analysis of legal 
principles was his great delight, and the more 
intricate the case, the greater was the enthusiasm 
with which he grapped with it, Indeed, as Dr. 
‘Sen Gupta has said in a recent paper, his judg- 
ments often reached the dimensions of a respect- 
able thesis on a subject of law in the course of 
which he made exhaustive surveys of the laws 
and customs of other lands and thus came to a 
wwell-considered and scientific conclusion. In 
the decision of points of Hindu Law, he did not 
act merely as an interpreter of the Shastras, but 
explained the latter in conformity with customs 
that are changing from age to age, and to sterco- 
type which through all generations would be 
tantamount to an intolerable tyranny. His 
patience was inexbaustible, and the desire for 
scientific study. of all questions was almost a 
passion with him, 
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And because he was so much of a scientist, 
his views were so extra-ordinarily liberal, In 
spite of his devotion to and appreciation of our 
past civilisation and culture, no one was more 
enthusiastic in welcoming the spirit of the future 
with enthusiasm. Knowledge of human history 
showed him that contradictory ideas must be 
harmonised if any tangible good is to come of it, 
His Mysore address is remarkable for “its 
amplitude of comprehension and richness of 
imagination.” In that speech he spoke out his 
mind with great freedom and it contains the 
convictions of a life-time. Above all, he insisted 
on the necessity of recognising the essential 
mutability of time, and never to be afraid of 
welcoming the new forces that are constantly 











seeking admission. We must “answer the 
challenge thrown out to us by the voice of 
progress’’, We must discord the general 


tendency which has been “a pathetic adherence 
to old ideals and a reluctant recognition of the 
claims of the insistent present.” We must keep 
ourselves “free from the baneful influence of 
Dogmas; their domination is equally deleterious 
whatever their source, whether they be official 
religious, or academic.” “We can live neither 
in nor by the defeated past, and if we would 
live in the conquering future, we must dedicate 
our whole strength to shape its course and our 
will to discharge its duties. ‘Therefore he was 
so solicitous for the establishment of really well- 
equipped science colleges and technological 
institutions, where the children of the soil may 
assimilate in their own lands the most important 
contributions of modern Europe without losing 
the essential characteristics of their national 
genius through contact with foreign institutions. 
T cannot but quote a few lines from his Mysore 
address, which will explain his ideals more 
eloquently than my words can, “In this pro- 

he said, “a University cannot 
confine its activities to some special 
department and degenerate into a school of 
letters, or a college of commerce ar an assemblage 
of workshops. It must frankly recognise the 
kinship of the arts and sciences and the inherent 
interdependence of all study and research, 
supplement theoretical by practical studies, and 
liberalise technical and professional institutions 
by organic connection with arts and letters... 
But while I appreciate the value of adequate 
provision in these departments and regard them 
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as cssential factors in the organisation of our 
University, I cannot but emphasise the 
Paramount need for fully equipped technical 
institutions of all grades, with courses of 
scientific study, theoretical and applied; for in 
this age,—brand it as materialistic, if you please 

the trained special expert is at least as 
indispensible to society as the most accomplished 
theoretical scholar,” 





The free and frank acceptance of the 
democratic principle, even to the extent of 
extending an invitation to the great socialist 
thinker, Bertrand Russel against the wishes of 
more narrow-minded people, is in consonance 
‘with his gencral liberal cutlook. He did not 
seek to expel democracy, but to elevate it, so 
that it may be “proud and humble, patiently 
pressing forward, praising its heroes of old, 
training its future leaders, secking its crown in 
a nobler race of men and women.” And again, 
“Let us honour and educate labour, and train 
our children to business and callings other than 
those that have hitherto monopolised the 
appellation of learned professions,” 





vu. 


‘Those who deplored Sir Ashutosh’s detach 
‘ment from the current politics of our country, do 
him a serious injustice, due to a failure to und: 
stand him rightly, The strength of his nation 
ism was unique, and he proudly adhered to his 
national customs and habits throughout his life, 
itself was a source of infinite inspiration 
to his countrymen, who gradually learnt to 
‘Tespect their national customs. But Sir Ashutos’s 
did something more. We have seen how he 
took upon himself the task of removing, as far as 
possible, the general illiteracy among, the masses 
through the University, and in doing so he 
contributed a good deal, as Babu Shyamsundar 
Chakravarti, one of the’ opponents of the Uni- 
versity, has the candour to admit, to the general 
enthusiasm of the youths of Bengal for all 
Political, social and humanitarian work. To 
translate the veteran journalists’ well-chosen 
words, “If Ashu Babu had not tried so hard 
for general spread of education, where would 
those persons who are girding up their loins to 
‘make Self-Government and independence inevit- 
able, have got their materials’ But a more far- 
reaching ideal whose foundations he laid, but 
whose fruition is yet in the womb of futu 
is the bold attempt to secure unity among the 
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different races of India by a cultivation of cach 
other's vernaculars. In making the vernaculars 
fit subjects for study in post-graduate classes, 
Sir Ashutosh frequently expressed the hope 
that this will ultimately help to establish a 
unity of thought and a natural sympathy between 
the different parts of India in the course of a 
few years, I shall take the liberty of translating 
a portion of a Bengalce address delivered by him 
to a literary Conference. Said he, “Gentlemen, 
we are united in this sacred meeting place by 
common ideals and aspirations, Like a mountain 
torrent, the emotions of my heart wish to 
mingle with yours. T do not know how to con- 
ceal my feclings;, I have never done so. Now 
specially—on this sacred day and psychological 
moment, I want to open the flood-gates of my: 
heart, and to show you,—there within. my 
hosom—the bright future of my country that I 
visualise. United by the same feelings and 
ideals, and knowledge, like a common family, 
all Tndians,—Hindns and Muhammedans, Parsis 
and Christians,—forgetting all their differences 
and distinctions, and assembled in the temple of 
the Goddess of learning, stand side by side and 
offer the flower of their worship with the words— 

O Goddess, do thou help us in getting all 

intellectual wealth? 

T sce in my mind's eye the destruction of all 
those disintegrating barriers of diverse languages: 
which by preventing an exchange of ideas, have 
kept asunder the people of the different 
provinces, ‘There is no feeling of difference and 
distinction, ‘The voice of Bengal mingles in the 
voice of Guarat, and a wave of indescribable and 
dream-like emotions floods this land... am 
confident about this. When I remember. the 
perseverance and self-surrender of Indians, 
T cannot believe, that Indians will fail in any 
work however difficult and impossible it may be. 
Therefore... begin to work with a united 
purpose, Keeping your ideal in view like a 
compass-needle, and success will be certain.” 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerji was not only a worker 
in the practical field of work;—he was also an 
idealist, a "dreamer of dreams,” who saw visions 
and strove to make them true. Such mingling 


of idealism and practicality is rare in the history 
of mankind. 





























VII. 


In his lifetime, Sir Ashutosh had often 
been misjudged and misinterpreted, ‘That was 
neither his fault, nor the fault of his country- 
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men, Greatness, by its inherent nature, consti- 
tutes a barrier against universal admiration. Its 
essence is to surpass the limiting conditions of 
the present, and to work in conformity with the 
infinite possibilities of an unrealised future. Sir 
Ashutosh was never happy in the profession of 
that shallow and facile cult of contentment, 
which is the ultimate resort of sterile minds, 
His genius was instinctively creative, He 
sought to create in anticipation of time, His 
intellect, therefore, was naturally emancipated 
from the bondage of those dogmas which distil 
the prejudices of the ‘‘defeated past." Tradi- 
tional modes of thought, stereotyped ways of 
action,—anything that have lost the harmonious 
flexibility of life—always found in him an 
implacable foe. But unfortunately the ordinary 
mind js fundamentally conservative. It clings 
to vanishing ideals with the cowardly fear of the 
unknown, and tries to mobilise the forces of 
ignorance and prejudice to repulse the advance 
of new ideals, That is the reason why Sir 
Ashutosh had been so often the centre of bitter 
controversies, But now all that is forgotten. 
We realise how much greater than his age he 
‘was, and how petty were those who believed his 
actions and words, ‘The well-considered 
address delivered by Lord Lytton excellent- 
ly sums up the feclings of the country, 
and I cannot do better than quote a portion of 
those noble words. —'"To-day,"” said His 
Excellency, “we can think only of the great 
intellectual powers he placed so long at the 
service of his University; of the years of un- 
remitting toil which he cheerfully spent in the 
fask of re-organising and administering its 
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higher branches, and of the renown, not only in 
India, but in Europe which he thereby gained 
for Calcutta, Let us remember with gratitude 
that powerful encouragement to scholarship 
which he was always ready to extend to any 
man, whether Bengali or foreigner, whose 
talents might bring lustre to the University or 
stimulate research and learning within its walls. 
Tet us pay homage to the man who year 
after year, whether as Vice-Chancellor, or 
from an equally influential position in the 
background, controlled and guided the college 








and schopl system which the University 
through its fuhctions, as an examining 
body, is called upon to administer—the 


man who above all others, in the eyes of his 
countrymen or in the eyes of the world represent- 
ed the University so completely, that for many 
years, Sir Ashutosh was in fact’ the University, 
and the University was Sir Ashutosh.” These 
noble words of our Chancellor nobly give ex- 
pressions to the feclings of most of our country- 
men who are struck with a fecling of poignant 
helplessness, ‘Truly our Mayor said—"'He 
tried to build this great Indian nation and 
honour it by his activities, and T know many 
were the plans he formed of work after retire- 
ment, Death has snatched him away from us, 
and T do not sce before me any other man who’ 
can take up the work which he intended to take 
up." The words of the poct now come back 
to us with greater emphasis— 
Now is the stately column broke, 
The heaven-light is quenched in smoke ; 
he trumpets’ silver sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill, 























STRAY THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 


By A Student of Eastern Politics. 





‘The political situation of India. at the present 
time is a significant illustration of the necessity 
for clear thinking. I have been greatly struck 
by the manner in which even the most able of 
our leaders behave as though India were isolated 
from the rest of the world. Tt is quite true that 


hy the sheer necessities of the case, they ars 
compelled to take Great Britain into account; 
but they seem to me to be blissfully ignorant of 
the prevailing tendencies of world affairs, ‘They 
live for the most part in an atmosphere of the 
Past; and while they gaze eagerly forward into 
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the longed-for future, the picture in their mind 
is made up of vague ideals which are rooted in 
the past. 

Let me make my point a little more clear. 
No student of world-affairs can deny that the 
shibboleths of democracy are in a shaky condi- 
tion. In three great European countries, as well as 
in the United States, the very home of “popular” 
government, the masses of the people are 
definitely turning their faces against the para- 
phernalia of nineteenth century Liberalism. They 
are demanding a form of Government that shall 
tbe more direct in its action, more assured in its 
efficiency, than the Government by discussion 
Which landed Europe into the World War. 
Against these democratic fictions and fallacies, 
the reaction has been of two kinds. In the first 
place, there fs the revolutionary dictatorship of 
Bolshevism, which is of all forms of Government 
the least hampered by democratic conceptions 
Tt is a class Government of the strictest and most 
Jogical kind. Impelled and motived by a definite 
idea, it turns its back upon freedom and toler- 
ance. Tt does not believe in democracy, which it 
finds slack, inefficient, and above atl illusory. 
On the other side there is the Fascist movement 
of Italy and Spain, which, starting from premises 
fundamentally opposite to those held by the 
Bolsheviks, has artived at very similar conch- 
sions. At the outset, Fascism started as a rival 
to the violence of Communism; but like Com- 
munism, has been led by imperceptible degrees 
to challenge the very fundamentals of democracy. 
Tt now takes the form of rule by a trust or rin 
its watchword is efficiency and speed. — Tt has 
already triumphantly solved many of those 
national problems which democracy allowed to 
remain unsolved until they assumed threatening 
proportions, In the United States, moreover, 
there has heen a reaction against the undisputed 
dominance of the two older parties: a demand 
that polities should become the sphere of the 
skilled rather than of the unskilled ; a discontent 
with the muddle, the corruption, the inefficiency, 
of the so-called Government by the People 
Now all these reactions in the world of 
politics are but the symptoms of a much more 
Subtle and much more formidable reaction in the 
realm of ideas. ‘This again has sprung ont of the 
War. Just as in the ancient civilisation of the 
Mediterranean, Greece, when subdued by Roman 
arms, made a captive of her conaucror in the 
realm of culture; so now to-day, when the work 
hos subdued the extravagant pretensions of 
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Prussianism upon the field of battle, is it coming 
to perceive the solid potentialities for the good 
of humanity that lie at the core of that system. 
‘The Government of Germany before the War 
was the most wonderful achievement of human 
organisation that the world has ever seen. Tt 
was skilful, it was scientific, it was enlightened; 
it secured a greater amount of solid well-being, 
material, moral and intellectual, than any other 
ich history tells. Tt made only one 
it became Imperialistic in the worst 
sense; it sought to impose its culture upon the 
world by force of arms, Like Bolshevism at 
present, it was not content to allow its principles 
to make their way by their own merit in the face 
of competing ideas; it endeavoured to secure for 
them by the sword the universal predominance 
that they might well in time have won of them- 
solves, Hence the material might of Prussian- 
ism after a terrible struggle, was crushed by an 
outraged world; which subsequently discovered 
that there is all the difference between the merits 
of an idea and the demerits of those who support 
it, For Prussianism rests in essence upon the 
simple propositions that Government is a skillet 
business; that a million voices raised in support 
of a wrong policy do not make that policy right; 
that people in the mass arc not interested in 
governing themselves unless they Jahour under 
grievances which they desire to redress; indeed 
that they lack the skill, as well as the interest 
which are so essential if the task is to be per- 
formed even passably. Now it is to this stand- 
point that many of the populations of the 
Western World are coming. ‘The change js 
slow. But it is worthwhile to remember that it 
teal indeed, It is not held by the 

held by the ted. ‘The leaders for 
the most part are content to talk in the same 
old way about the sovereignty of the people, 
the nobility of the masses, and all the jargon 
of an ontworn Liberalism, But the people 
themselves have lost faith such talk, ‘They 
are quietly watching until their time comes. By 
and by they find a man—or think they have 
found one—who will give them ‘the kind of 
Government which they want—the kind of 
Government that will look after the interests of 
the nation and its people as a man watches over 
the interest of a business concern—a Government 
which is quick, sure, ond confident, ‘Then they 
lift him to power on the crest of an irresistible 
wave; and tell him to get busy governing. That 
is what has happened in the case of Mussolini, 
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that is what has happened in the case of General 
Primo di Rivera; that is what will happen, 
tomorrow or the next day, in many European 
countries. 

Ts this reaction against the pretentious 
sham called democracy a permanent thing, or is 
it a mere swing of the pendulum of the human 
mind back from the outrageous sentimentality of 
the War? No one can say. But we in India 
should at least be grateful that there are sign 
in Europe of returning sense and sanity. Our 
history, which is the longest and most glorious 
of the civilised world, shows us plainly, if we 
will only read it, the utter futility of those so- 
called constitutional checks with which the West 
delighted to hamper its governing authorities, 
We adopted the simpler plan, We hedged round 
our rulers with ethical and moral sanctions, 
which, while keeping them to their duty, left 
them tinhampered in their discharge of it. The 
great Rishis of old have taught us in their 
imperishable wisdom that it is the highest duty 
of the state to safeguard the welfare of the 
people. ‘They have nowhere taught that the 
people have either the right or the capacity to 
Tule the state, ‘The duty of ruling belongs to 
those who are specially qualified for the task; 
to those who have been trained for it; to those 
who have been called by divine sanction to 
assume it. 

Now considering that these principles are, or 
ought to be, the cultural background of every 
Indian, is it not strange that so many of our 
political Yeaders should still continue to urge, 
as one of or main weapons in the fight for 
freedom, these stale and outworn platitudes of 
democracy, which even in the lands of their 
origin are rapidly becoming discredited? The 
explanation is, of course, purely historical. In 
the nineteenth century, the old Liberal Party of 
England stood for the only organised body of 
political opinion to whom we could look for 
sympathy and support in our demand that we 
should rule ourselves. In order to link our- 
selves with them, we adopted many of their 
catchwords ; and we have been repeating these 
catchwords so long that I fear some of us have 
begun to believe in them. As a result, 
there has sprung up in the minds of 
our leaders a fundamental confusion which runs 
through most of our public and private dis- 
cussions upon political matters. We have come 
to confuse democracy with self-government. 
‘Now when the matter is thus plainly stated, we 
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are able to see the harm. which is done to the 
national cause by this confusion. For while 
there has never been a time when India could not 
govern herself, the day when that Government 
would be democratic in form will never dawn. 
Why should it? Government by the people can 
never be good Government; for the people as a 
whole have neither the skill nor the capacity 
for governing either themselves or anybody else. 
‘The wisdom of our ancestors saved us from the 
grip of such a ridiculous fallacy as that which 
goes by the name of democracy—a name which 
Aristotle himself, who was its very originator, 
admits to be equivalent to the rule of the un- 
disciplined mob. 


The plea that we want frecdom because 
British rule is undemocratic, is a siga of moronism 
in those who put it forward. If anything, indeed, 
British rule has been far too democratic—at least 
in its unfortunate choice of that small fraction 
of our countrymen whom it has called to place 
and power. The Moghals at any rate knew 
better. They chose for their ministers men who 
Were our natural leaders ; and our forefathers 
recognised the fact and forgave the dynasty. its 
foreign origin. No; we do not want freedom 
because freedom will bring democracy, If that 
were to be the price we must pay, I for one would 
prefer to go on as we are rather than pay it. 
We want freedom because we want to rule our- 
selves in our own way, that is, by means of our 
natural Teaders. We want freedom because we 
have an ancient cultural heritage of our own, 
which is cramped and stereotyped so long as it 
remains in subjection to an alien culture. We 
want freedom because an atien Government has 
shown itself incapable of properly safeguarding: 
the interests of the country. We want freedom 
because we enjoyed it in the past, and are 
determined to have it again in the future. We 
want freedom because without it, our people 
cannot rise to the full height of their moral, 
intellectual and material grandeur. 





Is not this sufficient? Why then all this 
fools’ talk of democracy? Can we not sce that 
by clinging to discredited fallacies we are but 
weakening u case otherwise unanswerable? If 
we say that we want to rule ourselves by our 
own institutions and through our own leaders, 
we are talking in a language which even Europe 
can understand. The War has swept into the 
dustbin of outworn ideas the ancient Tmperial- 
isms. No nation that can preserve its own 
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internal security and maintain its frontiers 
against invasion ought to be ruled by another 
people, So far we have the conscience of the 
world—and what is of more immediate import- 
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ance, its best thought—with us. But when. we 
begin to repeat the old creeds and fables of 
democracy, we provoke our friends to a pitying 
smile, and our enemies to a damaging retort, 


A FRANK TALK ON MODERN INDIA.* 


(Contributed) 


“He occasionally came out with a volume of 
memoirs, but these were read merely for the 
anecdotes,” ‘Thus Al. Carthill summarises the 
activities of the retired Anglo-Indian, But the 
reader will look into the present volume in vain 
for a single anecdote. Indeed, when we began 
reading it, we confess we fonnd it dull and 
‘ponderous, but soon the undoubted earnestness 
of the author arrested our attention, and on care- 
fully reading it we are bound to regard it as a 
remarkable book. It is refreshingly frank ; we 
do not agree with many of the writer’s premises, 
but with many of his conclusions we are in 
complete agreement. ‘The authorship pf the book 
is successfully hidden behind the veil of 
anonymity ; Al. Carthill, we have been told, 
stands for the Arubie Al’ Qatit ; one thing is 
lear, that the writer is a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, and in all probability a retired 
Qui hai, who looks back with vain regret to the 
days when he ruled India as a ‘nabob’, Rumour 
had it that Sir Bampfylde Fuller had ventured 
into the realm of authorship ; he has recently 
denied the fact. It is, however, idle to speculate 
fon the point. 

‘The stibject-matter of the book may be men- 
tioned in the author's own words: “Many are 
the lost possessions of Englan From some 
she has been driven in battle: pthers she has 
abandoned through negligence: others she had 
surrendered as useless and noxious ; some have 
been bartered, ‘The case of India is up to the 
present the first and only example of the aban- 
donment of a valuable possession on moral 
grounds." His thesis is that the trend of the 
entire policy of British rule in India—whether 
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tionally or not—makes it impossible for the 
ish to remain absolute rulers of the land 
much longer ; that things have been brought to 
such a condition that the only solution is the 
grant of Dominion Government ; that if India 
is to be free and to have Dominion status, she 
must be entitled to employ her own servants, 
and she has clearly indicated that she has no 
wish for the continuance of a European agency, 
With these conclusions, as we have already said, 
We are in agreement. It is a tribute to the 
political and intellectual honesty of Mr. Carthill 
that he has—unlike so many of his countrymen 
—faced the facts boldly, and stated the situation 
correctly, 

But there our agreement ceases, ‘The argu- 
ments of the author so often beg the question ; 
he so freely expresses dogmatic opinions without 
mentioning the grounds on which they are based; 
there are so many poisonous half-truths, spread 
all over the book ; there is so much of concen- 
trated bitterness against the Indian intelli- 
gentsia,—we wish we could avoid the use of this 
horrid word—that the claim of the book to be an 
impartial estimate materially depreciates, We 
must, before we proceed to expose some of the 
familiar tricks of the Anglo-Indian propagandist, 
admit that the book is free from personalities, 
Indeed, with the exception of Mr. Gandhi, and 
Lord Reading (only once), we do not think any 
other living man is mentioned by name even 
once in this book. That, while it diminishes its 
human interest, adds to its value as an im- 
personal record. And even when he does 
mention Mr. Gandhi, he tries to be fair to him ; 
he says: ‘He himself was a saintly man, He 
was chaste, temperate, and pious, There was 
in him no trace of worldly ambition and no 
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love for lucre. Gandhi was always dignified 
and urbane. He had, T think, banished wholly 
from his soul the evil passions of fear and hatred- 
One faw there was in him, but that was enough. 
He was vain. He must have popular applause. 
This, inspite of the concluding qualifying 
sentences, is in its own way as remarkable a 
tribute to Mr. Gandhi’s character as Monsieur 
Romain Rolland’s, 

With the historical portion of the book which 
deals with the British conquest of India we need 
not be detained here, except to say that it is a 
very clever—but totally unconvincing—apologia 
for the many indefensible tricks by the aid of 
which what is Iugabriously called the conquest 
of India was brought about. The desire to 
explain and defend and justify is everywhere 
Patent ; but, despite the almost hysterical 
efforts of the author, “methinks the maid pro- 
testeth too much”, The remark that the 
Oriental understands no other form of govern- 
ment except despotism (p. 43) seems to betray 
a complete ignorance of the numerous researches 
of scholars which conclusively prove the 
existence of highly evolved democratic insti- 
tutions in Ancient India ; the village panchayet 
system survives to this day to refute statements 
such as that made by Mr, Carthill. The state- 
iment (p. 56) that the Occidental cannot under- 
stand what oriental intrigue is, is deliciously 
naive when one recalls the word ‘diplomacy’, 
and its many associations. But it is refreshing 
to find the author say that India has always been 
cursed with a seditious press and that the Eng- 
lish were the first offenders. There is also a 
certain measure of truth in the remark (p. 166) 
that the existence pf a free press and a foreign 
dominion is incompatible. 

Lord Morley in his genial moods was fond 
of repeating the story of an aspirant for office 
when he was Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘Asked by Morley whether he had specialised in 
anything, he replied, “Ves, in invective”. “Any 

it 2 “No, Sir,” he replied, “general 
The oracle was silent as to whether 
































invective. 
the applicant got the appointment. Mr. Al. 
Carthill has also, specialised în this art of 
“general invective.” He is dissatisfied with 
everything and with everybody. ‘The times are 
out of joint.” He adversely criticises the Mode- 
fates, the Congress, the educated Indians, the 


Eritish Members of the Education Departme 
the High Court, the Jews, and—the British 
Nation! He is comprehensive in his condemna- 





tions, It is obviously impossible for us at this 
place to follow him through all his diatribes. 
His imitation of the speeches of the Indian 
Moderates—or Liberals as they prefer to dub 
themselves—deserves to be quoted -— 

“A Press Act? Shades of Milton! Special Tri- 
banals? The Star Chamber and the Blood Council! 
Am Arms Act, and Prohibition of Seditious Meetings? 
The Bill of Rights! Internment without trial? The 
Liberty of the Subject! The tone of the whole party. 
was; The Goverument is well-meaning, bates: 

„these outrages are very «ad, bat... “the 
Killing of so-and-so is a crime against humanity, and 
bripgs some disgrace on India, bute 
“Drive ont the foreigners," says the extremist. The 
moderate says, “In view of the rapid spread of Eog- 
lish ideas and English culture in India, it would 
oppear that a cheap and indigenous agency might with 
advantage both to economy and efficiency be substi- 
tuted for the costly foreign agency. The retention of 
the European soldier might, for the present, be advis- 
but il the foreign trader or capitalist is 
still necessary, that is dic tot to the Tack of real com 
mercial ability among the people of this great country, 
bat to the patronage and support of the English ad- 
ministrator.” 

An admirable caricature this of the Liberal 
addresses, and not an unjust one either from the 
Point of view pf the Anglo-Indian monopolist. 
But the author does not leave his own country 
alone, It was Burke who said that he did not 
Know the method of indicting « whole people ; 
‘Mr. Carthill suffers {com no such limitations and 











“dt is an old policy of England to sacrifice her 
friends to her enemies. The idea is that your friend 
is your friend, and will support you any how, Your 
enemy will be so pleased at being allowed to punish 
Sour friend that be will forget his old grudge against 
Son, and perhaps himself become friendly. And the 
policy is often succeastal enough, especially when, tihe 
{friend is helpless and the enemy placable, It would be 
possible to give a long list of eases where the lesson, 
‘that it is better to be the enemy than the friend of 
England’ has been thoroughly driven howe. 

Deep distrust of the Indian characterises this 
book ; the passing of the old regime is bitterly 
regretted ; more than a passing sigh is heaved 
over many lost causes. ‘The chapter-headings 
themselves—the Revolt, Decay, the Death agony 
indicate their temper and outlook. But while 
there is the strength and firmness of conviction, 
there is not the bigoted intolerance of the 
partisan. It is openly hostile to Indian aspirants; 
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but it is not likely to influence public’ opinion 
either here or in England to any considerable 
extent. It is chastening to have the opposite 
Point of view ably and forcefully expressed ; it 


THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 
strengthens our own standpoint. In this light 


we welcome Mr, Carthill's book significantly 


called the Lost Dominion. 
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LIGHT ON ANGLO-INDIAN LITERATURE.* 


By Mx. Rone Sencourr, 


I 


From the time of Hastings, the literature of 
India becomes much ampler. ‘The narrative of 
Abraham Parsons which is described by H. G. 
Briggs in the Cities of Gujarastra as “simple, 
artless and entertaining" was published in 1777. 
Tt was nearly twenty years before Murray's 
Discoveries in Asia and Duncan's Modern 
Traveller in India followed it, ‘The best 
account of that period is of course that of Forbes 
who published two editions of his Oriental 
Memories, the first with many scriptural allu- 
sions, the second with these expunged, though 
they are valuable as Chardin pointed’ out, 
for India is the scene, most familiar to 
Englishmen, of the oriental customs -to which 
the Bible constantly refers. Forbes’ book 
should be mentioned in every history of India. (1) 
He wrote in the sumptuous old style but never 
made it fulsome. Tt is a delightful record of the 
Indian life of a lover of India, passed for the 
most in Gujarat, and is remarkable for its 
‘enthusiastic descriptions of scenes in Ahmeda- 
Bad, Tt is the worthy beginning of a great 
though neglected line of writers. Lord Valentia, 
whose accuracy however is much questioned, 
is the next of them. 
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Lord Valentia left London on June 3, 3802 
‘and travelled to Calcutta by Madeira and the 
Cape and arrived in the Hoogly on Jan. 30 of the 

An instalment from Mr. Robert Sencourt'a forth- 
coming publication India in English Literature, id 

| (2) Mr, Osten bas not mentioned Forbes in cither 
fits Anglocindion’ Literatare ‘or in his chapter in the 
Cambridge History of English Literature. 


following year, His account of Calcutta is one 
of the most interesting parts of the book—the 
scenery, the state of the Governor General (Lord 
Wellesley), the life of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity. Tn travelling in the mofussil, he shows 
fan interest in the fauna, and makes intelligent 
observations pn the habits and customs of the 
people, His first description of Benares is un- 
impassioned, because he was too far away. 
Describing his visit to the Maharajah’s palace 
at Ramnagar he says “The view from the terrace 
on the summit was very fine. ‘The garden 
formed « good foreground, beyond was the river, 
widening in an extensive curve, and its elevated 
bank the whole town of Benares.” (a) Later(3) 
“T wished to go by water to view the town, 
‘The river here forms a very fine sweep of about 
four miles in length, On the external side of 
is certainly the most elevated, 
is situated the holy city of Benares. Tt is covered 
with, buildings to the water's edge, and the 
‘opposite shore being, as usual, extremely level, 
the whole may be beheld at once. From passing 
through the streets, pr even from viewing it 
from the minars, T could have formed no concep- 
tion of its beauty. Innumerable pagodas of 
every side and shape occupy the bank, and even 
have encroached upon the river. Uniformly 
huilt of stone, and of the most solid workman- 
ship, they are able to resist the torrents which in 
the rainy season beat upon them, several are 
Painted, others guilded, and some remain the 
colour of the stone. ‘They generally have domes, 
often finished with the trident of Mahadeva, 
Ghauts are very frequent, for the convenience of 
ablutions, and wherever the houses approach the 
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river, they are necessarily built thirty feet high, 
of large stones, before they reach the level of the 
street above. ‘The contrast between these 
elevated masses of solid masonry and the light 
domes of the pagodas is singular and pleasing. 
‘Trees occasionally overhang the walls, and 
thousand natives either bathing or washing linen 
in the water, add not a little to this most extra- 
ordinary scene,” 

He mentions Jaunpur Bridge and other 
mogħul bridges at Nurabad, Gwalior, and the 
one beside Humayun’s tomb. He has read Burke, 
and is always much pleased to notice with what 
state he, as a peer of England, was received by 
both official and native rulers. He saw Lucknow. 

“July 18 (at Lucknow).(4) ‘The season is 
to me pleasant. It is occasionally close, but the 
rains cool the air, and render it by no means 
oppressive. They do not fall in incessant 
torrents, as we experienced in passing the line ; 
but, generally, only in showers of an hour's con- 
tinuance, and that most frequently in the night. 
1 have suffered great inconvenience from the 
prickly heat, which renders even turning in bed 
unpleasant.” 

His. observations on Indian character are 
sympathetic and shrewd. His chapter on 
Calcutta is extremely good, 

Defending the scale of Government House at 
Calcutta he says(s) ‘India is a country of splen- 
dour, of extravagance, of outward appearance, 
so that the Head of a mighty Empire ought to 
conform himself to the prejudices of the country 
‘over which he rules: and that the British in 
particular ought to emulate the splendid works 
of the princes of the House of Timour, lest 
should be supposed that we merit the reproach 
Which our great rivals, the French, have cast 
upon us, of being alone influenced by a sordid 
mercantile spirit. In short, T wish India to be 
ruled as from a palace, not from a country- 
house; (6) with the ideas of a Prince, not with 
those of a retail dealer in curtains and indigo. 
He found Calcutta rather stuffy, owing to the 
closeness of the jungle around it. 

The society of Calcutta is numerous and 
gay; the fetes given by the Governor-General 
are frequent, splendid and well arranged."(7) 
Hardly a day passes without dinner partis 
which are too large to be enjoyable. Small 
quiet parties are unknown, Evidently even in 






































U) P. 167: 


(5) P. 335 (6) B. 236-—(q) Be a38. 








those days the tradition of putting amusement 
in the place of friendship was well established, 
‘Phe pleasantness of society. was also spoilt. by 
cliques. He laments the taste for gambling and 
the increase of a Eurasian population: but finds 
the English in India, most hospitable and 
generous. 

He discusses the question of missions and a 
bishop, (8) There was, he says, great need of a 
Bishop to remain in India for his life ; a man 
of piety, dignity and liberal education, as indeed 
all the clergy should be “who by their manners 
would improve the tone of society in which 
they lived, and by the sacredness of their 
character operate as a check on the tendency to 
licentiousness that too frequently prevails. 
Valentia thinks that worship should be main- 
tained with the fullest ceremonial of splendour, 
to impress the Indian world with a respect for 
it, which was all the greater for Englishmen’s 
neglect of religious observances altogether. He 
docs not advocate active missionary work: 
“To its silent operation the cause of Christianity 
should be left, and who will not rejoice in its 
success?"”(9) 

‘The next matter to attract his attention is 
the education of the junior European servants of 
the Company. He advocates Lord Wellesley's 
scheme pf a College at Fort William, a place, 
he thinks, much more suitable than Haileybury, 

From Calcutta he goes to Colombo. ‘The 
whole vegetation is infinitely more Inxuriant 
than in Bengal, anl forms the richest field for a 
botanist that I have beheld, except the Cape of 
Good Hope.” 

In January 1804 he sets out from Colombo 
for Madras. (10) 
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In 1798 Willcock translated Stavorinus' 
account pf his travels in India which he had 
made 3o years before. His description is vivid 
but his tone is unsympathetic, and his tone 
about Bengalis savage. Another book of that 
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time is A Journey from Bengal to England 
through the Northern Part of India, Kashmir, 
Afghanistan, and Persia, and into Russia by the 
Caspian Sea. By George Forster (London 1708). 
His first letter is from Benares, August 1782. 

“Kashmire” (r1)—he says “is perhaps un- 
paralleled for its air, soil, and a picturesque 
Variety of landscape." 

“Tn the centre of the plain, as it approaches 
the lake, one of the Delhi emperors, I believe 
Shah Jehan, constructed a spacious garden called 
the Shalamar, which is abundantly stored with 
fruit trees and flowering shrubs. Some of the 
rivulets which intersect the plain are led into a 
canal at the hack of the garden, and flowing 
through its centre, or occasionally thrown into 
a variety of waterworks, compose the chief 
beauty of the Shalamar, To decorate this spot, 
the Mogul Princes of India have displayed an 
equa? magnificence and taste.” 

“The English””(ra) should no longer account 
themselves sojourners in this country ; they are 
now, virtually, its lords paramount and their 
policy should not be that of a day ; but, con- 
sidering the opulence and wealth of the subject 
as closely tending to enrich the common state, 
they should at large, support his wants, and 
encourage his labours. A conduct, equally wise 
and profitable, would conduce to the increase of 
public and private prosperity, and pperate as 
a compensatory retribution for some actions 
Which cannot bear the test of investigation ; and 
which have already involved the national 
character in disgrace, In touching on this 
subject, I am necessarily led into reflections on 
the commerce of Bengal, interior and foreign, 
and on the common want of specie, throughout 
the province.” 

A careful, laborious and valuable Account 
of the Kingdom of Nepal was brought out by 
Francis Buchanan, as he was first called, or 
Francis Hamilton, as he was afterwards known, 
in 1819, It is valuable but it is not literary. 
Hamilton was a schplarly doctor and did very 
valuable work on Botany at Calcutta. (13) He 
was another of the persevering Scotsmen who 
devoted themselves at that time to India: but he 
had neither style, imagination, nor as far as we 
can sce literary taste, and his book on Nepal is 
no more than it sets out to be, His Journey 


























(ea) Latter T. 
(13) See Skeich of his tite by D. Prain, Calcutta, 
tons, This supplements the article in D. N R, 
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from Mysore through the Countries of Mysore, 
Canara and Malabar first published in 1807 and 
afterwards printed in Pinkerton’s Voyages, is 
another work of the same kind, 


Vv 


Narrative of a Journey overland from 
England by the Continent of Europe, Egypt 
and the Red Sea to India, including a residence 
there and a voyage home in the years 1825, 26, 
27, 28 by Mrs. Colonel Elwood was brought out 
in two volumes in 1830. 

‘The Preface is not wholly uninteresting at 
this peculiar time when India and the overland 
communication with that country are topics of 
Practical importance. ‘The journal is really 
rather delightful for the writer was both 
enthusiastic and witty, and though she is some 
times carried away into conventional rhapsodies, 
the keenness of her observation and the feeling 
that she really was an enterprising woman keep. 
her up to the mark. Byron as to Tod, and to 
so many, was her fall back. She is always 
interested in history, and still more (and perhaps 
more literary for this reason) in domestic details, 
Elwood who quotes Sir W. Jones and Lalla 
Rookl is less brisk than Eliza Fay, who like 
her was in Egypt and wrote in a very readable 
way: 

v 


An excellent example pf Anglo-Indian litera- 
ture of Description is Maria Graham's Journal 
of a Residence in India. ‘This lady went to 
India in 1809, arriving in May and leaving in 
February r81r, She made no exhaustive tours ; 
Bombay, the Ghats and Poona; Ceylon, the 
Coast, Madras and Calcutta ; these were all she 
saw. But an extraordinarily. efficient mind was 
at work. Miss Graham was well-bred, well- 
educated, thorough, unaffected, Scotch. She 
saw clearly, she remembered well. Her judg- 
ment was sound ; of scenery and manners she 
Tightly claimed to give a competent description. 
She herself points out that a traveller such as 
herself, who was a philosophical observer, had 
advantages over the “pucca” Anglo-Indians who 
become so familiar with the scenes before them 
that they saw no longer what would strike the 

ye or the mind of an observant stranger, 
People living in the country can write perhaps 
Political or military history, can set out treatises 
on commercial development, can discuss literary 
or mythological antiquities. Such was not her 
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object. She was interested in the life of the 
country, and she enquired about it from com- 
petent authorities. She quotes Herbert and 
‘Thevenot : she refers to Colebrook. She sought 
information about the civil habits and religious 
opinions of the natives of India from individuals 
distinguished for oriental learning. With 
regard to the general social and intellectual level 
of the official community she was under no 
delusion ; it was governed, she plainly said, by 
those of a country town. “I found our fair 
companions’'(14) she writes of a dinner at 
Government House in Bombay “like the ladies 
of all the country towns I know, under-bred and 
over-dressed, and, with the exception of one or 
two, very ignorant and very grossiere, The 
men are, in general (it must be remembered she 
was writing a hundred years ago), what a 
Hindoo would call a higher caste than the 
nd I generally find the merchants the 
‘most rational companions, ‘The civil 
servants to Government being, in Bombay, for 
the most part young men, who are so taken up 
with their own imaginary importance, that they 
disdain to learn, and have nothing to teach. 
Among the military I have met with many well- 
informed and gentlemanlike persons, but still, 
the greater number of men, and the small 
number of rational companions, make a deplor- 
able prospect to one who anticipates a long 
residence here.” 

If such was the impression made on Miss 
Graham by a dinner at Government House, the 
ordinary dinner-party was not likely to strike 
her as brilliant, ‘The parties in Bombay are 
the most dull uncomfortable meetings one can 
imagine. Forty or fifty persons assemble at 
seven o'clock, and stare at one another till 
dinner is announced, when the ladies are handed 
to table, according to the strictest laws of pre- 
cedeney, by a gentleman of a rank correspond- 
ing to their own. At table there can be no 
general conversation, but the different couples 
who have been paired off and who, on account 
of their rank, invariably sit together at every 
great dinner, amuse themselves with remarks 
ön the company, as satirical as their wit will 
allow: cou.After dinner the same ‘topics 
continue to occupy the ladies, with the addition 
of lace, jewels, intrigues and the latest fashions ; 
or, if there be any newly-arrived young women, 
the making and breaking matches for them 
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furnish employment for the ladies pf the colony 
till the arrival of the next cargo. Such is the 
company at an English Bombay feast. The 
repast itself is as costly as possible, and in such 
profusion that no-part of the table cloth remains 
uncovered.” 


Madras this cultivated lady found little 
better. (15) “The manner of living among the 
English at Madras has a great, deal more of 
external elegance than at Bombay, but the same 
influence operating on society, I find it neither 
better nor worse.” She gives a page or two to 
the story of how a Madras lady spends her day, 
which will not be repeated here lest it should 
seem severe ; and Madras does not claim to pro- 
vide ladies familiar as Miss Graham was with 
Milton, Thomson and Campbell. It is to be 
feared that even in Bengal she never attained to 
admiration of the Indo-British :— “Calcutta, 
like London, is a sinall town of itself, but its 
Suburbs swell it to a prodigious city, peopled by 
inhabitants from every country in the world, 
Chinese and Frenchmen, Persians and Germans, 
Arabs and Spaniards, Americans and Portuguese, 
Jews and Dutchmen, are seen mixing with the 
Hindoos and English, the original inhabitants 
and the actual possessors of the country. This 
mixture of nations ought, I think, to weaken 
national prejudice ; but, among the English at 
least, the effect seems diametrically opposite. 
Every Briton appears to pride himself on being 
outrageously a John Bull.” Not that this 
meant injustice: bored as Miss Graham often 
was, she always kept her sense of proportion. 
When she finds a congenial person, she is duly 
grateful. And in Ceylon she had the pleasure 
of meeting Thomas Daniell. 


What Daniell aimed af reproducing by his 
art,(16) she artfully depicted in description. Her 
vigorous, accurate mind gave her the power she 
needed for descriptive writing. Many have 
looked on Indian scenery: she was one of the 
first to convey an idea of it. Many have lived 
their lives surrounded by the people òf India: 
here was a woman who was not content to say 
the more yout see of them, the less you under- 
stand ; she got avery clear understanding, im a 
Tittle more than eighteen months. Her keenness 
of mind was not overcome in the temple of 
Kali, or by the overwhelming array of the 

















(as) P. 229. 


(16) Daniell Zofiany, D. N. B. 
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personages of Hindu mythology, as in the caves 
of Elephanta, 

She was seldom enthusiastic, but the beauti- 
ful scenery of the Ghats, and of Ceylon, made 
her so. ‘The voyage along the Malabar coast 
was a joy to her. Seen from the sea, the 
mountains which in some places almost over- 
thang the sca and in others recede to allow 
fields and villages to beautify their base ate (17) 
“almost clothed to the top with majestic woods 
of every vigorous green," and it is only here 
and there that a wide tract of jungle grass, or 
a projecting rock interrupts the deep line of 
these ancient forests, At the foot of the ghauts, 
the white churches pf the Christians of St. Johns 
and of the Portuguese appear now and then 
among the cocoanut woods which fringe the 
coast, and mix agrecably with the fishermen’s 
huts, the native pagodas, and the ruined forts of 
decayed European settlements. The night 
scenery is not less beautiful ; it is the custom to 
burn the jungle grass before the rains, in order 
to fertilise the soil ; and though the smoke only 
is visible in the day, at night you see miles of 
country glowing with red embers, or blazing 
with vivid flame. 

But in spite of all she saw in the country, 
Miss Graham never grew to like it. She rated 
the inhabitants lower for the most part than 
she rated the general examples of her own 
countrymen. She went inspired by the vague 
suggestions of romance stich as lay about the 
melodious names of unfamiliar places, by 
coloured dreams of “far Tigris and Balsorah's 
Haven.” Among much that stimulated and 
delighted her, she found still more that wearied 
and repelled: and she longed to get home. 
"Phe only pang that her departure gave her was 
“that there is something in leaving even a dis- 
agreeable place for ever which makes us sad 
without being able to account for it.” 





VI 


Fifteen Years in India (London 1822) by an 
Officer in His Majesty’s Service, though of very 
Uneven literary quality is one of the most vivid 
accounts of Anglo-Indian life that one can see. 
"The writer has always heart and vivacity. 

A Ms. in the India Office Library 
(A. L. R. L C.) called Eastern Sketches or 
Original Letters from India, Written in the 
years 1826—1827, By an Oficer in the E. T. 
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(7) P. 107. 
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Company's Service, is another story of a new- 
comer’s experience. Its writer, William Geary 
Massie, was a young ensign, observant, yet 
entirely unsophisticated (unlike the boors of 
Maria Graham, Eliza Fay and Mrs. Elwood). 
His is a youthful and open humour; pleasure in 
youth and health and this delightful world 
colour all his confidences to his family. Maria 
Graham's account is valuable because the vigour 
of her mind has forced accuracy upon her judg- 
ment; it is the lively goodness of William 
Massie that gives him his understanding of 
scenes and Indians and—most of all—Anglo- 
Indians. ‘This is a very valuable picture of 
India as it presents itself to the best sort of those 
young men who are taken as typical Englishmen. 

The personality of William Massie is uni- 
formly charming: his nature was the same sort 
of nature as Sir Thomas Browne's younger son 
‘Tom—the gallant youth who apparently perished 
in one of Charles II’s naval engagements ;— 
and we know him well by the time he has got 
to the end of long Cape voyage. “I fear you 
will have been more seasick than myself,"” he 
writes to his sister Susan, but even in monotony 
he is never tedious. Arrived in India, he is not 
a student of anything more than he requires for 
his own convenience. Servants are a recurring 
interest. Nowhere perhaps better than in 
William Massie's pages does one get an idea of 
what a young man arriving in India ought to 
know from that point of view. His valet or 
bearer looked after him well as the good Indian 
bearer knows how to do. "Many of his good 
offices, however, he appeared surprised to see me 
dispense with—to such a ridiculous pitch it 
seems that the white man carries his indolence 
here,” he is shaven while still asleep in bed, he 
docs not put on his own shoes, nor stockings, 
nor even trousers, 

William Massie's account of Madras was well 
calculated to give his Cheshire home a sense of 
the contrast between its ways and his 
surroundings. “Excepting the palmyra, cocoa, 
and acacia, the trees T have seen cannot be com- 
pared to the English trees ; with much of the 
elegance and foliage of an apple-tree, the colour 
is that monotonous green(18) of the trees in a 
Dutch toy, But I was so engaged with the 
strange variety of animals around me that I had 
little time to think of the landscape ; the road 





























(18) Tt ip inte ji 
is interesting to remember that the ordinar 
English eye is more pleased by various shades ot 
een than by any otber colour. ` 
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was crowded with natives of every country, 
Under every tree was a group of the lower caste 
of natives, some dressing and cutting one 
another's hair, some cooking and cating rice, 
smoking hubblebubbles or lying asleep in the 
shade, many rubbing their horses, cleaning 
buggies, gigs, cte., which by the bye are the 
most unsentimental looking machines among the 
Indian groups, as everything European is, for 
convenience and improvement is the destruction 
of the Romantic and picturesqueness, The 
women study the romantic particularly in their 
dress which consists merely of a loose shawl 
round the waist hanging nearly to the ankle on 
one side and not very low on the other,—with 
fone end brought over the shoulder, Of beauty 
T did not see much in their black visages, but a 
sort of conscious dignity of step and grace in their 
fttitudes, and motions of their arms, when con- 
trasted with the vulgarity and red arms of the 
lower classes of Englishwomen, tho’ I am not 
so treacherous as to say with many others, that 
the most perfect British Belles would lose much 
by the comparison and in the same costume, Tt 
is only the refuse that we see, the females of the 
higher castes never being allowed to appear 
abroad, or gad about as white ladies, T think 
how happy you must be in being born in 
England where the gentlemen are so generous 
and indulgent.” Tt was not long before this 
observant young gentleman began to make 
animadyersions upon the Company's servants, 
and his opinions did not differ from Miss 
Graham's, He cared very little for the young 
servants of the Company, or writers as. they 
Were then called and the “dash” they cut. He 
comments on the difference in moral standard 
between Cheshire and Anglo-Indiaz “In this 
world, you know, if one man is more religious 
than another, they call him a Methodist, if 
more clever, they call him a madman, nothing 
Dut fools and sinners go down with us." The 
coolies who rowed out to meet them were not 
more reassuring either in thcir Satanic appear- 
ance or in the “impish aud shudderable way"? 
they behaved. “It is impossible to look for 
entire perfection in this world” is a Inter 
reflection. 

His impressions on arriving in Madras were 
a mixture of repellance and fascination. He 
was amused at the eager jerking grunt the 
towers shoot from the bottom of their lungs as 
they take the opportunity of a wave's rising to 
get on ; the strangeness of the scene on landing 
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in Madras astonished him "None of the plain 
straightforward red brick three storey houses, 
but every now and then a large white building 
with colonnades and pillars, or a pagoda carved 
over with the most extraordinary but rich 
figures, or a mosque with its twisted and gilt 
spires surrounded by the striking contrasts of 
native huts, made of bamboos, rushs or grass 
and turf with a kind of rude verandah 
supported on crooked branches, under which in 
hheaps lie the people apparently in the luxury 
of total idleness.” Arrived at his hotel, he 
found a bundle of whips hung up in his bedroom 
for use on the coolies. And their extortionate 
demands “put me into such a heat and harassed 
me so in the irritable slate of my nerves at the 
time, that it was almost difficult to refrain from 
laying the lash on their shoulders ; the very boy 
indeed who had just tried to remove the whips 
told me I should whip them well”. Perhaps 
his voyage had tinctured him with the Indo- 
British point of view: he adyocated a certain 
romantic pride to keep the Englishmen above 
meannesses ; if the Indians once suspect that 
the Anglo-Indians are as “bad and vicious as 
themselyes” it's the end of white superiority in 
India. 

After ke had gone on to Calcutta and been 
posted to his regiment he started making. his 
way up the Ganges ina covered canoe. Already 
India was beginning to have its effect on him, 
as too often we grow like what we hate, "It 
is almost impossible" he writes ‘for anyone to 
avoid becoming almost a different being in a 
very short time after arriving in India, and I 
dare say I am wondrously altered among the 
test in my ways; while every griffin swears he'll 
never get into such and such habits that he sees 
everyone, in spite of their having made the same 
determination, dropping into by degrees, they 
will be scen living exactly as the rest of the old 
Indians. It’s so completely John Bull to swear 
he'll stick up to the old way—he can’t bear the 
idea of this and that, but his antipathies soon 
vanish, and perhaps there's not one in a 
hundred, but what by and bye can't do without 
their punchers, their hookahs, and servants to 
dress them like a child. You talk in England 
of the luxuries of the Bast, and all the best 
things come from abroad, But such is the per- 
versity of human nature, that here nothing. is 
fit to touch but what is British.” Sp everything 
then in England was known by the name of the 
firm responsible for it, and the same thing pre- 
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vails to-day. Pethaps people are compelled to 
take on authority what the private judgments of 
their own senses or palates are not competent to 
decide. On one subject however Anglo-Indian 
Jadies were an authority (not now) ; they knew 
‘what to drink in the way of beer, and evidently 
how to drink it. “There was no squeamishness 
in them, Indeed,” says William Massie, ‘there 
ig a great want of refinement in conversation in 
India, increasing as one advances up country, 
but [really think the fault is almost entirely on 
the gentlemen's side, though I by no means wish 
to excuse the ladies for allowing it ; indeed they 
join in it, and often carry an ordinary joke on 
while they put their hands before their faces, 
and positively blush through them, Iaughing in 
fits. This charge is against married ladies, and 
indeed T saw it in some of the most beautiful and 
Tadylike. 
What gives such value to William Massi 
remarks on Anglo-India is that he is so 
and accurate in describing his experiences 
among things. The last half of his journal 
describing his tour up country is given up to 
these, “He goes out shooting from the Ganges 
in the morning, and picks up a good bag of 
game: teal, snipe, partridge will duck and 
quail and wood pigeons all came his way. And 
then he goes dreaming along, thinking of home, 
and misses the next bird. Everywhere the 
English move sacrosanct, accepted as rulers by 
natural right, even though the young officers 
(sent out as William Massie says ‘without 
nurses’) Kill the village dogs and treat the kind 
‘and helpless natives of the country in a bullying 
and "scurvy" sort of manner. Around him are 
the steep banks and the sand of the river bed, 
the brown metallic water, and the endless plain, 
here and there a village of mud with its trees 
“tio me’, says this keen youth “the very name 
of the Ganges and the Kast has always carried 
With it a notion of something splendidly magni- 
ficent. I had looked forward to find rich green 
banks sloping to the water, with spice groves 
and Palmyras hanging over the water and 
gardens like scenes in a play, (Indeed there is 
something very like all this in the reaches below 
Calcutta.) I fancied the country near the river 
tad been full of deep ravines almost impenetrable 
for trees and thickets, and dangerous to venture 
into them for fear of tigers and all sorts of wild 
beasts. Instead of that the country is........one 
immense flat, in general overrun with long grass 
some 14 or 15 feet high.” Following black 
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partridge one day further up the river he went 
rather too far on to the plain and came actually 
on the fresh tracks of a tiger, “I turned round 
to my man Friday with a Robinson Crusoe look, 
and saw him looking in stich a miserable funk 
that I could almost have laughed if I had not 
heen rather thunderstruck myself." A little 
further hie heard the rustle of a large animal in 
the grass, and felt even more uncomfortable, 
when out bounded a young deer, but the 
sportsman though he was hunting tiger had 
loaded his gun only with shot. Somewhere near 
Allahabad, Massie left the Ganges and struck 
down into Central India. His last letter was 
written from Hosseinabad in July 1827, 

Such is the valuable account of “the young: 
ensign’: it is free from rhetorical effect because 
it was inspired not by the thought of publication 
but by the wish to make his life real to intimate 
relations, Tt was not clegance, he said, that he 
aimed at depicting, and he had no patience with 
those that put a graceful ash where there ought 
to be an apple tree. “The height of my ambi- 
ion would be to give you a true notion of the 
country, without climbing up trees in search of 
fine views,” he said, and we must admit, he has 
attained it. 

H. G. Briggs’ Cities oj Gujarastra, 1848, in a. 
verbose account of his subject by an old man 
Who tried to rise to the style of Forbes and Tod 
and sinks into ponderousness. But his intro- 
duction is a valuable essay on the history of 
travellers in India. 
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Far above the standard of Jones and Leydem, 
of Richardson or Parker, of even Lyall and 
Edwin Arnold, are the melodious verses of 
Derozio. Derozio’s work is little known ; his 
name was made known to students of literature 
by Mr. Oaten only a few years ago few 
authorities are familiar with his verse; there is 
not even a copy in the Bodleian Library,(19) and 
it is necessary to support one’s references by 
generous quotations. 

Derozio was a Eurasian of Portuguese 
extraction, and unlike most Portuguese 
Eurasians, a Protestant, born in Calcutta în 1809. 
He left school at the age of 14 and went into 
an office for a short time. He then transferred 
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himself to an uncle who was an indigo planter at 
Bhagulpur on the Ganges, some two hundred 
and fifty miles above Calcutta: there, with the 
sacred river flowing at his feet, with the rich 
varied scenery around, and the splendour of the 
Himalayas across the plains, he found his poetic 
inspiration. 

Derozio's genius developed with the eager 
haste with which his race competes in that 
climate against the decline that generally 
attends their maturity. He had had the poorest 
of educations, tie was living far away in the 
jungle, yet he produced his first volume of 
Poems at the age of 17. A year later he 
reprinted it with an ambitious addition, The 
Fakeer of Jungheera, a long metrical romance 
Which, modelled on the work of Campbell, 
Moore and Byron displays his ardent delicate 
talent for the control of romantic imagery and 
melodious sound. 

At this time he received an appointment in 
the Hindu College under Dr. John Grant, and 
combined with his teaching of literature a 
penetrating comprehension of moral philosophy. 
‘He associated himself with the publication of 
four periodicals—the India Gazetle of which he 
was editor ; the East Indian, a daily newspaper ; 
the Enquirer and the Hesperus. Derozio dicd 
on the a3rd December, 1831, before his twenty- 
third birthday. It would be difficult tò find in 
the ranks of English literature poets who at 
that age far excelled him. Keats and 
Chatterton are the only names that suggest 
themselves. Derozio’s genius was of the same 
family a3 theirs in its swift and brilliant frui- 
tion: he was like them among the “inheritors 
of unfulfilled renown. 





The following verses to The Harp of India, 
modelled on Moore and Scott, express his dedica- 
tion to his muse at the age of eighteen = 


Why hang’st thou fonely on yon withered bow? 
Unstrung for ever mast thot here remain; 
‘Thy music once was sweet—who hears it now? 
Why doth the breeze sigh over thee in vain? 
Silence hath bound thee with her fatal chain, 
Neglected, mute and desolate art thon, 
Tike tained monument on desert plain. 
O! many a hari more worthy far than mine 
‘Once thy harmonious chords to sweetness gave, 
And many a wreath for them did fame entwine 
Of flowers still blooming on the minstrels gravë. 
Those hands are cold—bnt if thy notes divis 
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May be by mortal wakened opoe again, 
Harp of my country, Jet me strike the strain L 


Byron and Moore were his favourite authors 
and influenced him most, And his own writing, 
with its sweetness and passion, has bee com- 
pared to theirs. His writing adds to their depth 
and intensity an oriental glitter like diamonds in 
the robe and the turban of an Indian prince; he 
combines the rich luxurious flashing effects of 
Moore with the brilliant, but not with the turbid 
or satiric qualities of Byron's genius; Moore's 
smoothness and splendoùr and melody flows with 
Byron’s fervidness and dazzling energy in 
Derozio in a continuous stream, But Derozio 
never rose abpve a certain conventional level of 
thought and philosophy which leaves the taste 
of the obvious even in his most pleasing verses; 
and the following Stanzas are typical both of his 
brilliance and his limitations: 








Like roses blooming o'er the grave, a fair and 
fragrant wreath, 

That hides, with all its loveliness, the wreck of life 

beneath; 








lem 49 the smile, the flash of joy, that on 








cheek appears 
Altho's ‘tis seen—no longer now my blighted 
bosom cheers. 
Oh could I take the wings of morn, or soar with 
eagle crest, 
Td spurn the world and fiee away, to some unbroken 
rest 
Ont could T weep for all my joy, and all my wildest 
‘woe, 


‘That very grief would give reliet—those tears 

would sweetly flowt 

But ah! it scems that even tears to me are now 
denied; 

‘The sacred spring of sympathy has long ago been 
dried. 
‘Tho! sorrow in my desert breast her habitation make 

My heart will heed hier dwelling not—it is too ster 
to break, 


But this a wonderful correctness and maturity, 
to be attained by a boy of sixteen! ‘The 
following stanza from his Night was writt 
only two years later : 

Night, Night, O Night! thou tast a gentle face, 

Like a fond mother’s smiling o'er her child! 
I gaze on thec till my soul swella apace 

With thoughts and aspirations high and wild. 
“Tis ever so; and there be some who find 

‘That when the eye is fixed on boundless space 
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Spurning the earth, val grows the giant wind 

And seeks in some bright orb a dwelling place. 
‘And it may be, that in my breast the fires 

Of hope, amd faney both are burning bright, 
And all my aspirations and desires 

fay pass away, o'en with thy shadows, Night. 
But could my spirit fy from earth afar, 

fTwonla dwell with one T love in yonder Jovely star. 








The Neglected Minstrel, The Golden Vase, 
The Eclipse, The Ruins of Rajmakal and The 
Enchantress of the Cave are specifically Indian 
poems: the names, the description, the whole 
‘mise-en-scene, have the lusciousness of Bengal’s 
beauty. But they are not as vivid in description 
as Heber's Evening Walk in Beagal. To the 
native of India the tropics. and the bazaar have 
seldom the magic picturesqueness with which 
they charm and intoxicate the stranger ; the 
accustomed eye less quickly captures what is 
distinctive in them. 

‘the Fakecr of Jungheera was the most 
sustained essay of Derozio in dealing with a 
single theme. ‘The poet found the subject in his 
wanderings along the Ganges. Above Monghyr 
the rock of Jungheera, reputed to be the haunt 
of a holy man, suggested a theme of love. 
Derorip conceived a robber chief as adopting this 
disguise and rescuing a lovely young widow from 
šuttee: he is later overcome by the widow's 
family and slain on the field of battle. Such is 
the theme on which the poet fixes his romantic 
verse. 

AN Derozio’s work is so closely modelled on 
his English examples that they seem to those 
that know the Romantic Revival as little more 
than excellent academic exercises in imitation of 
them: the academic exercises of a young genius. 
“This is worth an illustration, 


























‘The charming restrained sentimentality of 
Byron's well-known stanza in Don Juan is echoed 
fm the more sensuous spirit of India jn the 
twelfth stanza of Derozio's second canto = 


fis sweet upon the miduight moon to gaze 
As o'er the waters shoot her trembling. rays 
“Tis sweet at starlit hour to hear the brerze 
Woking oer pebbles its rich melodies, 

e a yanng minstrel with his tuneful art 
Singing to soften the wufecling heart 

Dut okt! to gaze upon the Tovelit eve, 

To feel ite warmth, and all its witchery 

‘To hear the melting music of that voice 
Which bids the bosom madden or rejoices 
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‘To know that every glance, and thought, and tone 
Of ome devoted spirit is our own— 

Ot this joy, like that to angels given, 

Filled to the brim the heaventiest eup of heaven. 


‘The Fakeer of Jungheera was dedicated to. 
Derozio’s native and enthralling land 
My country! im thy day of glory past 
‘A beanteous halo circled round thy brow, 
‘And worshipped as a deity thou wast— 
Where is that glory, where that reverence now? 
Thy eagle pinion is chained down at last 
And grovelling in the lowly dust art thou, 
Thy minstrel hath no wreathe to weave for thee 
we the sad story of thy misery! 
Well, let me dive into the depths of time 
And bring from out the ages that have rolled 
‘A few small fragments of those wrecks sublime, 
Which human eve may never more behold; 
And Jet the guerdon af my labour be 
My fallen country! oue kind wish for theel 











Derozio is the sole example of a poct of 
Anglo-India surrendering his genius to India 
with the passionate loyalty of her own children. 


vi 


David Lester Richardson who rose to the rank 
of Major in the Indian Army, came out as 
a cadet in the year that Victoria was born. His 
unusual personality and tastes had asserted 
themselves in the fifteen years before Macaulay 
arrived, and in the new system of education in 
English, he was transferred from the Indian 
Army to be Professor of Literature in the new 
College in Calcutta, He had already done some 
literary work during a furlough in England and 
after his retirement he becarye editor and pro- 
prictor of the Court Circular, 

His name is little known, but he was a writer 
of no ordinary merit, There is a certain grace 
and clevation in his style which takes one back 
to Addison, a certain epigrammatic quaintness 
and richness of effect whieh suggest the cadences 
of the earlier seventeenth century essayists, 
‘There are other times when Richardson is 
obviously modelling himself on the sentimental 
formalism of Washington Irving. All his essays 
are recollections of English masters, reproduced 
in cadence, in imagery, in quotation. ‘Though 
his favourite reading was evidently the romantic 
revival, which inspires both his poems and his 
prose, he was a student of all English literature 
from Chaucer to his own day, A certain 
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tomantic sentimentalism marks his work ; but 
this quality is combined with extreme chasteness 
of style. His Literary Leaves were strongly 
recommended by Carlyle, and the first Lord 
Lytton found them “elegant and graceful.” 

His quiet, refined and chastened spirit has 
expressed its inclinations in a passage in his 
essay On Children : 


“There is a divine contagion in all beauteous 
things” (he tells us). “We alternately 
colour objects with our own fancies and 
affections, or receive from them a 
kindred hue. 

ce the sweet South 

“That breathes upon a hank of violets 

Stealing and giving odour.” 





This, principle pervades all nature, 
physical and moral. Let those who 
“would trace an, expression of serenity 
and tenderness upon a human face, 
watch a person of sensibility as he 
gazes upon a painting by Claude or 
Raphael. Tn contemplating a fine pic- 
ture we drink in its spirit through our 
eyes. If a lovely woman would in- 
crease het charm, let her gaze long and 
ardently on all beauteous images. Let 
her not indulge those passions which 
deform. the features, but cultivate on 
the contrary every soft affection.. 
even the effect upon the features of a 
transient emotion is truly wonderful. 
‘A fierce man often looks beautifully 
tender and serene when either caressing 
for caressed and deceives us Tike the 
ocean in a calm which at times seems 
‘the gentlest of all gentle things’.”” 














Richardson was one of the very few Anglo- 
Indians who could write poetry. He is a late 
chastened example of the Romantic Revival. He 
loved Wordsworth and he echoes Keats, His 
art shows its high appealing quality in his Con- 
solations of Exile, in his Sonnet: Evening on 
the Banks of the Ganges, 





F the strange quietude 
Enthralled my soul like some mysterious dream, 
and the Scene on the Ganges, where he solilo- 
quizes on the Hindu maidan putting her tamp 
into the water, a subject which has since been 
treated by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, and in the 
theme to which he constantly returns—his 
Jonging for his healthy England. 
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Star af the wanderer's soul! Unrivalled land! 
Hallowed by mauy a dream of days gone byt 
Though distant far, thy charms my thoughts command, 

And gleam on fancy’s sad averted eve. 





‘To him India, with all its romantic splendours, 
its tropic riches, its blazing light, was, even more 
than a land of romance, a land of sickness and of 
to him as to Lyall a land of regrets. 
‘The morbid poignancy of desire to return to the 
scenes of their childhood, which we see veiled 
in all the grumbles of the present day and which 
thas always been such an urgent fact in the life 
of the English in India, was never expressed so 
constantly or so well as it was by Richardson. 
He is a graceful sentimentalist, always in sight 
of despair. 
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William Browne Hockley first went out to 
India as a Civil Servant of the Company and 
finding himself appointed to a distant station 
picked up Persian and Hindustani, For his 
“amusement and instruction’ he would then’ 
summon his servants in the evening and get 
them to tell stories, He thus obtained not only 
the plots and skeletons of his novels, but also an 
unusual understanding of their lives and 
characters, He began his life in India full of a 
sympathetic admiration for them ; but was after- 
wards disillusioned. A profound sense of the 
cynicism and villainy to be met with in the native 
character marks even his first novel. The one 
by which he made his name, Pandurang Hari, 
published in 1826, is the story ofa young 
adventurer of noble birth whose life was cast in 
the time when the Mahratta chiefs Scindia and 
Holkar were breaking away from the Paishwa 
and conquering those tracts of Central India 
which their several descendants at Gwalior and 
at Indore still hold, Like most of Hockley’s 
stories it is told in the first person and seems like 
the self revelation pf a much worse and more 
naive villain than Benvenuto Cellini, Tt became 
a model for Colonel Meadows Taylor when he 
wrote the ‘Confessions of a Thug.” Pandurang 
Hari indeed purports to be a free translation of 
an Indian document placed in the author's hand 
by a Hindu of the Deccan whom he could trust. 
It is perhaps not a misleading picture of the 
atmosphere of intrigue in which simple ryots 
rose to be Maharajahs a century pr two ago. 
Hockley’s next work was the Zenana, where 
his servants’ stories are worked up in a way more 
or less like that of the Arabian Nights. This 
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came out in 1827. In 1828 he produced The out in 1857, poo Sullaun a story of the con- 
English in India, a novel which sought to deli- quest of Mysore, and A Noble Queen, he was 
neate the life that pepple about to set out for certainly successful, ‘Twenty or thirty years 
India might expect to live when they reached after he first began to write, his books had what 
there, It is more forced than the others which js called a “run”, The period of intense 
all lack vividness and construction, though they romantic interest in India which followed the 
are very readable, Later Hockley’s authorship Mutiny made them a delight to those whose lives 
of this book, as well as of two later ones, The nd imaginations had brought them in touch 
Vizir's Son (1831) and Memoirs of a Brahmin with India. 

(1843) were disputed. It was asserted that they, E a ae spay 

Were the work ofa Captain or Major Ottley Buta a OE T Eaa Mae Bad a 
this idea need not be considered. The style in more intimate affection for the Indian landscape. 


all these books, the treatment, the successes and Ppp i A E E 
failures, are all so much alike that any further Tia OE Taljana from aa A 


consideration is unnecessary. Furthermore 
they are boldly announced on the title-page as “How beautiful it was! The hills were all 
the work of the author of Pandurang Hari, and clothed witi; verdure and the view from the teut 
neither Ottley nor the publishers could have been was lovely. In the north side of the promontory 
so dishonest as to attempt this falschood, where Iwas, lay the town, built on both sides uf 























especially as Hockley was still alive, a deep ravine, and its head the celebrated shrine 
5 E 3 _ of Bhowani or Kalee, which lay in the hollow 
The circumstances under which he wrote poncath—net indeed, in itself, a remarkable edi 





were peculiar. Born in 1792, he arrived in 
Bombay on May 9, 1813. Ín 1821 he was dis- 
missed from his position, and finally removed 
from the Company's service. We hear no more 
of him, except that he died on August 22, 1860. 
‘There was a revival of interest in his work in 
the "70 when a new edition of Pandurang Hari 
was brought out with a preface by Sir Bartle 
Frere, and of the Tales of a Zenana with a 
preface by Lord Stanley of Alder! 
mentioned in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, or in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


fice at all, but surrounded by picturesque cloisters 
and courts, always thronged by pilgrims, and 
formed a curious combination of all kinds 
o Hindoo architecture.” (20) 
it goes on. To those who know such 
s it has some meaning ; but when all is said 
t is mediocre. Tt never creates a single sugges- 
tion of the scene itself. 
A certain conventionality of romantic style, 
a tendency of false effects, and an incapacity to 
make adventure really exciting or absorbing, 
z Prevent these works from reaching the level of 
‘Yet there can be little doubt that he more the Confessions of a Thug, which is simply a 


Bian auy other Was ‘the "model of Meadows record of fact filled in| by imagiastion ana (Gees 
‘Taylor. cription till it attains the vividness of life, ‘The 
x subject was a thrilling one: the career of the 

The figure in the world of letters which ‘tribe who made murder their religion, the victims 
Tepresents, the old-fashioned type of Anglo. of an infectious sadistic mania inkt CENAN 
Indian, the type to which Colonel Newcome form. ‘The pathos, the savagery, the evil and the 
belonged, is that of Philip Meadows Taylor. Wild romance of the Thug’s lite were brilliantly 
He was born in” 1808, a descendant pn his Combined in. Taylor's treatment. Tages nee 
father’s side of noted dissenters and on his touch was sympathetic on every phase of Indian 
mother's a grandson of Bertram Mitford of life, even on this one, He knew the Indian well, 
‘Mitford Castle. He arrived in India at the age 14 realized that the only successful upholders 
‘of 15 ; a year later he obtained a commission in Of British prestige and popularity in India wil 
the Nizam's; army, and published his first be those who are so familiar with the Tadian 
romance in 1859, The Confessions of a Thvs, the Character and manners that they wD trett ii 
most graphic and entertaining of all his works. "Wks of society with the authority or the 
In his novels, Tara, which treats of the rise of courtesy that their elaborate standards require, 
Shivaji in 1657, Ralph Darnell of the conquests Taylor never pretends that Indians are incapable 
of Clive, culminating at Plassey in 1757, Seeta and wrong-doing. But he shows that 
Which is a Romance of the Mutiny which broke 
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their subtle and elaborate life covers a very wide 
range, and is capable of the most noble and the 
most passionate emotions, that indeed there is 
something poctic in their temperaments ever 
when their faults have been terribly developed. 

‘The importance of Taylor is the importance 
of the aristocratic secret of life, Careful 
manners, fine distinctions, the combination of 
friendship with dignity through an acute percep- 
tion of character and social requirements, gave 
him his flaire both for administration and for 
Indian romance. He had not lived his life before 
the glass of fashion; he was a gentleman of the 
old school. His personality makes the charm 
of all his books: and we sec it vividly in his 
autobiography published after his death as The 
Story of My Life. Quite simply and sincerely 
Taylor reveals himself. ‘The author has drawn 
in his own person a portrait of the chivalrous 
officer, the laborious and philanthropic magistrate 
and the man of versatile accomplisiment,’*(21) 
"These gifts enjoyed some measure of apprecia- 
tion, From 1840 to 1853 he was the Indian 
Correspondent of The Times. 


XI 


‘The cheerful energy which Thomas Arnold 
generated from his curious mixture of culture, 
Protestantism and moral zeal, turned to melan- 
choly and uncertainty in his sons Matthew and 
William when they took up his traditions. Whea 
Mathew Arnold wrote poetry, his Greek culture 
super-invested his questionings with the beauty 
he loved as a Greck to contemplate, With th 
agnosticism, tending to pessimism, of Hellenic 
poetry, he revived its platonic passion for reality 
discovered or suggested through art. William 
Delafield Atnold had the same eagerness, the 
same hopelessness as his brother ; the same moral 
passion liable at any moment to become self 
righteousness, His novel Oakfield tells his own 
story; Borrow’s more famous books are auto- 
biographically altered to give himself fuller 
pression, and departure from fact never makes 
them less of literature. But the writer of Oak- 
field was so self-absorbed that the reader cannot 
Separate the hero from himself. Byron's self- 
preoccupation is wearying, but even Byron, 
though he may have idealized his passions, never 
places himself as a protagonist of moral right- 
cousness, in a society of vulgar and evil men 
supposed to be his comrades. Arnold went to 
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India to gratify a whim—a delicate, cultivated, 
affectionate youth, self-centred, sensitive even to 
morbidity, who had been an undergraduate at 
Christ Church; he was never well in India; he 
was haunted by the realization of hiis approaching 
death, he took no interest in the country itself; 
he completely lacked a sense of humour; his 
personality was everything that William Massie's 
was not; except that each of them was a gentle 
man; and Anglo-Indian society with its odd 
Janguage, its rough standards, its lack of culture, 
its course pleasures, was exceedingly distasteful 
to him, He relieved his feelings by writing a 
book with himself as hero and his less congenial 
brother-officers as villains. It shows English in 
India not necessarily falsely, but at their worst. 
It shows them as they appeared to an earnest, 
fastidious, Oxford Protestant. It is a document 
not to be disregarded in the history of the 
English in India, Like almost every new arrival 
in India, he had been first fascinated by the: 
beauty of India’s tropic strangeness, but a feeling: 
of oppression mingled almost immediately with 
his appreciation, and a half-suppressed doubt as 
to the value of British power in India never left 
his mind, Phere were the scorching sun(22) and 
almost fearful verdure of Bengal; the ceaseless 
hum of unscen animal life; the white fat-roofed, 
hnundred-doored palaces of the European inhabi- 
tants, the mud hovels and the swarming natives; 
the ‘natives themselves and their strange 
Janguage; the dull, broad Hooghly, bearing down 
the dead bodies of Hindus, glad to have their 
last home in its holy waters; bearing too the 
living ships of less revering nations to all parts 
of the globe; there, above all, were the palm and 
the banyan tree so alive with oriental associa- 
tion, speaking of a time ere yet that British 
power, now so manifest in all directions, had 
emerged from infancy in its own island cradle; 
when the same scene might have been witnessed 
here the same scorching sky, the same rich 
vegetation, the same funereal river; while pri- 
meval Bramins, sitting in. primeval groves, asked 
where shall wisdom. be found and where is the 
place of understanding?” Mixed with the first 
impressions of outward subjects, arose that 
wonder which must more or less strike everyone 
on first arrival in India; which may well follow 
them all the days of their sojourn there—for 
most wonderful it is—at the extraordinary fact 
of British dominion, so manifest everywhere; 
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apparently so firmly planted in the soil and yet 
so manifestly separate from it; so that while it 
was impossible to fancy the power being swept 
away, it was easy to look round and think of it 
as gone; the prominent feature in the picture, 
still were it once removed, the picture would 
seem almost the same without it 

‘Oakfield was posted to a regiment up the 
Ganges, He found his fellow-olficers "mece 
animals with no single idea on any subject in 
the world beyond their carcases” ; they were dis- 
honest in money transactions and as for courtesy, 
such an idea never entered their heads. “Fancy"’ 
writes Oakfield “talking to an officer of court- 
esy to a native”. Their language was disgust- 
ing; they took no interest even in their regi- 
ment; and though the first dismayed glance may 
have missed some redeeming point the maturer 
writer still insists that the first experiences of 
Indian society are to most people disappointing 
and often shocking. Oakfield’s only consolation 
‘was the companionship of a beautiful youth, four 
years younger than himself, who held a com- 
mission in the regiment and whom he gradually 
weaned away from the degrading atmosphere of 
the mess, But even he caught a chill in the 
Ganges and died soon after from an internal 
abscess. Bored with the stupidity, disgusted 
with the lowness of wit, ill at ease in a company 
where moral earnestness was at a discount, Oak- 
field’s problem was how much he was to live to 
himself till he could get a transfer to another regi- 
ment; after a few months he was travelling up 
the Ganges to Allahabad on his way to Meerut. 
‘He was accompanied by an Irishman, a clergy- 
tan, and a civil servant from Ferozepore, 
Middleton, who became one of his greatest 
friends. He reached Meerut only to find thet 
‘war had broken out along the Sutlej; his regi- 
ment was already marching to Ferozepore; and 
a friend Stanton, whom he had made on the 
Voyage, described his own experiences in an 
engagement. 

Before going on to Ferozepore, where Oak- 
field began his regimental life again, Stantan join- 
ed him at Meerut, With Stanton he found a new 
friend Wykham, a delightful person with all th= 
health and spirits and freshness of youth: he was 
short and dark, with small but well-formed 
features, a firm lip, a bright eye, black hair and 
moustache; an Etonian, downright, cheerful, 
honourable, gentlemanly, the son of an officer! 
the memory of Wykham brightened much of 
Oakfield’s despondency. At Ferozepore he 
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found his friend Middleton again with a sister 
who, being beautiful and interesting, wes 
naturally a subject of disapproval to the society 
of the station, ‘The new regiment was a crack"? 
one, very different in its standards from that to 
which Oat:field was first posted. But he found 
it hardly more congenial. The ringleader of his 
enemies was a senior lieutenant, Stafford, who 
one evening having spoken insultingly of Miss 
Middleton, called Oakfield a hypocrite and a 
coward, Oakfield appealed to the senior officer 
present who took no notice, He refused to 
challenge Stafford. Stafford, however, saying 
that he himself had suffered interference from a 
junior in the mess, challenged him. Oakfield, 02 
account of his religious scruples, refused to fight, 
but maddened by the insulting tone of Stafford’s 
young second, he got down from his horse and 
thrashed him. 

He was then court-martialled, firstly for 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman 
by suffering without notice a public insult in the 
mess, and, secondly, for assaulting a fellow- 
officer. ‘The decision went up to the Commander 
in-Chief, and after some months Oakfield learnt 
that he was found “not guilty” on the first 
charge, and on the second, was sentenced to be 
reprimanded, as “personal violence is a mode of 
redress which neither civil nor military law ean 
for a moment tolerate”, 

Although Oakfield was saved from the visita- 
tions of official tyranny, his intercourse with his 
mess was as strained as ever, and his health began 
also to depress him. He got a leave in the hills, 

vhich fe spent with Wykham st Simla, after a 
iserable journey in a palki over the plains, with 
no rest but at dreary Dak bungalows, His 
return in the cold weather to Ferozepore coin- 
cided with the second Sikh campaign in which he 
had an opportunity to prove his physical courage. 
Indeed he saved his regimental colours at Chilli- 
anwala(23) and returned with them in triumph at 
the end of the day. Stafford was killed in the 
battle, and made his peace with Oakfield with his 
test breath. Wykham received a would nt the 
leg which sent him back to Simla on teave. 
‘There Oakfield joined him in the hot months. 
Wykham went home on furlough at the end of 
it, Stanton became engaged to Miss Middleton 
and Oakfield entered on a new phase of his 
paeen, accepting a post as a civil servant in 

ahore, 
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In the following May—18so—Oakfield writes 
a letter to Wykham in which he reviews the 
value of the British Government in India. He 
likes bis post better than he had hoped, or rather 
dislikes it less; the routine controlled and 
supported him, he is thankful his brother is not 
coming ont: “one in a family is enough for this 
place of torment for one whose 
character is refined and strengthened by the 
fiery furnace of Indian temptation there ere ten 
who are carried away, withered up and destroyed 
by it’, Sunday had come for the first time to 
have a meaning to him, as a link which bound 
the duty and justice of earth to eternal reality, 
fas a warning nct to mistake efficiency in the per- 
formance of the daily task for the consummation 
ef eternal principles. He saw in the Government 
cf which ke was a member a tendeney to be 
thoroughly loyal to principles which, though 
hotter than those of many governments, were stil! 
low and bad; and for this reason he thought that 
no other Government was in so bad a way. 
Other Governments had an ideal, a notion of 
higher truth; they recognised, at Teast in a 
general or partial way, the higher spiritual ends 
în administration and human life, whe 
or individual, but, writes Oakfield 
vernment (24) is purely secular; and thus wi 
there can be no doubt of the very great relief 
which British rule has given to this country, 
though it is certain there is a growing desire to 
treat the natives well, to improve the country 
physically, to improve the courts of justice, and 
so on and thongh T fully admit that these wre 
great blessings (a great deal more than can be 
‘said for most Governments), yet I maintain that 
to a Government that has no higher ideal than all 
this, the words ‘great’ or ‘noble’ are misapplied. 
There is an utter want of nobleness in the 
Government of India; it still retains the marks 
of its commercial origin ; we see every year in 
England the evils of a merely commercial spirit, 
developing themselves in sefishness, in coarse- 
ness, in cowardly shrinking from brave endur- 
ance; in England this is partly counteracted 
other influences; but here it is counteracted by 
nothing but the good which undoubtedly is con- 
tained, together with the evil in itself. The 
good, as has been saida thousand times, is great; 
it consists in vigour, force, energy, a terrestrial 
jostice, infinitely better than a lawless rapine and 
a politie benevolence; but the evil, though Tess 
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talked about, is great also and no less certainly 
exists. The evil is a money-getting, earthly 
mind that dares to view a large portion of God's. 
world, and many millions of God's creatures, a5 
4 more or less profitable investment, as a good. 
return for money laid out upon them, as a pro- 
vidential asylum for younger sons."” Such was 
the spirit of Anglo-India as a whole, such like- 
wise were its individuals: vigour, strong sense, 
prompt and businesslike dexterity : these things 
earned them a deserved distinction : they were 
good, honest, intelligent men ‘of business, but 
ou run a country with only such for its 
guiding spirits? Is there any spirit of philoso- 
phy, of poetry, of godliness, in the Anglo- 
Indian mind? ‘These are the quaint questions 
which arose in the mind of the hero of Thomas 
Amold’s son as he wrote to his bosom friend. 
Perhaps his statements, like so many young 
men’s, were sweeping and dogmatic, says the 
author, but what if they were? Tt was better 
than lukewarmness, ‘There was plenty of physi- 

cal courage; but the country languished for the 
lack of visionary enthusiasm, 

‘A few months later Oakfield was sent home 
on medical furlough too, He reached his home 
too weak to regain his strength and died that 
winter. Wykham, who was engaged to his. 
sister, married her on the next birthday of Oak- 
field after his death. 

Tt ig a depressing story 
lying people void of loy: 
ment whose obtuseness the 
expected to understand, a land administered by 
well-meaning and energetic officials too vulgar, 
too nitndane to do it lasting good, a land with 
a fool exhausting climate and stations 
characterized by dusty hideousness. Tt shows 
India as the sick man secs it, as nearly all 
Englishmen settled in India have seen it at one 
time of another, a theme of gloom amounting to 
despair. So must an administration of expedi- 
ency, where the people and their Government ar? 
out of sympathy, where indeed the Government 
regards the people not as human beings with the 
rights of human beings, but simply as the field 
of its own constricted efficiency, and the people 
régard the Government as an effective engine 
Which, if neglected, may be dangerous, so must 
such a Government always appear to one brought 
up to seek to harmonize private and public life 
with an eternal order of lofty moral principle. 
For such was William Arnold. ‘The poet has 
sketched im haunting lines the charm of his yours, 
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‘brother, and given a hint of a conception of 
India which he associated with his brother, 
though it is not expressed in Oakfield. William 
Arnold died at Gibraltar on his way home on sick 
Teave, after losing his wife in India. 
For there with bodily anguish keen, 
With Indian heats at last fordone, 
With public toil and private teen 
‘Thou sank'st alone. 
For there, where morning's sacred fount 
Tis golden rain on earth confers, 
‘The snowy Himalayan mount 
O'ershadows hers. 
Not by those hoary Indian hills 
Not by this gracious midland 
Whose floor to-night sweet moonshine fills 
Should our graves be. 
Of thee T think, my brother! young 
In heart, high sonl’d. 
‘That comely face, that’ eluster'd brow, 
‘That cordial hand, that bearing free, 
T sce them still, T see them now, 
Shall always see. 
And what but gentleness untired, 
‘And what but noble feeling warm, 
Wherever shown, howe'er inspired 
Is grace, is charm? 
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Henry Whitelock ‘Torrens was a friend of Sit 
Elliott as well as of Parker, and wrote much the 
same things as they: but there is in his work a 
cértain finish of satire which raises him far above 
Parker and which still gives value to his work. 
His Remarks on (he Scope and Uses of Military 
sLiterature and History was his principal work, 
ut he also wrote essays, verses and travel 
sketches, ranging from Rhodope and Mendno- 
Phis and a translation of Orlando Inamorato to 
Sport at the North Station in Bengal, In all his 
Work there is a certain whimsical brilliance, 
an evidence of literary accomplishment never 
quite reaching the standard of permanent 
achievement. His work was described by 
Richardson as “always smart, lively and inge- 
ions", A rather vain and self-satisfied person, 
paying too much attention to the flattery of his 
success in frivolous amusements, he was sa 
industrions and useful worker, He was for many 
years Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Socie! 
in Bengal. He was one of those who were 
in India at the time of Macaulay and Sir Charles 
‘Trevelyan, and. probably reccived his impetus 
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towards his literary and journalistic activity froni 
the circle which grouped itself round them. 
XI 

William Waterfield, a member of a well- 
known Ango-Indian family, wrote the most 
popular volume of poetry that an Anglo-Indian 
has ever produced. Others have scored greater 
successes in humorous verse, Richardson has 
expressed more delicately the yearnings of 
melancholy memory, Jones produced a more 
scholarly presentation of what most inspired 
Waterfield, the myths of Hinduism, but he had 
not such a command over soft metre and could 
not make so intimate an appeal to the feelings, 
Waterfield printed his poetry in three divisions: 
Indian Ballads, Miscellaneous Ballads, and 
Album Verses. From the third category we will 
not expect more than was intended. The Miscel- 
Taneous Ballads range from a Hymn of the 
Spartan Nations and a Lament of the Thebans 
on the Death oj Epaminondas to a conventional 
ballad on the Days of Old with many humorous 
or satiric touches. But his Indian Ballads are 
the great body of his work, and they are better 
than anything in South 

‘The first staza of the Hymn to India illus- 
trates his art. 

God of the varied bow, 
God of the thousand eyes, 
From all the winde that blow 
Thy praises rise; 
Forth throngh the world they go 
Hymning to all below 
‘Thee, whom the blest shall know 
Lørd of the skies. 

What Good may come out of the India Bill 
(2854), by Francis Horsley Robinson, is an in- 
dictment of the British Government on two 
‘rounds: Proselytization to Christianity and In- 
justice owing chiefly to the esprit de corps of the 
Civil Service. A moderate illustrated story of 
British shortcomings well put together, it shows 
the danger of tyranny in having the country well 

nder control, the co-operation of the Tudians 
iz no longer necessary. Tt is a restatement 
of the contentions of Burke, 
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Henry D. Torrens, a member of the well- 
known family, did not write literature, but his 
story of an expedition from Simla to Leh and 
back again through Kashmir is the ground of 
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literature. It takes us into that wonderful world 
of mountains and mountain passes and gorges 
which are behind Simla, into the vast scale of 
the mighty ranges where Nature displays undis- 
turbed her wildest grandeur. This is not the 
least mysterious or the least wonderful in the 
World of India. ‘The book describes a thousand 
miles march over routes which are still very rare- 
Jy trod: it takes us through Kulu and Sultanpur 
over the Rohtang Pass at 13,000 feet into the 
upland valley of Lahoul, where they leave the 
‘ways of India and wander among those of Tibet, 
where few but Moorcroft and Cunningham, Hue 
and Gabet had gone before them. Up in the 
barren valley, with the snow peaks vast above 
them, they came on the Moravian Mission. Up 
a drear valley they climbed the Bara Lacha at 
nearly 17,000 feet and so along the Yunam and 
the Lingti and over the Lung Lacha at 17,000 
again, and the Lung Ling Pass higher still into 
Ladakh. ‘They then descended the Indus valley 
and crossed the Zagi-La to Srinagar, returning to 
Simla by the novel route of Chamba and Kangra, 








In this atmosphere of peaks and valleys and 
snow bridges and lakes and deodars and camp- 
ing-grounds, there is a hint of that reserve of 
inspiration from nature which returned the 
interest pf Wordsworth’s contemporaries to India 
‘and which though largely overpassed is the bac) 
ground of so much of India’s wealth to the life 
of the imagination, Thought and feeling are 
steeped in those remote scenes of grandeur, in 
that rare air, in those high difficult tracks, as in 
a stream of living water running clear over rock 
and sand. 
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Burton began his life of romantic travel as 
a subaltern in one of the Company’s regiments, 
‘and while still in it he began his literary career. 
He was given the most cosmopolitan education 
and escaped from Oxford where he was a mem- 
ber of Trinity and was meant to be a parson, to 
find his way into the Army, He soon devoted 
himself to a study of the people and their 
language, and when in 185r he returned to 
England after an absence of seven years, he 
published no less than four volumes. One is a 
vigorous narrative of a holiday spent between 
Bombay and Optacamund ; it is called Goa and 
the Blue Mountains. Tt exhibits at once 
Burton's personality as we know it in its later 
development, exuberant, adventurous, redolent 
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of the fruits of curiosity, unconventional, strong 
and self-assured. Tn the same relaxed but vigor- 
ous mood he wrote Scinde or the Unhappy 
Valley. Falconry in the Valley of the Indus is 
however on the whole a more typical work, for 
in it he combines his expression of his persona- 
lity with exacter study. It is more than mere 
gossip, as Burton's best work always is. It isa 
formal subject treated in a natural and vital way. 
It braces Burton to a splendid style; free and 
Probably unconscious, it expresses him as a man 
who looks straight at life and sees it with its 
details clear. “The European official in India” 
writes Burton(25) “seldom if ever sees anything 
its real light, so dense is the veil which the 

, the duplicity, the prejudice and the 
ions of the natives hang before his 
Burton determined to be rid of these, 











eyes”, 
so he dressed himself up as a Moslem from the 
Persian Gulf, which excused his accent and ex- 
plained his unorthodox religion, and went about 


among them pn equal terms. So as he himself 
ites (26) “With hair falling upon his shoulders, 
a long beard, face and hands, arms and feet, 
stained with a thin coat of henna, Mirza Abdul- 
Jah of Bushire set out upon many and many a 
trip. He was a Bazzaz, a vendor of fine linen, 
calicoes, and muslins,—such chapmen are some~ 
times admitted to display their wares even in 
the sacred harem by ‘fast’ and fashionable 
dames;—and he had a little pack of bijouterie 
and viru reserved for emergencies. It was 
only, however, when absolutely necessary. that 
he displayed his stock in trade; generally he 
contented himself with alluding to it on all 
possible occasions, boasting largely of his traffic, 
and asking a thousand questions concerning the 
state of the market. ‘Thus he could walk into 
most men's houses quite without ceremonies ;— 
even if the master dreamed of kicking him out, 
the mistress was sure to oppose such measure 
with might and main. He secured numberless 
invitations, was proposed. to by several papas, 
and won, or had to think he won, a few hearts ; 
for he came as a rich man and he stayed with 
dignity, and he departed exacting all the 
honours. When wending his ways he usually 
urged a return visit in the morning, but he was 
seldom to be found at the caravanserai he speci- 
fied—such was Mirza Abdullah, the Bushiri. 

Mr. Lane Poole writes in the Encyclopædia 
Britannica of Burton's most famous work, The 
peeing ire a 
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Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Mecca, that “tits 
vivid descriptions, pungent style and intensely 
personal note distinguish it from books of its 
class ; its insight into Semitic modes of thought 
and its pictures of Arab manners give it the 
value of an historical document; its grim 
humour, keen observation and reckless inso- 
bricty of opinion, expressed in uncouth, but 
vigorous language, make it one of the curiosities 
Of literature”. ‘There were yet other qualities 
which gave fame to his even greater work, his 
translation of the Arabian Nights, a sweeping 
vocabulary, an amazing felicity of choice of 
words, an intimacy with Arab life, and not Teast 
‘an unpanilleled boldness of pornographic atmos- 
Phere and detail. ‘The qualities which gave fame 
to Burton's most famous work give literary 
value, though they never gave popularity, to his 
early works on India, Indeed the treatise of 
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‘Sindh that he wrote for the Company is one 
of the least faulty of his works. It set out to 
be an account of the country and the people, 
with notices of the topography and history*of 
the province. It is in fact the work of a 
gazetteer, and perhaps such work was never 
done better. The personality and the interests 
which Burton too freely expressed in other works 
colour and illumine this. It is literature because 
the whole study is instinct with life. And it 
takes us much further into India than that 
succession of ladies’ journals which—beginning 
with Hartley House and continuing through the 
vigour of Maria Graham and the thapsodies of 
“Mrs, Colonel Elwood” and the cattishness of 
Fliza Fay, culminate their light though high 
satiric tradition in the lively journals of Lady 
Maria Nugent and Lord Auckland's sister, Miss 
Emily Eden. 





CURRENCY REFORM.* 


(Contributed) 


Mr. Keynes is, if anything, a bold and an 
original thinker. One of the foremost British 
theorists, a delightful writer on abstruse subjects, 
& sound economist and a sincere Liberal-Radical 
in political convictions, Mr. Keynes drew 
considerable attention when his advocacy of 
rational economic justice for the vanquished, in 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace 
earned him sneering opprobrium from the Junker 
elements and only a mild and faint-hearted 
praise from the saner groups. But they live to 
Jearn, His prophetic insight into the logical 
consequences of the crazy patchwork of selfish 
interests, they call the Treaty of Versailles, 
‘evokes admiration for his powers of acute percep- 
tiveness as much as it extorts acknowledgment 
from the doubting ‘victors’ for the brilliant 
analytical powers with which the Cambridge 
Economist is gifted. Mr. Keynes furnishes in 
his sequel A Revision of the Treaty a reasoned 
analysis of the economic bankruptcy of Western 


Sd Tract on Monetary Reform by John Mavnari 
Keynes, CH. (Macmillan & Co., Londo, 1983), 75. 6d. 





Europe and defines and outlines the data 
necessary for achieving that attitude of mind 
which harbingers peace and prosperity. In bis 
latest volume he returns to an attack on the old 
economic system from a fresh angle. ‘The epoch 
of reconstruction needs to be well and truly laid, 
and learning from the results and consequences 
of the catastrophy which overwhelmed the 
currency and eredit machinery of the belliger- 
ants, Mr. Keynes advises a thorough revision of 
our ideas about money and finance, In A Tract 
on Monetary Reform—tike the Economie Conse- 
quences of Peace, a boldly original and disturb- 
ing book—he marshalls with ingenious skill a 
formidable array of arguments in favour of 
shelving the prewar currency ideas, and 
advocates after a brilliantly reasoned analysis the 
building up of the new credit machinery on, 


hat seem to him, sounder and stabler founda- 
jons. 








A Tract on Monetary Reform is an eminently 
y 

readable book, The layman’ discovers in his 

readings varied points of refreshening interest as 
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much as the expert finds exhilirating contact 
with brilliant analysis and bold programmes. The 
secret of Mr. Keynes’ success lies in his fault- 
less interpretation in an easy and lucid, yet i 
pressive, language of doctrines that expressed by 
a Jess skilful pen would appear cold and 
abstruse. Currency is a difficult branch of 
Economics and it is fortunate that the sponsor 
of the now creed is a distinguished literatteure as 
well as an eminent theorist. 

Mr. Keynes has divided his Tract into two 
well-marked parts. He acts as a shrewd patho- 
logist when he opens his arguments with a 
discussion of the malaise that has enveloped 
European currency during and since the war. 
Chapter I is devoted to the consequences to 
Society as a whole and to its industrial groups 
of a wild and crratic disturbance in the value of 
money. Mr. Keynes assumes the current concep- 
tions about the function of Money—as a medium 
of exchange, as a standard of value, as 
differentiator of utilities. With money he 
associates its obverse face, the price level. His 
problem is to distinguish the unequal incidence 
of a change in the price level on the diferent 
classes of society as well as on the different 
phases of economic harmony, viz., the productive 
and the distributive aspects of industrial capital- 
ism. ‘The investor or the ventier, the entre- 
preneur and the wage-carner—all three feel the 
consequences of a wild fluctuation in the value 
of money, but with a difference. Both a pro- 
gressive rise and a regressive fall in the prices 
affect the social psychology of the classes in so 
far as their individual claims and dues are 
concerned. Mr. Keynes limits the notions of 
inflation and deflation to strict monetary commit- 
ments and consequently avoids the pitfalls during 
his discussion which an all-embracing doctrine 
would encounter. ‘The un-controlled vagaries 
‘of the price level during and since the war 
‘provide an object lesson. ‘The economic mentality 
of the classes has been materially affected. 
While inflation has disrupted the tendency 
toward saving and capital investment, it has 
also given a false idea of prosperity and security 
to the business men and the wage earners. The 
motions of normalcy of profits and stability of 
vocation have undergone a drastic change 
generating as a consequence the following period 
of stagnation and trade paralysis and acute un- 
employment. Cogently docs Mr, Keynes argue 
that in face of such catastrophy a grave social 
duty rests with the State. Price level or the 
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standard of value should become a subject of 
deliberate decision in conjunction with an active 
policy for a juster redistribution of wealth. 

Tn Chapter II the argument on ination is 
carried a step further. ‘The powerful instrument 
which the Government possesses in its printing 
press acts like a boomerang on the country’s 
industrial stability ; witness the German currency 
debacle. As a method of taxation, inilation 
provides the line of least resistance for a weak, 
unstable and bankrupt Government; and yet the 
merry whirl-of ceaseless toil in the note-produc- 
ing departments spins its own nemesis and time 
comes when the ‘Aight from currency’ offers an 
efiective resistance to the policy of further 
debauch. During its progress however the 
Government also stood to gain in so far as the 
claims of her bond-holders have been depreciated 
in real values, Unless hankruptey and chaos is 
the goal arrest must be made of the movement on 
the sharp incline. Mr. Keynes, in company with 
Prof. Pigou of Cambridge University, ‘blesses 
the method of Capital Levy as a perfectly feasible 
one. Concurrently, possibly a necessary choice 
for countries that have travelled far on the road 
to depreciation, he suggests devaluation at or 
about the present levels. Writing in October, 
1923, Mr. Keynes again proves a prophet in the 
matter of the sensational fall of the franc which 
Proved the excitement of the winter of 1023-24. 

So far Mr. Keynes’ analysis is on well-tried 
and known lines. But when he proceeds to 
restate his conception of the Quantity ‘Theory 
and of Cassels Theory of Purchasing Power 
Parity he breaks new ground, ‘The introduction 
in the Quantity Theory of a recognition of 
violent upheavals in the consumption-units is an 
advance on the accepted interpretations, the im- 
Portance of which can not he: exaggerated. 
Distinguished economists like Prof. Loughlin 
who have rejected the Quantitative doctrine did 
so on the fact of prices having been affected 
much earlier in time than a change in the 
currency units appeared. ‘The auantitative rela- 
tion was further disguised by changes in what 
was termed velocity or turnover of circulation. 
Mr. Loughlin perceived, for instance, the fact 
ofa change in the mental attitude of the average 
purchaser of commodities toward normal price 
and this psychological change appeared to be 
unconnected with the number of units of legal 
tender in circulation. Mr. Keynes’ original 
contribution to the monetary aspects of the price 
variations consists in diagnosing accurately this 
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mental attitude. He contends that “an expansion 
in the circulation of legal tender money is 
generally the Jast phase of a lengthy process”, 
and this being so the mere regulation of the 
number of currency units in circulation does not 
constitute an effective remedy for controlling the 
fluctuations in the attitudes of men who have 
come to believe that a larger amount of purchas- 
ing power is required for obtaining a specified 
quantity of consumption-units. The cyclical 
trade movements embody these changes in the 
minds of men in regard to the real value to them 
of consumption-units available without any 
reference to the number of cufrency-units at 
their command collectively. ‘There is also the 
inter-locked complexity of fluctuations in the 
factual amount of legal tender and the cffect—in 
no way quantitative—of such fluctuations on the 
price level, ‘To put it briefly, the equation of 
Value contains no independent item; change in 
one may have a more than proportional effect on 
the other because of the reactions of the change 
on the passive or sleeping items. ‘The phrase, 
ceteribus peribus, or “other things being equal” 
‘has no standing in reality so far as the Quantity 
Theory is concerned. Mr. Keynes deduces that 
control of one item in the equation of value can 
not by itself protect the price level. If we want 
stability of prices we have to steady up not 
merely the number of units of “cash” in circula: 
tion, but also the number of consumption units, 
the monetary equivalent of which the public 
find it convenient to keep in cash or in current 
bank balances and the proportion of their 
Potentia) liabilities to the public which the banks 
keep in “cash. ‘This tends up to the problem 
not merely of currency control but also a control 
of bank credits, 

Before proceeding however to discuss the 
remedial measures Mr. Keynes criticises the 
doctrine of Purchasing Power Parity, made 
fams by Prof. Gustay Cassel. ‘The’ author 
builds up the limitations necessary to comprehend 
the practical working of the Cassel theory and 
after a very pertinent and shrewd analysis 
succeeds in showing that the value of the theory 
lies not in indicating the mechanics of exchange 
but in exhibiting in its proper relation the problem 
of internal prices and the market rates of ex- 
change. He also indicates the scope of seasonal 
fluctuations in exchange rates and discusses the 
influence of the speculative Forward market on 
exchange parities. 

Chapter IV and V of A Tract on Monetary 
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Reform contain Mr. Keynes’ practical proposals 
for reform, These have attracted attention, un- 
duly we think, for it seems to us that the back- 
ground which the author has furnished for his 
drastic proposals is of considerably greater 
importance than the discussion of ways and 
means. Nevertheless he has raised a controversy 
equal to the Silver Question of the late sixties 
and seventies of the Inst century, The trend of 
the argument leads the author to dismiss defla~ 
tion as being both undesirable and impractical 
because of industrial paralysis and the following 
acute unemployment, In the light of his discus 

n of the purchasing power theory Mr. Keynes 
rightly decides for stability of the internal 
Price level as against a stable exchange, the one 
condition of which is contro! beyond national 
jurisdiction, ‘The goal therefore should be 
stability of internal prices at or near the existing 
values. Will a return to the gold standard do 
it? Mr. Keynes thinks not. For, firstly, “there 
is no escape from managed currency whether we 
wish it or not”. Why not then fashion a too} 
more serviceable than gold? Secondly, America 
has the whip hand in the control of gold stocks 
and therefore of the price of gold. Why should 
England hitch her wagon to the star of an un- 
known and alien firmament? If she does not 
wish to surrender the regulation of her price level 
to America, if she has sense enough to reject the 
needless expense of “bottling up redundent 
gold", if she can cut herself away from the 
illusion of gold—the specific for her currency 
ilts is then, according to our author, a simple 
and expedient one, viz., an elaboration of the 
paper issue at present in existence and a well 
controlled Bank policy directed toward a care 
fully planned restriction and expansion of credit. 
Mr. Keynes contends that the changes in the 
structure of society necessitate a revision of our 
cum d credit systems. His discussion of 
the Quantity ‘Theory revealed the importance of 
recognising that the limitation of currency alone 
can not be effective in checking inflation, Tt is 
also to be recognised that bank credits far execed 

influence the actual cash units in circulation 
80 far as internal prices are concerned in 
cyclical upheavals, The veteran Prof. Cannon 
has joined issue with our author in this respect 
nnd has restated with emphasis the orthodox 
doctrine of a “sound” currency. Mr. Cannon is 
undoubtedly right when he speaks of the dangers 
of an inconvertible currency in the hands of an 
unscrupulous Treasury ; but we consider he rather 
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coverstates his case in respect of a rigid limitation 
of the supply of legal tender money in relation 
to prices, The emphasis in the orthodox doctrine 
on one item of the equation of value to the entire 
rejection of initiative in any other item js 
questioned by Mr. Keynes. According to Prof. 
Cannon the recent history of Germany may 
provide a lurid lesson where control of credit 
would have been absolutely futile; but German 
history also tells us that under the circumstances 
control of currency was not a practical policy for 
the vanquished nation. Mr. Keynes has, no 
doubt, presented his thesis in strong lights and 
placed emphasis on the analytical deductions he 
has drawn from recent currency history to the 
exclusion of considered views on conditions 
slightly or entirely different from what prevail in 
modern Europe. He has also been frightened 
of America; perhaps like a far-seeing politician 
he perceives an ultimate antithesis oï interests 
between the New World and the Old, We must 
audit however that he has submitted with ability 
a deductive reading of the equation of value and 
asks us to recognise at a certain point of time 
and place the specific values that attach to each 
individual item of the equation. A fruitful 
solution can be expected only if all the facts are 
searchingly analysed. 

Tn proceeding to define his proposals for 
reform Mr. Keynes cuts himself away entin 
from the conception of a gold-regulated currency 
"Phere is no such thing as free money ; we 
must not delude ourselves with false ideas regard- 
ing convertibility. Currency has got to be a 
managed institution and if we can trust the 
‘Treasury half way why not go a little further and 
by trusting Government we may perchance 
evolve a solution to the recurring cycles of 
alternating boom and depression, Mr. Keynes 
pleads for a scientific control of internal price 
Jevels, ‘The stability of exchange he would 
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assure by asking the Bank to take over the duty 
of regulating the price of gold and of maintaining 
a free forward market, He would combine these 
proposals with separating the gold reserve from 
the note issue—a drastic proposal for the 
conservative Britisher, The author has not 
developed the details of his scheme and criticism 
levied at his book fail to reach the mark for the 
success or otherwise of Mr. Keynes’ proposals 
depends almost entirely upon the details in which 
the scheme is set to work. Journalists like Mr, 
Harold Cox have denounced the author for 
introducing political influences into the Treasury. 
What served the roth century best, argues Mr. 
Cox, should serve the 2oth century equally well, 
Mr. Cox however forgets the turn which the 
wheel of time has taken. He has no use for new- 
fangled notions, even when he feels that human 
knowledge is a progressive accumulation and 
that history never repeats itself. Of necessity 
the main criticism has been directed at tlie pro- 
posal to dissociate currency from gold. ‘The idea 
has proved too radical even for advanced econo- 
mists like Prof. Cassel who still believes in the 
essential sanity of European finance and 
considers a return to the gold standard—may- be 
at new parities—both possible and desirable. Mr. 
Keynes’ analysis can not however be curtly 
dismissed, for he has laid his finger on some of 
the most vital points of danger, and in his 
constructive scheme built up an ingenious argu- 
ment in his favour. His book will remain for 
‘many years to come a central pivot of discussion 
among currency theorists, 

‘Phe ideal of a stable currency still remains a 
mere ideal, but that it has been brought within 
vision of practical economics is no small advance 
and Mr. Keynes’ stimulating Tract has un- 
doubtedly worked for this achievement, 
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THE DISMAL DEVIL'S GLARE IN THE DARK—I. 


‘THE POPULATION PROBLEM. 


By MR, K. C. Sı 


Outline of its History- 


Before entering upon a discussion of the 
schemes designed and executed by man for the 
Dtirpose of evading the Devil’s Glare 1 stan take 
a bird's eye view of the history of the trath, now 
known all over the world as the Law of Malthus. 
The sub-conscious and therefore unacknowledg- 
ed indebtedness of the fatter to the ancient 
‘wisdom of semetic culture will appear from the 
following quotations from the Bco of Genesis, 
which form the foundation primarily of the 
religion of the Jews, and secondarily of 
Christianity, the religion of the civilized races of 
mellen times: 

“Chapter 3. 16, Unto the woman (Eve) He 
said, T will greatly multiply thy sorrow and the 
conception; in sorrow shalt thou bring forth 
children ; and thy desire shall be to thy husband, 
and he shall rule over thee, 

Chapter 3. 19, In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou cat bread, till thou return unto the ground. 

Chapter 3. 23. Therefore the Lord God sent 
him forth from the garden of Eden to till the 
ground from whence he was taken 

Chapter 4. 12. When thou tillest the ground 
it shall not henceforth yield unto thee her 
strength: a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thon 
be in the Korth.” 

‘These truths have been fully verified by 
human experience. "The economic life or three- 
fourths of the total life of man is directly related 
to the curses passed by God upon Eve, Adan 
and Cain. ‘The curse regarding the growth of 
population was addressed to Eve in a most im- 
pressive manner though not given as n 
morsel of algebra, ‘That relating to the difficulty 
of successful agriculture formulates in a rudi- 
mentary fashion the law of diminishing return in 
agricultural industry. Through Adam God 
announced to mankind that hard work and 
misery were to be their lot. 








‘he laws of production and reproduction and 





their relation, and of diminishing returns He 
hidden within the curses. ‘The Malthusian law 
is a restatement of these curses, changed in form, 
and finical in appearance, and provided with 
civilized tailored garment in place of the primi- 
tive fig leaf apron, devised by the philosophers 
of the ancient Hebrew world, No writer on 
economics has so far called attention to them, 
because no body outside the Christian world has 
seriously handled economic problems; and a 
Christian writer would probably feel the sensn- 
tion of a hot potato in handling them, During 
the five thousand years that elapsed between 
Cain and Malthus man had left no stone un- 
turned, though in a sub-conscious way, to evade 
the curses, and had uniformly failed. Indeed, 
the economic history of man from the beginning 
down to the present time ìs,the history of the 
failure of successive schemes designed to make 
the curses nugatory for the whole or a portion 
of mankind, 














‘The form of economic production that the 
primitive man adopted was of the communistic 
type, During the pastoral period all cattle were: 
common property, ‘The women were prolific, 
and population soon outgrew subsistence. 
Nomudism calculated to check the growth of 
the birth rate in excess of the death rate among 
infants, and to find good scope for the growth 
of the herds of cattle, was tried tentatively, till 
all the pastures of the world were exhausted. 
‘Then came the age of communistie agriculture 


‘This also failed because the conception of 
woman segregated in comparative idleness in the 
homes was greatly multiplied. Man next tried 
the individualistic form of social organization. 
‘The foundation of the scheme was extremely 
wicked. It embodies the principle sometimes 
boldly formulated as ‘every man for himself, anc 
the Devil take the hindmost’, It seems as if 
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men in some undefined stage of history argued 
thns:—"We have all tried to cat bread with- 
out sweat, and have failed; let us now try as a 
tentative scheme, to allow half the men to eat 
bread in joy, while the perspiration on the 
brows of the other moiety is doubled, so as to 
keep the total quantity of sweat unchanged.” It 
‘was implicitly agreed that individuals of the wet 
group would be free to push themselves up into 
the dry group, putting down in the process an 
equal number from the latter. ‘The total 
population went on increasing, that of the second 
group more copiously than the population of the 
first, until it was found that the second group 
comprised ninety per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, Tt was found also that gravitation was 
stronger force than capillarity: Men more 
largely fell from the upper plane than they rose 
from the lower. Discontent made its appear- 
ance among those who fell, and the society lost 
peace. This border land of discontent is called 
the bourgeoisie or the middle class. Poison 
filtered down from the class into the sweated 
proletariat, and now anarchy, though in thought 
more than in action, is the prevailing condition 
of society ; and of late the scheme of life, known, 
under the general name of socialism, has been 
slowly pushing its-way like a wedge into the 
individualistic scheme of social organization. Tn 
some countries order has been so far preserved 
by compromises, and in one or two the old com- 
munism has been revived in a form suited to new 
environment, ‘The world-tendency as a whole 
decidedly towards equality of perspiration in 
the eating of bread. 

Malthus makes no mention of the curse 
which constitute the key stones of the trut 
discovered by him, though he was a Churchman, 
and had good reason to know them, Faith in 
the Bible had already been weakened by Science, 
and the advocates of the religion had assumed an 
apologetic tone in cultured society. Instead of 
the Bible being used in judging the value of 
other books, new thoughts were used in judging 
the value of the thoughts contained in the Bible, 
which were interpreted in different ways by 
different advocates, In the new light the curses 
seemed to represent God as a being made in the 
image of man, and that too not of the best type. 
‘They showed that he had strong passions and a 
Weak intellect. So the curses were not much 
thought of in the Christian world; and the 
Malthusinn Taw came to be regarded in course of 
time not as a law of God, but as a reality that 
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had emerged out of the wicked heart of the Devil. 
It is thus that Professor Keynes more than a 
century after, came to think that Malthus had 
disclosed a Devil, Indeed a God that can curse 
his creatures in the way indicated in the 
Malthusian law eanuot honestly be regarded as 
good; and belief at present in the civilized world 
has become too pragmatic to make much dis- 
crimination between God and a Devil, Yet there 
are cultured Christians who seem to feel 
plunged in a swamp of loathsome thought when 
they are told by a Hindu that creation is a sport 
of Mahamaya, who creates and kills at pleasure, 
and creates and kills again presenting a pano- 
ramic procession of births and deaths, joys and 
sorrows, music and noise, good and evil, truth 
and untruth, belief and scepticism, order and 
chaos, evolution and revolution, individualism 
nd socialism, justice and injustice, war and 
peace, oppression and vindication, triumph and 
defeat ete, 

Malthus published his book in 1768 inspired 
by the call of Truth which felt disgusted by the 
stream of wild optimism welling out of the 
marvellous enterprizes of the creative impulse 
brought into life by the steam engine and the 
mechanical revolution of recent years, supple- 
menting the triumphant adventurer, all over the 
world, of the possessive impulse of Western 
Europe, and specially of England—dispusted by 
the monstrous Himalayan hopes of paradise 
built upon the products of grinding super-added 
to those of grubbing. Man had begun to hope 
that the kingdom of God on earth was in sight, 
and that the entire civilized world would be 
turned into a garden, where gratifications would 
come ere wants were felt, by the direct ex- 
ploitation of nature, added to the exploitation of 
uncivilized neighbour, whose claim to take rank 
as man was not yet definitely recognised. 
Godwin and Condorcet were the leaders of this 
optimism. Condorcet was so far maddened by 
illusion and hallucination that he had actually 
the temerity to record the opinion that death 
would leave mankind afraid of the art of 
medicine equipped with the power of indefinitely 
clongating life. Malthus by publishing. hi 
of arithmetical and geometrical progression, 
applied to the growth of subsistence and popula- 
tion respectively, threw a snow-wet blanket upon 
these wild, hot aspirations, ‘The essay wn 
population was at once denounced as unholy, as 
atheistic, as subversive of social order ; and 
Malthus himself was denounced as’ anti-Christ, 
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immoral, revolutionary, hard-hearted and cruel, 
It is strange Malthus does not appear to have 
‘thought of defending himself with the weapons 
placed at his disposal by the Book of Genesis. 
‘he essay, however, received appreciation from 
amen in influential quarters, and soon command- 
ed genuine intellectual respect, Professor 
Keynes writing in 1920 À. D. speaks of the flux 
of opinion thus + 
“Before the cighteenth century mankind 
‘entertained no false (millennial) hopes. ‘To lay 
the illusions which grew popular at that age’s 
Jnter end, Malthus disclosed a Devil. For half a 
century all serious economical writings held that 
Devit in clear prospect. For the next half 
century (when the law of increasing return was 
temporarily asserting itself) he was chained up 
and out of sight. Now perhaps we have loosed 
him again. 
‘The Professor might have said that Malthus 
disclosed God in incomprehensible wrath, not 
a Devil wallowing in his wealth of wickedness, 
‘The Napoleonic wars had diverted capital to 
unproductive purposes for a time and had in a 
general way mde it shy with the consequence 
that wealth did not increase at a satisfactory rate 
of progress. And afterwards, mismanagement, 
(political and industrial) Nature's caprices and 
Other causes brought distress to the people of 
England in sufficient magnitude to make the 
evanescent enthusiasm of wild anticipations 
slowly wake and take a pessimistic turn, and 
this enabled the popularity of the Malthusian law 
to spread over the civilized world. New econo- 
mic conditions appeared in Europe about. the 
time of the Franco-German war, as the result of 
mew exploitations among the weak races, and 
reckless utilization of the depressed classes, 
turning the tide of popular opinion, which began 
to cast doubt on the Malthusian law by indicat- 
ing that it was within the power of man to make 
subsistence grow faster than population, and 
that it was not necessary for individual or 
national prosperity that any moral. restraint 
should be imposed upon the growth of popula- 
tion. ‘The age of the law of increasing retura 
was come. Population grew fast, and subsis- 
tence grew faster for thirty years in Europe. 
‘But this notion of the coming millennium and of 
the discomfiture of the advocates of the 
Malthusian liw was disfigured by two inhuman 
“errors: (1) It failed to take note that the law 
{of increasing return in Europe was counter- 
Balanced by the law of diminishing return in 
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Asia and elsewhere where the new exploitation 
was carried on, and (2) it failed to take account 
of the fact that foreign exploitation was a game 
in which more than one could take part. England 
and France had been peacefully carrying on this 
exploitation, but now appeared a terrible compe- 
titor, a Himalayan Monster, on the gladiatorial 
amphitheatre. Germany, in her new imperial 
vigour, utilizing the indemnity of two hundred 
million sterling received from France, entered 
into competition with England and France. 
France was left behind by a few leaps and jumps 
in a semi-final contest leaving the game for 
England and Germany to complete. Population 
rose in both the countries along with increasing 
prosperity enabling them to fill the barracks with 
the surplus of the factories. Preparation for 
war can never lead to peace and War came at 
last, and ended by dividing the population of 
Europe—between the dead and the dying, 

‘The following extract from Professor 
Keynes’ Economic consequences: of Peace will 
repay perusal as indicating the clever prolonged 
trick of the Dismal Devil preparing the world for 
the great catastroplu 

“After 1870 there was developed on a large 
scale an unprecedented situation, and the eco- 
nomic condition of Europe became for the next 
fifty years unstable and peculiar, ‘The pressure 
of population on food which had already been 
balanced by the accessibility, of supplies from 
America, became for the first time in recorded 
history definitely reversed. As numbers increas 
ed food was actually easier to secure, Large 
Proportional returns from an increasing scale of 
Production became true of agriculture as well as 
of industry. With the growth of the European 
population there were more emigrants on the one 
hand to till the soil of the new countries, and on 
the other more workmen were available in 
Europe to prepare the industrial products and 
capital goods which were to maintain the emi 
grant populations in their new homes, and to 
build the railways and ships which were to make 
accessible to Europe food and raw products from 
distant sources. Upto about 1000 a unit of 
Jabour applied to industry yiolded vear by year 
a purchasing power over an increasing quantit 
of food, Tt is possible that about the year 1900 
this process began to be reversed, and a diminish- 
ing yield of Nature to man’s effort was beginning 
to reassert itself... In this: economic 
Eldorado, in this economic Utopia, most of us 
were brought up,” 
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Tt will appear that for thirty years (1870 to 
1000) the Dismal Devil in Europe had failed to 
overtake the growth of subsistence, as if we 
were too old and fatigued to keep pace with 
God, who had given a geometrical progression 
to the growth of subsistence, While the devil had 
slowed down to arithmetical progression ın the 
growth of consumers. ‘The old insane optimism 
ff the last quarter of the Eighteenth century was 
revived on a larger scale, and people had begun 
to think that the order of growth had been per- 
manently reversed ; and Malthus began to lose 
respect in the world of Economic literature, It 
seemed as if the world hed suddenly expanded, 
and was at the same time “yielding unto man 
her strength when he tilled the soil.” It 
appeared as if man would soon cease to be a 
“fugitive and a vagabond" in the carth, and 
become the absolute ruler of the world, living 
in the highest prosperity and joy, instead of 
eating bread in the sweat of his face. Down 
came the crash of War in rorq like the all 
destructive wrath that John, the baptist, pre- 
dicted as the purifying process to prepare for 
the advent of Christ, —and man felt he had been 
tempted by the devil into an abysmal catas- 
trophe. Tt now appears that civilized man 
mistook hectic flush on his face for good health, 
while the deceitful friendly glare of the devil 
Was consuming the vital forces of his moral life. 

"The Matthusian law js an algebraical 
formula comprising two simple propositions, 
namely, that subsistence varies arithmetically 
and that population varies geometrically. ‘The 
variation in both eases are either upward or 
downward. ‘The mathematical exactitude is of 
course unreal ; and it may be affirmed in general 
terms that the wisdom of the modern economic 
mind does not represent much of an advance 
upon the wisdom of Hebrew philosophers, who 
enunciated the law in the form of curses passed 
by the Regulator of the Universe upon mankind. 
TE is therefore marvellous that no writer on Eco- 
nomies has so far called attention to the curses 
mentioned in the Bible as the corner stones of 
philosophic thought on the subject. The reason 
Seems to be that economic thought has deve- 
oped most in the Christian world, and the curses 
seem to obliterate the distinction between God 
and the devil. It is a sort of intellectual 
cowardice that has made Christian Economists 
‘keep quiet over the curses. ‘The boldness of the 
Hindu is conspicuous in the domain of thought, 
and he is not afraid of ascribing to Mahamaya 
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what appears to be monstrous in the eye of the 
Worshipper of a personal god, supposed to have 
created man in his own intellectual and emo- 
tional and volitional image. The truth seems 
to be that the god of Christianity is himself 
created by man in the latter's image- 

No Economic writer has so far drawn attene 
tion to the implication of the law that in a 
decaying society while subsistence decreases in 
arithmetical ratio, population decreases in geo- 
metrical ratio. Thus it would appear that in a 
decaying society the people live in increasing 
Plenty and prosperity, as individuals, though not 
collectively as a nation, and that the population 
may finally die out leaving a large balance of 
commodities ready for consumption, Some 
countries have actually discouraged population, 
and welcomed decay for the suke of abundance 
and superfluity. France is supposed to have 
undergone this sort of decay for a long time, 
But the course of the great war seems to point 
to thé conclusion that decay in western civiliza- 
tion, after all, is not worse than progress. 
France has undoubtedly shewn most muscular 
‘and intellectual power in the war among the 
allies. Foch has been declared to be the great- 
est general, and Clemenceau is unrivalled in 
diplomacy. 

The two preceding paragraphs show, (1) that 
it is difficult to distinguish between god and the 
devil in the Christian religion, smd (2) that it is, 
difficult to state whether decay or growth is the 
more desirable process in Western civilization. 

‘Phere is another question which deserves 
consideration in discriminating between pessi- 
niism and optimism. Suppose the law were 
that while subsistence increases in geometrical 
progression population increases in arithmetical 
progression. ‘This law, if real, would apparent- 
ly speak very favourably of god's solicitude for 
human progress. Every man would have more 
than enough for his consumption in the 
second or third generation, and by the time 
the fifth generation came into the world, there 
would be a surplissage of the good things of 
life which the people would find it difficult to 
dispose of. They would find it an encumbrance 
and a clog. ‘The commodities would begin to 
rot and to poison the atmosphere—the moral 
mosphere even more than the physical. This is 
what actually took place in Europe during the 
thirty years from 1870 to 1000 A-D. ‘The moral 
atmosphere was poisoned before surplus comi- 
modities began to rot and pine for consumers. 
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Jealousy, intrigue, tariff disputes, meddlesome- 
ness, desire for ascendancy, the debasement of 
human aspirations, the desire for muddling and 
bungling, quickly replaced the ethical by the 
cosmic modes of mentality and eventually re- 
lieved the continent of Europe of her bloated 
plethora of wealth and her vigorous buoyancy 
of heart, Half the iron of the world was 
drowned in the Atlantic, and the stecl frame 
for administrative and other structures has 
become too costly, 

Tt will appear from the above adumbration 
that neither prosperity nor poverty, neither the 
growth of subsistence beyond population, nor 
the growth of population beyond subsistence, 
touches the roots of human life, nor determines 
its ultimate or real purpose and mission, At 
present philosophic opinion in the Western 
world, perplexed by futility of correlatives 
in opposition has been’ veering towards the 
hotion that there is no ultimate purpose of life, 
nd if any such exists man, in his present con- 
dition, has nothing to do with it, his duty being 
to live from moment to moment in the way most 
agreeable to it, gathering new and shaking off 
old experience, and perpetually changing from 
fone state to another, maintaining only a small 
residuary identity, which itself is liable to be 
overturned in the long run. He lives and ought to 
live very much like the creatures of the animal 
World, subject to evolution, whose activities are 
not influenced by the thought of heaven and 
hell, happiness and misery, ultimate perfection 
or complete corruption, and to whom ideals are 
unreal. ‘The pragmatic theory of life has no 
dread pf the glare of the Dismal Devil ; but it 
is different from the Hindu’s theory of life and 
fruth, Tt advocates a kind of dynamic existence 
whose ultimate object is to breathe in the 
maximum quantity of oxygen and to breathe out 
the maximum quantity of carbon dioxide, Life 

a perpetual process of consumption and con- 
servation of energy, Life in the Western world 
is steadily running in this direction, making a 
new experiment in hitman experience. 

fhe history of the Malthusian law would be 
incomplete without a reference to the discovery 
of law of natural selection, which sprang out 
‘of it, and has now overspread the world of 
thics, sociology, politics and every other branch 
sof science and philosophy. Indeed the value of 
the Malthusian law now lies perhaps in the fact 
that without it the law of natural selection 
might not have seen the light of day. Darwin 
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himself acknowledged his obligation to Malthus 
unreservedly, and the advocates of his theory of 
evolution following his lead acknowledge it 
freely, But there is a fundamental difference 
between the two theories. Malthus by assuming 
the law of self-assertion, as a permanent unalter- 
able fact of life, merely pointed to the struggle 
for existence without indicating either its exact 
nature and scope or its ultimate issue, In 
Darwin's theory the ultimate issue is the essen- 
tial phenomenon, and the struggle a mere mode 
of its operation, ‘The issue however is not 
founded upon reasoned purpose, but follows as 
a natural effect brought about by a natural 
cause, Final causes are outside the scope of the 
theory, In both the theories the struggle is 
caused by insufficiency of subsistence, In 
Darwin's theory this. insufficiency is limited to 
subsistence provided ready-made by Nature. 
In Malthus’s law this insufficiency is such that 
the effort of man cannot change it into suffi- 
ciency, except for a very short time. Spencer's 
utopia suggests that human perfection will con- 
summate itself in superabundance of production 
and fairness of distribution, implying a drastic 
change in ethical psychology in man, It is 
doubtful whether Darwin originally had any 
intention of extending the application of his lay 
to advanced humanity, equipped with prevision 
and a moral nature, which antagonises the tn 
qualified self-assertion of cosmic life, But 
subsequently he was encouraged by the support 
of his followers to include man within the scope 
of his law. His true friend and supporter Mr. 
Huxley continued to the last to maintain that 
n proportion as man advances in civilization he 
transcends the power of the law of natural selec- 
tion, and becomes free from its operation, ‘The 
Darwinian theory however has such a charm 
that no philosopher, social, political or econo- 
mical, feels pleased with his work until he is 
able to demonstrate that progress has always 
been due to the force of natural selection though 
the method of its operation is still not clearly dis- 
cernible. The real question seems to be this :— 
If Darwin's hypothesis is true, at what stage 
of biological progress does it cease to be opera- 
tive, and at what stage does it begin to decline 
in vigour and creative influence, In plainer 
language the question seems to be at what stage 
of. progress does life begin to relax in self- 
assertiveness, and at what stage self-assertion 
terminates altogether. Self-assertiveness has 
ups and downs in the progress of society, and 
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group-self-assertiveness, though stronger than 
individual self-assertivencss, marks the advance 
of Western civilization by its development, and 
not by its decline. This has added new strength 
to the Darwinian thepry which tries to include 
within its scope the problem of natural progress 
as a thing apart from the progress of the 
individual, ‘The most advanced nation may 
thus comprise the least morally advanced indi- 
viduals, ‘The antagonism between the moral 
progress of man and the civilization of the 
nation is steadily casting the former into the 
shade of neglect and is creating a new order of 
life in which civilization is largely leavened 
with barbarism, ‘The theory of natural selec- 
tion, however powerful in moulding national 
character, remains open to the serious criticism 
that its terms admit of no precise definition, Tt 
makes survival the test of fitness, and fitness the 
cause of survival, It whirls in the vicious circle 
of Logic, and spectators who look on the whirl 
suffer from what may be called a whirling belief. 














KINDS OP OVRR-POPULATION: 


Over-population may affect a family, a pro- 
fession, a class or caste, a nation or the world. 
Every gentleman who has more than two sons 
feels the pressure of over-population in an indi- 
vidualistic society, for subsistence means com 
forts and commodities, required for consump- 
tion, which vary in quality and quantity suitable 
for the standard of living adopted by him. He 
feels that he cannot carn enough to enable him 
to educate his children properly and to settle 
them in life suitably. Further, he is depressed 
by the idea that he cannot leave to each of his 
sons the same competence that he himself 
enjoyed, while he feels that cach of them is 
bone of his bones and flesh of his flesh., Every 
aristocrat or plutocrat who has more than one 
son has an over-populated family. In his case 
subsistence includes costly luxuries, which 
cannot be dispensed with without causing 
anguish, Every king that has more than one 
son suffers tħe sorrows of over-population. 
There was a time when kings used to make war 
because they wanted new territories for their 
sons. Shah Jahan the richest Emperor of India 
suffered most from the effects of family over- 
population, and was compelled to spend the last 
years of his life in prison. Imperialism in 
modern times is prompted by the desire to ob- 
tain adequate subsistence for the entire popula- 
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tion of a country, suffering from the corroding 
effects of over-population. There was a time 
when it was suggested by the desire to provide 
for the Military aristocracy of a country- 
Further back Emperors wanted imperial expan- 
m to provide for their sons. The world being 
too small in area, subtle and sordid forms of im- 
perialism are being invented by civilized cere- 
bration in the shape of railway and mining 
concessions and other forms of commercial 
exploitation. 








A labourer need not feel the pressure of 
domestic over-population with a dozen children. 
Tf he cannot find ample subsistence for them by 
his own labour he asks his wife to lighten his 
burden, and if the labours of both fail to bring 
adequate income for the family’s consumptiox 
the more grown up among the children can join 
them in the factories instead of wasting their 
time on the streets, and learning much that is 
bad. Over-population in the poorest classes 18 
the cornerstone of national prosperity, It 
cheapens both national production and. national 
protection. It keeps down the wages-fund as 
well as the Military budget. ‘These classes 
form, not the back-bone of society, but the stick: 
on which it is supported in its infirmity. 
Plainly speaking they do not form part of the 
nation, specially in peace times. Tf national 
prosperity includes the prosperity of the labour- 
ing population then I think the judgment of 
historians and social philosophers regarding the 
condition of nations at different periods cf 
history will call for much emendation, ‘The 
labouring classes form the second group in the 
ypequal compact made for frustrating the curse 
of God, the first group being exempted from the 
process of perspiration which attends the eating 
of bread. ‘The industrial and military. welfare 
of a country goes on merrily so tong as the 
Inbouring classes are successfully kept from the 
social poison of self-consciousness. ‘That poison 
has now overspread the entire western world, 
and is being exported in large barrels to other 
parts of the world in the name of humanity and 
the natural rights of man. 


















‘This poison ensures the premature death of 
young industries in countries trying to acquire 
national prosperity and civilization on Western 
lines, and either destroys or introduces drastic 
changes in the character of established civiliza- 
tions. It steadily tends unperceived to easter- 
nize the West—to change her institutions, tradi- 
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tions and customs, her very psychology dud 
culture. 

Over-population in the professional classes is 
the seed plor for the cultivation, growth and 
difusion of anarchy. ‘The children of Sambo 
and Quimbo are a treacherous and dangerous 
tribe. They ħave a plebeian origin while they 
enjoy a patrician life. Sons of labourers they 
five as clerks and overseers, and when unem- 
ployment comes they become the leaders of 
strikes, working from behind the screen, ‘They 
cruelly exact work from workers in peace times, 
and when disorder comes they desert over to 
them, instil self-consciousness into them, and 
incite them to sabotage and anarchy. Every 
mate ought to beware of this class. ‘They are 
not the back-bone of society, but the bonc- 
breakers of it. ‘They are good bolsheviks and 
‘tnd citizens. Advocates of inequality in tim 
‘of peace, they preach the doctrine of equal 
in times of disorder, 

‘Phe outlook as described above is rapidly 
changing on the surface, but the essential prin- 
ciples of the social order remain unaffected by 
reforms and innovations, and ate bound to re- 
main tsnaltered so long as tan does not under- 
stand his real mission and destiny as a thinking 
being, and not merely as a living being, guided 
hy impulse and passion too strong and head 
strong to consult reason—so long as he is unable 
to live in the future with as much facility and 
felicity as he commands in the present, 

Tn Indin the caste-system started in life wi 
the unreasonable postulate that the population 
of cach caste would indefinitely maintain a 
disturbed the system was doomed. At present 
definite ratio of growth. ‘That ratio having been 
the syster a ramshackle condition showing 
cracks and crannies all over, except in certain 
structures connected with intermarriage. ‘The 
fact is, foreign contact has changed the ratio 
‘of growth, and the old principles of division of 
functions ‘and occupations have become c<- 
tremely fuid. The sight of a brahmin nio longer 
reminds one of sacradotal functions, nor does the 
meeting with a sudra put one in expectation of 
having a new menial for one's household, A 
Shak is not necessarily a shopkeeper nor a 
Kayestha a Clerk. The whole system has bees 
thrown into confusion, and the rigidity of the 
Prohibition of intermarriage, itself an excres- 
cential outgrowth, alone keeps alive the dis- 
finction between caste and caste. ‘The system 
shas ceased to be beneficial in any respect, and 
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is steadily showing its maleficent consequences 
in the shape of national degeneration, Its old 
unifying influence has been converted into a 

inciple of disunion, and caste-self-conscious- 
fast disorganizing the incompletely 
organized society. ‘The principles of both 
rights (adhikar) and responsibilities (dayittva) 
are critmbling in pieces, "The old order of pre- 
cedence has changed into a new order based 
upon the possession of wealth, and pride alone 
props up the system, 


Several castes have all but disappeared, while 
others have developed amazingly, ‘The growth 
of the sweeper and scavenger caste, pushed for- 
ward by Municipal needs has been marvellous. 
‘Town life with all its concomitant implications 
could hardly have developed without this 
growth, 





OVER-rOPULATION OP tim WORLD. 


‘The Malthusian law is not understood in the 
world outside that part of it where Western 
civilization forms the moral basis of life, In 
China and India people seldom care to inquire 
if there exists for a country a normal density of 
population, or how its deviations or fluctuations 
affect the Welfare of the people. Yet about half 
the population of the world are congregated in 
these two countries. Labour is unorganized, 
industry js diffused, atid tmiemployment goes un- 
noticed, because idleness is the normal condition 
of life, and work, the exception, ‘The standard 
of living is low, and the climate is favourable, 
while the moral and religions teachings of the 
ancient sages have created a culture of indiffer- 
ence and inhibition, unfavourable to the grati- 
fication of impulses and appetites, and to the 
creation of new wants and desires, Births and 
deaths moving out of their normal dimensions, 
create neither hope nor fear; and famine and 
pestilence are forgotten, like ‘stray man-caters, 
fis soon as as they have left the neighbourhood. 
‘The moral code abounds more with prohibitions 
and omissions than with positive commands 
Teading to action, ‘The zest of animalism is at 
its lowest ebb. ‘The fields are cultivated neither 
better nor worse in the year following an 
epidemic than in the one preceding it. Life is 
conserved as a potential force, free from the 
troubles of consumption and reproduction. 

A country like India is difficult to govern not 
because the people are discontented or disaffect- 
ed, but because their capacity for discontent 
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and disaffection towards the existing order is 
never far from the zero point. Good govern- 
ment and bad government are not much discri- 
minated, because good and evil are not yet 
satisfactorily defined by theology or philosophy 
for purposes of the masslife. The generu 
psychology is that whatever is, or whatever 
happens, is good, either immediately or re- 
motely; and as there is an almost uniform 
conflict between immediate good and remote 
good, and further as remote good is more per- 
manent, and, therefore, more desirable than 
immediate benefit, evil, though never deli- 
berately courted, does not create much internal 
perturbation, 

‘The British government working for two 
hundred years has gradually changed this 
psychology of saporiferous serenity of rational- 
ism, and people have now come to learn that 
cating two meals is better than eating one, that 
wearing two sets of clothes is better than having 
one, that an umbrella is useful in sun and rain, 
‘and that a pair of shoes is not only comfortable 
Dut gentlemantike, and that the ideal of human 
life consists in eating cake instead of bread, on 
which God has fixed a heavy price in the shape 
of swent on the face. Maximum comfort with 
the minimum exertion is the motto of life. 


‘The government had great difficulty in mat- 
‘ing the people taxable, and was forced to resort 
to the salt tax which is a universally acknow- 
edged abomination of civilized rule. Progress 
has been rapid and government is now in a posi- 
tion to dispene with this primitive form of 
taxation, though it is retained for historical 
continuity of administration. 

In Africa exploiting explorers found the 
people naked and wholly un-indebted to Man- 
chester, living on roots and fruits, and were 
puzzled how they could be made to work for 
wages. They at length decided on levying a tax 
on huts, and this proved successful. The people 
worked in the plantations, received wages, paid 
the hut tax, and spent the savings on imported 
goods, Economically their condition remained 
‘unaltered, for the time being, income and ex- 
Penditure presenting a balanced budget. But 
there was a clear moral gain in the shape of new 
wants, desires and appetites, and of a capacity 
for work partially to. minister to them. There 
was no archaic philosophy to teach them the 
vame of inhibition. Civilization developed 
quickly, and the people once drilled into the 
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groove of progress lost the sense of beauty in- 
free-mentality as well as their arcadian 
simplicity. They became irredeemable slaves 
of comfort and staunch advocates of western 
civilization, 

The great question in dealing with such 
people—mere rotting energy of human muscles 
is, how to bring them under the civilizing 
influence of over-population. The subjective 
consciousness of over-poptlation must precele 
its actual objective pressure. ‘This has been the 
process of civilization all over the heathen world. 
God's curse was passed for the benefit of 
humanity, and the dismal devil's glare came in 
time to complete the fulfilment of the curse, 
‘The duty and the devil have put their shoulders 
together to the common task. 

‘The periodical administration reports, in 
India, show the moral and material progress of 
the people in terms of the degree of over-popti- 
lation attained, the rate at which the animal 
appetites have increased, and their gratification 
secured, of the number of marriages effected 
and of the borrowing capacity of the reckless 
masses, of the number of babies born and left 
surviving, of the quantity of foreign finished 
goods imported, and pf raw materials exported, 
of the amount of stamp duty paid, and the 
quantity of intoxicants and sedatives con- 
sumed, of the measure of fierceness in the 
struggle for existence, and of the development 
of new coloured jeatousies, and of the substitu- 
tion of crooked hate for simple indifference or 
straightforward love in the relations of 
neighbours. 








Civilization in the West thrives most by its 
corruption in the East, where over-population 
is artificially stimulated with the object, of 
cheapening labour, and of making it everywhere 
and always available. Labour is an exportable 
commodity and can be shipped, across the 
oceans to places where it can find a good market, 
and when by dumping the market is overstocked 
and the dry rot of politics sets in, it, cum be 
reshipped to the port of Embarkation after a 
lapse of five or six generations. The beauty of 
the things lies in the fact that the civilized 
exploiters are not primarily actuated by amy 
desire to injure the savage or semi-savage popu- 
lations of the world. Their object is to bring 
to the service of man the unused natural re- 
sources of the new countries, but they find it 
impossible to utilize these inorganic materials 
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without cultivating the organic resources which 
are running into waste throughout them. For 
several centuries the civilized people held inter- 
‘oceanic commerce in the commodity of labour 
Which grew wild in the swamps and forests of 
Africa. In India they are producing the com- 
modity by refined and sometimes intensive cul- 
tivation, which in the absence of a recogni 
term may be called home-culture. India is 
getting poorer in wealth and richer in labour. 
South and Fast Africa, West India Islands, New 
Zealand and Fiji, British Guiana and Mauritius 
‘and a lot of other places are copiously supplied 
with labour with the product obtained by culti- 
vation in India, Efforts are now being made to 
keep it for home consumption, where capitalists 
from abroad are expected to arrive to make 
India a gloriously industrial country. ‘These 
‘are some of the methagls in which over-popula- 
tion in the uncivilized world is developed and 
exploited for the purpose of promoting the cause 
of civilization, If we look a little carefully into 
the process we shall find that the occasional 
operation of the law of increasing return in the 
civilized countries is the obverse face of a 
simultaneous assertion, in an intense form, of 
the law of diminishing return in the outside 
world. For the world as a whole the law of 
increasing return seems to be a trick of the 
dismal devil—a tantalizing illusion for invigorat- 
ing the possessive passion in the civilized mind 
without causing a feeling of compunction to 
stand in the way of exploitation among the help- 
less races of the semi-civilized world. Tt is a 
trick to convince those who wish to evade God’s 
curses, by limiting the sudoriferous process to 
the faces of half the people of the world, that 
they are mere myths and need not influence 
practical instincts and beneficial impulses. 























NATIONAL OVER-POPULATION. 


T have briefly adverted to several kinds of 
over-population, viz., over-population in « 
family, in a class or caste, and in the world as 
awhole, But when we speak of aver-population 
without any qualifying term we generally have 
in mind national over-population, that îs, over- 
population in a compact with its owa 
traditions and customs, and distinguished by 
culture peculiar to the people living in it, and 
tuled by an authority supposed to be capable of 
regulating the density of population, not merely 
ns a whole, but in its separate parts and strata 
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Such regulation will be guided by principles 
calculated to secure the greatest prosperity for 
the nation. The government that can so regu- 
Jate population as to secure the greatest content- 
ment and happiness for the people, and the 
greatest strength for the nation with the pros- 
pect of stability in both directions will be justly 
regarded as the best government. Such a 
government, however, has never existed in the, 
world and is not likely to exist so long as man 
remains morally and intellectually as imperfect 
as he is now. ‘The regulation of population is 
a complicated art which no human. institution 
can command, either on account of the undue 
interference with personal liberty which it 
involves, or on account of the fluctuating demand 
for population caused by ill-regulated interna- 
tional relations and ambitions which now call for 
a larger and again for a smaller population. 
Under ordinary circumstances the conflict 
between the external and internal needs, between 
national and political interests, between military 
and industrial requirements Keeps the govern- 
ment in a confused state of indecision, leading to 
laissez faire as the safest policy. Laissez faire 
is dependence upon Nature as opposed to Art. 
When Nature showsa tendency to lead the 
country to ruin the Government sometimes 
shake off their superstitious policy or the policy 
of ignorance, and adopt measures calculated 
cither to increase or to decrease population. 
When war is expected an increasing population 
becomes a necessity. When trade is depressed 
a decreasing population is desired to restore equi- 
librium between population and subsistence, The 
relations between capital and labour automatical- 
ly tend to regulate population according to the 
country’s needs, Sate action shows itself at its 
best when it moves with the natural current of 
tendencies. In countries in which industry is 
‘organised over-population manifests itself in un- 
employment. Unemployment is like the mereu 
in a barometer, indicating normal or cyclonis 
social conditions. 














Broadly speaking national over-population 
miainly implies over-population in the labouring 
classes, which are now virtually castes in the 
social organism ; for the flow of population from 
one class to another, is inspite of progress in 
civilization, perceptibly decreasing in. rapidity: 
for though human rights are steadily movin 
towards a common level, opportunities for the 
fructification of capacity and. self-expression in 
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practical life are diminishing. Population in the this class when measures for increasing or 


higher castes, where forethought is common, i 


all but fixed. 


decreasing the national population become 


‘The national nursery for the culti- necessary 
vation of population is in the lowest class or 
caste, and state action is chiefly directed towards 


(Vo be continued.) 





THE VILLAGE LABOURER IN WESTERN INDIA. 


By “Yucat. Kiso 


Reading about the manorial system in 
England brought to my mind an interesting and 
curious system of labour adjustments in some 
of the villages of Western India. The system 
I propose to describe does not prevail over the 
whole of India or even over a whole province but 
is confined only to the district of Surat in the 
Northern Division of the Bombay Presidency. 
T should not however be surprised if a somewhat 
Similar system holds good in some other distant 
corner of India, for in spite of all the researches 
of the antiquarians, there are curious regional 
and historical gaps that cannot be accounted 
for in the social customs and manners of the 
medieval India. One very often finds the 
beginnings of some practices in a part of India 
and something very similar in a more or less 
developed form in some far away regions at the 
other end of the country without any tangible 
continuity of either time or space 

Slavery as everybody knows is illegal in 
India. Yet something very similar to slavery 
in spirit has continued to exist almost upto the 
present day. For a proper setting of the picture 
a short description of the Gujarat village system 
is necessary. In greater part of Western India 
there are very few Zamindars or Landlords with 
any considerable holdings in land. ‘The general 
system is that of small holdings. Every farmer 
is his own master. He owns from about five to 
fifty acres of land and deals directly with the 
government in regard to payment of land-taxes, 
ete. Gujarat village consists of about fifty or 
sixty such small farmers, a few village artisans 
such as a carpenter, smith, barber, potter, shoe- 
maker, ete., and the labourers. The villages 
vary immensely in size and population and the 

















smallest of them have very often no artisans of 
their own but they share them with some neigh- 
bouring village or villages. 

‘The farmers hold most of the agricultural 
land and the labourers as a rule have none of 
their own. The farmers all live in the village 
and not on their farms because in the greater 
part of Gujarat the farms are not in one compact 
area but in strips. 

The artisans live more or less near to the 
farmers, often in the same streets, But the 
labourers group themselves together in small 
numbers cf four or five families at different 
places around the village, but always at a res- 
Pectable distance from the farmers. Very often 
the labourers live in single families scattered 
over a very wide area compared to the village 
proper. They live in low, thatched, single 
roomed hets, the walls of which are made of 
mud. Across the walls are placed some dry 
sticks over which a kind of grass that keeps out 
rain is spread. They are in almost all cases 
made by the labourers themselves with the help 
of their wives and children: and sometimes of 
friends and relatives. Some of these huts have a 
small shade in the couft-yard without any wall 
but only with a thatched of. A large part of 
the time of the labourer when he is at 
home is passed under this shade. He and 
his family take their frugal meal of rice, 
soup and sour milk there and sleep on beds 
which consist of a straw matting on the bare 
floor. ‘The labourers have hardly any covering 
at night. In winter which is not severe, they 
light a fire with some dry grass, leaves, rubbish, 
some dry sticks and a log or two which they pick 
up on their way home or which the young 
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children gather during the day and huddle 
together round this open fire. All the wealth of 
the labourer consists of a basket, a few earthen- 
ware, kitchen utensils and a few rags, sometimes 
enhanced by a few coppers that he hides either 
round his loins or in the roof and some brass 
trinkets of his wife. 

Almost all of these village labourers are 
attached for life to one or the other of the 
farmers in the village, ‘They are virtually the 
slaves of the farmers. I have very often heard 
people talking about the possessions of some 
Particular farmer, and along with the other 
things that the farmer in question holds such as 
Jand, ploughs, houses, grass, grain, cotton, gold 
and silver trinkets, cte., his labourers are also 
mentioned. ‘They are called dublas, Tt is not 
unusual to hear a remark of this kind: “Oh, 
what's wrong with him (meaning a farmer), he 
has twenty bighas (a measure of land) of good 
fertile Jand, and thirty bighas of pasture and ten 
dublas:” How much each of these dublas 
counts for in terms of money nobody in the 
village is clear but both the speaker and the 
hearer as a rule understand the measure of the 
utility of these dublas. 

How is it that the dublas make themselves 
the virtual slaves of their masters? The system 
is not exactly hereditary. How is it then that 
generations after generations of these people have 
sold themselves to the farmers, especially when 
the law does not recognise such servitude? 
‘These are very natural questions. Tt is not that 
the dublas Tove this system or that they are 
morally degraded to such an extent that they do 
not desire this most clementary form of freedom. 
"The fact is that they are the victims of the eco- 
nomic system, Tt is the thousand year old story- 

It is the origin, not of this system but of 
‘every individual dubla's slavery that is very 
instructive. How does the dubla come to be a 
slave when he is born a free man? Tt is very 
simple. As soon asa dubla boy grows up and 
is, say, about eighteen or twenty, he wants to 
marry. Now he cannot straightaway marry 
her. He has first to approach, through some 
elderly person of his caste, the father of a girl 
and settle the price of the girl. ‘That is one 
thing. Next even if he can pay this price to 
the father of the prospective bride he cannot 
marry unless he gives a dinner to all his caste- 
fellows in the vicinity. Without this dinner the 
marriage is not recognised. The dubla dare not 
‘do anything to offend his caste or more accurately 











the five leading elders of the caste. The girl and 
the dinner between them used to cost the poor 
dubla far from possessing such a fortune hardly 
fifty to sixty rupees. Now it costs anything 
between hundred to two hundred rupees. ‘The 
dubla far from possessing such a fortune hardly 
ever gets the chance of secing such a sum at a 
time, 

‘Phe poor dubla goes to a farmer who is short 
of labourers and wants one, preferably to the 
man who owns his own father and borrows this 
sum to marry with and sells himself, his wife 
and to some extent his children to the farmer. 
He signs only an I. O. U., but he signs his life 
away and of many others along with his. The 
terms of the agreement which are, of course, 
never committed to paper, but which are sanc- 
tioned by long custom are that the farmer gives 
the dubla enough money to cover his marriage 
expenses, a piece of ground to build his hut on 
and perhaps some extra money to furnish his 
house which however does not amount to more 
than five rupees. In addition, according to 
custom the farmer has to give the dubla a pair of 
shoes every year and his wardrobe which consists 
of three or four pieces of rough cotton cloth, Tt 
is also understood that the farmer will Jend him 
money (a few rupees) in the slack season when 
he does not want any work from him and when 
he docs not give him any wages. OF course all 
these advances and the interest on the original 
sit at twelve per cent, or more are added every 
year to the balance and a fresh T. O. U. is signed 
by the poor labourer 

‘The Iabourer in his turn agrees not on paper 
but according to the old custom to place himself 
at the disposal of the master whenever he is 
required for which he gets the midday meal and 
from two to five pounds of corn according to the 
relative value of the corn given. He docs not 
get anything in cash except on certain occasions, 
He also agrees that his wife shall give two to 
four hours a day as a domestic servant for fetch- 
ing water from the well, washing, grinding corn 
and such other work. For this she gets two 
loaves of bread and some vegetable or salad every 
day and about five rupees in cash every year. 
At least one of the boys, when the dubla happens 
to have sons, must take the farmer's cattle out 
for grazing to the pasture in the morning and 
bring them back home in the evening. For this 
he gets his scanty midday meal which he takes 
with him and his evening meal on his return. 
The dubla is free to go and work for wages for 
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somebody else on days when his master does not 
require him. Asa rule, however, it is only in 
slack seasons that the master does not want him 
and therefore the dubla has not much chance of 
getting any work elsewhere. Tt is at these times 
and in times of illness, when he cannot work and 
therefore does not get wages, that he borrows 
money from his master and more often than not 
the master repays himself this amount and 
interest from the wages of the dubla’s wife and 
children when on busy days their services are 
also required for the whole day on the farms. 
On these busy days when extra labour is required 
ail round and which is the one of a few chances 
of getting cash for the dubla's family, the farmer 
has the option on the services of the dubla's wife 
and children, whom, however, he separately pays 
or gives credit to the poor dubla for the amount 
of wages against the money advanced to him 
during the year, 


Most of these labourers are or at any rate used 
to be loyal to their masters, Loyalty to master 
figured as an important item in their moral code. 
‘hey looked down upon those who were not and 
very often would not have anything to do with 
such deserters. ‘The master on the other hand 
always appreciated this loyalty and put a pr 
mium on it by raising the status of his faithful 
dubla. There was not much of material reward 
but the labourer was admitted more and more 
into the confidence of the master, given a freer 
hand in his work, allowed a sort of familiarity 
and intimacy with the master's family and was 
trusted with work of a more delicate nature than 
that of a purely agricultural labourer. He was 
nursed well and on the whole taken great care 
of even in his old age when he was no longer 
able to work, by his master's family. 








On the other hand the cases of runaway 
dublas were also frequent. But in the old days 
there were two or three great checks on this 
practice. In the first place there was not any 
very appreciable scarcity of agricultural labour. 
Secondly, there was a sort of a co-operation 
amongst the farmers in the whole of the district 
to discourage this practice and to help in restor- 
ing the runaway dubla to his master. ‘There 
Were no great mnterial obstacles in the way of 
the dubla who wanted to run away except the 
absence of the means of rapid communication. 
His worldly wealtl: could all be carried ina 
basket or two: ‘There was no watch ever kept 
on him to prevent him from running away. The 
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dubla would make his plans, burridly collect his 
scanty property a little before midnight and set 
off for his destination with his wife, But he 
came back to his masters eventually for some 
reason or another. First he could not go very. 
far. Secondly, wherever he might go, he 
would find it dificult to get regular work with- 
out attaching himself to some farmer. ‘The 
farmer unless he was very short of hands on his 
farm, would first make inquiries and if he found 
put that the dubla was a runaway he would 
instead of giving him work, send information to 
his master. Thirdly, the labourers in this new 

hbourhood would not have much to do with 
the newcomer, And lastly, his master having 
followed him and got on his track very soon 
arrives and is as a rule assisted by the elders 
of the village and even the village officials in 
taking his man back with him, In case where 
the dubla is engaged by some other farmer in 
some distant village, his new master would pay 
his old master a greater part of the amount that 
the latter succeeds in’ making out against the 
dubla, ‘The original I. 0. U. is torn off and the 
dubla signs or puts his thumb impression as lie 
is in almost all cases innocent of any education, 
on a fresh T. O, U. for his new master, The 
dubla is np better off for all his trouble and is 
separated from his friends and relatives into the 
bargain, which is a serious thing in the fife of 
the dubla, Very often he runs back to his old 
master who buys him back. 

Now this system is fast disappearing because 
of several economic forces. There is a great 
demand for not only agricultural labour but for 
factory labour in towns and cities and the wages 
are much better. ‘The co-operation amongst the 
farmers to keep up this institution is not so 
strong to-day as it was ten or twenty years, 
ago. Any farmer would be only too glad to 
harbour any runaway dubla because of the great 
scarcity of agricultural labour as the labourers: 
now all flock to the towns. ‘The dubla has a 
great facility in the railways for running away 
which take him to a place like Bombay in a few 
hours where he is assured work at a higher rate 
of remuneration, Also as a result of the ele: 
mentary education which is becoming more and 
more wide-spread, the voung dubla is 'in no 
hurry to marry om the old terms, but prefers to 
wait and work and save enough to defray the 
cost of his bride and the caste-dinner himself. 
Also it is possible for him to borrow at interest 
without binding himself down to work for any- 
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body. He gets his wages now in cash and is 
therefore able to repay his loan, which was nut 
possible in the old days. On the whole one 
should not be surprised if the last vestiges of the 
‘system disappeared in the course of the next 
ten of fifteen years, 

I do not condemn the system wholesale. It 
Was an important institution in the old econo- 
mic system before the Industrial Revolution 
began in India. One who knows Gujarat well 
will soon sce the great part that the system has 
played in the agricultural and social history 
where it prevailed. In the first place, Jabour 
was abundant, wages were very low, and Jand 
though comparatively cheap was not held by 
this class of the labourers. The crops were 
seasonal and There was not enough work to go 
round for all or all the year round, Consequently 
there were periods of unemployment. ‘There 
was not and there is not any organisation for the 
care of the aged, the poor, the sick, the disabled, 
etc, One could very well imagine the condition 
of a labourer in India in those days who was not 
attached to some farmer. ‘he master helped 
the labourer by loans of money or grain in times 
of unemployment or sickness, maintained hin 
by putting him to some easy work if he came to 
be disabled as a result of an accident or illness 
and generally made some provision for him in 
his old age by giving him a small piece of land 
near his Jut or thereabout to grow some corn or 
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some vegetables in the monsoon, When there 
was no social and collective responsibility for the 
aged, the maimed and,the poor, this institution 
however bad, came to distribute this responsibi- 
lity amongst the farmers. Also there were two 
unwritten rules of this system which prevented 
it from being degraded to downright slavery. 
‘he system in the first place was not hereditary. 
‘The sons of the dubla were all born free men 
though he was a bondman, ‘The master had an 
option to pay the marriage expenses of at least 
one of his dubla’s sons and thus to convert him 
into his chattel, but this was never rigorously 
enforced and in any case the rest of the sons 
were free unless they chose to bind themselves 
to someone for the sake of some girl, Next, 
there was no selling or buying of these dublas, 
1 have not during the course of my inquiry into 
the nature of the system come across a single 
case Where any such transaction was recorded, 
except in the ease of a runaway dubla whose 
new master paid the price to the old one, ‘These 
two checks that of making it non-hereditary and 
non-transferable prevented the system from heing 
characterised as a slavery, The system has, how- 
ever, outgrown its necessity and it is satisfactory 
to know that it is fast dying out, ‘The new 
system is more or less of a gamble and Heaven 
alone knows whether the wage-slavery now 
being established in India in the place of the 
domestic slavery will be any better, 











INTELLECTUAL UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDIA. 


By Mr. D. S. GORDON, M.A- 


‘The past quarter of a century las scen an 
‘educational advance unprecedented ın the annals 
of India, More than half a dozen new universi- 
ties have already been established while nearly 
asmany more are still in contemplation. In 
some parts of the country, notably in Mysore, 
free and compulsory education of the masses has 
‘been introduced; and if this step is not yet taken 
throughout India, itis only due to want of funds, 

Now this general spread of education, and 
especially the tremendous development of uni- 








versity education, has affected society in a vital 

ner and has created what may be called the 
problem of intellectual unemployment, There is 
no need to explain the problem any further, for 
every one knows what a considerable number of 
our graduates are either unemployed or employed 
for paltry remuneration, 

‘The price of labour, as the price of every- 
thing else, is determined by the laws of supply. 
and demand. Tf the supply of intellectual labour 
is greater than the demand for it, naturally the 
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remuneration will fall. Now, what the recent 
‘educational developments have done is precisely 
to increase this supply, ‘There has not, however, 
been a corresponding rise in the demand for this 
d of labour. Government, which is the largest 
single employer of mental labour, has indicated 
by retrenchments that it has had more than 
enough of it, ‘The result, therefore, must 
inevitably be unemployment and a lowering in 
the rate of remuneration, And since the supply 
‘of brain-workers appears to increase in geo- 

I progression while the demand) does so 











‘must continue to decline until at last a point is 
reached when education will cease to have an 
trinsic money value of its own which it now 
possesses. ‘The completing of a course of train- 
ing or the passing of an examination will have 
no value then, except that which is acquired 
hy actual work. 








But to speak of education purely in terms of 
economics may appear to be too sordid and one- 
sided; and certainly it is so, for the culture of the 

too valuable a thing to be measured by 
the material benefits that it brings. Nevertheless, 
is not education commonly estimated at its ex: 
change value in this country? Ts it not a fact 
that the worth of a university degree is often 
considered as practically equal to what it will 
fetch? But there are other reasons why educa- 
tion may be regarded from this mundane point 
of view. In the first place, it is really important 
and eminently practical to consider education in 
this aspect. In the second place, economics 
cannot, with facility, measure the intangible 
utilities of education, although it can, and often 
does, make allowance for such things, Educa- 
tion, therefore, may be looked upon as a com- 
modity whose market price is determined exactly 
in the same way as other economie goods 

















‘The price of an article is governed by its cost 
of production, for no article can sell below cost; 
and Ricardo thought that the same factor 
determined the price of labour also. He believed 
in an Tron Law which tended to reduce the wages 
of labour to the level of its cost of production. 
We now know that the explanation is not so 
simple, but that as Prof, Marshall remarks, “The 
wages of every class of labour tend to be equal 
to the net product due to the additional tabour 
of the marginal labourer of that class”. In 
Tndia the existence of a large number of brain- 
workers of the same class has reduced the net 
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product of the marginal labourer of that class 
and his remuneration. 

Now it may be pertinently askel, since the 
carning capacity of this particular type of edu- 
cated man has fallen so low, why should larger 
numbers of the same type continue to be turned. 
out? Economically speaking, the demand price 
of a commodity determines the quantity of its 
supply; for an article will not be produced when 
the price paid for it does not remunerate the 
producer, But when large capital has been sunk 
in plant and machinery it is sometimes necessary 
to go on producing the article as an alternative 
to losing the capital altogether. Similar, T com- 
ceive, is the state of education in this country. 
Everyone knows that, from an economic point 
of view, the long period of preparation demand 
ed, the large expenditure incurred, and the 
considerable trouble taken to obtain a university 
degree is scarcely justifiable, considering the 
prospects held out; but yet our universities must 
go on producing larger and yet larger numbers 
of the same type of men for whom there is little 
need. 

‘Thus it is seen what a great discrepancy there 
is between our educational system and the needs 
of the people. And this is all the more serious 
when it is remembered that the Indian student 
is almost invariably one who studies in order to 
gain a livelihood. Study, therefore, is not an 
end in itself, but it is a means to an end. No 
wonder that this is so, seeing that most of our 
college men are drawn from the middle class 
whose position has been rendered very precarious 
by several causes. The fall in the purchasing 
power of the rupee, greatly accelerated by the 
war, has affected adversely that section of the 
middle class which depends on fixed income 
while those engaged in industry and trade are 
unable to look forward to a prosperous balance 
sheet owing to various economic couses over 
whieh they have no control. Thus we see that 
people who cotint upon fixed salaries or incomes 
are troubled on account of that very fixity, while 
people with elastic incomes are troubled by want 
of fixi 

Students drawn from such a class must 
need Jook upon their educational carcers as 
something leading up to a livelihood. "Art for 
art's sake”” may be a sound motto among people 
of means in the West, but it is not suitable for 
India at the present stage. 

But how far does present day education help 
in carning one’s bread? It is a notorious fact 
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that the knowledge acquired by Indians is 
generally not of such a nature as to be directly 
applied to the yielding of an income, ‘Their 
education is in the majority of cases confined to 
learning of an impractical kind ; and even among 
those with technical training there is an over- 





mastering desire to seek some “service”, pre- 
ferably under Government, Thus the great pro- 
fessions—Law, Medicine, Engineering and 


Teaching—which absorb such a large proportion 
of independent talent in other countries do not 
seem to attract any but the most enterprising 
few in India except perhaps the legal profession. 
On the other hand, the hankering after a fixed 
salary in the Revenue, Judicial, Medical, 
Engineering or Educational Departments of 
Government has increased considerably with 
the result that Government service became 
congested and retrenchment inevitable, 

‘The blame for this state of things must be 








Taid at the door of our educational system. Phe 
immediate end and aim of all our education 
appears to be to teach our students to know. But 





no country can afford to have all its educated 
men merely men of knowles ‘Phere ought 
also to be men who can do, In fact the sciences 
‘of knowing and the sciences of doing ought to 
find a suitable equilibrium if talent is not to be 
wasted, I conceive the United States of America 
to bea country where more men do than know, 
and India to be one where more men know than 
do, It is true that one ought to know before one 
can do, but the fault is that we are more often 
contented with merely knowing. 

‘Time was when our Bachelors and Masters 
of Arts and Sciences cherished their degrees as 
a sword with which to open the oyster of 
But now that sword has lost its edge; for the 
need for such men is past, Progressive India 
requires men who do, not worship a university 
degree, but who can, instead, help its ordinary 
economic. activities. ‘The country needs men 
specialised in agriculture who would run private 
farms ; men specialised in the yarious branches 
of industry who would push on the work of 
private capitalists; men specialised in commerce 
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and finance who can grease the wheels of 
material progress. On the other hand, the 
country does not want specialists who would 
look for a Government job. 

Agriculture, industry, and commerce are the 
true mainstay of a nation; and under normal 
conditions most men engage themselves in one 
or other of these pursuits, ‘The prosperity of £ 
nation is measured by the condition in which 
these are found; for these in fact yield the 
wherewithal to carry on the intellectual activi- 
ties of the people, And conversely, the intellec- 
tual activities should be so directed that they 
will furnish men who would in their turn help 
the material activities of the nation. But where 
there is a discrepancy between the intellectual 
training and the economic pursuits, there is 
bound to be serious dislocation and unemploy- 
ment. ‘This is what has happened in India, 
Our educational system produces year after year 
thousands of graduates who, by the very nature 
of their training, will not fit into the economic 
structure of the land. 

How then is this situation to, be remedied? 
Tn the first place, our educational system shouht 
be remodelled so that in addition to the present 
general education, special attention should be 
devoted to technical courses, the sciences of 
doing, The Germans have a word, “Brodstu- 
dien,” to denote those studies which are pursued 
with the direct object of earning one's bread, 
We ought to devote more energy to these 
studies. 

In the second place, more avenues for eni- 
ployment ought to be opened. In Europe the 
army and the navy, the mercantile marine and 
the consular service absorb a considerable pro- 
portion of peculiar talents, and there is no 
reason why this should not be the case in India. 
Diversify the educational training of our young 
men, and you throw open to them endless possi- 
bilities; you fit them for different kinds of 
occupations. 

‘The problem of intellectual unemployment 
will then solve itself. 
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THE SPIRITUAL CULTURE OF THE HINDUS: 


THE SPIRITUAL CULTURE OF THE HINDUS AND THE 
INTERPRETATION OF THEIR CIVILIZATION. 


By Dr. NareNpra NATH LAW, MA., 8.1, PRS, Ph.D, 


Tt is one of the essentials for the right inter- 
pretation of the civilization of an ancient nation, 
‘and the writing of its history that the historian 
should be able to understand rightly the various 
elements that compose that civilization, or at 
east be able to realize the lines of thought and 
fecling that can put him in sympathy with those 
elements that are either dimly apprehended. or 
are beyond his comprehension, ‘The interpreta: 
tion of the religious and spiritual side of the 
Hindu civilization has, I think, suffered much in 
this respect, at the hands of the modern writers 
of the history of India, Deficiencies in the 
matter of interpretation of an ancient civilizatio 
are only natural because of the gulf that keeps 
it apart from the civilizations of the present day. 
In the case of the ancient Hindus, the value of 
the spiritual side of their civilization is very 
dificult to be realized by a man of the twentieth 
century because of the frame of mind that is 
generally developed in him under the influence 
of current thoughts and environment, But 
it was this spiritual culture which was indissolub- 
ly botind up with ancient Hindu civil 
tion and influenced and determined to a 
very great extent their manners, customs and 
institutions through which their thoughts and 
feelings found expressions. So long as this basic 
and central clement of spiritual culture remains 
a sealed book to us, the value of the several 
branches of ancient Hindu literature connected 
more or less with this element will not be 
realized. ‘Though attempts are being made to 
master the Hindu spiritual lore theoretically and 
practically both in the East and West, yet the 
historians by whose hands are drawn the picture 
of the Hindu civilization which gets currency 
throughout the world are yet far from perform- 
ing their task in unison with those who are 
able to master the actualities of spiritual life by 
following the ways laid down in the early works 
of the Hindus. So long as this unison between 
the writers of the history of our country and the 
adepts in the spiritual science is not established, 
the former are bound to wander about on the 




















fringes of the spiritual civilization of our 
ancestors, and depict this basic element of their 
entire civilization, without which it can never 
be fully understood, in a way that would be far 
from just to its real value and importance. It 
is true that much progress has been made in the 
domain of comparative philology and the inter- 
pretation of the Vedas, in comparative mytho- 
logy, and other branches of study. relating to 
the interpretation of the Hindu religions books, 
and such studies have indeed yielded materials, 
which have been utilized by the writers of 
istory for their purposes. ‘The result has been 
ence of a view-point that sees but 
superstition, magic, inane verbosity, or mean- 
ingless rites in the texts of the religious books 
from the Vedas downwards, which are looked 
upon as important only as relics or curios, But 
stich an angle of vision can never bring about 
the realization of the actual spiritual life led by 
the Hindus and its results, unless it corrects 
itself by the other factor without which our 
lubours can never yield the desirable results, wiz, 
the light afford by the sddhana of the Hindw 
spiritual adepts. Tt is then and only then that 
we can put ourselves at a standpoint that will 
see the right significance of the various bases of 
spiritual culture that escape our observation at 
present. With this object in view I have 
ventured to make some observations intended to 
show that our present ways of investigating into 
the Hindu. spiritual culture which forms the 
‘keystone of the Hindu civilization are in my 
opinion deficient in certain respects yielding 
undesirable results in the interpretation of the 
Hindu civilization and the writing of its history. 
‘The contact of Western civilization with that 
of the Hindus has brought about, in diverse 
directions, great changes, one of which is 
in the domain of religious thought and belief. 
‘The principal factors that have contributed to 
this result are:— 
(2) The sceptical, scientific spirit forming 
an adjunct of Westem education 
that leads one to refuse to take on 
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trust anything that is not based on 
data regarded as sound by the rules of 
induction or deduction of European 
logic. 

(a) The processes of historical criticism that 


have dissected the religious works of 
the Hindus from the Vedas down- 
wards, and shown according to the 
Tules of historical criticism (a) their 
limited antiquity as opposed to their 
eternal existence in the forms in 
which we see them, (b) their growth, 
(e) their interpolations which were 
made to serve various purposes, 
(d) the emergence of the various 
branches of Hindu religious literature 
in a certain chronological order in 





which (the composition of the 
Méhotmyas, forming part of the 
Purânas not ceasing yet) the 


Puránas stand Jast, and among which 
there is an internal connection by 
reason of the evolution of thought in 
the later branches of the literature 
from the former ones, and (e) the 
gradual evolution of the Hindu 
pantheon (as has also been proved in 
regard to other countries) showing an 
order of emergence of the objects of 
worship as opposed to the current 
beliefs. 

(3) ‘The mutual contradictions or dissimila- 
rities between portions of religious 
books, of which, one cannot be sup- 
posed as true without considering the 
other to be in error, e.g., the dis- 
similarities or contradictions in. the 
lists of royal dynasties in the Puranas 
which as the fifth Veda are believed 
to be infallible. 

(4) The modern progress of the physical 
sciences or the modern geographical, 
astronomical or other branches of 
Knowledge prove certain statements of 
the religious books to be untenable. 
‘This appears quite natural if we take 
into account the time when the state- 
ments were made but they militate 
against the orthodox belief as to those 
religious books. 

(5) The eriticisms, sometimes undeserved or 
even ruthless (by Jean A. Dubois 
‘Talboys Wheeler, and others) against 
the manners, customs and institutions 











of the Hindus, and the ideas and 
beliefs underlying them directed for 
the first time in the history of India 
a radical but fearless examination 
which destroyed or shook to the 
foundations many a fond idea or 
belief found in the Hindu religious 
books. 

(6) The study of religious books in the light 
of historical criticism has shown that 
statements found in them may bz 
such that they can be more satis- 
factorily accounted for by the 
exigencies, changes, or demands of 
religious thought than by the supposi- 
tion of the actual occurrence of the 
incidents in the statements. 

‘The influence of all these factors has been 
to leaven the mind with a spirit of reasoning 
which checks the free play of belief in regard to 
religious matters. Now the question arises 
whether after conceding the various factors all 
that they can reasonably claim, would there be 
nothing left of the contents of Hindu religious 
books, beliefs and practices, that can well hold 
up its head against the attacks? ‘The lives and 
sayings of those who have attained success by 
proceeding along the ways prescribed by the 
sandtana dharma lead one to believe that even 
after leaving aside all that must 
be rejected, there must be left 
muuch that the acutest reagon- 
‘ings of scholars best equipped 
with modern secular scholarship cannot probe, 
because their conclusions leave out many 
premises of which they do not even dream, but 
which must be duly noted to account for the 
actual results. Just as credwlousness can be 
pushed too far, so also scepticism, and what we 
regard as opposed to the laws of nature, or to 
philosophy may be quite in accord with laws, or 
philosophy, beyond the comprehension of the 
present day scholar of the college and the labora- 
tory. The result is that the prevailing attitude 
of the generality of the people of the present day 
towards the ways by which the highest spiritual 
life is prescribed as attainable in the Hindu 
sdstras, or towards those mortals who are widely 
recognized in India as successful in their pursuit 
of the ideals of the sástras such as Ramkrishna 
Paramahamsa, or Trailafiga Syimt is either of 
disbelief that dismisses them with curt phrases 
like ‘lunatics’ or ‘mystics," and their ‘experiences 
as ‘visions’ or ‘hallucinations’, or one of transient 


How for the 
spirit of scepticism 
5 justified 
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adulation that bestows praises on them for the 
moment and rests satisfied. 


‘The present Hindu Society has ceased to keep 
up the provision, that was zealously maintained 
by it of yore, for a regular supply of people from 
thin itself to take to the third and fourth 
E an Sages of Hie namely 

isorganization vånaprastha, and yati in order 
and. use 2% that nothing might deter those 
ire" responsible who had climbed up to the 





for, the anirtaal highest rung of spiritual tife 
Hindus. from having suitable men to 


follow in their footsteps and 
Keep alive in the country the spiritual truths and 
attainments that might bé well-nigh or totally 
lost for want of adherents, who would have 
otherwise been tinvilling to join them by sheer 
unbelief at the very outset. Whatever might be 
the defects of the ‘stages of life’ of early Hindu 
society, one thing is certain that without them, 
India could not have attained to the degree of 
spiritual culture that made it ‘the Jand of rishis', 
the home of realities of spiritual life that arc 
still but enigmas to many other countries of the 
world, 





Its spiritual culture is generally supposed to 
be one of the causes of its decline, in view, as 
is alleged, of the fact that it made the people 
but philosophic imbeciles and dreamers, but the 
supposition, I think, fails to hit the right nail 
India declined not because of its spiritual culture 
but because it could not keep its stream of 
spiritual life ungarbled and unabused, and could 
not practically act upon the scheme of individual 

and social life in which the 
madhe dttine of material interests of the people 
pite Hindes nex and the country are not allowed 
due to, spiritual to be overshadowed by the zeal 
rere nap fF spiritual and religious 
Iieation. matters. ‘There was a class of 

thinkers (Kautilya) who saw 
that, of the four aims of human life dharma, 
artha, kama and moksha, artha is the basis upon 
which rest the three other aims, which cafinot 
be achieved if the basis be shaky and unsound. 
In the human body, the legs are generally 
regarded as occupying a very tow position in 
comparison with the brain, but if this Tow 
estimate of their value gives) rise to. practical 
neglect of the two limbs causing them actual 
injury. or destroying their efficiency, then the 
best brain has to succumb in. competition. with 
another that is not so hampered in the tse of the 
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legs, as the result of its own action, in giving 
effect to its thoughts. ‘The same is the case in 
regard to the body politic. The spiritual and 
religious matters came to receive the attention 
‘of the Hindus at the expense of secular matters, 
and this is one of the principal reasons why the 
body politic of the Hindus has to give way in 
struggle with that of the other peoples who 
prosecuted it in right earnest, The second 
‘stage of life’ (Grihasthdsrama) 











Material iD of a twice-born was the only 
sities of the stage that was meant to be 


second stage of principally devoted to, the 

2 secular side of human life and 
society, and the practical duty of maintaining or 
increasing the strength of the body. politic in 
economie, financial, political, and. military 
jers and protecting it from evils, arising from 
Within or without and threatening to destroy it, 
rested on the people in this ‘stage of life’, though 
suggestions, inspirations, additions to existing: 
knowledge, and so forth could come from those 
in any of the four ‘stages’, from the fourth caste, 
or from beyond the pale of Hindu society. Tt is 
clear therefore that if the second ‘stage of life’ 
grows in course of time apathetic to worldly 
‘matters under the influence of a conception of 
life that xelegates the acquisition, preservation, 
and improvement (yoga-kshema-sddhana) of all 
secular matters relating to both the individual 
and the society to a neglectable position, and 
attaches the sole importance to religious and 
spiritual matters, though these latter cannot be 
maintained in a good condition without the 
former, the country is sure to deteriorate and 
succumb to powers that are more attentive to 
their material interests, and that would not 
hesitate to put on it their yoke of subjection out 
of consideration for its higher spiritual attain 
ments. ‘The Hindu society primarily looked to 
its member in the grihasthdsrama for its preser- 
vation and improvement in all matters; and if 
by gradual changes of thought which were not, 
or could not be corrected in time their concep- 
tion of the ideal duties of this portion of their 
life be influenced in the majority of thent by an 
all-absorbing aspiration for divine contemplation, 
and not for secular work which in the proper 
spirit may also be purstied as religion, the result 
cannot but be disastrous to society. The ‘stages 
of life’ with their proper allotment of duties 
were so planned that each had a particular contri- 
bution to make to the ideals of human life and to 
minister to the necessities. of the sotiety. Tf, 
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‘by circumstances, the second ‘stage’ (as also, 
of course, any other stage) be diverted away by 
a misconception from serving the purposes for 
which it was intended, the whole body politic 
falls out of gear. It must not be supposed that 
T mean to say that people in this dsrama should 
be of materialistic tendencies, in order that they 
might cling to’ things of this carth to preserve 
and improve them. On the other hand, action 
accompanied with the thought and deliberation 
necessary to make it fruitful, can be characterized 
by a spirit that can raise it to a very high level 
‘of moral and spiritual worth, and this is a view 
of life that was not unknown to the Hindus. 
Life with action as its objective pursued in the 
right spirit ought to be as a rule the peculiar 
Feature of the second dsrama, relegating purely 
contemplative life to its appropriate place in the 
later ‘stages.’ In this way alone, can the 
strength of a society in all spheres of its activities 
‘be maintained and increased, and not by allowing 
the ‘stage of life’ to be engulfed by the later 
‘ones. ‘The material degeneration of the Hindu 
body politic was due mainly to this encroach 
ment of the ideal of life of the third and fourth 
stages’ upon that of the second, and not due to 
the intrinsic inanity of their spiritual belief and 
culture, a conclusion that is generally drawn as 
a corollary to the supposition that spirituality, 
the outstanding trait of the Hindu character, 
‘was principally responsible for their decline 


in material prosperity, while really it was 
its misapplication as shown above. One 
feature stands out- clearl 





i namely, that 
the organisation of the fowr interconnected 
Asramas, peculiar to Tndia as it is, proved 
to be the instrument through which was 
‘expressed the peculiar Hindu psychosis with its 
deep spiritual tendencies and which, by passing 
‘every member of the three higher castes through 
thefirst two ‘stages of life" with their duties, and 
obligations discharged in compliance with the 
generally stricter discipline of those days 
intended to make and keep him fit for the life 
that awaited him in the next two ‘stages." This 
organization, not found in any other country, 
served to maintain the regular supply of a large 
number of persons who were each given oppor- 
tunities for'entering the higher life under the 
direction of the adepts, who again could thus 
obtain greater opportunities of lifting a large 
number of persons from among the initiated to 
the highest rung of spiritual life. When the 
otganization of dsramas’ was dislocated, there 


ceased to be a smooth and ordered flow of the 
stream. The adepts were in want of sufficient 
desirable candidates as the result of the defective 
functioning of the first two dsramas, while the 
people in the dsramas themselves deviated in 
a much larger measure than formerly from the 
prescribed duties and obligations, which were 
wisely meant to contribute both to secular 
welfare and to spiritual benefit, Every body at 
any time of the first two stages of life thought 
himself fit for the spiritual life that was, as 
a rule, reserved for the last two stages, because 
spiritual life could easily be transformed into 
one of idleness without loss of public esteem, 
while duties for secular benefit meant physical 
and intellectual labour, which could not be very 
alluring, as they could not so easily be counter- 
feited and yet passed round as pure gold. I do 
not mean to say that any body below fifty, when 
usually the third stage commences, is unfit for 
spiritual progress ; far from that, What I mean 
to say is, that a thing which may be successful 
in individual cases may not be proper and desir- 
able or as a rule generally applicable to a com- 
munity, a race, or a nation. It is essential to 
‘every country that it should always possess a 
desirable proportion of its members in the second 
‘stage of life’ pr its equivalent, attentive to, or 
even zealous in the pursuit of their secular 
duties, and not apathetic to their performance ; 
for upon them depends principally the material 
welfare of the country. This evil of confusion 
in the sequence which the duties of human life 
should generally follow, and the disorganization 
of the dsramas in other ways, brought about, 
‘on the one hand, a paucity of virile and earnest 
workers in the secular fields of activities, which 
was principally responsible for the material 
degeneration of the country, while on the other 
hand, they caused the failure of the country to 
conserve and at the same time keep distributed 
among a large number of people the highest 
spiritual attainments, which henceforth com- 
Mie cite meniced to” be confined to a 
quences af fonse fesser and lesser’ number of 
mony between the depts, between whom and the 
aes, ot, life's people of the grihasthdsrama, 
tual and spiri- came to intervene a gulf which 
gradually became wider ; while 

formerly it was’ the arihasthdsrama that led on 
naturally to the next tivo stages, in which the 
spiritual masters were, as a matter of course, 
ready to take within their fold the newcomers, 
who had completed their first two stages which 
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were generally calculated to train their mind and 
body for the next stage: 


‘The consequence has been that at present 
there exist between the two classes a mutual 
mistrust and misunderstanding that have been 
hightened by the modern Western spirit. This 
spirit faithful to the methods of Western science 
appears to demand from the Hindus, ‘if your 
adepts in yoga, jidna and bhakti have treasured 
up the highest truths, let them come, preach 
about, and demonstrate before the unbelieving 
masses the reality of their pretensions, just as 
the modern discoverers of truths in the physical 
sciences, instead of munching their truths in 
caves or cloisters, demonstrate before the wonder- 
ing mases their discoveries in an intelligible 
form, or in their concrete and useful applica- 
tions!” 











Mhe acroplane or the gramophone, the 
telephone, the telegraph, or the steam-engine 
leaves no room for doubt in the minds of the 
‘ode. of people that the Western science 
enlason or phy. bas attained to a great height 
Sicat sciences radi- and is rising daily to higher 
sally diferent from heights, and that it is worth- 
piritu eatae, While spending time, labour, 

and money in learning the 
means by which the truths have been discovered 
and applied, ‘Thus the people fecl naturally 
attracted towards the sciences, which do not run 
the risk of being lost for want of learners, or of 
being confined to the fortunate few. There is 
much truth in these statements, which however 
miss a point that should be ‘considered. Are 
spiritual and physical sciences of such @ kindred 
nature that what can be demanded or applied to 
‘one can also be done to the other? ‘The answer, 
I think, should be partially negative, and 















partially’ affirmative. Let us turn to the 
negative pot ‘of the answer first. ‘The 
cultivation of the spiritual science is 


essentially an inner realization of spiritual truths, 
an uplifting of the whole man, a culture of the 
soul that tears asunder the veil that conceals 
from view the ultimate realities, a direct com- 
munion with the ultimate consciousness, of 
which the universe is but a manifestation. The 
Jearning of the physical sciences is not necessarily 
connected with the mental and moral nature of 
the man, and not dependent upon their 
uplift. A scientific man would not necessarily 
experience his mpral depravity to be an obstacle 
in the way of mastering the physical science, for 
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such a mastery has connexion only with the 
exercise of his intellect and not with his whole 
self. For this reason, a man cannot make much 
spiritual progress, even if he be put on the track, 
unless he purges his self of its evil qualities and 
worldly propensities. Next, as to the affirma- 
tive portion of the above answer, it should be 
stated that spiritual progress puts within the 
reach of the sddhaka certain powers, which may 
be utilized for spiritual benefit in view of the 
new vistas by which many things that are now 
objecta or guesses or doubts become matters of 
certain knowledge, offering grounds for the 
solution of many problems of the super-sensual 
world, and steadying generally his belief in 
many directions; while, on the other hand, 
these powers are standing temptations to use 
them for selfish, wordly purposes, or even for 
working positive evil for selfish ends, which of 
course bring sooner or later the punishment in 
the downfall of the sddhaka, This abuse of the 
powers, which is so very likely to take place 
unless the learner is equipped by an elevation’ 
of his self and his desire for spiritual life higher 
than the stages at which the powers can be 
acquired (specially in these days of absence of 
preliminary training given by the first two 
‘stages of life’) is one of the causes that make 
the adepts so very reluctant to admit as chelas 
any and every body that may be animated by a 
passing desire to be put on the track, Besides, 
it means, to the Guru, waste of time and much 
labour which could have been more beneficially 
utilized by him, if the disciple falls off in midst 
of his journey. This is another deterrent. 
Exhibitions of the powers constitute the 
demonstrations that are demanded by the 
modern spirit ; but these demonstrations are not 
altogether absent in these days, though they are 
liable to be misinterpreted or dismissed as pro- 
ducts of top much credulity of the spectators. 
But yet there are several accounts of such mani- 
festations of powers witnessed by the Europeans 
themselves with their characteristic observing 
habits, and sceptic attitude towards such mani- 
festations, from which it cannot be denied that 
the realities were otherwise than as the accounts 
describe them. I leave out of consideration the 
accounts penned by Indian writers as they are 
likely to be taken at a discount in regard to the 
present question. T have no space for quoting 
from the European accounts and suffice it to say 
that they relate not only to powers dominating 
the physique and the physical world, but also 
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to those over the mind, which constitute the 
peculiar conquests of the sédhakas and which 
fare but dimly seen through these occasional 
‘manifestations necessitated by the particular 
circumstances of each case. But as already 
mentioned, these powers come in the train of 
sádhana, and as they tend to be temptations on 
the path of the devotces, their proper place 
demands them either to be set aside, or utilized 
for further progress, but never to be used as 
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instruments of achieving selfish ends. But even 
these manifestations, occasional and few as they 
are, are very often disbelieved ; but they are the 
only material and visible evidences of the internal 
acquisitions of an adept ; and as such an attitude 
fails to rouse a spirit of systematic enquiry, the 
gulf separating the spiritual culture from the man 
of to-day tends ever to increase, though of course 
there are movements at work, feeble though they 
be, aiming to bridge it over as far as possible. 


‘THE CHITPAVAN PERIOD IN MAHARASHTRA. 


By “Rawanuyn’”. 


‘he year 1920 will be long remembered as 
the year in which India lost the late Lokamanya 
Milak, one of the All-India leaders supplied by 
Maharashtra, But the same year may. be said 
to have marked the close of what may aptly be 
termed the Chitpavan period in the history of 
Maharashtra. ‘To many readers of this Review, 
even the term Chitpavan may not be known, 
For the sake of these it will suffice to say, that, 
Chitpavan is the name of that community of 
Maharashtra Brahmans, to which the Peshwas 
‘of Poona and the late Lakamanya belonged, It 
is proposed in this article to give a short account 
of this small but interesting community and 
incidentally to justify the claim put forward on 
‘ts behalf in the heading of this article, 

People outside Maharashtra probably take 
Maratha Brahmans to form one homogeneous 
community, But this is far from the truth, 
There are in Maharashtra at least a dozen 
sub-castes among the Brahmans, ‘Though 
inter-dining is generally permitted among them, 
inter-martiages among them are strictly pro- 
hibited by inexorable custom. ‘The Chitpavans, 
Better known as Konkanastha Brahmans are only 
óne pf these dozen sub-castes. They numbered 
shout a lakh and quarter at the last census, 

As their alias shows the native place of the 
Chitpavans is the Konkan, the narrow strip of 
hilly coimtry that lies between the Western 
Ghats and the Arabian Sea, Tt would however 
appear from’ the legends prevalent about’ them, 











that, Konkan is not their original home, 
According to one legend Parashuram, the sixth 

~arnation of Vishnu ordered the sea to recede 
twelve Koshas (twenty four miles) westwards 
and gave the land thus reclaimed to the fourteen 
families of Brahmans, who had gained his 
favour by their devotion, ‘These were the 
ancestors of the Chitpavans. The Skanda 
Purana says, that, Parashuram conferred 
Brahmanhood upon sixty families of fishermen, 
whom he found near a burning ground on the 
West coast, and who. according to their own 
admission excelled in hunting, As they were 
thus purified at a burning ground. (fyareart ) 
they came to be known as Chittapayanas. Many 
present day Chitpavans naturally look askance at 
this account of their origin and interpret their 
castename to mean ‘pure minded.” A still dif- 
ferent legend has it, that, the ancestors of the 
Chitpavans were fourteen foreigners, whose dead 
bodies were washed ashore in the Konkan, and 
who were through pity resuscitated by Parashu- 
ram and endowed with the rank of Brahmans. 
‘The number fourteen in the above legends has 
reference to the fourteen sotras to one or another 
of which all Chitpavans belong, while sixty 
represents the number of the family-names that 
originally obtained among them. The latter 
have however now increased to several hundreds 
owing to the assumption by many Chitpavans of 
mew surnames, The above-mentioned. legends 
have naturally tempted many persons to specu- 
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Inte abont the country from which the Chit- 
pavans migrated to the Konkan and they have 
been variously assigned to a Phoenician, 
Egyptian or Jewish origin, None of these 
theories is however founded on undisputed facts, 
and bas no more value tban a fantastic, if 
interesting, speculation, 

However that may be, Konkan has been the 
home of the Chitpavans for several centuries, $o 
that they are better known as Konkanestha 
Brahmans, though admittedly there are 
Brahmans of other castes also domiciled for 
centuries in that region, ‘The Chitpavans appear 
to have lived quietly and almost unknown to the 
outer world for a long time amidst the bills of 
the Ratnagiri District, studying the Vedas and 
tilling the scanty and none-too-fruitful soil. 
‘Their way of life was simple, nay positively 
poor, as in return for the most strenuous labour 
nature would yield them nothing more than the 
bare necessities of life. The rise and fall of 
beyond the Ghats did not much affect 
. Even the great upheaval in Maharashtra 
at the time of Shivaji seems to have left them 
almost untouched, as no Chitpavan nome 
be found among those that took a pron 
part in laying the foundations of the Maratha 
Empire, Sometime previously they had been 
compelled by their increasing numbers to seek 
new habitations for their surplus population in 
the Northern Konkan, ie., the present Kolaba 
and Thana districts, Here they were forestalled 
to a large extent by the Chandraseniya Kayasthas 
from Upper India, who had migrated, to those 
parts several. centuries before. The latter bad 
almost monopolized the Prabhu Vatans in those 
parts and had adopted Prabhu as their caste 
name, The mecting of these two able and 
industrious communities set up a feeling of 
rivalry between them. It was further embittered 
by squabbles over social and religious privileges, 
which have not ended cven today, and which 
did not fail to produce a disastrous effect, at a 
critical period in the history of the Maratha, 

‘The credit of bringing the Chitpavans out of 
their narrow and isolated surroundings into the 
ampler political activities of Maharashtra, and 
ultimately of the whole of India belongs to Balaji 
‘Vishwanath Bhat, a man of, great ability and 
administrative capacity, Though his patronymic 
was Bhat (Priest), he was not brought up to the 
duties of a member of the priestly. class. He 
held an important position in the civil adminis- 
tration of his own district, but migrated. beyond 
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the Ghats in the closing years of Shivaji's reign 
to find new channels for his abilities and ambi- 
tion. He appears to have played a part of some 
importance during the troublous period that 
intervened between Shivaji’s death and the 
capture pf his grandson Shabu. He then 
returned to his native place, Shriwardhan, only 
to be compelled a few years later to flee from the 
tyranny of the Siddi ruler of Janjira, who held 
sway over the region, He was taken into seryice 
by Dhanaji Jadhav, a Maratha general, whom he 
induced to side with Shahu on the latter's return 
from Delhi, On the death of Dhanaji, Shahu 
took him into his confidence, and convinced of 

bility and devotion made him his Peshwa or 
Chief Mi ter in 1714- 

'This was a turning poi in the history of the 
Chitpavan community. The spectacle pf a 
member of their community rising by sheer merit 
to the highest post in the kingdom was a great 
stimulus to the others and inspired them to 
follow his illustrious example. Balaji and his 
successors naturally extended the hand of 
fellowship and patronage to promising members 
of their own caste. Many Chitpavan families 
‘thus rose to prominence during the 18th century, 
chief among them being the Bhanys, the 
Mehendales, the Rastes, the Phadkes,, the Pat- 
wardhans and the Gokhales. Not that pther 
did not re re encouragement from 
the Peshwas, The Scindias and Holkars among 
Non-Brahmans, and the Bundeles of Jhansi, the 
Panses and the chur Kars among Brahmans 
of other communities owed their rise to. the 
favour of, the Peshwas, and furnish shining 
testimony to the impartiality. of the latter in the 
recognition of merit, 

‘The achievements and failures of the Peshwas 
are a matter of history and need not be recounted 
here. No one can justify each and every act 
of theirs or deny that they committed some 
mistakes, But, whatever their detractors may 
say, it is certain that the advent of the Peshwas 
to power not only prevented the Maratha nation 
from degenerating into a second class power 
under an) easy, going and pleasure loving 
monarch like Shahu, but brought it to such a 
state of efficiency as to enable it to make a hold 
bid for the sovereignty of the whole of India. 
One cannot but admire the three successors of 
Balaji Vishwanath for the ability and steadfast- 
ness with which they strove to build up a great 
empire, It must be the regret of every patriotic 
Maharashtrian that the careers of the gallant 
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Bajirao T, his son the sagacious Balaji II, and 
his grandson the spirited Madhavrao I, perhaps 
the ablest of the Peshwas, were’ cut off in the 
prime of their lives. The Jast named succumbed 
to an insidious attack pf consumption before he 
reached the age of thirty, After these the meed 
of praise must be given to Balajipant Bhanu, 
alias Nana Fadnavis, for striving to keep the 
Maratha confederacy together during the last 
quarter of the 18th century and to stave off the 
dissolution of the empire amidst family feuds 
internal dissensions and the attacks of a foreig: 
and better organized foe. After his death the 
inevitable happened, the doom being hastened by 
the weakness and tyranny of the last Peshwa. 

Tt will be seen from the above sketch, that, 
for the hundred years that followed the accession 
of Balaji Vishwanath to power the political 
‘situation of Maharashtra was dominated by the 
‘Chitpavans, Other communities had of course 
their part and an important part in its achieve- 
ments, but the Chitpavan Peshwas directed its 
policy and inspired its undertakings. It will 
‘not therefore be amiss to style this period in the 
history of Maharashtra a Chitpavan period. We 
have now to sce whether the first century under 
British rule may also be appropriately called a 
Chitpavan period though in a different sense, 

‘The disappearance of the Maratha nation as a 
politically independent power gave a different 
tum to the activities of the Chitpavans, No 
Jaurels were now to be won on the field pf battle 
‘or of state craft. They at once took with con- 
spicuous success to English education wh 
become the sole avenue to distinction under the 
changed circumstances, ‘They’ filled a large 
majority of the posts in the edweational, judicial 
and administrative departments that were thrown 
open in the provinces to Indians. ‘They were 
soon in the forefront in the learned professions of 
law and medicine not only in Maharashtra 
proper, but in Berar, the Marathi districts of the 
Central Provinces and the Karnatic, In fact 
their success in these directions was so unique 
a to excite the envy of sister communities in 
various centres. In the Indian Civil Service 
also more than half of its Maharashtra members 
are Chitpavans. 

But striking as this success certainly has 
been, it alone cannot justify the claim to call 
the Hundred years ending with 1920 a Chitpavan 
period. ‘That claim rests mainly on the part 
played by the Chitpavans in the public life of 
‘Maharashtra in literary, educational and most of 
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all in political matters. They were pioneers in 
all activities in these spheres and are still in the 
forefront. ‘Taking literature first it will be seen, 
that, Chitpavan writers have laid the foundations 
of modern Marathi literature. Tt is a very 
strange fact that the Chitpavans did not contri- 
bute anything to the growth of Marathi literature 
till the second quarter of the 19th century, But 
they have more than made up for this inactivity 
by the galaxy of brilliant poets and writers of 
prose they produced during the last hundred 
years, To mention only a few names among: 
many, Gopal Hari Deshmukh, Vishnushastri 
Chiplunkar, $. M. Paranjpye and N, C. Kelkar 
among journalists and writers of prose, Kesha- 
vasuta,” ‘Vinayak! and Rev, ‘Tilak amoug poets, 
Kolhatkar, Deval and Khadilkar among 
dramatists and Hari Narayan Apte among 
novelists have won permanent places in Marathi 
literature, In historical research V, K, Rajwade 
sane and Khare have made their names by lfe- 
long and selfless devotion, A special mention 
must also be made here øf Mr, Vasudev Govind 
Apte, the creator of a humble but very useful 
branch of literature, vis., books for children, 
Even now a glince at the names of the writers 
of newly published books and articles in the 
magazines will show that a majority of them are 
Chitpavans. 

‘The Deccan Education Society of Poona has 
set a brilliant example of self-sacrifice in the 
cause pf education, The founders of this society 
and most of its prominent members have been 
Chitpavans. Vishnushastri Chiplunkar, B, 
Tilak, V. S. Apte, M, S. Gole, G, K. Gokhale 
and R. P. Paranjpye are names too well-known. 
fo require further introduction. Many other 
societies have been formed on the model of this 
society for the spread of education. and the 
Chitpavan community has contributed more than 
its quota to each. The Hindu Widows’ Home 
and the Indian Women’s University, which are 
unique institutions in the whole of India owe 
their existence to the lifelong zeal and selfless 
ness of Prof. D. K. Karve, another Chitpavan of 
note, 

Af we turn to politics we shall find that the 
Chitpavans were unquestionably. pre-eminent in 
this sphere during the century. that ended with 
1920. It was of course in the fitness of things, 
that, the community which was at the helm of 
the independent Maharashtra during the last 
hundred years of its existence should take to 
Politics with enthusiasm with the object of 
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winning back for the country’ its past glory by 
ways Suitable to the altered state of things. 
‘The political movement in Maharashtra owed its 
origin to the great Mahadev Govind Ranade and 
was taken up with zeal by  Vishnushastri 
Chiplunkar, Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale. Of these Chiplunkar is not 
much known outside his own province as a 
political worker: But he wielded a powerful 
pen and was fired by an intense enthusiasm, 
His writings aroused the rising generation of his 
time to the realities of the situation, and helped 
to sow the sceds of political thought far and 
wide throughout Maharashtra. His career was 
cut off in the prime of life. Otherwise he would 
have naturally become the leader of the 
Maharashtra, Nationalist party which was after- 
wards formed by Tilak. Ranade and Gokhale 
represented the Moderate School of Politics. 
‘These differences did not however become acute 
till some years aften the death of Ranade who 
‘was always acknowledged by all political workers 
as their Guru, Besides these four outstanding 
personalities D, A. Khare, N. V. Gokhale, Hari 
Narayan Apte and G. V. Joshi, the well-known 
student of economics, deserve mention in this 
connection, ‘The press was early recognized in 
Maharashtra as a potent instrument of political 
propaganda, and has been from the beginning 
largely in the hands of Chitpavans. Even now 
‘almost every well-known newspaper is edited by 
a Chitpavan. 

‘A brief reference is due here to some ardent 
spirits who were misled by a mistaken zeal into 
the paths of violence and political crime. 
Vasudeo Balvant Phadke tried to imitate Shivaji 
in the early seventies, was caught and died in 
jail, The Champhekar brothers startled the 
whole country by the Poona murders in 1897. 
Recently several young men were found con- 
cerned in a secret revolutionary society at Nasik 
which was detected after the murder of Mr. 
Jackson. Phadke, the Chaphekars and their 
‘associates, and the leading members of the Nasik 
organization were all Chitpavans. 

Politics in a country ruled by, an alien people 
is never a safe game, and the Chitpavans have 
not been allowed to indulge in it without paying 
a heavy penalty, Tilak was sent twice to 
Ranade was under aishadow for some time and 
Gokhale also was not without his trials, Tn 1897 
and 1908 many editors were convicted under 
Sec. 124 A and almost all of them were Chit- 
pavans. The violent spirits referred to above 
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either suffered the extreme penalty of law or had 
to undergo long terms of imprisonments. 
Besides these individual sufferings the com- 
munity a5 a whole has become an object of great 
dislike and distrust to the bureaucracy, and it 
has been the consistent policy of the latter for 
more than a generation to withhold government 
patronage as far as possible from its members. 
But to their great credit be it said, that the 
Chitpavans have never faltered in their duty to 
the motherland from fear of oficial disfavour, or 
sold their souls for a mess of pottage. ‘They are 
still in the forefront of every political movement, 
and though thereis at present no Chitpavan 
leader of the calibre of Ranade, Tilak or 
Gokhale, still their banners are worthily held 
aloft by leaders like Messrs. N. C. Kelkar, 
Khadilkar, Vamanro Joshi, R. P, Paranjpye, 
V. G. Kale and others. 

‘The above resumé will, it is hoped, satisfy 
the readers that in calling the period x74 A. Dy 
to 1920" A. D. the Chitpavan period in Maha- 
rastra the writer has not unduly elevated one 
community at the expense of or with injustice to 
other communities. I shall here refer to a 
simple but very significant fact which indicates 
how broad the outlook of the Chitpavans has 
been under British rule with regard to the 
country’s advance. While almost every other 
important community in Maharashtra has its 
separate organization to look after its special 
interests political and educational, the Chit- 
pavans have never attempted to start a similar 
organization solely for themselves, ‘They have 
from the beginning recognized that the need for 
the day is a desire to work for the common food, 
and that the interests of a single class or com- 
munity must never be placed before the interests 
of the country as a whole, 

I shall conclude this article with a brief des- 
cription of the present condition of the Chitpavan 
community. They arë to-day easily the fore- 
most community in Maharashtra in every walk 
of life, where a liberal education is a necessary 
qualification for success, Inspite of a suspicious 
bureaucracy they still hold their own in the 
publie-services and are at the top in the learned 
professions, in scholarship, in journalism and 
literature. With the steady spread of education 
among all classes it is not to be expected, that, 
they can continue indefinitely to dominate in 
these spheres in future, The number of literate 
men that these ean absorb is limited, and many 
young Chitpavans have already to eam their 
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livelihood by following other avocations, such as 
shop-keeping, tailoring, mechanical engineering, 
carpentry and even running tea-shops and small 
restaurants in the larger towns. “The dislike of 
the Government and the Non-Brahman move 
ment, which threatens in Maharashtra to assume 
the form of an unreasoning communal vendetta 
tunless wiser counsels prevail on either side, will 
also tend to drive them from fields, where they 
‘have won conspicuous renown, and which they 
‘will continue to hold for a long time to come, 
if only fair play is allowed. That the Chitpavans 
will have to tun in larger numbers to other 
Professions is not regretted by many among the 
community. For while government service and 
the learned professions confer conspicuity, they 
are not the paths that lead to wealth. The 
Chitpavans are to-day a comparatively poor com- 
munity. ‘They have not till now engaged in 
trade, business or large industries, in which 
fortunes are generally made, nor if we exclude 
the few Inamdars and Sardars, are they the 
inheritors of broad acres of land. Many 
Chitpavans who can look ahead think therefore 





that if the members of their community are 
‘ousted from their beaten tracks, they will have 
perforce to take to trade, business, industries 
and agriculture, wherein their intelligence and 
spirit of adventure will stand them in gopd stead 
and lead them to fortune, and the influence and 
power to do good that it brings. ‘That the spirit 
of adventure has not yet disappeared from them 
may be seen from the fact, that, they are ready 
to migrate to any part of India or even outside 
the country in search of better prospects. It was 
the same adventurous spirit of old that enabled 
‘one Chitpavan to win a flight-lieutenancy and 
another the Military Cross during the last war, 
and a third to rise to a membership of the Execu- 
tive Council in East Africa, ‘The Chitpavans 
have no commercial or industrial traditions 
behind them. ‘They have yet to learn the value 
of concerted action and mutual trust in trade and 
business, But the writer has no doubt that 
when compelled to turn to these, the Chitpavans 
will achieve therein the same success that they 
have won in politics and letters. 


TO THE EAST OF SAMATATA.* 


By MAHAMAHOPADHAYA PANDIT PADMANATH BHATTACHARYA 
VIDYABINOD, M.A. 


When I wrote my first article under the 
above heading and demonstrated therein the 
location of the six countries heard of but 
not visited by Yuan Chwang in a way not 
attempted before, I anticipated æ vigorous 
protest from some of those who had so long 
bound themselves up with the former view: and 
50 T have not ‘at all been surprised to see M, 





‘The first article appeated in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland in 
January, 1930. 





Louis Finot appearing with his criticism in an 
Article headed “Hiuan Tsangt and the Far 
East” in the October number of the Journal of 





fRren in the speling of the Chinese Pilgrim's 
zame, ME, Finot has. alied, the fernt eae Chea 
a3 _"undouhtedly inaccurate"; but as notwithstanding 
fic adverse French criticism, this spelling continues 
to Be adopted in English writing, 1 have i 
Proper, to retain it; T believe also that am a 
Tenudatoted hin fe inthe, study of the Chinese 

Gs (he Tate Me. Watters) is apparently © 


‘is own mother tongue, tam a foreiguer 
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the Royal Asiatic Society, 1920. But I regret 
very much to observe that the learned critic has 
done but scanty justice to my humble contribu- 
tion: it seems he has taken a superficial view of 
my contentions and has sometimes misunder- 
stood—if not deliberately misrebresented—mv 
meaning. 

Before proceeding to probe the critic's 
statements, I should confess at the outset that 
1 do not know French and read none of the 
French publications mentioned by M. Finot in 
his article. I submitted however my article to 
and got the support of the late Dr. Vincent 
A. Smith, C.LE.t—the then greatest living 
authority on the matter of Indian Antiquiti 
who might well have been cognisant of the 
French contributions on Yuan Chwang as re- 
ferred to by M, Finot, 

I do not think, however, that it would have 
benefited me much if I had gone through those 
French publications referred to by the learned 
critic—which, by the way, have served no doubt 
the purpose of advertising to the world the 
labours of the French savants, including 
Mr. Finot himself, in this direction, in the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula. To understand that there 
are certain principles underlying the transcrip- 
tion of Sanskrit words in Chinese or vice versa, 
itis not absolutely necessary to study M. Julien’s 
“Methode” or its improvements by French 
scholars: the appendix to Watter’s Yuan 
Chwang giving indexes of Chinese names in 
original, their transliterations and rendering in- 

is enough for the present purposes 
for a person like the present writer who has 
some knowledge of Sanskrit and of Philology 
the latter, let me remind M. Finot, had its 
development—if not the foundation—on the 
study of Sanskrit by occidental scholars. Not- 
withstanding our critic's efforts to show that 
Annam was Champi, it has not been proved 
that any other place could not have that name— 



































FIt may not be out of place to quote here a portion 
of Dr: V. A. Smi 
1919. "T agree 
minor points sre disputable”, Te may n 
Secret, T, hope, if I say that in the original (type- 
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and against those on “Ishangno- 
ns to be ight even if the etymology 
ei an exceedingly, Fett 
tmattter to me that the great antiquarian’ is mot now 
in the land of the living—in which case, he would, 
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which, as I have already stated in my previons 
paper, was an imitation of Champa in India 
(near Bhagalpur). 
I shall now proceed to show how careless 
superficial and unjust M. Finot has been in his 
criticism: while representing what I wrote in 
localizing the six kingdoms mentioned by Yuaa 
Chwang, he says: “Mr. P. B. V. (ie, my 
humble self) does not hesitate to brush them 
(ie,, the previous identifications) aside and to 
localize Hivan ‘Tsang’s toponyms as follows :— 
(1) Shit li chétale=Sythet, Skt. Srihatta 
(Assam) . 

(2) Kamolangka=Comilla, formerly Kar- 
ménta (Bengal) . 

(3) To lo poti="Tipperah, Skt. ‘Tripurapati 
(Bengal). 

(4) Ishangnapulo= Visnupur (Manipur). 

(5) Mohachanpo=Bhamo, formerly Campå- 

nagar (Burma). 

(6) Yenmonachou=Jambudvípa (Burma) 

Having thus shown in a distorted manner the 
keleton only of what I actually said on the 
identification of each of these countries, M. 
Finot has been pleased to conchide that “it is 
quite unnecessary to insist on the fact—evident 
to any informed reader—that the above equival- 
ents do not conform in any way to the present 
condition of Philology and are phonetically un- 
tenable”. 

As half truth is worse than untruth, a distort- 
ed presentation is worse than mistepresentation 
and in order that the readers may form their own. 
judgments and see how far M. Finot has done 
injustice to my humble contribution, I shall put 
here in brief what I stated in detail in my pre- 
vious article — 

(1) Shih-ti-chá-talo=Srfhatta (modern Syl 
het) :—(‘h’ heard* as pronounced like 
‘ksh') also spoken of as ‘Srikshetra’ in 
‘Tantra, as Srikshetra and Srihatta are 
almost identical in meaning, (vide 
pp. 3—6, including footnote—J, R. 

A, S. January, 1920). 
T beg to remind the readers that these countries 


were “heard of” but not visited by Yuan Chwang, and 
to quote what Dr. Rhys Davide his said i his 


























Preface to Watter's Yaan Chwang—"The names of 


places that the pilgrim Heard, in conversation were 





in local ‘dialects. In his transcriptions “the 
im would naturally therefore reproduce ae a rule 
the Sanskrit forms, bnt he knew Pali forms of ancient 
names and the local forms of modern ones", Preface 
tu Watters’ Yuan Chwang Vol. Ip. vi 












(2) Kamolangka=Kamalinka represented 
latterly by Kémlék in the old songs 
of Mayanimatf) and was probably 


identical with Karmanta (Kémti) 
(vide pp. 7—9 ibid). 
(3) To-o-poti=probably a contracted 


‘Chinese representation of Tripurapati : 
it might have other names too— 
*Tarapati’, "Dváravatí’ or even Sthala- 
watit (vide pp. 10—11 with foot- 
notes, ibid). f 

(a) T-shang-napulo=Ishinapura=Vishnu- 
pura (‘V’ pronounced almost inaudi- 
bly) modern Bishnupur, former 
capital of Manipur: might have been 
called Ishénapura even on account of 
its position N. E. from Samtata. (vide 
pp. 12—14 including footnotes, ibid). 

(5) Moha chan po=Maháchampá, whereof 
‘Mahé’ is an adjective; and so= 
Champi-nagara, ‘nagara’ meaning 
city, latterly Sampenago near Bhamo 
even ‘Mau Shans’ might be a remin- 
iscence of Moha chanpo (vide pp. 
15—16 including footnotes, ibid). 

(6) Yen-mona-chou= Jambúdwipa—wherc- 
of Jambu was pronounced in a 
Burmese corrupted form perhaps: 
Jatterly represented by “Tambu deepa' 
(Burma). (vide pp. 17—18 with foot- 
motes, ibid). 

From the above summary the reader will see 
that—not knowing Chinese mysclf—I have tried 
to keep my suggested names as close to the 
accepted forms as possible: and far from being, 
dogmatic in my assertions, I have given various 
suggestions of names for my proposed identifi- 
cations, and in the case of “Ven mona” I have 
explained how it differed from the Chinese 
form of “Jambu”, in the footnote. Ts there any 
Toom therefore for the diatribe indulged in by 
M. L. Finot? 

Next, the critic has been pleased to stigma- 
tise my paper as hardly successful from a histori 
‘cal point of view: “generally speaking”, he says, 
“a theory which pretends to overthrow an 
admitted one is based either on discovery of new 
‘evidence or ona new interpretation of the older 
‘one’. ‘That he has'seen neither of them in my 
siticle is regrettible; but a dispassionate critic 
would kave at least found the former, I contend, 
dn connection with those sbe countries in an 
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article that tried to traverse over a hitherto un- 
trodden Geld. 

Let me now examine how M. Finot has 
criticized my statement about each of the king- 
doms severally: I shall begin from the very 
beginning? vid. 

1. Shih-i-Ché-talo: If any body said any- 
thing of Shibli-ché-talo being Sylhet it was a 
mere assertion without demonstration : so the Te- 
jection thereof was of no importance. Superficial 
observers will not find any good similarity in 
Sylhet with Shihtichétalo unless they know that 
the real name is Srihatta a name still in use by 
the people, and a mere glance at the present map 
would show nothing of the ‘sea’ in Sylhet. M. 
Finot with his usual superficiality has taken into 
no account the fact, that only about 140 years 
ago an Englishman—Mr. Lindsay—had to take 
recourse to a compass asin the sea to steer 
through a lake of about 100 miles in extent to 
reach Sylhet from Dacca: that copper plate 
inscriptions about 900 years (at most) old make 
mention of Sigara (sea) as the boundary of 
grant and of ‘War boats’ in the kingdom of Srí- 
hatta, and that the name ‘Héor’ still in tise of 
these extensive marshes (that formerly formed 
one continuous sheet of water) is a corrupt form 
of Ségara (i.e. sea). 

Between the valley of the Prome and the sea 
en the other hand there is an extensive and 
almost inaccessible ridge of hills that made it 
apparently an inland kingdom, 

M. L. Finot has cleverly brushed aside the 
fact that the kingdom of Tharckhettara had be 
come extinct about soo years before Yuan 
Chwang visited India by saying that the dates 
in the native chronicles are of no value whatever, 
without quoting any authority in support of so 
sweeping a remark; and then with ‘perhaps’ and 
Sif’ tries to infer that the Urn inscriptions of the 
7th century recently discovered may be a single 
guide post in the d ‘Those who will go 
through Mr. Blagden’s article referred to by M. 
Finot (vide Ep. Indica RTI, 1913) will consider 
it a mirage rather than a ‘guide post” in respect of 
our ‘critic's contentions: the inscriptions ihave 
only tentatively been read and interpreted and 
there is not the slightest mention therein of 
‘Tharekhettarn, Nor docs M. Finot give "my 
proof that the urns so discovered could not but 

2M. Finot has begun from miz 
hump the ely pas aout elle he sea ase 


felt himself sure, and dealt wit 
in no onder at ail. Seah ‘mth the ter comizien 
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belong to rules of ‘Tharekhettra. Does he not 
know that the rulers of all and every kingdom, 
large or small, in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
bore Hindu names? Surely Prome was not left 
without any rulers after the extinction of the 
‘Tharekhettara kingdom, 

‘Now comes the question—which is the most 
vital one—whether the “North east” in the Pil- 
Brim’s record should not be ‘South east”. In 
saying that it must have been ‘South east’, M. 
Finot says, “this is not the only error of the 
Kind that one might detect in Chinese pilgrims” : 
but he has not supported his statement by quot- 
ing instances from Yuan Chwang or even from 
others; and then he adds, “one must not forget 
that what we have here is not a real itinerary, 
but a piece of information picked up by hear- 
say". The critic should not however forget that 
the pilgrim went up to Samatata—the contiguous 
‘kingdom—and that the information about the 
orientation of a next lying kingdom though 
gathered from hearsay could not be anything but 
correct. If this be condemned as incorrect, 
those about the remoter ones must be looked on 
with greater suspicion and why should then the 
antiquarians trouble themselves in localizing 
these kingdoms? Moreover, a devoted Chinese 
scholar like Watters fully cognisant of the ad- 
verse opinion of his precursors—could certify 
the correctness of the pilgrim’s statement about 
the direction. If it were wrong Itsing who ac- 
tually went to Shih-li-chitalo might well be ex- 
pected to have corrected such a misleading stats- 
‘ment in his immediate predecessor's record.* 

2. Kamolangka—M. Finot has admitted 
that the identification hitherto made has not 
been definite: and he puts against it ““Tenasser- 
im” with a ‘?* (vide p. 447 J. R. A. S—Oct. 
1920), This is against the former assumption 
generally made, viz. “Pegu and the Delta of the 
Trawadi"? (vide Watters’ Y. C. vol. ii. p. 189). 
Pegu had one advantage, namely it was contigu 
ous to Prome, whereas to reach M. Finot' 
‘Tenmasserim one has to take a frog-leap and 
cross over Pegu! Verily the “Waters are deeper 
here"’—so it would seem at any rate to those 
who would look about in a wrong direction. As 
for "Mr. P. B. V.” (i.e-, myself)—he does not at 
all imagine the waters as in anyway deep—but 

















“in my former article T have shows how Tesing’s 
description of his way from Nalanda to Shib-i-chátaio 
Supports the Ioention of the latter in Svihet (eide foot. 
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considers them easily fordable: The mention 
of Kámlák în an old poem at once indicates the 
locality of Kamolangka (Kamalénka) to have 
been where there is Comilla now.+ 

3. Tolopoti—Here our critic is rather in an 
uncomfortable situation: saying that it has not 
been located definitely he goes on to say that ‘it 
may have been situated either în the neighbour- 
hood of Ayudhya as Gerini thought, or at 
Lophburi as Pelliot suggested :” and he concludes 
by saying, "what alone interests us is the ques- 
tion whether Dvaravati corresponds roughly to 
Lower Siam and the fact is attested by the Old 
History of Tang according to which the “Water 
‘Tehenia’ Lower Cambodia is bounded on 
the west by Tolopoti. “Now, if by Lower Cam- 
bodia is meant the southern Half of Cambodia 
as represented in a modern atlas, we find neither 
Ayudhya nor Lophburi on the west or even 
northwest : and the western botndary is “Seal” 
rather than any land at all. Even if what has 
been quoted by M. Pelliot from the Old History 
of Tang is considered as authentic, I shall state 
here that there were many Dvravatist in the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula, as was already stated 
by mein the previous article. Moreover in 








kingdom of Tipperah has been shown as flourish- 
ing in that period when an era was founded 
there. 

4. Ishangnapulo—Here again M. Finot has 
misunderstood what I wrote, and has mis- 
represented my meaning: Professor Chayennes 
identified Ishangnopulo with Cambodia because 
there happened to be a king in that locality 
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named Tsénavarman—a little before Yua 
Chwang’s time. On this I wrote, “but the 
Jearned Professor does not state if the said king 
founded any capital bearing his own name, as 
formerly a kingdom might also be named after 
the capital but seldom by the personal name of 
s ruler.” M. Finot after quoting my statement 
observes—“If Mr. P. B. V. had gone through 
the Cambodian inscriptions he would have 
known that the giving to a new capital the name 
of its founder far from being an unusual occur- 
ence was the ordinary custom of the country : 
Isinapura is not the only example of it: we 
know Bhavapura capital of Bhavavarman ete. 
ec." T did not challenge the custom of giving 
the founder's name to a new capital, as even in 
Tadia, ‘Hastinapura’ was called after its founder 
“Hasti”: but I asked for a statement if a 
capital was actually founded by Tsinavarman : i 
so, then only would Isinapura be the name of a 
Kingdom. M. Finot has not stated if any trace 
of Isinapura has actually been found in the 
Cambodian inscriptions that he speaks of. 


5. Mohachanpé—Here is the real rub, ‘This, 
was Mahiichampa+ undoubtedly : but the pilgrim 
might have meant ‘Champé’ as ‘Maha’ is an ad- 
jective used probably to distinguish it from 
Champa in India, M. Finot is upset by my 
statement that there were other Champás in the 
Tndo-Chinese Peninsula than ‘Cochin China and 
Annam’ and although I quoted authorities in 
Support he appears to have held me personally 
responsible for the same and has used sarcastic 
Janguage with reference to my humble self: 
‘moreover, as is his wont, he has distorted my 
‘meaning; I did not say “Cochin China and 
Annam” was not Champt}: only, I saw no 
barm in stating that there were other places 
‘bearing that name, ‘The critic, however is sv 
confident of the monopoly of the name in favour 
of Annam that he has not cared to take into 
serious consideration the case of Champánagara 
{Sampenago) near Bhamo, fancying it probably 
something arbitrarily brought forward by me! 
‘He forgets that the information has been 
‘gathered from a Government publication. M. 
Finot- concludes by saying that as in the parallel 
list of Itsing Mahichampé was replaced by Lin-i 
and às that name (Lin-i) was never used by the 
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Chinese for another state than the Champá on 
the Annamese side, so Maháchampá could by no 
ingenuity be located elsewhere. But even here 
I suspect M. Finot may not be quite accurate: he 
has quoted no authority for his statement about 
Lini meaning the Annamese Champf only. 
Moreover, Mr. Beal who translated Yuan 
Chwang’s work from the original Chinese and 
so knew Chinese well, interpreted Yu: 
‘Chwang’s Mohichanpé as ‘same as Li (Syn! 
Vol. ii p. 200): yet identified Lin-i=Champ4 as 
‘Siam’ (Life, i. p. 133).* As regards Itsing’s 
parallel list I shall deal with it later on. 











6. Yenmonachou—M. Finot has put against 
it “Vavadvipa Java (?)” : but he is neither ac- 
curate in his transliteration (about which he is 
so very keen in criticising others) nor careful 
about the identification :—Yenmona=‘Yamana’ 
(vide Watters’ Yuan Chwang Vol. II, p. 189) ; 
and ‘Java’ lies far far away to the south, not 
even southwest. My interpretation has a 
plausible appearance and. is geographically 
correct.” * 


I should re-iterate here which was said in my 
previous article: starting from Srihatta (Shik- 
li-chitalo) northeast of Samtata the Pilgrim's 
informer stopped with southern Burma (Yen- 
monachott) which was southeast of Samatata 
thus he in a manner completed a circle: leaving 
aside these nearer kingdoms—all of which exist- 
ed in Yuan Chwang’s time—why should a person 
care to tell him about far off kingdoms lying in 
# parabolic line—many of which could not as yet 
be plausibly identified that way? 














T should also state here what is my honest 
conviction—but which may not be looked on 
with favour by critics like M. Finot yet T humbly 
hope it will be given a dispassionate considera- 
Yon. Ising has hitherto been looked upon as 
traversing five of the six countries as men- 
tioned by Yuan Chwang and this has made con- 
fusion worse confounded, ‘The only place com- 
mon to both is Shih-li-chitalo and after this 
Ttsing scems to have travelled over countries 


"Quoted from Dr. Takakusu’ Tising, p. 1 (Il) foot- 
note: De. Takanen dilere from Heal lew tat does 
Tot make the same allegation as pat forward by 30 
ran $ On this point 1 asked for the opinion øf Me- 
Tawscinko of the Archeological Department, Burma, 
and he wrote “your theory is that by Yenmonachou 
the Chinese traveller meant. the. sonthern halt of 
Barma. Yon are perfectly entitled to bold your own 
theory and T am not disposed to oppose 
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other than those enumerated by Yuan Chwang. 
My reasons are as follows: 

It is admitted on all hands that Itsing had 
read Yuan Chwang’s Itinerary before he started 
on his journey: it is expected that he took note 
of the countries visited und mentioned by his 
predecessor who was his contemporary. Coming 
only about 30 years after Yuan Chwang had left 
Tadia he must have found the names of countries 
in India and near about it almost identical and 
making allowance for the dialectic and personal 
idiosyncracys of both these Chinese pilgrims, it 
is expected that the names of countries recorded 
should be fairly identical. With the exception, 
however, of Shiltli-chétalo—which has been 
spelt alike by both—the other four countries 
show wide divergence" as will be seen from the 
statement below — 

(gan a Ising) 
Toiopoti (alapati), Stehopatl, Javapa, (ide 
Istangnopulo. Watters’ Vs C I, p- 189)- 
Monachanpó Pohnan or Fanan. 

(Aahichampá). Line (Chinese for Champ) 
‘The direction of one country from the other 
in succession among these five, is no doubt 
identical, in both viz. southeast and east : but un- 
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imself with such divergence and call thess 
“parallel” though these have at best a very 
analogy of sound! 
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like his predecessor Itsing seems to have crossed 
over unnoticed the intermediate country or 
countrics—as he did in his touring within India = 
for instance, while Yan Chwang noticed in 
detail cach country next adjoining in order, 
Itsing went from Nalanda eastward until he 
came to the great Black Mountain on the 
southern boundary of Tufan (Tibet) and said 
nothing of the intervening countries except 
merely as “eastern frontier” 1 

Tn conclusion T should respectfully ask those 
who might care to criticise this and the former 
article to take a sober, kindly and sympathetic 
view of my contentions. I never thought—nor 
do so even now—that I have said the last word 
on the matter. Let truth be found out, thought 

views be proved wrong. I beg again to 
invite the attention of the veteran antiquarians 
for working in this almost virgin field of 
rescarch wherein I have tried to locate the six 
Kingdoms: and if eventually all my efforts this 
way prove futile yet I hope they will have the 
same sort of satisfaction as the successors of a 
'armer in Æsop's Fable had—who following his 
direction dug the ground for hidden treasure, 
and though found none of it yet were rewarded 
with a richer vintage. 














Vide p. 9. Dr, Takukusu's Tising. T should state 
here that 1 could consult only Dr, Takaknsu’s Tsing 
wherein there i$ no Index (such as given in Watters 
Yuan Chwang) to show the original Chinese forms or 
transeription thereof, of the names of places mentioned 
hy Tsing, which would have helped comparison witi 


Yuan Chwa 
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India—A Bird's-Eye View. By the Farl 
of Ronaldshay, P.C., G.CSI, G.CLE, 
(Constable and Company, Ltd., London, 1024). 
18s, 


‘Travel in the younger sort, said Bacon, is a 
part of education, in the elder, a part of ex- 
perience. It has been both in the case of Lord 
Romalishay who may well be regarded as one of 
the most cultured Governors who have come out 
to India and one of the few Anglo-Indian 
administrators who do not regard the country as 
a land of regrets and of rupees and themselves 
as mere birds of passage. ‘Throughout his period 
of office, he tried to understand India, her vast 
stores of tradition, her numerous systems of 
thought, her culture and her people. If there 
Were more men in India of the type of Lord 
Ronaldshay there would be a better tmderstand- 
ing between the British and the Indians. ‘The 
former maintain in this country an insularity, a 
reserve, a hauteur which naturally serve as a 
barrier against intimate intercourse, with evea 
the educated classes. As regards the Indians, 
living as they do in an enervating atmosphere 
of political inferiority, yet conscious of a superior 
inherited civilisation, justifiably proud of their 
achievement in the realms of thought, naturally 
‘Keep to themselves, avoiding contact with the 
British when they can. Against this mutual dis- 
trust all well-wishers of the British-Indian 
connection must strive. ‘The circumstances are 
without a precedent in Indian history. ‘There 
have been countless foreign invasions of this 
Jand in the past, numerous conquerors have also 
in the past obtained sovereignty over the country. 
But it is the first instance of India being under 
complete foreign as distinguished from domiciled 
alien rule. ‘The earlier invaders settled down in 
India; their interests were centred in the 
country; they did not cast longing eyes towards 
Suez, where they would settle after they had 
made their pile; they became, for all practical 
purposes, Indians. It is in this that the 
‘peculiarity of the present situation consists. As 
‘a London weekly well puts it in its latest issue 
“We put on a morning coat to go to an official 
garden-party in the blazing sun, and we dress 





for dinner in the jungle. ‘There is little harm å 
these slightly snobbish idiosyncracies in. them- 
selves, but they have kept us farther apart from 
Indians than we need have been, and have 
contributed to our misunderstanding of the 
Indian mind. It is of great importance that the 
British in India, both officials and non-officials, 
should endeavour to modify this attitude, and get 
tid of the inherent distrust of the Indian, which 
is such a tremendous stumbling-block in the 
path af those who are endeavouring to bring 
about a better understanding between the two 
countries.” To the charge of reserve and 
insularity, Lord Ronaldshay at least cannot 
plead guilty. He used his time in India to the 
fullest advantage, trying to see and hear and 
understand, and the result is that he has pro- 
duced—in his India—A Birdseye View—a 
volime which may without exaggeration be 
described as th most remarkable in Anglo- 
Indian literature since the publication, more than 
a generation ago, of Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic 
Studies. It would have been quite easy to write 
a more attractive volume, filled with pleasant 
nothings, and with witty anecdotes, —which 
would have won many readers for the 
moment; but it is a work of a more 
permanent character that we have before us, 
It is full of penetrating observations ; there 
is throughout an effort to go beneath the surface 
of things; passages of great literary merit 
abound, and all that read it once will like to 
keep it with them and treasure it, alike for its 
thoughtfulness and for its” illuminating 
comments, 











‘The reader who follows the author through 
the twenty-four chapters of the book will come 
into contact with a personality of great 
intellectual vigour, and catholicity of outlook. 
As one reads, one wonders whether during his 
five years’ stay in this country, the late Governor 
of Bengal did anything else’ besides travelling 
throughout the country and storing up deep and 
Wide and intimate knowledge of the life and 
thought and culture of the Indians: And then 
One remembers that the entire administration in 
Bengal, in all its various branches, felt the im- 
press of a masterful personality, who himself 
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looked into the minutest details of Government. 
‘Phe book ought to provide an object-lesson to 
the hundreds of ‘sun-dried bureaucrats’ who, 
after scores of years spent in this country, retire 
with no more knowledge of the real India than 
they brought with them on their first arrival. 
Lord Ronaldshay provides us with varied fare; 
hie tells us all about the famous buildings and 
their styles of architecture ; he discourses with 
Knowledge the subject of the North-West 
frontier; the Ture of the primitive and jungle- 
life are the topics dealt with in two chapters; and 
a further couple of chapters are devoted to Islam. 
But the portion of the book which is most 
interesting—not necessarily likely to be s0 to the 
general reader—is that which considers the 
causes of Indian Pessimism. 

‘We have spoken of the literary skill of Lord 
Ronaldshay. Here is a passage, in which, after 
describing the life of the frontier official, and 
touching on the rugged landscape, he proceeds: 

“Closer acquaintance proves that they do. contain 

‘spots of marvellous beanty, where the views to 
ie obtained under different effects of light and 
shade are such as to stir the deepest chords 
of one’s aesthetic sensibility. Who is there 
indeed, among those who have experienced it, 
‘who will not testify to the indescribable delight 
of long days of glorious toil among the 
‘mountains, followed by night beneath the stars 
crowned with the golden glory of the dawn? 
‘The world slumbers, all Nature is at rest, and 
then there comes the firat faint stirring of the 
breeze among: the trees; the aft, cool caress 
pom one’s cheek as it passes by, a perfumed 
herald of approaching day. Slowly. the black 
draperies of night fall away. ‘There is no 
colour yet: all is black and white-with innamez- 
able shades of grey—a gint etching on the 
canvas of the sky—a marvellous ‘monochrome, 
The silence of the aight is broken; something 
Scnrries among the pines; the note of a bird 
trembles on the air, While one gazes 
Spell-bound the monochrome becomes irradiat- 
ved under the influence of a magic brash. The 
chilly whitences of the distant snows softens 
and glows pink and gold, {he dark shadows 
‘which veiled the mountains to the west cresp 
slowly down tothe valley bottom. ‘The trees 
become greet, the mountain torrents limpid, 
the smell of incense tises from olive-colonred 
tufts af wormwood, and from far below spirals 
of bluesgrey smoke rise lazily from the abodes 
of men. Day has come. 
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“Such is the wonder of the dawn. An artist may 
paint it; a master of words may describe 
‘but who can explain it? The material of the 
Picture is simple enough, crude, elemental 
substances for the most part—rock and stone, 
earth and conglomerate, humidity congealed by 
Jow temperature, wood and Stire coloured by 
chlorophyll, all tinted, perhaps, as a result of 
the effect af varying quantities of vibrations 
known as light waves; but the whole, when 
analysed by the chemist and the physicist, a 
mere collection of energy and matter in 
different forms. To the beasts af the field, 
and the fowls of the air it is this; to the 
primitive man it is probably tte more; but 
{to the man who has eyes to see and cars to 
hear and a sonl to feel it is something infinite. 
iy more—it is the far-off reflection of m 
splendour which is mot of earth; a token of 
the divine in man.” 

Tt is the literary artist at work here, and the 
two paragraphs quoted above are (in spite of the 
harsh jingle of ‘breeze’ and ‘trees') a fine 
specimen of sustained piece of descriptive prose, 
singled with thoughts that crowd into the 
reflective mind. But it will be a great mistake 
to imagine that these are mere purple patches, 
appearing here and there; the style of the whole 
book is uniformly briltiant. ‘There are inter- 
spersed throughout the book numerous shrewd 
remarks which bear evidence both of a very 
analytic intellect and of remarkable powers of 
observation, Lord Ronaldshay thus sums up 
the distinguishing features of Muhammadan and 
Hindu architecture. Tt may, of course, be possi- 
‘ble to quarrel with a generalisation so sweeping 
as this, but that there underlies a great deal of 
truth in it cannot be disputed: 

“As a general mulc the outstanding characteristic 
of Muhammadan architecture is its simple 
grandeor of outline, its purity, and its statek- 
‘ness, while Hindu architecture is characterised 
by an amazing exuberance of ornamentation 
and an elaborate intricacy of design.” 

Later, discussing the difficulty of making any 
generalisation as to what India is, the author 
says: 

© "Nor ds the contrast. between the peoples at 
each nd of the civilised seale tess striking tha 
that between the tropic Inxariance of one part 
of India and the sterile aridity of another, In 
‘the peoples of India îs to'be found an etimologic 
Pageant ‘epitomising the gradual growth nif 
civilisation through centuries of time. At one 
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fend of the scale are men of the fnest culture 
‘wlio have reached dizzy heights in the realms 
of speculative thought; at the other, men 
‘whose religion has not yet outgrown the stage 
fof the cradest superstition, At this end the 
how and arrow represents the highest achiev: 
‘ment in the domain of mechanical inventio 
at the other we are presented with the spectacle 
of an Indian scientist contriving and construct- 
ing apparatus of such ‘exquisite refinement? 
as to cxcite the astonished admiration of 
the scientists of the west." 

‘hese extracts should indice readers to go to 
the hook itself for many more similarly pregnant 
thoughts. But it is the chapters dealing with 
‘Indian Pessimism’? which are of the greatest 
value, and we may briefly refer to the author's 
observations on the subject. We think he has 
hit the right point when he says that to the 
Indian, life is a very minute episode in an 
eternity of existence. Behind the present, un- 
numbered lives stretch back into the dim and 
receding past; ahead lies an ever-expanding 
vista of lives still to come. ‘The idea prevalent 
among western peoples that life is the great 
present reality to be made the most of, and that 
the future that lies beyond it is dim, shadowy, 
‘and unrealisable—an abstraction, consequentl 
of little immediate interest or concern—i 
altogether alien to the Indian mind. ‘This 
typical outlook found expression in a memorable 
line of Tulsidas—‘Koi nripa houki hamahi ka 

‘What matters it to me who rules the 

Jand?” ‘The whole duty of man in this country 
has been summed up in the observance of the 
various religious rites, and owing to centuries of 
inherited tradition, the instinct of the average 
Hindu is one of indifference to this world and to 
Present existence: the eyes are turned upwards, 
in another direction ; the effort always is to get 
away and escape from the shades of the prison- 
house. Whether this mental attitude is sound 
or otherwise it is difficult to say; whether in the 
struggle for existence, a people with these tra 
tions can long survive we cannot discuss here 
nor can we panse to find out whether this other- 
worldliness has resulted in endowing the peoples 
with generosity, tolerance, kindliness, and the 
Other sovereign virtues. But that this is the 
typical Indian outlook cannot be questioned ; of 
course, there are notable exceptions, particularly 
samiong those whose pulses have been quickened 
and stimulated through contact with the life and 
thought of the virile West but the fact remains 
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that the Indians are essentially men of thought, 
and not of action. In the realms of pure, abstract 
thought, probably their achievements remain 
unsurpassed; but in action—that is a different 
story. Recently, a reaction has set in, and the 
Hindustani post, Akbar Husain, emphatically 
says 

Jab “Khub Kiya” ka koi maugé na nikala, 
Phir Kya? jo hui dhum fagat “Khub Kahi” Ki? 


“If your admirers cannot say “well done”, 
it is of little moment, if they say only “well 
said!” In other words, it is deeds done and not 
merely things said that should be the ideal in 
one's life. 

But, it may be asked, why need there be 
pessimism? Indifference, detachment, one can 
understand, but why pessimism? And it '$ 
doubtful whether Lord Ronaldshay is right in 
thinking that “pessimism” is the correct word for 
describing the Indian temperament. One has 
little difficulty, says the author, in discoveri 
the causes for “a certain submissive sadness” 
and ke mentions the physical causes first—the 
damp and heat-laden atmosphere of the tropics 
and the prevelance of epidemic diseases, such as 
plague, influenza, malaria, and he remarks that 
the fierce and unceasing warfare waged by disease 
against the people of India points clearly enough 
to the physical source of Indian pessimism. After 
discussing the malaria problem at great length, 
he proceeds to speak of the mental attitude of 
Hinduism towards human existence and the pro- 
blems arising therefrom; and it is here that he 
trenches on land debatable. Let us summarise 
his argument. An immense stock of patience 
a contemptuous disregard of time; an almost 
complete indifference to all external phenomena; 
a suggestion of indestructible repose; the 
doctrine of Karma, whose sombre shadow spreads 
far and wide, impregnating men’s minds with the 
germs of an enervating fatalism; a belief in re- 
incarnation—these constitute, if we understand 
aright, the diagnosis, according to Lord 
Ronaldshay. Of the doctrine of Karma, he says 
that it may be said to be the equivalent in the 
domain of morals of the modern theory of con- 
servation of energy in the physical sphere. After 
a profoundly interesting discussion of the views 
of the Upanishads and the various systems of 
Philosophy—a discussion into which we cannot, 
on account of limitations of space, follow him— 
the author is brought back to speak of the 
inherent pessimism which darkens the outlook 
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of the Indian upon life. But we may remark 
that the doctrine of Karma kas not this limited 
denotation; it is also a powerful incentive to 
noble action which will bear fruit hereafter in 
the Great Beyond. The path of nivritti, of 
quiescence, of non-activity is for the ascetic who 
has renounced the fever and the fret of life and 
passes his time rapt in divine meditation. Why, 
even the Bhagzwatgita, it should be remembered, 
is a clarion-call for the most active of actions, 
participation in War. And people are now 
beginning to agree, inspite of the haze of dialectic 
and mystic interpretations put by earlier 
commentators, with the point of view contained 
in the late Mr. ‘Tilak’s Gita-rahasya, that it is 
essentially a Gospel of Action. ‘Time and 
again, we find throughout Sanskrit literature, 
good action lauded ; the warlike hero deified and 
sung in deathless verse. It may be—we think 
it is true—that towards this carth, the average 
Tndian is indifferent beyond the satisfaction of 
his barest physical needs, but we are not 
convinced that pessimism or submissiveness, is 
the correct word for describing this attitude. 
But we must be content to leave it there. 

Tt would appear tingracious to point out, in a 
‘book so fascinating as this, some inaccuracies and 
misprints; but we do so exactly because the book 
is otherwise so excellent. 1724, and not 3723 
is the correct date when the Nizam acquired 
independence (p. 103). “Gugrat” should be 
cither Gujrat or Guzerat on p. 156. The name 
of the well-known Calcutta Magazine is the 
“Modern Review”, not “The Indian Modern 
Reviews!" (p. 178). On page 242, for “Moslems 
of Bihar”, “Moslems of the District” should be 
substituted “Supis” on p. 244 is an obvious mis- 
print for ‘Sufis’. On page 275, the well-known 
Jines “The East bowed low before the blast” 
were written by Matthew Arnold in describing 
the contact of Rome with the East, and not by 
Sir Edwin Arnold. ‘Pushka’ on page 292 should 
be ‘Pushkar ;’ ‘Gaimini? and ‘Pantangali’ on 
page 303 should be ‘Jaimini? and ‘Pantanjali* 
respectively. 

We shall look forward eagerly to Lord 
Ronaldshay’s promised volume on Hinduism. 
He always speaks with moderation and 
commands respect even when he provokes 
criticism. ‘Phe following words of Lord 
Ronaldshay may be commended to his country- 
men in India, as words of wisdom -—"*As a people 
we have ben all too prone to pass by with insular 
indifference India’s contributions to the progress 
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of the hunian race, not perhaps because of any. 
deliberately. formed conclusion that these were 
not worthy of our interest or our admiration, 
but because in India the performance of our task, 
immediately to our hand has absorbed the whole 
of our energies and attention. Let us lift our 
gaze from the ground immediately beneath our 
feet. Let us pay our tribute to the upward—= 
aspiring spirit which inspires the great master- 
pieces in her literature and her art. Let us, 
above all, render homage to the lofty spiritual 
ideals which have marked her progress as she has 
struggled forward up the steep ascent by which 
humanity, with halting steps, has groped its way 
from that long and brooding night of barbarism 
which lies behind the first faint light of civilisa- 
tion's dawn.” Noble thoughts, nobly expressed. 


ALJ. 


From Akbar to Aurangzeb. By W. H 
Moreland, C.S.I., CLE. (Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., London, 1925) 155. 


Mr. Moreland is perhaps the last of the race 
of the scholarly Indian Civil Servants who adorn- 
ed their profession by a deep and enthusiastic 
study of the people whom fates entrusted unto 
their charge for good or ill. It has undoubtedly 
Become notorious that the majority of the 
members of the present cadre of Civil Service 
possess neither the ability nor the ambition to. 
understand by patient study and research the 
multifarious aspects of human relations which 
confront them for immediate attention and 
decision. The unfortunate emphasis put upon 
political and racial conflicts is probably responsi- 
ble for the haste and muddle which characterises 
the administrative contact of the present-day 
Civilian with the common populace. Mr. 
Moreland was constrained to mention the 
Tumour in his earlier volume: that “the Service 
was said to have lost its interest in study and 
research.” All the more credit to Mr. Moreland 
for the exhaustive analysis he has presented, a 
result of great patience and research and erudi- 
tion. Yet we feel that in this, his complementary 
volume, From Akbar to Aurangzeb, he un- 
wittingly indicates the reason for the deplorable 
hiatus in the traditions of the premier Service. 

‘The volume under notice is a continuation in 
chronological sequence of India at the Death of 
Akbar. Tt is well to remember the dates. 
Akbar ascended the precarious Moghul throne in 
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4556, the year of the Battle of Paniput. With 
the genius for constructive sthtesmanship he 
consolidated and largely extended his empire and 
gave it a cohesion and integrity that was to keep 
it going for another 150 years despite the 
integrating influences of his successors on th: 
throne, Between his death in 1603 and the end 
of the reign of Aurangzeb (1707) intervene full 
one hundred years of momentous significance for 
the future of the Moghul rule. Of the economics 
of this period Mr. Moreland has written an 
interesting study. The author professes to 
chronicle the mediceval age in terms that would 
not be difficult of understanding for the readers 
Of the zoth century. His attitude in relating the 
17th century economic organisations to the 
axiomatic data of the 2oth century is perfectly 
intelligible, though we must say that it robs the 
narrative of true perspective. Economic institu- 
tions and administrative technique are the 
Product of environments and the attempt to 
express the economy of one age in the connota- 
tions of another is futile to a very large degree 
as it is destined to fail in true interpretation, 
We are not merely critical when we say that \ 
Moreland’s study fails in convincing the reader 
of the reality of the background which he has 
rawn with such consummate skill. His book 
purposes to be an exhaustive study of mediæval 
Indian economy ; his sympathies are well-defined ; 
‘his patience and industry unbounded and his 
scholarship and erudition commendable. But 
the reading fails of complete success because the 
story is visioned through glasses that deceive the 
eye and the criticism is directed in a pelitio 
principii fashion for the edification of the 
understanding posterity. ‘There is also a 
secondary cause of this failure. The author 
unduly ‘stresses the importance of external 
Commerce in the 17th century India. The em- 
phasis is, in a way, inevitable, for the only 
important documents available to a British 
historian are the records of foreign trading and 
commerce. ‘The Portuguese, the Dutch and the 
British in succession struggled for the mastery 
of the seas in the Hast, and the history of 
medieval India, so far as it is known, is a 
grouping of heteregenous material derived from 
travellers’ journals, trade accounts and shipping 
particulars recorded by the alien adventurers. 
Consequently: the word Adventure is writ large 
in contemporary diaries and records. But we 
can hardly blame Mr. Moreland for the prejudice 
in his documentary sowtrees—his researches are 
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monument to his industry; his keen desire for 
arriving at the substratum of fact and fiction in 
the records available to him evokes admiration. 
He starts with a handicap and the consequence 
is that his volume remains a sketch, a critical 
introduction. ‘The true history of medieval 
India still remains to be written by Indian hands, 

In the volume under notice the author treats 
of the gradual deterioration of Akbar’s adminis- 
trative institutions during the reigns of Jehangir, 
Shahjehan and Aurangzeb. He starts off with a 
detailed study of foreign commerce and shipping 
on the coasts of India. The description he gives 

the conditions of maritime trade is detailed and 
instructive, although his conclusions at several 
points remain to be substantiated and can only 
be reckoned as personal deductions. A conspec- 
tive picture is then given of the Indian markets, 
largely hypothetical in reasoning but with a large 
bias in favour of its probable truth. By easy and 
Staduial stages the narrative leads us to com- 
prehend the economic environments which sur- 
rounded the Indian producer in those dim, far 
off ages. The chapters on “The Economic 
Influence of the Administration” and “The 
System of Taxation” are particularly illuminat- 
ing. The author has skilfully collated his 
material and has attempted to steer clear of the 
dangers confronting a scholar whose sources of 
information are tainted in the sense that “the 
Indian literature of the period is written almost 
Wholly from the oficial standpoint” and the 
Dutch and English records, on whom Mr. 
Moreland relies, perhaps too indulgently, are 
un-informed in respect of the true condition of 














the ‘people in the interior. Perchance our 
{uthor’s dilemma is insoluble; it is likely that 
is 


efforts to show that “Ind 
century was an inferno for the ordinary man” 
Was coloured by his predilections in favour of the 
teory of economic progressiveness of the Indian 
People under the beneficient rule of the succeed 
ing power, vis., the British, However it may be, 
We do not feel disposed to quarrel with the 
attitude—it is at any rate natural—and recognise 
the essential merits of Mr. Moreland’s research. 
We can, without hesitation, commend kis From 
Akbar to Aurangzeb as a real and solid contri- 
bution to the literature of Indian economies and 
hope that it will give impetus to further research 


athe fascinating field of the history of mediseval 
indi 


dia of the 17th 
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‘Mysticism of East and West. By W. L. 
Hare. (Jonathan Cape, London, 1923) 10s. 6d. 








‘These “Studies in mystical and moral philo- 
sophy” as the author states,” are set forth in 
certain general branches as studies in compara- 
jon, from the carly Chinese to the 
various forms of Indian philosophy, to Buddhisan 
and the transition through Greck thought to 
Christianity. 

For reasons of his own, sections which could 
have been devoted to Egyptian, Persian and 
Islamic thought have been left, let us hope for 
another volume, comparable with this. 

‘The construction and the general argument 
could not, we think, be well improved upon, aud 
we suspect that the material has been care 
fully selected to support the optimistic philo- 
sophy held by the author, rather than to present 
a complete study, for, as he readily admits, the 
work of a full survey of comparative religion 1s 
work not merely for one man but for many. 

However this may be, the present volume 
Will fort an excellent introduction to this fasci- 
nating study of the spiritual science of past 
mankind, more especially for those who seek to 
understand the spirit rather than to become 
buurdened with the letter that killeth. Not that 
these essays are not scholarly: they are fully 
documented, but the writer uses his material, and 
docs not allow it to weight down his argument 
into the obscurity of redundant phraseology. 

‘We are introduced into the chief of the many 
forms which the art of mystical philosophy bas 
formed for the delight of the mind of educated 
‘man. From the Chinese and his communal Con- 
fucianism, his aspiration to attain the Tao, we 
come to the majestic literature of the Vedas and 
the Upanishads, and all the vast variety of tbe 
different schools of thought that had their day 
in ancient Hindustan. The elucidation of the 
true bearing of the adjuration to fight given by 
Krishna to Arjuna on the field of Kruckshetra is 
place in its true relation, that of a mental battle 
ground, and in this he relates it to the testa- 
mentary advice as to the putting on of spiritual 
armour, to “fight the good fight” The reason- 
„ing here, like that of Nietsche in later times, “is 
subtle and dangerous.” 

‘The diagrammatic settings given to several 
series of related factors are put in a form that is 
very acceptable to the students, and conducive 
to easier understanding. But we should not 














include “Right emotion" as being pendant on 
Intellect, as given in the diagram on p. 175, but 
rather as from “Feeling.” Even intellect does not 
give that orientation to emotion which makes it 
“right”, but if it be “enlightened” thea it 
guides everything, imparting unity and direc 
tion, in reason and morality. 

The discussion on Pythagoras is of peculiar 
value, as tending to elicidate the exact orienta- 
tion of the mathematical knowledge of that great 
teacher. We cannot forget that his contem- 
porary Greeks worked for “harmonia” in their 
art, and achieved by mathematical knowledge, 
which must have been well known to Pytha- 
goras. Greck mathematical operations were not 
carried out by number but by the development 
of form from form, in true analog? to the process 
of nature. Number is thus merely an identifica 
tion of steps in the rhythm of things, and cannot 
possibly be, in the modern arithmetical sense, thë 
originator. Number is relative, rhythm is almost 
absolute, the first step from it. 

‘The ending is perhaps unexpected, for unlike 
‘most essays on mysticism it stresses the social as 
against the individual emphasis, From a dis- 
quisition on “The unpardonable sin" which is to 
go against that which we know as truth in us, 
‘we come to the ethics and psychology of forgive- 
ness. This, suggests the author, is to-day a 
practical necessity. Looking at the state of 
Modern Europe, and indeed, of nearly all the: 
world who can gainsay this argument? 

We have read this volume with delight, with 
deep interest, and with not a little profit, It 
represents the labours, not of a few hasty weeks 
of scrappy work, as so many publications of this 
type sre unfortunately wont to be, but is 
evidently the outcome of long and serious con- 
sideration of some of the moral problems which 
confront humanity. 

In India, more perhaps than anywhere else in 
the world, is there suffering and disunity caused 
by the protagonists of different religions. If the 
careful reading of work by stich devoted scholars 
as W. L. Hare will help them to remove their 
misunderstandings, and show them how to look 
on the faith of another kind without intolerance 
and fanaticism, then, the labour will have been. 
indeed well spent. 

For we are shown the Truth behind the 
various truths, and that all the great religions 
teachings contain, when properly comprehended, 
different aspects from different views of the un- 
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teachable essentials that lay in all religions. It 
is true that what is best in understanding cannot 
be put into words, any more than the sunset 
colours can be captured and set down on canvas 
with dull pigment—at the best, and only in the 
absence of the real, can the work of the artist, 
whether in words or with paint, be made to 
faintly suggest the splendour of reality. 

Tn this study of the mysticism of the East and 
the West we sce the underlying unity, that 
shows them to be one, despite the flashy talk 
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that “never the twain shall meet” because if 
that were so, it would be for the same reason 
that two ends of an iron bar could not meet, 
because they are joined in the midst. 

We heartily rgcommend this excellent volume 
to all students, of whatever caste or creed, who 
with open mind and steady intellect desire to 
learn something of the beauty of the worlds’ reli- 
gions. Tt is a book to read, and re-read, and few 
Will read without great benefit. 

W. G. R. 
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The Indian Arms Act Manual; Law Relating to 
Press and Sedition; Copyright Act and Regisiration 
of Books Act. By Rai Bahadur G. K. Roy. (Hare 
Press, 46 Bechu Chatterjee Street, Calcutta) 1025-4 

Rai Bahadur G. K. Roy—who retired some years 
back as Superintendent in the Home Department of 
the Government of Indin—is wellknown as editor 
and compiler of the three very useful law-books 
enumerated above. The fact that each of them has 
passed throngh many editions is conclusive alike as to 
their value ond popularity. ‘The Indian Arms Act 
Manual, which has just appeared in a new edition, 
is abont the best text-book on the subject—systematic, 
welbarranged, and fully uptodate. This and the 
‘other two books are also tucidly annotated, the com- 
mentaries giving a clearly-writtes digest of the case 
slaw under the various sections, The volumes are, 
besides, enriched with highly informative introduc 
tions which give in a short compass the history and 
Scope of the enactments dealt with, The books are 
weltgot-up, and the three volumes compiled and 
edited by Rai Bahadur G. K. Roy should continue to 
old their wn aginst all rivals anù command the 
large circulation and wide appreciation they have 
justly enjoved so far, 




















‘The Workmen's Compensation Act. By C. N. 
Agarwala, Barat-lay, (Butterworth & Co, India, 
TAd,, 6 Hastings, Street, Calcutta) 1924. 
The Acl—wh 
into force on the ast ot July 


Work h come 


You—reproduces in 





en's Compensation 








the main the principal portions of the English law on 
the subject—with, of course, some important 
differences due to the local conditions of the two 
countries. An excellent annotated edition of it by 
Mr, Clow, LES—issued from the Pioneer Press, 
Allahabad—was noticed by us appreciatively in a 
previous number of the Hindustan Review. But Mr. 
Agarwala’s edition is more ambitious than Mr. Clow's. 
In it Mr. Agarwala oilers a work more on the lines of ~ 
4 systematic commentary than an annotated digest of 
Caselaw on the subject, He has fally utilized the 
materials available in English text-books interpreting 
the Workmen's Compensation Act—so far, of course, 
as they are applicable to the Indian Act, His Intro- 
duction provides an excellent conspectus of the new 
Act and there are several appendices containing much 
useful matter. Altogether Mr. Agarwala’s edition of 
the Workmen's Compensation Act should be found 


highly useful by employers; workmen, and oficials 
concerned. 
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Part of the Yearly Digest 1929. By R. 
Narayauiswamy Iyer, B.L, (Madras Law Journal Office, 
Mylapore, Madras) 1924 

Mr. Narayanswamy Yearly Digest—with 
hich is now incorporated Chitale’s Annual Indian 
Digest—is admittedly the most comprehensive and 
the most systematic digest of Indian and select English 
Cases, which is at present issued in this country- 
The editar has reduced digesting case-law almost to a 
science or a fine art. A list of Reports utilized, a 
fable of caves digested, aud copious cross-references, 


Iyer's 
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add materially to the value and usefulness of the 
Yearly Digest, and no judicial officer or lawyer can do 
without this absolutely indispensable work, 


Seventy-two Years at the Bars By Ernest Bowen 
Rowlands. (Macmillan & Co, Ltd, St. Martin's 
Street, London, E. C.) 1924- 

Mr. Emest Bowet-Rowland's memoir, called 
Srventy-two Years at the Bar, deals with the career of 
Sir Harry Poland, who has Jong been pre-eminent in 
the domain of law. Called to the bar in 1351, he acted 
‘as Counsel to the Treasury and the Home Office at the 
Central Criminal Court from 1565 to 1859, and he bas 
since added to the great reputation that he acquired 
in that and other criminal courts. Many of the great 
criminal cases of the past century are discussed in the 
‘hook, and their lessons unfolded. ‘The Governor Eyre 
prosecution, the Franconia Case, the Dynanitard 
‘Trials, the great Turf Frands, the Bank of England 
Forgeries, and other such cases, are fully dealt with. 
while the Rugeley poisoner, the Mannings, Constance 
Kent, Tawell the Quaker, the Lennic Mutineers, the 
Pirates of the Flowery Land, the Stauntons, Christiana. 
Edmunds, Wainwright, Lefroy, and Lawson, are some 
of the more notorious murderers who make an 
‘appearance in its pages. But this interesting book 
is not a mere record of crime and criminals. On the 
Jegal side the memoir covers ground of great interest, 
and the gencral reader will find abundant entertain- 
ment in the descriptions of customs and habits of 
bygone days, and the stories of law and lawyers, most 
of which appear in this work for the first time. The 
book should appeal not only to lawyers but to a much 
larger circle of readers, 











‘The Drama of the Law. By His Honour Judge 
Edward Abbott Parry. (I. Fisher Unwin, Ltd, 
Adelphi Terrace, London, B.C.) 1934. 

‘Those who have read with pleasure and profit 
‘Judge Parry’s earlier works om legal lore and advocacy 
Sealled respectively What the Judge Thought ond 
Seven Lamps of Advocacy —will torn with interest to 
his Jatest contribution to what may be called legal 
antiquities, entitled The Drama of the Law. The new 
treatise is an intensely interesting collection of 
sketches founded on the acconuts of sensational trials 
‘of the past, ‘The Judge traces an undeniable connec- 
tion hetween Stagecraft und Forensic Art, dividing the 
‘rials into vations parts—Tragedy—Comedy—Melo- 
drama and Farce. In illustration of his theory, he 
furnishes some interesting accounts, among others, of 
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the Tichborne Trial, the life and death of Charles 
Peace, a tale of Judge Jeffreys and the Bloody 
Assizes, some murder mysteries which have never 
been cleared up, and the tale of the “Ducking Stool.” 
‘These dramas of the law, always intensely interesting 
to the student of buman nature become real stories of 
life as told by the able and learned author of What 
the Judge Thought and Seven Lamps of Advocacy cam- 
piled from the dry and dusty records of the State 
‘Trials. ‘The book should command a large circulation 
not only amongst lawyers but the reading public at 
large. 


Thirty Years at Bow Street Police Court, By W- T. 
Ewens. (T. Werger Laurie, Ltd, 39 New Bridge 
Street, London, E. C. 4) 1924- 


Mr. Ewen’ Thiriy Years at Bow Street Police 
Court is not so interesting as cither Mr. Ernest 
Bowen-Rowlands’ Seventy-two Years at the Bar or 
Judge Parry's Drama of the Law. It may be because 
a police court does not offer the same scope and oppor- 
tunities as the higher tribunals. But there are never- 
theless in Afr, Ewens’ book some fne plums, which 
would be of interest to the legal world, 








Dramatic Days at the Old Bailey, By Charles 
Kingston (Stanley Paul & Co, Ltd., London, 1934) 
6d. 





Mr. Kingston has followed his success in Famous 
Judges and Famous Trials by the present volume on 
the romance to be met with in the law courts. 
Dramatic Days at the Old Bailey is a wonderfully 
interesting though gruesome record of some of the 
most famous murder trials that took place in the 
halls of the oldest Criminal Court in the world. Olt 
Bailey has witnessed some of the tensest human 
dramas, The famous judges who sit on the bench 
farnish an interesting link in the tragi-comedies that 
are unfolded before them, and one of the most striking 
fof the figures has been Justice Darting whose 
ingenious wit and delightful perking humour never 
failed to relieve the most testy atmosphere. Crooks 
and Criminals of almost every nationality appear in 
Mr. Kingston's pages and jt i n most interesting 
account of the psychology of the bench, the bar and 
the dock in moments the most tense and grave in 
human activities, ‘The book will asstiredly make a 
large appeal both to the advotates and the laymen 
the adventures related herein form a romantic setting, 
to the stories of the underworld which the fanciful 
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‘sensationalism of fiction can hardly hope to surpass. 
An exceedingly readable and interesting book, 





EUROPEAN HISTORY: ANCIENT AND 
MEDIÆVAL. 


History ol ihe Later Roman Empire. By J. p 
Bury, 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd, St Martin's 
Street, London) 1923 

In 1889, Professor Rury published his Later Roman 
Empire, which has long been ont of print. He has 
‘how rewritten and considerably added to his earlier 
ook which may: now justly claim to be regarded as a 
Hew work. Among liviog British historians there is 
admittedly no one more competent to be the historian 
of this period—from the death of Theodosius I to the 
death of Justinian—and there can be no higher praise 
than the statement that these two volumes covering 
‘more thin nine hundred and sixty pages are fa 








worthy of Prof. Bury's deservedly high repatation. Of 
clarity oF tought, accuracy of statement, masterly 
handling of intricate details, frecdom from pedentry, 





‘and fairness, this took is a model. Professor Bury's 
splendid edition of Gibbon is a monument of industry 
and learning, and the present book seeks to relate, 
With more information than was available to Gibbon, 
the aubject-matter of his chapters 294. It is 
impossible to speak too highly of the brilliance with 
which Prof. Bury narrates the reign of Justinian. It 
fs not possible to adequately characterize the book in 
A short notice, Sufice it to say that it is a great work 
Which considerably adds to the debt which all 
scholars owe to, the -patient Iearning anil scholarship 
of Prof, Bury, who kas justly come to be regarded as 
A master of the subject. The first volume, concerned 
With “The German Conquest of Western Europe,” has 
A very special value owing to the paucity of informa- 
tion which is available about this period. Professor 
Bury has bad to piece together his story from frag- 
ment, chronicles, and incidental references in poets, 
thetoricians, ond theologians. ‘The second volume, 
devoted to “The Age of Justinian," hss not the same 
Advantage, for there is already « considerable body of 
history, both ancient and modern, which can be con- 
sulted. But the author believes, nevertheless, that 
dere also he bas been able to be of service, by pro 

iding a fuller account of the events of the reign of 
Justinian than’ is to be found in any other single 
work, ‘The second volume which is a complete record, 
Of the life and times of Justinian is naturally the more 
interesting of the two volumes in which Professor 
Bury has presented his monumental treatise, for it is 
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the reign of this monarch—which next to that of the 
founder of Constantinople—stands out in prominent 
relief amongst the Byzantine Emperors, Taken as a 
Whole Professor Bury’s History of the Later Roman 
Empire will tong old its own as the one great work 
‘on the period it cofers aud no student of the subject 
can afford to neglect it, It should find a worthy place 
fon the shelf alongside Professor Bury's edition of 
Gibbon. 


The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol I, Reypt 
‘ond Babylonia to 153o B. C. (Cambridge University 
Press, Fetter Lane, London, B. C) 1933. 

Among the Cambridge University Press's many 
titles to the gratitude of scholars are the several 
historical series which they have published—the 
Cambridge History of English and American Litera- 
ture, the Cambridge Modern History, the Cambridge 
Mediaeval History, the Cambyidge History of India, 
te Cambridge History of British Foreign Poliey—to- 
‘mention a few of the most familiar ones. ‘The names 
of the leading men in charge of the various series— 
Sir Adolphus Ward, Lord Acton, Prof. Rapson, Dr, 
Gooch, are an ample guarantee of the accuracy and 
trustworthiness of the volumes. 'The first volume of 
Jatest addition to these—the Cambridge Ancient 
History—is before us, and we accord a very warm 
welcome to it, This series, which will be complete in 
ight volumes, is being published under the competent 
guidance of Prof. Bury, Dr, S. A. Cook, and Mr. 
F. E. Adcock. Their intention is to earry the history 
vp to ihe victory of Constantine the Great in 324 A. Diy 
subsequent story being taken up by the already 
Published Medieval History. The volume before ws 
is divided into seventeen chapters, cach entrasted to 
© specialist. The subjects dealt with are of such 
varied interests as Primitive man in Geological Time 
(written by Professor Myres, whose fascinating “Dawn 
£ History” is one of the best volumes in the Home 
University Library); Exploration and Excavation, by 
Professor Macalister of Dublin; The Semites by Dr. 
Cook the PreDynastic Period of Rgypt by Prof. Peet 
the Union of Egypt by Dr. Hall of the British 
‘Musenm; Barly Babslonia by Professor Langdon of 
Oxford; Hamurabi by Mr. R. C. Thompson, Early 
Aegean Civilisation by Mr. A. J. N. Wace. Te will be 
scen thus that in this also the plan already familiar 
to us in the earlier series has been adopted. While 
this scheme has its advantage, in that each section i 
treated of by a recognised speciglist, there is obviously 
a tack of continuity and coordination, This defect is 
most of all noticeable in the Cambridge History of 
Literature. In dealing with Ancient History, howevēr, 
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there can be no doubt that this is the only satisfactory 
plan that could have been adopted. ‘The subjects are 
so numerous, the details are so intricate, so much 
specialised knowledge is necessary that it was 
‘obviously impossible for any one individual to under- 





take the compilation of a history of anything like the” 





bulk ond fullness of the present volume, Into the 
details of historical research and the many contro- 
versies of surpassing interest to the specialist, we do 
not for obvious reasons enter, in this brief notice. 
When completed, the whole series will be an abiding 
‘monument of patient, painstaking, honest, historical 
esearch, and it will be the one indispensable work for 
study and reference on Ancient Kuropean History. 
We shall watch its progress with interest and, in the 
‘meantime, we commend the first volume of this 
scholarly and monumental work to students of the 
subject. 


The Ancient Egyptians. By G. 
(Harper and Brothers, 45 Albemarle Street, London) 
New and Revised edition 1923- 


‘The Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
London published in 1917 a volume dealing with the 
remains of the earliest inhabitants of Egypt and 
suggesting how the new observation might be correlated 
with the history of miankind elsewhere. The volume 
before us is a revised edition of that book, brought 
thoroughly uptodate, in several instances modify- 
ing and elaborating his earlier arguments and may 
be regarded as to all intents and purposes a new 
work, It is an account of the Kyyptians of the misty 
past which is revealed by the investigations of the 

traces to their 














Nile valley, and attempts to 
correlate his facts with the great racial movements 
in the neighbouring countries, He also reveals how the 
Rgyptians inaugurated a higher civilisation—particular- 
1y in hastening the end of the Stone Age by introducing 
the use of metals, and be introduces ws to the remark- 
able discoveries at Luxor. There are two points which 
fhe author repeatedly emphasises; frst, that the 
essential” elements of civilisation really originated in 
Reypt—namely agriculture and irrigation, the workings 
cof metals and the weaving of linen, the arts of the 
carpenter anid the stonemason, architecture and ship- 
building, the first measurement of the year and later 
the substitution of the solar calendar for the cruder 
Junar calendar and the rough estimate of the year 
based upon the Nile flood, the art of writing, social 
customs anid principles of organisation, methods of 
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administration and principles of government, the 
kingship, religions beliefs and ritual, magic, clothing 
and jewellery, and scores of other arts, practices, and 
beliefs covering the whole range of human activities 
Which it is customary to call civilisation. Prof. 
Smith's second point is that the Neolithic culture 
(comprehending its agriculture, domestication of 
animals, its pottery and linen, its burial customs, the. 
forms of its implements) was derived, directly or 
indirectly, from Egypt and that its stone monuments 
Were copied from those built i Egypt not- earlier than 
the sixth dynasty, Tt ís ‘book written in language 
Which can be easily understood even 'by the layman and 
is of absorbing interest to all students of ancient civili- 
sations. Though all the theories propounded in it may 
Hot be unreservedly aceepted by scholars, nevertheless 
it deserves attention as a scholarly ond thought 
provoking work 











The Origin of Tyranny. Ny PLN. Ure (The 
Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, 
B,C) 1923. i 

In the history of Greece the seventh and sixth 
centuries before Christ are generally known as the 
Age of Tyrants. The common opinion hitherto has 
been that the pẹvalence of tyranny waè in some 
Way connected with the iriventioi of coinage, Tn the 
present bosk Professor Ure maintains, however, thit 
the evidence points’ to wider conclusions, namely thut 
the seventh and sixth century Greek Tyrants were the 
first men in their various cities to realise the political 
possibilities af the new conditions created by the intro- 
duction of the mew coinage, and that to a large extent 
they owed their position as tyrants to a financial or 
commercial supremacy which they had already 
established before they attained to ‘supreme political 
power in their several states. Professor Ure divides 
his book into ten chapters, dealing with Athens, 
Samos, Egypt, Lydia, Argos, Corinth, Rome, 
Ephesus, Leontini, Megara and Cumae, the Capitalist 
Despots of the Age of Aristotle, There are forty-six 
illustrations of vases, ships, wheels, coins, tablets 
which greatly add to the value of the book, as algo. do 
several appendices dealing 
Athenian Sea-Power, Atheni 
Rome, Ibis of course possible that Tater résdarely'may 
upset some of Prof. Ure's conclusions, but his aright 
‘ments are convineing on the basis of the data avail- 
able so far and his book deserves careful consideration 
at the hands of those engaged in research work on the 
subject dealt with. Professor Ure's hook is not intended 
for laymen, and it is primarily meant for students of 
research in Ancient Grock history: Rt its wealth of 
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illustrations will enable it to makean effective appeal 
to the general reader as well. 


‘The Hellenistic Age. By J. B. Bary, E-A. Barber, 
Edwin Bevan, and W. W. Tarn, (Cambridge University 
Press, Fetter Lane, London, E. C.) 1933- 

It is significant that the growing unpopslarity of 
Classical Studies in English centres of education shoald 
synchronise with the publication of a large number of 
well-written, popular, bat thoroughly reliable books 
dealing with various aspects of Greek and Latin 
Cukture. ‘This is of course as it should be. Ali modern 
European cultures are the direct or indirect children 
(Of the classical ones and it is right that the attention 
Of the public should, in one busy generation, be 
Frequently drawn to the sources of all that is great 
im western literature, and politics and systems of 
thought, As formal dry subjects of study, Greek and 
Tatin are no longer as important as in the age of 
Browning's Grammarian; Latin is mo more ‘the uni 
versal tongue," Tt is, therefore, all the more desirable 
that a general knowledge of all that is good and 
noble in the classics should be diffused; we know of 
tip stronger stimulus to generous action and no surer 
antidote to intellectual arrogance or torpor than the 
classics, Among the books that bave recently 
oppeared, a high ploce should be assigned to the 
Hellenistic Age, under which comprehensive title are 
‘grouped together four essays dealing respectively with 
the Hellenistic Age and the History of Civilisation by 
Prol: Mary, Alexandrian Literature hy Mr. Barber, 
Hellenistic Popular Philosophy by Dr. Bevan and the 
Sorial Question in the Third Centary by Mr. Tarn, 
‘These papers ate oll popularly written and will amply 
repay perasal. ‘They are from the pen of masters of 
the subjects dealt with and though micant for popular 
reading are nonetheless sound and scholarly and 
Should make a wide appeal But while the studied 
avoidance of technicalities and Incidity of treatment 
should secure for these excellent essays a wide 
ending public, they should also encourage young 
scholars in research work in one of the most interest 
ing periods of ancient European history. 

















‘Our Hellenic Heritage. By H. R. James, = vols 
(Macmillan & Co.,ltd., St. Martin's Street, London) 
194. 

Mr, James’ Hellenic Heritage is a most excellent 
cumpendiun for popular reading. ‘These two volumes 
are diferent in design and execution from the 
Hellenistic Age, noticed above. Principal James, who 
ds so gratefully remembered in India by two genera- 


tions of students, is an accomplished classical sebolar 
with a rare gift of expressing himself in tucid 
language. He bas divided his book into four parts, 
dealing respectively with the great epics; the struggle 
with Persia; the splendonr and fall of Athens and the 
iding Splendour. The aim of this book, in the 
‘words of the author, is to bring together just so much 
of the clements of Greek legend and history as should 
be the possession af everyone horn into the civilisation 
which is called European. The two volumes together 
(dealing as they do with the exploits of Achilles and 
‘Odysseus, with the Greek story of the great deliverance 
from the dread of Persian despotism, with the meridian 
slory of the Athenian constitution, and with Greek 
achievements in drama, history, philosophy, arci- 
tecture and sculpture) form an admirable course of 
Hellenic studies and to a large extent compensate for 
the decline of the firsthand study of Greek. The 
‘numerous illustrations, maps and plans help to make 
the volames all the more useful for purposes of study. 
Principal James well puts it, that the story of the 
rise and fall of the Athenian power will always be one 
ff the most vivid chapters in human history and one 
‘of the most instructive; and the inheritors of Greek 
culture and civilization have in it a personal concern. 
But apart from them even races and. peoples who are 
not culturally the direct descendents of the Ancient 
Greeks should study Mr. James’ Hellenic Heritage, for 
it is a sound and scholarly—withal highly’ interesting 
exposition of the history and achievements of the 
‘old Greeks in vations spheres of activities, with whicl 
the modern Asiaties are no less concerned than the 
western nations. A notable feature of Mfr. James! book 
is the excellent illustrations and welldrawn map, 
Which materially enhance the valie of the lettere 
press. We know of no better book for popalar reading 
‘of all that yet stands for “the glory that was Greece" 
than Mr. James’ Our Hellenic Heritage, 











Mediaeval Contributions to Modern Civilisation 
Lectures Rdited by Prof. F.J. C. Hearnshaw, (George 
G. Harap & Co, Iad, Parker Street, Kingsway, 
London, W. C. 3) 1903. 

The lectures collected in this volume were 
originally delivered in 193, as part of the general 
scheme of public lectures at King's College, Londoni 
they were planned by Professor Hearnshaw, and the 
callatorators were teachers of the King’s, University 
and Bedford Colleges. As we progress onwards, again 
and again we tarn back and gaze wistfully into the 
ages that are fast receding from view. The brave 
music of a distant drum induees ns to imagine that 
there was in the byegone generations nothing bat 
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plenty and sunshine. A closer and exacter study 
reveals, however, plenty of dark patches, years of 
hardship and of privation, many wrong terns taken 
and the right path avoided. . But the past is always a 
helpful guide to the future, jast as in many ways it 
possesses the sccret of the present. It is to Middle 
Ages that Europe owes her present civilisation. The 
present volume, dealing as it does with various depart- 
ments of knowledge, should be welcomed by all who 
cate to know and judge aright the foundations om 
which existing European institutions are built. The 
subjects dealt with are of great importance and 
varied. interest as the characteristic features of the 
Middle Ages; the Religious Contribution of the Midile 
Ages; Philosophy; Science; Art; the Middle Ages in 
the Lineage of English Poctry; Edacation; Society 
Reonomnics and Politics. Dr- Hearnsbaw begins his 
brilliant introduction by discussing and adopting Lerd 
Morley's famous test of worth in history: "I do not 
in the feast want to know what happened in the past, 
except as it enables me to see my way more clearly 
through that which is happening today." This is 
the test which each lecturer applies to his lecture in 
this book; this imparis to cach lecture a living 
human interest which makes it a very nsefal contri- 
bution to contemporary thought. As a carefal and 
systematic exposition by specialists and experts of the 
elements in modern European culture which owe their 
rise to the Middle Ages, the book is one deserving of 
serions consideration. 


Social and Political Ideas of Middle Ages. Kdited 
by P. J. C. Heamshaw (George Harrap & Con, Lai, 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W. C. a) 1923- 

‘The lectures comprised in this volume were 
delivered on practically the same principles as those 
in the volume noticed above, only the personal tooch 
ds more in evidence in these later pages, The cight 
lectures deal with Mediaeval Fotitical Thought, St. 
Augustine, John of Salisbury, Tbomas Aquinas, Dante, 
Pierre Du Bois, Marsilio of Padua and Jobn Wycliffe. 
‘his volume is further enriched by bibliographies on 
the subjects of all the lectures. We can never bave 
too many of books like this, as they present to the 
Jay reader lucidly and succintiy the main idess of some 
tending mediaeval thinkers in the sphere of political 
and social theory. The contributions brought together 
in this volume not only contain material indispensable 
for a clear understanding of the Middle Ages bat also 
Provide a historical background for the study of 
modern problems, ‘This and the previous volume, 
taken together, offer the best popular sketch of 
‘mediaeval European culture. 





Aspects of the Hallag Renaissance By Rachel 
Annand Taylor, ‘crea Rice Tay St Maria's 





contributes a Preface, “as well as a startling one; it 
bas worth, because it is based on real knowledge, 
conceived with real fecling, and expressed with rich 
and often exquisite power of knowledge," This, 
coming as it does from Professor Murray, is wn- 
doubtedly very high praise, but it is praise which is 
thoroughly well-merited, for Mrs. Taylor has succeeded 
in bringing afresh before us the period of the 
Renaissance with all its beauty and zest of life, ite 
fiery pursuit of knowledge, its fine arts, its chivalry, 
its religious awakenings. A movement which was so 
many-sided in itself, so widespread in its influences 
and so momentous in its results can be adequately 
described only by one whose intellectual temperament 
is sympathetic towards it and indeed akin to that of 
‘the people of those spacious days, The author writes 
with fine insight and great charity of judgment; she 
has a rich vocabulary which sbe wields with singular 
charm, and we bope ber book will receive the 
appreciation it 40 richly merits as a most vivid and 
graphic sketch of the renaissance in Italy. 


Landmarks in Armenian History. Dy Hylton I 
Dale (Lawrence House, Enfield, Middlesex, ngland) 
1933 


Mr. Dale's Landmarks in Armenian History is a 
litte compilation mentioning in chronological order 
the chief events beginning from 1000 B. C, to 1920 A. D. 
Ik i a record of great hardships endured with great 
courage and patience; indeed there was hardly any 
considerable period daring which Armenia enjoyed: 
unbroken peace. It is a useful publication which 
students of Armenian history will ike to keep for 
ready reference, for which purpose it is intended, In 
the absence of any up-to-date history of Armenia, the 
‘pamphlet will be found highly useful. Te is interesting 
to note that the first periodical in Armenian was 
issued, of all places, from Madras 








RCONOMICS. 
The Problem of the Rupee by B. R. Ambedkar (P. S- 
King & Son, Ltd., London, 1923). 355: 


Mr. Ambedkar is a diligent student of monetary 
history. He has delved deep into the records of 
Indian currency for the last century and presented in. 


= 
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The Problem of the Rupee a conspective survey of 
the events and circumstances which led up to the 
monetary debacle of 1891-3. The anthor's elucida- 
tion of ‘historical events im the currency world of 
India is impartial, jodiecious and forcefel. He bas 
atfempted to get behind the policies and practices of 
the day in order to reach the fundamentals. that 
prompted each apecific step. Mr. Ambedkar criticises 
severely the predatory commercial instinet of the Rast 
India Company and holds it responsible for preventing 
India from adopting sound methods in currency. The 
Company as a trading concern loved gold and silver; 
‘the mercantilist ideas were still holding the field. 
‘The Directors looked askance at the development of 
indigenous banking institutions lest these become 
rivals. ‘The result has been an era of stipshod policy, 
awkward measures, vacillation between silver and gold 
and the final impasse after the demonetization of 
silver, Various opportunities for placing the currency 
fon a sounder basis were lost—which meant, in the 
opinion of our author, an adoption of the pare gold 
standard. Mr, Ambedkar accuses the Government of 
the day for criminally forcing silver on India; Prof. 
Camion, in a foreword, indicates the reasons which 
Jed to the domination of silver:—"It seems mach more 
likely hat ailver owes its position in India to the 
decision which the Company made before the system 
oL standard gold and token silver was accidentally 
evolved in 1816 in England, and Jong before jt was 
understood: and that the position has been maintained 
mot because Indians disliked gold, tut because 
Europeans like it so well that they cannot bear to part 
with any of it 

















Interesting as the historical survey ìs, the author's 





Analysis of current crisis in currency affairs appears to 
alty 


tus to be incomplete, We do not say it is for it 
is mot, What Mr Ambedkar has stated in forcible 
language regarding the currency policy of the Govern- 
ment of India in the last decade is fally substantiated 
by facts. The author's emphasis on the recognition 
Of the stability of the price level as the central problem 
of currency is not untimely. But he has not carried 
the arguments to their legitimate conclusions; instead 
he bas rigged np tbe shiboleths of “Limited issue”, 
“Mint control”, “Inconvertible token money“, ete 
‘The problem of foreign exchanges is expected to be 
solved automatically by the adoption of the usual 
device of baying and selling gold for international 
Purposes. The implications of such procedure are not 
at all worked out; nor full consideration given to the 
ireumstances necessary for the adoption of a policy 
which has an international tearing. When Mr. 
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Ambedkar proceeds to chastise Mr. Keynes for his 
advocacy of a gold exchange standard, the author for- 
gets that Mr. Keynes was writing in 915 for a world 
that did not yet know the Armegeddon. Certain 
assumptions underlay Mr. Keynes’ analysis. These no 
longer hold good; Mr, Keynes himself recognises the 
fact and in his evidence before the Currency Come 
mittee of 191920 indicated his adherence to the policy 
of a stable price level as the ideal goal for currency 
methods. In his Tract on Monetary Reform (noticed 
elsewhere in this issue) the Cambridge economist 
writes from a new angle and bas so far advanced his 
radical thesis against a return-to-the-gold policy as to 
advocate a regime of State control of credit. Mr. 
Ambedkar’s own conclasions are no less striking: 
“Am inconvertible rupee with a fixed limit of issue"! 
‘as the panacea for the Indian currency malaise is even 
a more startling proposal than Mr, Keynes’ advocacy 
‘of divorce between gold and the media of current 
exchange. We may not agree with Mr. Ambedkar bat 
thesis js stimulating, well argued and thought- 
provoking—just the things required of a successful 
treatise. We commend his work for the admirable 
background of historical perspective and for his shrewd 
analysis of the relation between prices and currency. 


Economic Imperialism and International Relations 
during the last Fifty Years, By Prof, Achille Viallate 
(Macmillan Co,, New York, 1923) Willlams College 
Publications, 


‘The author, a French teacher of Political Science, 
has shown in this admirably written essay the inevi- 
table advent of economic imperialism as a result of 
the intensive industrialisation of the venturesome 
nations of the West. The policies and motives that 
determined the colonial policies of Rngland, France 
and Germany are well brought out and compared to 
agree in their fundamental conceptions, despite vital 
differences of method, in so far as colonial expansion 
was concerned. The doctrines of economic” hintet- 
land,” of extraterritorial rights and privileges, of 
Spheres of influence—the policy of political alliances 
and of balance of power—the methods and ways and 
‘means for exploitation of the weaker races all lead- 
{ne sp to a mighty Degemony of economic interests 
are briefly indicated in Prof. Viallate's interesting 
sketch. The author refers to the economic havoe 
wrought by the war and pleads for an application of 
esson to international economic relations, Tmperiale 
istic economics has had its day and was found wanting; 
if mankind is to be saved the horrors of perpetual war- 
fare, then, pleads our anthor, eschew ambitious pro- 
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‘grammes of exploitation and aggrandisement, turn the 
Tight of reason toward economic relations between the 
states and work for that larger, broader vision which 
is summed up in that muchabused word “Inter 
nationalism’. 


The Measurement ot Social Phenomena, By A. L. 
Bowley (P. S. King & Son, Ltd., London, 1933) ss. 

No British economist has dome more for popularis- 
ing the methods of statistical measurement than has 
Mr. Rowley. In 1914 he delivered a series of lectures 
in the University of London on the nature and pur- 
pote of the measurement of social phenomena, wherein 
he outlined the scientife methods af- approach towant 
a concrete economic problem, The book, collecting 
these Teetures, was originally published in 19:5 aud 
now appears in a second edition, ‘The text has been 
thoroughly revised, but the author has not altered 
any of his illustrative examples. We are told in broad, 
outlines of what we should look for in a group of 
sociological statistics; how to classify them to. make 
them yield fruitful conclusions; what pitfalls to guard 
against hasty judgment, Mr. Towley’s plea for 
regarding statistics as a means fo an end is timely for 
‘the post-war economies has fet Yoose a flood of inchoats 
reasoning based upon plausible grouping of otherwise 
quite genuine statistics, 

















Concerning Money 
Tandon, 1923) 15- 

A little catechism on the evils of unwise spending, 
‘The anonymous author is struck by the insatiate greed 
for accumulating riches : the plutocrats are pursuing a 
shadow for happiness can not be found there. Do not 
trust in riches, but money “can be made into a 
blessing” if used “in recognition of the spiritual values 
of tife.” 


(arrolds Publishers, Itd., 





Conditions of National Success, By Hagh Taylor 
(Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1913). 105. 64. 

Mr. Hugh Taylor may be a reactionary ‘Tory in 
political convictions, but he is a stimulating thinker. 
‘in Conditions of National Success hie has put forward 
fa reasoned analysis for the abrogation of party cries, 
particularly in the sphere of economic policy. But 
‘although he pleads for a genuine coalition of the best 
thoughts of all the political parties ihe is averse from 
secing anything of substantial benefit in the so-called 
advanced type of doctrines. He belauds aristocracy, 
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and believes in the race of super-men, Just as certain 
nations are divinely destined to be successful, other 
races because of immature development should be. 
content to follow under the leash of the former, be- 
cause they connote progress and civilisation, The 
nostram of self-determination is a thing to be avoided 
ike poison for the sake of future progress. Mr, 
Taylor is an advocate of strong government; he 
genuinely believes that the settlement of South 
‘African and Irish problems was made possible tecanse 
of the might of British arms:—"Unless the Boers, hai 
first been made amenable to reason by the vigorous 
policy of tbe Conservatives they would never have 
listened to the gentler suggestions of the Liberals. 
Unless the Irish had been continually made aware of 
the existence of a party in Ragland ready to maintain, 
the unity of the Empire by force of arms, they would 
never haye relinquished their extravagant claims, 
it no wonder that Mr. Taylor prescribes for Indi 
Egypt “strong government” as the 
‘all successful dealing with immature racen 
Taylor's book may not quite agree with us, but the 
reactionary attitude has to be faced and we should be 
thankful to the author of Conditions of Nationa 
Success for having stated it in uncompromising and 
nei terms, 






















In this volume Mr. Ogata has given us the first 


exhaustive account in the Bnglish language of the 
cooperative movement in Japan, Of considerable 

terest to the co-operative world, Mr. Ogata’s book, 
contains suggestions and hints of practical develop 
ment of co-operative organisations, ‘The chief feature 
of the took is the interesting: description of ancient 
forms of mutual selfhelp and benefit societies which 
prevail in Japan, ‘The Mujin or the Ka and Hoto- 
kusha are genuine Japanese forms of communal effort 
and their detailed description will be interesting to 
the student of comparative co-operation, Mr, Ogata 
is certainly right in condemning his government for 
ignoring these indigenous forms of cooperation and 
attempting to implant the European types of organi- 
sation, which being forced from above have but 
scanty chances of success, The Japanese law is 
critically analysed by onr author and its defects 
pointed. ‘The conditions in India are not dissimilar 
‘and Me. Ogata's book will provide a very instructive 
reading to Indian co-operatives, who would do well to 
learn the lesson which Mr. Ogata has been at some 
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pains to draw from the Japanese example, viz, the 
development of true co-operation, i, mutual aid and 
DORRE aea ie begin to 








The International Trade Balance in Theory and 
Practice. By Theodore H. Boggs (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1925). 





As the title indicates this book is a study of the 
trade balances of five dierent economie groups. A 
preliminary chapter is devoted to elucidating the 
eneral theory of the balance of trade; the 
Tine of argument adopted in the orthodox one 
and the generally accepted principles are re 
stated in simple and easy language, Succeeding 
chapters dealing with the trade figures of England, 
United States, Canada, Tndia, and Australia, New 
Zealand and South Afris, concretely illustrate the 
theoretic background of the first chapter. The study 
Js of practical interest as it tells un what tendencies 
are revealed by post-war adjustments. proceeding at 
diferent rates in different countries, The influences 
of the factor of exchange are prominently bronght ont. 
"The volume will prove useful for advanced students 
ol economi 











RECENT DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


A New View 
Haker, (Drane 
London) apa3. 


Of making many books on Shakespeare there is no 
‘end, and there seems nonetheless no prospect of our 
being able to revise Matthew Arnold's Jine: “Others 
abide our question £ thou art free.” It was with some 
curiosity that we opened this hook for it requires some 
arge measure of assurance to speak of “a new view" 
fof Shakespeare. We miust frankly confess to a sense 
of not unexpected disappointment. It abounds in 
statements for which the author ndduces no authorities, 
and the initial mistake is made of imagining that the 
‘stage-conditions in the early seventeenth century 
were very much the sume as in the twentieth. ‘The 
ind of selfcomplacent arguments so familiar to 
readers of Frank Harris’ The Man Shakespeare is here 
copied and travestied. ‘Thus Mr. Baker thinks it is 
Shakespeare himself whom some voracious reader 
addresses, in the question of the painter to the poet in 
Timon: “When comes your book forth"? IC every. 
sentence like this was to be regarded as having an 





Life of Shakespeare. By H, P. 
Danegeld House, Farringdon Street, 
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autobiographical significance, Shakespeare's works 
‘would soon be considered to be the production: of 
several scores of, collaborators, Again, the author 
quite confidently—and without any arguments to 
support his contention—puts down the Merchant of 
Venice to 1598, though the generally accepted date is 
bout 1596. ‘The book compares very unfavourably 
with such a straight-forward and reliable manual as 
Lamborne’s ‘Shakespeare, the man and his Stage. 
After having read the book through im an impartial 
frame of mind, we feel that we must declare it to be a 
superiluous addition to Shakespearian literat 








Moliere, By Arthur Tilley, ( 
Press, Fetter Lane, London, R. 


umbridge University 
1923. 






Of the great Prench dramatists there is none whose 
works have won such general and generous recognition 
and have been translated into the languages of so 
many countries as those of Jean-Baptiste Poquelin, 
better known as Moliere. We read bis plays in youth 
and return to them with unflagging zest in old ages 
they are capable of lifting a man from the profoundest 
depths ot melancholy, and they breathe all through a 
fine, genial, sympathetic spirit, ‘The Misanthrope, 
George Dandin, the Doctor inspite of Himself, Te 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme are familiar even to those 
Whose ignorance of French Literature generally is 
colossal. Mr. well-written and is packed 
"vith highly weful information, His criticism and inter- 
pretation of the several plays are always aympatheti, 
hut never without discrimination. 1¢ is a ook which 
al lovers of Moliere—and their number is very lirge— 
will do well to read, aa it in a valuable introduction to 
the ntudy of the works of that great French dramatist, 























Seneca and the Elizabethan Tragedy: By F. L 
Imens, (Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, 
London, R. C.) 1933- 


Writing in 1598 in his Palladis Tamia, Prancis 
Meres paid to Shakespeare the highest compliment 
When he said: "As Plautus and Seneca are accotnted 
the best for comedy and tragedy among the Latines, 
40 Shakespeare among the English iè the most 
excellent in both kinds for the stage. ‘That the 
Elizabethans owed a deep debt to the Greeks and 
Katine (particularly in the writing of tragedies) bas tote 
been recognised; the exact nature snd extent of the 
indebtedness have however been left in vagueness: 
By bis book entitled Tragic Drama in Æschylus; 
Sophoctes, and Shakespeare, Prof, Lewis Campbelt 
songit in some measure to fill the want, but there’ wis 
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often felt the need of a well-considered impartial 
estimate of the influence of Seneca on the work of the 
Blizabethans, ‘The want has now been supplied by 
Mr: Lacus, who is a Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, and who bas produced a work which bears 
evidence of careful thought, accurate expression and 
deep erudition. The man Seneca is summed up by the 
author thus: “Provincial, pedant and prig, part 
Socrates, part worldly wise man, part grand vizier, and 
yet always haman, sometimes a poet, at the end 
‘a hero, none can indeed claim for Seneca that be was 
Jn any real sense first-rate; but though he could not 
himself enter the Holy Land, though he died within 
the marches of Philistia, his spirit was one day to be 
the guide ond fiery beacon of the tragedy of all Western 
Rurope.” In the next chapter Alr. Lucas discusses how 
this inflnenoe came to be exerted, and this is briefly 
degeribed thus: “It is not as a source of petty 
plagiarisms, as an ancient ruin turned into a 
Renaissance Quarry, that Seneca has mattered. From 
him men once learned, as well as stole; in him they 
found again, the classic sense of form and structure, 
of Unity, the true as well as the false; in him the 
tragic splendour of Human Will in the face of eyeless 
destiny, the tragic terror of wild passion, the terror 
‘of madness, the terror of the world beyond the grave, 
something of the grace, the greatness, and the sad- 
ress of the Greck, something of that divine fire still 
quickening the Roman clay.” The author is to be 
warmly congratulated on having written a work of 
great Interest and usefulness, It will Gill a void in 
the critical literature of the rise and development of 
drama in Hurope and of Sencea’s influence on 
| Blizabethan drama, 














‘An Introduction to Dramatic Theory. By Allardyce: 
Nicoll, (George Harrap © Co., Itd., Parker Street, 
Kingsway, London, W. C. a) 1923 

‘Mr, Nicoll sets out to treat the dramatic productivity 
ol Greece, Rome, France, Italy, Germany and England 
‘ay oe, in an attempt to capture those essential 
characteristics by which all are linked together. He 
confines his observations to the theatre, and has 
endeavoured rather to analyse existing works of 
dramatic art than to prove back from them to the 
more primitive sources of langhter and tears. There 
is a fairly comprehensive bibliography at the end of 
the book, ‘The subject is ome which bas attracted the 
attention 6f critics from ancient times, Several 
conturi¢e before Chritt, the Indian Sage Bharata had 
written a highly thoughtful and remarkably complete 
teatise on dramaturgy; Aristotle in his Poetics has 
tany shrewd remarks on Tragedy and Comedy, and 
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since then almost in every age scholars bave been 
fascinated by the task of analysing the main features 
of the Various types of the drama and in laying down 
rules to be observed by the dramatist, Mr, Nicoll 
would be the first to disclaim originality; but he has 
performed a very useful service by writing this intro- 
duction to the study of dramatic art, This treatment 
of the subject leaves nothing to be desired; be is 
accurate and well-balanced in his statements and his 
thesis is very systematically planned. His book shoul 
find a large circle of readers, as it is an excellent com 
pendium of the subject, offering in a short compass 
fairly comprehensive exposition of dramatic theory a 
‘exemplified in acknowledged masterpieces, 








‘The Old Drama and the New. By William Archer 
(William Heinemann, Ltd., Henrietta Street, London, 
W. C) a933. 

Among living dramatic critics, there is mone who 
can speak with so much authority as the author of 
Ploy-making. ‘The present book is a collection of two 
courses of lectures which Mr. Archer delivered im 1920 
and agar at King’s College, London. Having been 
printed as delivered, they naturally retain the lecture 
form which has certain advantages, i£ one desires to 
read the book piecemeal, bit by bit. The fourteen 
lectures here printed deal with almost the entire petiod 
fof dramatic activity in Kngland, Though these do not 
admittedly possess the thoroughness and compre 
bensiveness of Sir Adolphus Ward's Enghsh Dramatic 
Literature, they nonetheless come down to quite our 
own generation, unlike Dr. Ward's work which stops 
with the reign of Queen Anne, Then again even the 
n terest in the subject is that of a dilettante 
l find much in Mr, Archer's book to absorb and 
arrest his attention, The first and the fifth lectures 
appear to us to be particularly brilliant. In the former 
Mr. Archer discusses the essence of drama, and after 
a masterly analysis reaches the very satisfactory: 
conclusion that we are not living in a period of 
decadence but of almost miraculous renascence. In 
the latter be compares the Rlizabethans and thie 
moderns, Sir Arthur Pinero, Stanley Houghton, 
Rernard Shaw, Sir J. Barrie, John Galsworthy, 
Granvitle-Barker, It is not our purpose to touch upon 
the numerous controversial points with which the book 
bristles; there is hardly a page on which we do not 
come across an opinion or statement which only long: 
anid careful thought enables us cither to accept oF 
reject. But the book is throughout profoundly thought 
-stimulating and Mr. Archer has done well to arouse 
ún interest in contemporary drama, of which, as of 
contemporary fiction and contemporary poetry, we are 
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two often apt to think unfavourably. Asa survey of 
‘Rnglish dramatic Titeratare from a modern standpoint, 
the book has a value of its own, Tt is clearly the work 
of « master of the subject and deserves recognition. 


‘The Quintessence of Berard Shaw. By Henry 
Charles Duilin. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd, 
40 Museum Street, London, W.'C. 1) 1923- 

‘There are obvious disadvantages in writing of a 
Living writer, even thongh he may already have 
‘attained the rank of a classic, Of Mr, Bernard Shaw 
it is particularly dificult to write; it is so difficult to 
decide the line which divides his real opinions from 
those which he too often expresses either from a per- 
verse love of paradox or from a morbid fondness for 
pose. That he is a dramatist of great power and 
influence nobody can deny; it is equally true that he 
is a great iconoclast—witness his views on Shakespeare, 
for instance. Mr, Duffin, who in his previous work on 
Thomas Hardy, had already shown high Literary skill 
fond critical acumen, hing performed his present task 
with great delicacy. After suggesting that Shaw 
resembles Butler, the author of Erewhon and The way 
of all Flesh, the author tries to disentangle ani collate 
Shaw's opinions on auch subjects as Immortality, Sex, 
Religion, Polities, Keonomies and Education. Mr. 
Duin has written a thoughtful book which throws a 
flood of light on the art and mind of one of the most 
interesting literary personalities of our age. To those 
Who desire to understand and appreciate the mentality 
and inner spirit of Shaw, Mr. Dufin's book would be 
highly useat: 








‘The No Plays of Japan. By Arthar Waley, (George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 4o Museum Street, London, 
) 1023. 

Wwe are told, is written with a Chinese 
character meaning "to be able.” It signifies ‘talent’; 
Bende an exhibition of talent or performance. Mr. 
Waley has in this book translated, with copious notes 
ana exhaustive introductions, about twenty of these 
Plays, which have flourished in Japon since the 
thirteenth century, and continue to flourish even to- 
day. Tt is obviously not possible to convey in this 
short notice any idea of the quality of the plays; they 
mast be read in full, Mr. Waley's translation is 
excellent; it is idiomatic, never forced, and fully 
beings ont the charm of the original. Besides the 
translation of abont twenty plays, with summaries of 
as many more, the book contains extracts from the 
recently discovered works of Semi, a fourteenth 
century No writer. ARogether, Mr. Waley's book 
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opens a new vista in dramatic literature and deserves 
appreciation. 


The Story of the Savoy Opera. By S. J: Adair 
FitzGerald (Stanley Paul & Co. Ledi, London, 1924) 
s 

‘This volume is a record, told in plain chronological 
order, of the production of the famous Savoy Operas. 
Gilbert and Sullivan are cherished names in the 
English operatie literature and their recent revival 
is a testimony to their perennial charm j—as Mr. 7, By 
O'Connor says in introducing this book: "though 
dead they are still very living figares.” Mr, Fite 
Gerald has written a history of the unpretentious, 
little beginning of the famous series of opetis, of 
the ups and downs necessarily accompanying anew 
idea and a new ventore, their fnal triumph and glory. 
‘The actors and actresses who strove hard, during the 
carly straggling days, to make the operan a success 
deservedly receive a generous measure of tribute fromt 
the author, Mr, FitzGerald’ Story of the Savoy 
Opera is a complementary volume to Mr. Lytton's 
Savoyard (noticed by us in an earlier issue) and has 
the merit of placing on record the original east of 
each production on the opening nights. Lovers of 
operatic Jiterature will cordially welcome this work. 

















LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 


A History ot English Literature. By 1 Albert 
(George Harrap & Co., T4d., Kingsway, London), 1933 

Manuals of English Literature are plentiful; Taine, 
Shaw, Morley, Stopford Brooke, Minto, Saintsbury, 
Gosse, Hodson, Long, Lang, Cruse, Strong, Myers— 
not to mention more ambitions productions—are some 
that have attempted, with varying degrees of success, 
to tell the story of English Literature, Jt is a worthy 
theme and has ronsed the efforts of many men of letters, 
very man has his own point of view, and so Jong as 
he is carefol enough to be accurate in his dates. and 
biographical details, it is always an advantage to have 
histories written from diferent standpoints. Mr. 
Albert's History is comprehensive, starting with 
Beownlf and coming down to authors still living. He 
has succeeded in making it of practical use; he has 
wisely avoided academic discussions which only puzzle 
young students; he bas frequently provided tabulated 
Summaries to assist the mind and eye, Dit the feature 
‘of the book which appeals most to us and which places 
this History in a claas by itself is the exercises printed 
at the end of each chapter. These considerably ad to 
the practical utility of the book, serving as they do to 
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enable the student to think for himself and to find ost, 
‘as far as he is able, the main characteristics of a period 
or a. movement and of the authors connected therewith. 
‘An illustration may here be given, The tenth chapter 
deals with the Romantic Revival, or, as the Antbor 
prefers to describe it by its leading feature, The 
Return to Nature; it occupies about seventy pages of 
the book; and the exercises om it cover nearly ten 
pages. And what are the exercises on? In one of 
these, four poetical pieces are quoted from Coleridge, 
Kents, Scott and Byron; and the student is asked how 
the romantic element is revealed in each and how 
fax cach is different from the others. Questions like 
this and of many other kinds are appended at the 
end of cach chapter. Then, again, the author has 
thronghout made plenty of quotations to illustrate the 
chief features of a writer's work. Mr. Albert's history, 
in view of the many good points mentioned above, 
will readily meet with a hearty response from students 
of literature, to whom we commend it unreservedly as 
„an almost ideal text-book. 


English Literature during the last Hall-Century. 
By J. W. Cunliffe (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin's 
Street, London W. C. a) 1933- 


Dr. Cunliffe’s work under consideration is 
technically a revised and enlarged edition of the use- 
ful work which first appeared in 1919, but it is 
reality a new book. ‘The fact that a new edition has 
been called for proves the popularity which the book 
has achieved. The authors treated of are either stil 

living or at any rate are those whom people still living 
well remember, Indeed, of the authors discussed, the 
first'to die was Stevenson; the others (who find a 
historian in De, Cunliffe) are Meredith, Thomas Hardy, 
Samuel Butler, George Gissing, Bernard Shaw, James 
Barrie, Kipling, Joseph Conrad, H. G. Wells, 
Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett. ‘There are chapters also 
‘on The Trish Movement, The New Poets, The New 
Novelists, The author labours thus under the dis- 
advantage of having to write of contemporaries or of 
immediate predecessors; bat while, naturally his 
conclusions, do not partake of finality, they are bound 
to be of the very greatest use to the future historian 
of this period. The author bas tried throughout to 
hold the seales even and to avoid all trace of partisan- 
ship, though sometimes be expresses opinions which 
may not be generally accepted. ‘Thus, speaking of 
‘Stevenson, he says: "His poetry and the phys he 
Wrote with W. R. Henley hardly call for serious 
disension.” This surely is incorrect; that tbe mumerons 
charming little pieces in the Child’s Garden of Verses 
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shonld be so summarily and contemptuonsly dismissed. 
ie hardly fsir. In the bibliography om Stevenson 
‘mention should “have been made of Rosaline Masson's 
Toon Rewember RL. S. Her filler bogrphy bas 
teen passed soce the bok was waite, Mut these 
fe mor lnpecs aod online on which opal aft 
found to der. The chapter on ipling be wien 
Sm keen isi, ond cel eympaiery at a 
Tite piece om Rapert Brooke ie partcalary intent 
ing and appreciative. Of the sonnets entitled 
“England”, it is the general and well-considered 
platen cl tomoa raia which fe | 
Ciera | when be eyes tte ated es 
consecrated by his death; bat even without this added 
glory, the emotion expressed in these five sonnets 
‘would have remained an abiding witness of the power 
E maghani to atir the teria of ren to eect aad 
to beauty.” Rupert Rrooke died young but his is not 
an instance of the promise of unfulfilled renown; bis 
Seance will remela ineridable, Tt bs a reliable and 
thongttfalrolume that Dr. Cult has weltieni Both 
for the specialist who desires to have knowledge of 
details and for the ‘generalist’ whose aim in to get a 
‘broad, rough idea of modern literary tendencies, the 
hook is of great value, The bibliographies appended 
at the end of each chapter materially add to tbe useful- 
feu of the book; and we are thankful fok he fall 
index at the end. Briefly, it is a model of what such 
feck ought to be. 








Satire in the Victorian Novel. By Frances Theresa 
Russel, Ph.D, (The Macmillan Company, New York) 
1933. 


Professor Russet has given to ns a book which is 
packed with illuminating thought; her study of the 
subject is thorongh and deep, and the ingennous ex- 
planation which she gives of her choice of subject 
deserves to be quoted in foll: “The indifferent or 


repellant nature of a subject, even though triple 
distilled, bas nothing to do however with its value 
‘asa topic for investigation, T present this study neither 
‘a apologist nor enthusiast, Tf we expand Browning's 
“development of a sonl” to include the mental as well as 
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infinite variety of his aspects, he has been viewed as a 
Victorian Satirist, using as his medium the English 
novel.” She divides her book into ten chapters 
devoted to the Satiric Spirit, the Confluence of Satire 
and Fiction, the Romantic, the Realistic, the Ironic, 
Individuals, Institutions, Types, Relationships, The 
Victorian contribution. As the reader will observe the 
‘plan adopted is an excellent one for purposes of 
analysis; but it perhaps takes an inadequate view of 
the works of individual authors. It is refreshing in 
these days when the prevailing fashion is to ran down 
the Victorian era and everything Victorian, to find 
Prof. Russel concluding that “we have as yet invented 
nothing to surpass the general Victorian Satiric philo- 
 "Thomgh the style of the book is rather heavy 





analysis of the subject are sound. It is altogether a 
‘notable contribution to literary criticism and will be of 
great nse to all students; for it is to our knowledge a 
pioneer work in its own field. That it should have 
been written by an American lady makes it doubly 
‘welcome. We commend Professor Russel’s study to 
all students of the subject. 


‘The Literary Essay in English. By Sister M 
Eleanore, C.S.C., Ph.D. (Ginn and Company, Boston, 
USA) 1923. 

Sister Eleanore's Literary Essay in English—which 
hiails from America—though professedly a school book, 
is agreeably humane, and therefore the more effective. 
‘The anthor has fally succeeded in dealing with various 
types of the essay in a convincing manner and her 
illustrative comments are all that could be desired. 
The Essay in English has received as a literary form 
much less attention from critics than fiction, poetry 
and drama. book meets a long-felt want 
by introducing the student directly to such masters in 
the art of writing as Bacon, Addison, Stecle, Lamb, 
De Quincey and Stevenson. The essays are grouped 
together as the Aphoristic Rssay, Character Sketches, 
the Classic Essay, The Letter Hssay, the Short-Story. 
Resay, the Biographical and Critical Essay, the Essay 
fof the Naturalists and the Familiar Essay. We agree 
‘with Father Carrico'’s view, expressed in the Preface, 
that the Literary Essay in English will justify itself 
to the satisfaction of any teacher in English who will 
mse it in a rational way. Tt is usefal alike to the 
specialist and the general lover of essays, and deserves 
‘attention at the hands of all students of the subject. 











the preser 








The Literary Renaissance in America. By C. F. 
Bechbofer (William Heinemann, Ltd., Henrietta Street, 
Eondon W. C) 1923. 
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America today, says the author, bas, almost 
suddenly, begun to achieve self-consciousness. That 
must be so, for till now there has been a uniform 
indifference in the general attitude towards American 
literature. Modern American literature is, in the 
opinion of Mr. Bechhofer, worth a serious study, for it 
appears to be the growing end of English literature 
today. While we must regret the omission of American 
poetry from the purview of this book, we warmly wel- 
come it nonetheless as revealing the beauties in the 
‘work of the younger American writers, such as H. L 
Mencken, Cabell, O'Neill, Dreiser, Cather, Sinclair 
Lewis, Sherwood Anderson. In a final chapter the 
author refers to several young and rising writers, By 
his earlier works. A Wanderer's Log and Through 
Starving Russia, Mr. Bechhofer showed -his ability as 
‘a writer of books of travels; here he proves himsclt 
to be a discriminating literary critic, whose Literary 
Renaissance will amply repay perusal. Mr. Bechhofer’s 
book is a notable contribution to the study of contem- 
porary American literature. 








An Introduction to Poetry. By Jay B. Hubbell, 
Ph.D., and John O. Beaty, Ph.D. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York) 1923, 





‘The aim of this book is twofold: first to offer in a 
natural and interesting manner the technical apparatus, 
the criticism and the example needed for a good 
clementary knowledge of Hnglish poctry: second, to 
offer a convenient opportunity for a comparison of the 
now and older English and American poets, The twelve 
chapters into which the book is divided deals with the 
subject from various points of view—of type, of metre, 
of subject and of period, The discussion and comments 
and criticisms are foll and frank and straightforward 
and the book is a useful addition to the existing 
literature on the subject. Although the author traverses 
in his work a very wide field, his statements are 
accurate, his data sound and ‘his comments and 
criticisms are helpful and marked with a sympathetic 
insight. Dr. Hubbell has evidently specialised in the 
study of poetry and the result of his scholarship is a 
masterly exposition. 

















Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism. By 
Charles M. Gayley, Lit.D., D.D., and Benjamin P. 
Kurtz, Ph.D. (Ginn and Company, Boston, U.S.A), 
ipaa. 


Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism is 


typical af the excellence of American text:books, This 
volume is, a continuation of the plan of critical study 
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begun by Gayley and Scott's Introduction to the 
Method and Materials of Literary Criticism which 
appeared so far back as 1899. The work under review 
is a survey of the theoretical and historical eriticisin 
of the Iyric and epic in general and of allied forms— 
the song, hymn, ode, sonnet, ballad, elegy, pastoral 
and epigram. The theory and technique of each form 
is summarised in three paris: analysis of the chief 
problems in theory, annotated bibliography of the 
more important references, outlines of the develop- 
ment of critical theory in the various nations, ancient 
and modern. The student who desires to learn what 
literary criticism is, and what kinds of enquiry fall 
within ite scope will find ample guidance in this 
excellent manual. The authors refer to the poetry 
of the Turks and Afghans, Armenians and Syrians, 
Arabians and Persians, Egyptians and Hebrews, and 
alo of course the various European countries. There 
is also appended an exhanstive bibliography af about 
60 pages which would be found extremely useful and 
valuable by students of the subject. A book so 
ambitious in its design, must necessarily be 
scrappy in parts, even though it runs beyond ọ00 
pages, but it is to our knowledge the only book of its 
kind and as showing how various countries in 
different ages have expressed themselves, what literary 
‘canons can be evolved out of theit pratice of poetry, 
whether any general riles are applicable to the 
several divisions of poetry, the present volume 
deserves to be widely read. Its scope is wide, and it 
is replete with highly useful material presented 
in an attractive form which is not readily accessible 
to the student without much research. 





BUILDERS OF MODERN INDIA. 
A. Two Anglo Indian Biographies: 


1. The Life of Lord Morley, By Syed Sirdar Ali 
Khan (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Park Street, 
Kingsway, Londont, W. C. 2) 1923. 


2. Sir William Wedderburn. By S. K. Ratcliffe 
(George Allen & Unwin Itd., go Museam Street, 
Tondon W. C. 1.) 1923- 

Ont renders will remember the curions injunction 
ot Lord Morley prohibiting the writing of his 
biography. Very soom after his death, however, we 
find one written by the PostMaster-General of the 
‘Nieam’s Government, who explains that his self- 
imposed task was taker up ot merely through respect 
for the character of Lord Morley, but front a feeling of 
‘gratitude for wiat he find done for ote political pro- 
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gress. Considered, then, as the payment of a debt of 
gratitude, the book can have nothing but appreciation = 
bat as an estimate of the character and work of Lord 
Morley, it is hopelessly inadequate. The devotional 
agnosticism, the lng and distinguished literary 
career, the notable political achievements, of Lord 
Morley cant only be satisfactorily described either by 
one who knew hint intimately or who has access to his 
private papers and state archives. Though Syed 
Sirdar Ali Khan had uot either of these advantages, 
his hook is nonetheless of great nse in the absence 
of any authoritative biography. It is bmt just to say 
that the book is written ìn plain, straightforward 
language and that the author is usually content to tet 
facts speak for themselves. A few minor points may 
he stated here. Writing in 1923, surely the Sirdar 
Sahib might have written less formally than “the late 
Mr. George Meredith” (p. 10); It would also have been 
more helpfol if he had mentioned the sources of is 
quotations. Hut it is not our purpose here to follow tbe 
writer through the many phases of Morley's career. 
In two articles in oar earlier numbers, a wellinformed 
scholar has dwelt on Morley's literary greatness at 
some length. What interests ws most in the Sardar 
Sahib’s work is his account of Morley as Indiat 
Secretary. With the exception of some inaccuracies 
im statements of facts and splenetic remarks on the 
Partition Agitation, his narrative is belpfal and fairly 
reliable, But so mnch progress has been made since 








whether history will endorse the anthor’s opinion that 
omg after his writings have cessed to attract the 
reader, when his name as a man of letters shall comvey 
Kittle meaning except to the gleaner in oli! Bbraries, 
Tord Morley will be identified and remembered by his 


‘work of behalf of Indi 
weleome this helpfal 
‘oar main source of information om Morley until we 
Inve an authorised Life. 


Nevertheless, we 





Mr, Ratelifle’s Life of Sir William Wedderburn is, 
‘of the whole, a disappointing production. It is evident 
that the author's heart was not in his work; it is 
sfipshod and careless. Sir William Wedderburn was 
‘one of the trio—the other two being Mr. Hume and 
Dadatibai Naoroji—who may be called the founders 
of the Indian National Congress (old style). His love 
for India and solieitude for the welfare of her people 
fonnd eloquent expression im his Presidential address 
fo the Allababad Congress of 1910: “T cherish: at 
enduring faith in the future destiny of India. Indar 
deserves to be happy. And T fect confident that 
brighter days are not far off” Of such a dévoted 
dervant of this country, « biography was néceksary and 
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Mr, Ratcliffe deserves our warm thanks for having 
undertaken this task. The biographer, realising 
perhaps that this book was a little below the usual 
high level of his work, explains in the preface that a 
memoir of Wedderburn must be essentially an 
impersonal record. He has however given in his book 
the main facts relating to Wedderburn's share in the 
Indian Reform Movement, and there are not any 
material errors in the statement of fact His 
summinginp of Sir William's character is at once 
‘generous and true: “He had no selfish ambition, no 
personal ends to serve. His was the dedicated 
character, the dedicated life.” 








B. Two Biographies ot Mr. Tilak. 





The Life of Tilak. By D. V. 
(Chiploonkar, 550 Sadashiv Peth, Poona) 1923. 


Athalye 


2. All About Tilak. (V- Ramaswamy Sastraly = 
Sons, 293 Esplanade Row, Madras) 1923 


In modern Tndia there has perhaps been no subtler 
intellect and no profounder thinker than Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak. Journalist, man of letters, agitator, 
constructive politician—Tilak was a power in the land 
Ambitions he was—inordinately ambitious, Dut for the 
country, Whether he always used his undoubted 
talents properly is a question to which there can be 
horë than one answer; but there can be no doubt that 
in møre favourable circumstances and in another 
country he would huve risen to the highest rank of 
statesmen. But the opportunity for service is so often 
denied in this country, originality is so frequently 
smothered, that even a man of the great abilities of 
‘Tilak found it difficult to leave behind him any con- 
structive work with which his name might be per- 
manently associated. Tt must be admitted that be was 
a dificult man to get on with; he left the Deccan 
Education Society and almost wrecked the Congress 
in 1907, But despite all that his greatness cannot be 
denied and no history of the National Awakening of 
India can be complete which does not contain a foll 
account of the life and work of this remarkable man. 
It is very gratifying therefore that we should have 
belöre us two accounts of Mr. Tilak from different 
points of view. Mr. Athalye's Life is more literary, 
more detailed and more intimate; whereas All About 
Tilak is admittedly a compilation, so that the two 
together supplement and complement one another; 
the former is introduced by Mr. C. R. Das, and the 
Matter has a foreword by Mr. Joseph Baptista, We 
warmly welcome both these volumes which are certain 
to'take their rank along with Mr. Mody’s Life of Sir 
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Pherozeshah Melita, We still await biographies of 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Gokhale. These two books will 
be indispensable for all students of the Indian national 
movement. 


C. Three Books on Mr. Ga 





jhi. 

1. The Life of Mahatma Gandhi. By D. V. Athalye 
(Swadeshi Publishing Company, Poona City) 1925, 
Mahatma Gandhi. By R. M. Gray and Manillal 
C. Parekh. (Association Press, 5 Russell Street, 
Calcutta) 1934- 





3 Mahatma Gandhi. By Romain Rolland (Swarth- 
more Press Ltd., 40 Musenm Street, London W. C. 1) 
1924. 

By a curious irony the man who has systematically 
and even vehemently recommended the boycott of 
titles has himself been made the nnresisting victim of 
a title, the omission of which in a public speech or 
writing is passionately and violently resented by his 
followers, It is a truism that no one individual bas 
swayed so powerfully a larger mass of Indians than 
him whom M. Romain Rolland thus graphically 
describes: “Soft dark eyes, a small frail man, with 











a thin face and rather large protruding eyes, his hend 
a little white cap, his body clothed in 
To 


covered 
coarse white cloth, barefooted." 
Mr. Gandhi's point of view, to ad 
courage and resolute purpose, to respect his transparent 
sincerity and honesty and selflessness is not necessarily 
to agree with his opinions. Indeed, we venture to 
doubt whether there is any leading Indian public man 
who thoronghly believes in all the items of 
Mr. Gandhi’s politicosocial programme. But surely it 
should be possible to admire his ideals and at the same 
time to respectfully differ from them. ‘There can be 
mo doubt that Mr, Gandhi's name is ften invoked with 
the effect of magic on countless millions of our 
countrymen who have never seen him and who do not 
even vaguely know what his opinions are, In some 
undefined way he is hailed as a saviour, Of this 
who possesses so much power for 
we have three recent biographies, 
each written from a different standpoint. Mr. 
Athalye, whose Life of Tilak had already established 
for him reputation of a sound biographer, gives ns 
mow a full and detailed and wellinformed account of 
the career of Mr. Gandhi up to the moment of his 
incarceration in 192. Tt is not written in the spirit 
of blind adoration; tbere are several passages of 
discriminating criticism, Messrs, Gray and Parekh 
call their book Mahatma Gandhi: An Essay in 
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Appreciation, It is the second volume of a new series 
of biographies entitled Builders of Modern India, which 
The Association Press of Caletta are publishing. This 
Together with the remarkable Heritage of India Series 
(which we noticed at some length in a previous number} 
entitles the publishers to our warm gratitude. ‘Fhe 
present volume is written with great ability and few 
Sill quarrel witli the conclusion of tie authors that 
"hon-cooperation has done something for the people of 
India. Te has quickened their self-respect, and 
strengthened their manhood, and taught them to 
depend upon themselves and do things for themselves, 
‘he a campaign for the overthrowal (sic) of the 
British Government it has failed, and wax hound 10 
fail, as it was not the best or wisest way of carrying. 
into the fature the good of the past.” M. Rolland’s 
Mahalma Gandhi is undoubtedly a fine literary piece, 
tut as history it is not altogether reliable, The two 
books noticed above oth agree in assigning Me 
Gandhi’s birth to 1869; Monsieur Rolland pots the date 
down as 1855. On the next page he mentions the Uni- 
versity of Ahmedabad which Mr- Gandhi is said to have 
joined at the aye of seventeen, ‘There was no such 
tniversity at the time and the reference is clearly 
tong. We doubt again whether the author is right 
in saying that the three vows of Jainism “prescribe 
abstention from swine, meat, and sexual intercourse.” 
On page 20 we hear of “J. H. Gokhule’—of course he 
ís referring to G- K. Gokhale. There is a good distinc- 
tion drawn between Mr, Gandhi and Tolstoy on page 97 
“With Gandhi everything is nsture—modest, simple, 
pure—while all his struggles are hallowed by religious 
Serenity, whereas with Tolstoy everything is proud 
revolt against pride, hatred against Hatred, passion 
Jon, Bverything in Tolstoy is violence, 

‘There is, on 

page 117, a shrewd distinction drawn between Tagore 
‘Gandhi is a universalist through his 

“Tagore is intellectually waivers. * 
‘the book abounds with instructive passages like these. 
Tt is amusing to read Lord Mesion’s hysterical review 
of it in the Spectator; in course of which be com- 
plains that this i£ a contribution to the wave of emo- 
fion which is sweeping over India to-day. Itis not a 
bosk which is likely 1o herald red revolution: Lord 
Meston need not be alarmed. But it is a fne tribute 
the spirit of one of the greatest modern Indians by 
fone of the greatest French men of letters The fact 
that Of Rolland should have deemed it worth his 
While to otier to the French people a survey of Mr- 
Gandhi's Jite and activities is in itself a cogent and 
fonclasive proof of the tremendous influence 
exercised by the one real saint of modern India, 
Tang after his political nostrams and agitative 
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activities have been forgotten, his fight for righteons- 
ness and truth in all spheres of human action and 
thought will continue to command reverence not only 
in India bat in all other civilized countries. 





C. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rabindranath Tagore. By E. J, Thompson (Asse 
ciation Press, 5 Russell Street, Calcutta) 1932. 

Mr. Thompson's Life of Rabindranath Tagore is a 
volume in the well-known Heritage of India series and 
fully maintains the usual qualities of fairness and 
accuracy which we have come to associate with the 
volumes of this deservedly popular and valuable 
series. Tt does not speak well of the numerous Indian 
‘organisations that it should have been leit to the 
public spirit and enterprise of the Young Men's 
Christian Association to bring out such a useful set of 
books dealing with various aspects of Indian religion, 
Titerature, philosophy and art. Mr. Thompson 
has made a close study of Tagores works 
and writes with great sympathy and admiration. But 
may one gently demir to the author's remark on p. 45 
on Tagore’s ungrammatical Euglish? Hardly any 
wellknown author has written grammatically perfect 
English; the authors of King’s English have been at 
some pains to collect these numerous lapses. What 
is more material for our purposes—and Mr, Thompson 
frankly acknowledges it—is the rare charm of Tagore'a 
language, a subtle fragrance one knows not of what, 
a haunting melody which defies analysis. Mr. 
‘Thompson's book is altogether much more satisfactory 
and complete than the two or three other volumes an 
‘Tagore that we have seen. It deserves wide apprecia- 
tion. 








Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
Madras) 1925. 

‘This is a very welcome addition to the many useful 
publications of the well-known Madras publisher and 
publicist—the Hon'ble Mr, G. A. Natesan—whom we 
are glad to find in the Council of State and who has 
rendered valuable service to the country by means of 
is numerous highly useful compilations, collections 
‘and original publications, Sir Jagadish has deservedly 
won world-wide fame on account of his epock-making: 
scientific researches. But he is not a mere scientist; 
he is in the truest sense of the term, a seer. The 
addresses printed in the book—occupying 200 pages— 
show also what fine literary sense Prof, Bose has. 
‘This book ought to be in the bands of every one who 
desires to acquaint himself with the life and work 
of one whose whole career has been dedicated to the 


(G. A. Natesan & Co, 
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acquisition and difusion of knowledge ‘and learning, 
and of whose work and worth every Indian can fee! 
justly proud- 


Sir Guru Das Banerjee. By Dr. Chunilal Bose. 
(S. K. Lahiri & Co., s6 College Street, Calcutta) 1923. 


Dr. Chunilal Bose's sketch of the life of Sir Guru 
Das Banerjee is a labour of love, and it is of supreme 
interest to many who will welcome this attractively 
got up monograph on the career of a great scholar, 
a great judge and a great educationist, who inspite of 
his eminence in so many departments of life remained 
til the end a living esample of “plain living and 
high thinking.” As a judge of the Calcutta High 
Court, as the frst Indian Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, as member of Ierd Curron’s 
University Commission, Sir Gooroo Das rendered 
Valuable services to the country—services which a 
grateful generation should not easily forget. Dr. 
Chunilal Rose writes of bis subject with intimate 
knowledge and his book is a most readable production. 
It should be studied by our old and young alike for 
the many useful lessons it inculeates. 











Narayans Vaman Tilak. By J. C. Winslow. 
(Association Press, 5 Russell Street, Calcutta) 1923. 


‘This is a volume in the newlystaried Builders of 
Modern India Serles, 1 is an interesting account of 
a popular Christian poct of Maharashtra, The poems 
‘even in their Bnglish garb are charming and the spirit 
of deep religious devotion which permeates them will 
be widely appreciated even by those who are not 
Christians by faith, ‘This book is both usefal ond 
interesting and we accord a warm welome to it. 
We shall watch with interest the progress of this 
excellent serien. 








Sunder Singh. By K. Sanders and the Rey. 
Ethelred Judah (Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, London) 1925. 


‘This is an attractivelyawritten biography of “the 
Tionchearted warrior”, who is a welkknown and 
‘popular Christian preacher and who has travelled into 
‘many insccessible tracts of land to communicate the 
message of Christ. Sadhu Sunder Singh is gentle, 
Moveable character who attracts even those who do not 
Share his religious views. This little book ought to 
ibe popular as revealing the “Christ-like character” of 
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a comparatively young Indian, who has already made 
his mark as a mystic, preacher and examplar of 
Christianity at its best. 





A Mid:Victorian Hindu. By Sukumar Haldar. 
(S. Haldar, Samlong Farm, Ranchi) 1922. 

‘This is a biography of Rakhaldas Haldar, about 
whom Mr, Pramathanath Bose (a valued contributor to. 
the Hindustan Review) says in the foreword, that he 
possessed the essential qualities of a great man—love 
of trith, sincerity, and courage. ‘The author has 
shawn great filial devotion in writing the life of his 
father. Tn his simple, unobtrusive way, Rakhal Das 
did much good work in the backward districts. The 
account of his life which his son, Mr. Sukumar Haldar, 
has given in this book portrays a character of great 
simplicity and charm. 





K. M. Chatterjea and His Times, By N. Chatterjee 
(a5 Camac Street, Calcutta) 1922. 

This is a publication by the Indian Rationalistic 
Society of Calcutta, and it discusses the social and 
political evolution of India at the end of the nine 
teenth century. It deals principally with the life- 
history of Kishori Mohan Chatterji, who wasa pro- 
found scholar and pablicspirited man. It is written 
in an exceedingly attractive style aud contains 
numerous points of interest and deserves attention as 
portraying the life of one who was a scholar, thinker 
and lawyer. 





RECENT VERNACULAR LITERATURE: 


Kulliat-hAkbar. By Khan Bahadur Syed Akbar 
Husain (3 Vols. Ishrat Manzil, Allahabad) 3933. 

Syed Akbar Husain, a retired Subordinate Judge 
of the United Provinces, was a very wellknown Urdu 
poet, and his death, in 192r, was widely mourned by a 
large circle of friends and admirers. His chief distinc- 
tion in Urdu poetry lay in his unconventionalism, in his 
fouccessful efforts to break off from the beaten track, in 
his freedom from religions or sectional bias, and in his 
free nse of English words. While, therefore, he was 
‘adversely criticised by the older scholars to whom 
Poetry not treating of gul and bulbul, and mina and 
3094 was not poetry at all, fie at the ame time evoked 
the enthusiastic admiration af the younger generation 
Who did not feel the cramping influence of the once 
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‘heantiful bat now  time-worn images and figures, 
This admiration was all the more remarkable as Akbar 
missed no opportunity of having a fing at the heretical 
land Western tendencies of the new generation. It is 
the considered opinion of many competent critics that 
Akbar will be remembered hereafter chiefy as a 
satirist. At a cursory glance we find in his verses 
Euglish words such as Civil Surgeon, Police, Com- 
mittee, Science, Darwin, Relation, College, Convoca- 
tion, Thank You, Force, Course, Philosophy, Council, 
Graduate, Photo. Perhaps these words do not contri- 
bute to make the poetry very great, bot it certainly 
becomes very effective. The poet's son, Syed Ishrat 
Husain, a Deputy Collector, deserves the warmest 
gratitude of all lovers of Urdu poetry, for publishing 
in three well-printed volumes, the poems of his fatber. 
We shall Jook forward with pleasure to the fourth 
volume which we are promised before lang. 


1 Marasi-Amls 2 Vols, 
1934. 


2. Diwan-Dard.U'rdu, (Nizami Press, Budaon) 1925 


{Shami Press, Redaow) 


4 Lithography. By M. Ahiduddin (Niami Press, 
adaon) 1924- 

Maulvi Niamuddis Hussin of Budson bas been 
rendering valuable service to the came of Uräu 
Literature by publishing at the Nizami Press his 
exceedingly well-got up and correctly printed series of 
Urdu poems. We noticed in an earlier number of the 
Hindustan Review the Imiakhabi-Zariin, edited by Mr. 
‘Syed Ross Masood, and his edition of Ghalib's Diwan 

‘Thanks to the 
‘well placed generosity of the Nizam’s Government, we 
fre now promised a series of wniformly gotap volumes 
Gf Crde classics. This will meet a great want, and we 
fare confident that the Urdu-reading public will heartily 
rect these publications. Of all the poets who have 
attempted the Marsia form of poetry, Anees stands 
mnigne and nnrivalicd, for in wealth of imagery, in the 
power of vivid portraiture, in mastery over the subtle 
music of the verse, be is unsurpassed. Bat of his 
Mersias so far the only edition worth mention was the 
kne printed in four volumes by the Newal Kishore 
Tress of Lucknow. We now welcome this edition 
neatly printed on beautiful, thick glazed paper. 


Amang the earlier Urdu poets, Dard occupies a high 
phee. Khwaja Mir, to give him his duil name, 
belonged to a family that had produced a large mumber 
‘of poets, and was born in A. H. 1133, and died ia 
A. H. 199 He was a voluminous writer and com 
‘sidering that he wrote while Urdu asa distinct 














language was yet in its infancy, much praise must be 
bestowed on the quality of his verse. Bat it is a pity 
that bis Diwan bad never before been correctly 
printed; the various editions available in the market 
‘are fall of misprints and corrupt readings. The 
present edition is based however on a collation and 
‘comparison of ceveral mancscripts and may therefore 
be accepted as definitive. Lovers of Dard will no 
doubt be very glad to possess a copy of this excellent 
oe 

M. Ahiduddin of Badaon has written a valuable book 
‘on Lithography.—the first book on the subject in Urdu. 
Ir deals with subjects like Litho material, Handpress, 
Use of Chemicals, Black and Colour Printing, Trans 
posing Instructions to machinemen and so on. It is 
enriched by numerous diagrams and will be of great 
ese to printers and press-managers for whom it is 
specially intended. The author has succeeded in 
making his subject intelligible to the ordinary printers 
as well a8 to the general reader. As a pioneer work 
iu Hindestani it deserves acknowledgment and 
‘encouragement at the hands of those interested in 
ithe-printing in this country 


‘A Dictionary of the Hindi Language. By J.D. Bae 
(indian Press, Allahabad) 1024. 


Of Hindi-Ruglish dictionariea, Hete's is the best. 
at this wellknown Dictionary had Jang been out of 
print, and the pablishers ave rendered a useful public 
service by reprinting it. It is diferent from the earlier 
dictionaries inasmach as the wards are arranged in the 
carder of the Devanagari Alphabet. It has now beet 
issued at the very moderate price of Rs. 6, and should 
therefore be within the reach of all. We hope the 
Dictionary will become as popular as it is usefal to that 
large section of oor students who have to study Hindi. 


Gita yogspradiparyabhashya. By Pandit Aryamani 
(evadatia Sharma, Karnavas, Distt, Bulandshahr) 
194. 

Pandit Aryamuni's commentary and translation of 
the Bhegwadgita—of which the sixth edition has now 
beca jmblished—atrikes a new line of thought and for 
comprehensiveness and clarity of argument, it is one 
of the best of those written in Hindi There is a 
‘scholarly introduction, a clear analysis of the contents 
and a full index to the first line of each verse, The 
translation is reliable. We hope the book will meet 
with the came encouragement which it has hitherto 
had. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


‘The World Almanac and Book ot Facts 1924. Edite! 
by R. H, Lyman. (Pultizer Building, s3~63 Park Row, 
New York, U.S.A.) 1924- 

The World Almanac and Book of Facts—which is 
edited with aki and knowledge by Mr. Lyman—is 
‘now in the thirty-ninth year of publication. It is a 
most important annual appanage to one of the leading 
‘American popers, the New Yerk World, from the office 
‘of which it is issued. Tt is such a book as would have 
delighted Mr, ‘Thomas Gradgrind—“a man of realities, 
a man of facts and calewlations"—depicted by 
Dickens in his Hard Times. That imaginary character 
who represents the type called “eminently practi- 
cal—was of opinion that “facts alone are wanted in 
fife," and it would have done his heart good could he 
Tut haye access in his days to Mr. Lyman’s compreher 
sive and exhanstive work of reference, which 
marvellously well-digested compendium of facts and 
figures relating almost to the whole world. Of the 
many books of reference, issued, it is 
perhaps the most notable covering within its nearly 
fone thousand pages facts and statistical data about 
the various political entities of the earth. ‘Though 
mainly intended for use in America, it would be found 
ighly useful throughout the English-knowing world. 











annually 











‘The Constitutional Year-Book 1924. (National 
Unionist Association, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
Tondon, $. W. 1) 1924. 

The Constitutional Year-Book is to the British 
Conservative what the Liberal Year-Book is to the 
British Progressive. For the object it desires to serve, 
the Constitutional—which is now in the thirty-cighth 
year of publication—is an almost ideal work of 
‘reference. Its scope is chiefly political and it offers 
fa cheap and tinndy reference-book of facts and statistics 
bearing om topics of current interest to the conserva- 
tives in particular and publicists in general. It is 
carefully revised and brought up-to-date and its pages 
may he trusted to supply useful and accurate informa- 
tion on questions of public interest. A publicist who 
esires to be it touch with the movements and develop- 
ments of the three leading political parties in Great 
Britain should keep on his bookshelf the annual 
‘editions of the Labour YearBook, the Liberal Year- 
Fook and the Constitutional Year-Book, each of which 
is highly useful, 














‘The Norway Year-Book 
Hammer, MLA. (Sverre Mortensen 
Christianin, Norway) 1924. 


1924. Edited by S.C. 
Bokhandel, 
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The Swedish Year-Hook 1924. (Almoqvist and 
Wiksells & Co, Boktryckeri—A. B- Stockholm, 
Sweden) a934: 

The two yearbooks to the principal 
Scandinavian countries—Norway and Sweden—are 
highly creditable performances. They are both 
published in English. That dealing with Norway 3+ 
compiled by the Christiania correspondent of the 
Times, while that with Sweden is the result of colla- 








oration on the part of public authorities of that 
country. They are, to our knowledge, the only works 
of their class in English relating to these two 


countries. Each of them is welbplanned, wellcome 
piled snd welledited. Mr. Hammer's book dealing 
with Norway îs the more ambitions of the two, as it 
aspires to fulfil the purposes of an annual cyclopasdit. 
ut the Swedish book, though not so comprehensive, 
is quite adequate in its scope. Both deal with 
geograpliy, history, administration, finance, education, 
literature, trade, industries, shipping and various other 
important subjects of interest relating to Norway and 
Sweden respectively. Both are thoroughly up-to-date 
and accurate in their statements, While intended 
primarily for publicists ond businessmen, the works 
fre so planned as to subserve the objects of readers 
interested in the history, culture, and the economic, 
social and political development and progress of 
Scandinavia. By reason of their intrinsic merits, both 
these highly meritorious works of reference deserve a 


large circulation throughout the English-knowing 
world. 




















‘The Spas of Britain, 
London) 1924. 


A Guide to London and the British Isles, 1924. 
(Poster, Groom & Co., Ltd., 15 Charing Cross, London, 
S. W. 1) 1924. 

Dr. R. F. Fox introduces to the public the very 
useful compilation called the Spas of Tritain—which 
has been put together as the official handbook of the 
British Spa Federation. Compiled from the reports 
sent in by the local medical committees, it deals with 
the principal places in England, Wales and Scotland, 
which are famous for their springs possessing 
medicinal properties for the cure of various diseases, 
Of these Bath, Buxton, Cheltenham and Harrogate are 
the best known. Full information is given about all 
of them—not only medical information, but also practi- 
cal information for the benefit of those who may 
resort to them, The British watering-places have 
‘een, of late, neglected it favour of Continental ones, 
and this book will have served a useful purpose if it 


(The British Spa Federation, 











REVIEWS AND NOTICES: 


succeeds in drawing attention to the former, It is an 
excellent little reference-book. 


Mr. Alwyn Pride's Overseas Visitor's Guide to 
London and the British Isles is now in the third year 
of publication. Tts previous annual editions have been 
appreciatively noticed in the Hindustan Review. ‘The 
1924 edition has been thoroughly overhauled and is 
fully abreast of the latest changes, and the author has 
covered ground concerning nearly everything of 
interest to the visitor. ‘There is, of course, a detailed 
description of the British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley. Altogether Mr. Pride's Guide is deserving 
of acknowledgment as a reference-work which is 
equally interesting, accurate and up-to-date. 


[A Relerence Book, (McDongall’s Educational Co 
Itd., 8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E. C. 4) 1934. 

Banks and Public Holidays Throughout the World 
1924. (Guaranty Trust Company, 32, Lombard Street, 
London) 1934. 

A Reference Book of Tables and General Informa- 
tion—to give the booklet its full designation—is. a 
wonderful little compendium of much yalnable 
knowledge not readily accessible to the average 
publicist or businessman, Within the covers of a 
booklet of é4 pages of small size, the printing of which 
is exceptionally neat and eminently readable, is 
brought together, carefully and systematically 
arranged, a mass of highly useful information deal 
with astronomical, economic, and political data and 
statistics, We commend this capital little pocket- 
companion as a handy and compact reference digest. 

Banks and Bonk Holidays is an American work of 
reference which will be found useful by businessmen 
‘engaged throughout the banking world. It is a com- 
prehensive list of leading banks and furnishes reliable 
information about bank holidays. If kept up-to-date 
and annually re-issued, it will meet with a long-felt 
want, 





























NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

Ras Mala. By Alexander K. Forbes (2 Vols. Oxford 
University Press, Loudon) 1924- 

‘This is a reprint of the well-known translation by 
Forbes of the Hindu annals of Gujrat, The editor is 
Professor Rawlinson whose previous _works—both 
Hiterary and historical—have won well-merited apprecia- 
tion from scholars. We notice that the editor's note 
fs dated 1916; there has thus been an interval of eight 
years between the revision and the publication. 
Perhaps the war was the chief canse of this delay; but 
We are in any case glad to see this classic so well and 
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so correctly reprinted, with a fall biographical memoir 
of Forbes and enriched with a large amount of fresh 
information upon Gujrat. Of the merits of Forbes! 
translation it is unnecessary to say anything; Prof. 
Rawlinson has performed his task with great ability. 
A work like this is sure to meet with a warm welcome 
from all interested in the history of Western India. 
‘The Oxford University Press deserve very great credit, 
for their laudable effort in popularizing old Anglo- 
Indian literature by publishing welledited and care~ 
folly-anuotated texts of many of the famous classies of 
Anglolndia. These Oxford reprints deserve a very 
‘wide appreciation and large circulation. 








‘The Oxford History of India. Dy Vincent A, Saith; 
revised by S. M. Edwards (Oxford, Clarendon Press) 
1933, 

Mr, Vincent Smith's Oxford History of India is by 
common consent the best complete text-book on Indian 
History, Written in a clear, lucid style, enriched with 
‘uumerons attractive illustrations, thoronghly reliable 
in its facts, the book has met with a warm reception 
from the public, and the publishers have now brought 
out a second edition, ‘revised and continued to 1931" 
But we must confess that we are keenly disappointed 
‘with the work of revision, The bibliographies have not 
been brought uptodate; the original misprints have 
been allowed to continue; and though Mr. Williams 
Crookes’ excellent edition of Tod’s Rajasthan appeared 
about two years ago, the original note about its being 
“held up by war conditions!” still appears on p. xxiv. 
‘The only addition of any length than we can see is M 
page of scrappy and ill-conceived addition about the 
Reforms—with which Mr. Edwards is evidently by no 
means in sympathy. Making allowance for the faults 














by the editor, the new edition of the late Dr. Vincent 


Smith's Osford History of India m 
as a standard work, 





justly be regarded 





Translated by Dr R 
(Wesleyan Mission Press, Mysore) 1923- 





‘This is the second edition of Dr. Shamasastry's 
‘monumental work on Kautilya's Arthashastra, It con- 
tains a prefatory note by the late Dr. J, F. Fleet who 
well remarks that “we shall always remain under a 
great obligation to Mr. Shamasastry for a most 
important addition tò our means of studying the 
eneral history of ancient Tadia.” The generally 
accepted view with regard to the date of the Artha- 
sastra is that it was written before y21—296 B.C. by 
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` Kantlyn; also called Chanakya, who was chiefly instra- 
mental in placing Chandragepta on the throne. But 
doubts have recently been expressed by Dr. Jolly with 
regard to the correctness of this date and he is 
inclined to place the book so fate as the third centery 
A. D. Dr. Winternite—a translation of whose History 
of Indian Literature, we note with pleasure, is shorily 
to be published in the Punjab Sanskrit Series—is also 
not inclined to acknowledge its remote antiqaity. We 
bad expected that in this new edition Dr. Sastry would 
discuss the question of the date at some length, but 
Wwe are disappointed to fnd that the subject is not dealt 
with at all. We hope this omission will be rectified 
in the next edition; meanwhile we accord a hearty 
‘welcome to the present work, which—whether written 
in the third century before of after Christ—will retain 
its great value as a picture of ancient Indian polity. 


A Forgotten Empire. By Robert Sewell (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd, 40 Museum Street, London, 
W.C 1) 10a- 

Mr. Sewell's A Forgotten Empire is a well-known 
Mistory of the kingdom of Vijaynagar which bas been 
recognised as an authority since its first publication 
in ago. The took is based on some valable and 
interesting chronicles of the sixteenth century, which 
present a graphie and detailed account of the condition 
‘of the grest city, at the time of its highest grandeur, 
written on the spot by Portagnese merchants. Dut 
since the book was first printed, muck mew and impor- 
tant material tearing ou the subject as become 
available, and! the peblishers woul! have done well to 
entrust the task of revision to = scholar Fike Prof. 
Krishnaswamy Iyengar who has made this subject his 
own. All the same, the republication of this important 
work which has Tong been out of print will be a source 
of great pleasure to all who are interested im the story 
of the sudden rise, the amazing grandeur, and the 
complete disappearance of the Hinde Kingdom of 
Vijaynagar, the history of which will always possess 
fascination for the student of the mediaeval history of 
India. 


Modern English Literature. By Bdmund Goss. 
Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (William 
Heinemann, Ltd., Henrietta Street, London) 1924- 
Mr. Edmund Gosse is among living critics one of 
the most eminent, and his Modern English Literature 
thas long been recognised as ote of the best books of 
its kind. In this mew edition, the book Bas been 
Veowght uptodate. We have no doubt that all 
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students of English literature will be glad to possess 
copies of this book which, since its original publication 
in 1897, has continued to enjoy unbroken popularity, 


OUR MBRARY TABLE. MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE. 


The Stage Faveurite's Cook Book, compiled and 
edited by Elizabeth Craig (Mrs. Mann) and issued by 
‘Messrs. Hatchinson & Co.) Paternoster Row, London) 
is « wonderfally good collection of recipes contributed 
by four Iundred British, Continental, and American 
actresses. Each recipe, which bears the name of some 
well-known actress, has heen tested and approved by 
the editor, who is believed to be probably the best- 
known woman expert on the subject of cookery in Great 
Britain at the present day The result is a work 
containing appetising and attractive menus, which are 
also practical and suited to the requirements of smah 
Douseholds. But surely Mrs, Mann could have easily 
pat together a cookery book of her own, withoa! 
bothering foor handred actresses from Europe and 
America | 


The literatare of journalism is now fairly large— 
both in Britain and America and yet we can not say 
Wat Mr Michael Joseph’s Journalism for Prot 
(Hutchinson & Co. Paternoster Row, London) is a 
seperiluoms work. It is a practical treatise and covers 
the entire ground of modern free lance journalism, as 

a profession. Sir Philip Gibbs (in a foreword) 
‘commends the book to journalistic aspirants au a guide 
which will be enormously aseful to them, We readily 
endorse this view. Mr. Joseph has evidently, 
specialised in the various phases of contemporary 
journalism and is quite familisr with the nps and 
downs of a journalist's life. His took is fall of 
shrewd hints and is replete with useful information 
and should be found invaluable by journalistic 
aspirants. Tn the next edition the section dealing with 
the journalist's library of reference works may be 
enlarged and a bibliography appended. 





The Daily Life of the Greeks and (the?) Romans 
~issued by the Metropolitan Museum of Art at New 
‘York, U.S.A —has been compiled by Dr. Helen McClees 
and is intended to atilize for illustration the various 
lassical collections in that well-equipped museum, 
Xt is profusely illustrated with excellent photographic 
reproductions of the varions objects in the museum, 
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Im fact the letter-press plays but the subordinate part 
of explanatory comments on the pictures. Taken as 
a whole, the handbook, while not treating the subject 
exhaustively, provides within the covers of a small 
volume, such explanation and commentary as will be 
helpful towards a clearer understanding of the classi- 
‘cal antiquities. Dr. MeClees’ book wonld be found 
useful bath for the purposes of study and reference. 
It should also be prized for its numerous exceedingly 
Wellreprodaced illustrations- 





We have noticed in terms of appreciation the first 
four volumes of the “India of ‘To-day series, edited 
by Dr. Rushbrook Williams and issued by the Indian 
branches of the Oxford University Press (Garstin 
Place, Caleatia Sc). ‘The th and latest volume 
called Indian Emigration is the work of one who con- 
ceals his identity under the appropriate pseudonym of 
“Emigrant.” It worthily sustains the high reputation 
oof the series for accarate and impartial works on the 
various aspects of the Indian problem. Within 
the compass of 134 pages, the book offers an excellent 
sketch of the subject from the abolition of slavery 
till the present day. The last two chapters deal with 
the question of the status of Indian emigrants in the 
Dominions of the Crown. ‘These are particularly 
instructive. We commend this little took to all 
Students of the subject as a highly useful compendium 
of sound information and criticism on one of the most 


crucial phases of the many-sided problem of modern 
India. 























‘There are many works in English—good, bad aid 
indifferent—on the subject of etiquette, generally 
written by women, Mrs. This or Miss That, But very 
few of them are cither sufficiently comprehensive or 
are marked by sanity. Most of them repeat the con 
ventional platitudes without any attempt at breadth 
of view. It is, therefore, with singular pleasure that 
‘We Welcome an excellent American work called Book 
of Etiquette in two handy and exceedingly well got- 
np volumes, written by Lillian Eichler and issued by 
‘Messrs, Doubleday, Ine. (Garden City, New York, 
USA). It is excellent in the fullest sense of the 
term—excellently written and excellently got-up. For 
one thing it is, to our knowledge, abont the most com- 
prehensive work on etiquette as it prevails at present 
in America and may be said to fairly exhanst the 
subject. It deals, from the point of view of the 
cetiquettarian, with every phase of human life, from 
the cradle to the grave, and nothing escapes the 
vigilance of the author which would enable one to 
behave with propriety on all occasions, at all places, 
and im all spheres of buman activity. At the same 
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lime, the author has brought to bear on her work a" | 
breadth of view and sanity which raise it much aboye 

the level of books of its class and kind, We feel 

sure that the Hook of Etiquette will justly come to be 
regarded as the standard work om the subject, à 


We haye Iying before us three instructive books 
dealing with various, phases of the same important 
subject, ‘These are How to Make the Best of Lile by 
Mr. Amold Bennett (Hodder & Stoughton Ltd, 
London), Success in Life by Mr. K. J. Dastur 
(Thacker & Co., Ltd., Bombay) and What it Means to 
Live by Ar. N. N, Whisken (C. W. Daniel Co., Tudor 
Street, London). Of these Mr. Bennett's: book is tbe 
most thoughtful and comprehensive, Mr. Dastur’s the 
most inspiring and Mr. Whisken's the most sugges 
tive. Taken together they complement and supple- 
ment one another, Brodiy speaking, they, deal with 
education, habits, manners, conduct and other traits 
în human life, and they all offer useful and valuable 
contributions to the development of seltsulture and 
the formation of character. A striking feature of Mr- 
Dastur's Success in Life, which is rightly described ax 
‘am inspirational book for all men and women;”—alast 
that “all men and women can ot tead Hnglisht—is 
the selection of opposite mottoes from a wide range of 
literature. It should be found particularly suitable 
for study by Indian Youth, Mr. Bennett's book and 
Mr. Whisken’s booklet would be invaluable adjuncts 
to Mr. Dastur's work on complete living, 























‘two books om wcience—perhaps so nominally and 
techunieally—but poles asunder in their scope and object 
gre Mr. E, C. M. Shepherd's Motor Car Mechanism 
and Management Simplified (Crosby Lockwood & Son, 
Stationer’s Hall Court, Ludgate Hil, London BG. 4) 
and Mr. Knight Hallowes' Poems of Science: Pages 
(Of Indian Earth History (Leskine Macdonald, London). 
‘The former which is intended for owners and drivers 
of and deaters in motor cars explains lucidly their com 
struction and operation and tells how to drive and 
keep a car in running order and how to carry out way- 
side repairs and periodic overhauls. Te is perhaps the 
most popalar work on the mechanism anà manage- 
ment of motor cars, Mr. Hallowes' Poems of Selence 
fre intended to illstrate the intimate relations between. 
Science and Poetry. His short Introdnction is a lumi- 
nons sketch of the subject. In it he also tells us that 
the poems brought together have resulted from direct 
‘observation of Nature daring the author's. seventeen 
years of scientific travel as an alficer of the Geologieat 
‘Survey among the mountains and forests of the Indian 
Empire. Viewed in this light, the poems are 
interesting. 
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Mr. W. C. Loosmore i well-known to the reading 
public as the author of Nerves and the Man, which is 
‘a popular psychological and constructive study of 
Hervous breakdown, snd the Gain of Personality— 
Which also is an equally popular psychological state- 
ment of the practical values of human personality 
fn his Iitest work called the Art of Talking (John 
Murray, Albemarle Street, London, W.)—which is the 
third volume in Mr. Twosmore’s series of studies ii 
practical psychology, he reveals with Tucidity the 
feats of self-expression in conversation and in public 
‘speech. A glance at the chapter headings gives a clue 
to the wide range of his subject—What to say—How 
to say i—Anecdote and gossip—The question of slang 
=n being silent and timid—Talk and general know- 
Teðge— Table talk and dinner talk—Selling and business 
talk—Listening and interruptions. Each of these 
topics is handled with knowledge and skill in the tight 
‘ef considerable experience of the realities of life, with 
‘the result that the Art of Talking is both an informing, 
ve work, deserving of appreciation, 


























ry. By Mr. V, C SeottsQ"Counor 
(Robert Maclehouse & Co, Id, Glasgow) is an 
excellent short sketch of a great subject. Tn 
ts own way, the Khuda aksh Oriental Library 
‘at Patna is a national treasure of which Tndia may well 
De proud, ‘The story of its foundation, how priceless 
‘manuscripts were obtained, the numerous arts of 
cajolery and threat and bribery and—be it slowly 
whispered, even—theft that were employed for the 
purpose, forms an account as romantic as some old 
tale from fardistant ages and ‘fairy-lands forlorn:* 
No one better fitted than Mr. Scott-O'Connor could 
tave been found to write this account. He has a fine 
appreciation of the music of words; he possesses n 
Warm imagination; and he is able to speak with an 
‘enthusiasm and zest which must be very similar to the 
joy with which the Renaissance scholars gazed at the 
mmetous tomes newly brought to light. The Silken 
East and the Charm of Kashmir have already 
‘established for Mc, Scott-O"Connor a reputation as an 
excellent word-painter of landscape: we have him 
here in this book as a connoisseur of old Persian and 
Arabic ‘manuscripts, Mr. Khuda Bakshi, the founder 
‘ot the Library, spent a large fortune over their 
‘cquisition. Jehangir, Shah Jahan, Aurangzebe, are 
{present in the Library in the form of their autographs ; 
Fare illuminated paintings, miniatures and drawings 
adorn many of the manuscripts; Findansi, Jami, Hafiz, 
Sodi and maby others are adequately represented. 
Sir. Scott-O'Connor'e is a fine book about u fine library 
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In The Historical Novel by Mr. H. Butterfield 
(Cambridge University Press) we are presented with 
work practically breaking new ground. ‘This essay 
was awarded the Le Bas Prize for 123 and is) an 
attempt to find some relation between historical novels 
on the one hand and history treated as a study oti the 
other; and also to work ont a method of critical 
approach, After an interesting discussion dealing with 
historical novels of several European Languages, Mr. 
Butterfield sums up his conclusion thus: “Given an 
event the historian will seek to estimate its ultimate 
significance and to trace out its influence, the novelist 
will seck merely to recapture the fleeting moment, to 
sce the thing happening, to turn it into a picture ot a 
‘situation.’ With a set of facts about the social cot 
ditions of England in the Middle Ages, the historian 
will seek to make a generalisation, to fnd a formulu; 
the novelist will seek a different sort of synthesis and 
will try to reconstruct a world, to particilarise, to 
catch a glimpse of human nature. To the historian 
the past is the whole process of development that Teads. 
‘up to the present: to the novelist it is a strange world. 
to tell tales about.” Tt is a notable book which will be 
much appreciated by the scholars who seek to study 
the technique of the historical novel, ‘The author has 
specialized in the subject he writes about and his work 
is marked hy scholarship and critical acumen. 





























Bhai Parmanand was one of the first victims of the 
repression which coved the soul of the Punjab under 
the blood-and-iron rule of Sir Michael O'Dwyer. His 
vas a saintly life devoted to truth and conscience, a lfe 
deliberately given to the cause of education, He had 
vowed to work on a bare pittance his entire life în the 
Lahore D. A. V. College. But his crime consisted in 
bis teachings—he was reputed to have prepared for 
the use of his students a history of India wherein he 
had attempted, with success, to nail the lie of the 
Black Hole incident and proved it to be» mere myth, 
a figment of overwrought imagination. Horrible crime 
to have travestied the British historians! The man 
mast be traitorous, and DORA clapped him into prison 
and later sent lim into exile. ‘The story of his 
tanishment, his sordid surroundings in the Andamans, 
his sufferings and anguish is now told by himself in 
the Hindi diction, which is presented by Messrs 
Ganesh & Co,, of Madras, in an English rendering in 
The Story of My Life (192;—Rs, 1/8). Read the book 
for yourself and yon will begin to understand the 
stuff of which martyrs are made and incidentally gather 


some ideas about the panic-psyehology of an Imperial 











Bhai Paramanand's indomitable courage gleams 
through the pages of his story; his ideals and principles 
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are ontlined in a succint manner in the Hindi work 
Hindu Sangathan (Akashvani Postkalaya, Mohanlal 
Road, Lahore, 1924, Re. 1/-). He enters here a forcible 
and eloquent plea for developing the man-force of 
Young Hinduism, and significantly points out the 
weaknesses wbich have fown from the enervated 
quiescence of the Hindu mind, A book well worth 
perusal. 


< Li Kanno M an očeasioial contribmtor to 
cur pages, bas brought together within the brief covers 
fof bare sò pages each the most notable Sayings ot 
Kabir and of Tulsidas. and the Aphorisms of Narada. 
‘The three volumes are published by S. Ganesan, Madras 
(p24, anvas eight each), and each is prefaced by 

short introduction descriptive of the savants" place in 
Indian literature. The books succeed in giving us a 
comprehensive glimpse of the writers’ thoughts and 
‘stionld prove nsefal for casnal reference anid for juvenit> 


readings, 











Mr. Anrobindo Ghose's name is-a revered one in 
Indiiin cultural circles. Anything coming from his pen 
demands and deserves to be read with serious atten- 
tion. In The need in Nationalism (S. Ganesan, Madras, 
1923, Annas eight) are grotiped together five of his 
rmiost thoughtful essays which furnish the reader with 
the psychological bases of the ideal principle in polities. 
Mr. Ghose’s plea fs as usual keyed in a high and noble 
tune. His message is an eloquent brief for spirituatised 
polities and here he takes ns carefully through the 
fundaments of human valves to show ux the genesis of 
ancient Indian tradition. A fine and instructive rend- 
ing, written by a scholar and a saint and provocat 
ff fruitful discussion and argnment on the practical 
aspect of modern Indian politics. 





In Food, Mind, and Health (S; Ganesan, Madras, 
1924, Annas 6) Me. Bernard Houghton, the well-known 
British Civilian sympathiser of Indian political aspira- 
ions, tells us of the formula of simple and healthy 
fiving, He gives us a synopsis of the ideas promulgated 
by Mr, Aird in Bngland and Mr. Ehret in America in 
favonr of a greater use of feesh fruits and vegetables 
iw the daily dietery of man, ‘The author emphasises 
the value of faith and confidence in the nourishing 
power of uncõoked food after the fashion ot Coué, and 
Exhoris the reader to simplify his routine of eating. 
‘the argument in favour of the natural diet is forcibly 
pul and Mr. Hotighton's little book should give fresti 
fco fòr thought to those who are fond of gourmanderie 
snd the spices of delicate cuisine 





No branch of ancient Indian history possesses a 
greater fascination for research than the chronicles. of 





p 
aso 
Indian colonies abrosd. The inteoduction and spread ot 
Baddhism in China and Japan fornish an interesting 
period in the history of Tndia, and the epoch remains 

to a considerable degree unexplored, We know very 
Title of the Indian missioneries and crusaders who 
carried the gentle doctrine of Buddha. across to lands 
which even today baffle the well-equipped moder 
tourist, Mr. Phanindranath Bose deserves to be: com 
limented on his instrective little book The. Indian 
Teachers in China (S. Ganesan, Madras, 1929). ‘The 
treatise supplies a rigidly catalogued description of 
Indian monks and preachers who went to China, Java 
amd other lands. The interesting commentary: which 
the author furnishes. links the narrative and makes 
the book a connected reading fr, Hose's industry and 
research is to be commended, He has given here a 
Valuable introduction to the cultural history. of the 
Greater Tndia which has so deeply influenced the 
thought and religion of China and other far-off lands, 





Ganesh & Co. of Madras have done well in collect- 
ing in book form the philosophical contributions af 
M. Paul Richard to the pages of the Arya (guas) 
and which subsequently appeared in a French edition 
The English translation has been done by Sti Aurobindo 
Ghose which in itself is a warranty of true and correct 
Interpretation, Mf. Pat! Richard is well-known for hie 
spirtuaised writings and hs Love of Indian Philosophy. 
Hic diquisitions on the Origin of Being and its 
attriates form a subtle blend between the selentife 
‘mysticism of the West and the psychological substratant 
ff Vedanta philosophy. The speculations in The 
Wherefore of The Worlds (1933) are discursive to a 
Certain degree but a central core of thought rans 
through the entire volume. Tt js a reat contribution 
to philosophie literature, exceedingly instructive and 
thonght-provoking. We can not do beiter than 
commend to the reader the opening ines of M 
Richans book : “Night, there îs none, no night except 
the veil which we create for ourselves, no other 
licurity than the darkness in which our ep 
indulge. 

















Auction Bridge for Beginners by A. C B: (Stanley 
Paul & Co,, Tondon, 1934, 28 6d.) is » good example of 
what a Tittle book of knowledge ought to be. Rasy 
reading, excellent examples and instructive. adyie: 
which does not pall—and the beginner is at once attract- 
cå to the gome which forms the theme of the book. 
And isn't this the real test of the success of a hook 
of this kind? The 1934 rules as revised and adopted 
by the Portland Club are given in full. as:an appendix. 
‘The glossary of Tiridge terms should also prove useful 
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Mrs, Snehalatha Sen was among the first of the 
cultured ladies of Bengal to attract the notice of a 
wider, Euglish knowing public. Her stories in the 
Bengalce language bal earned for ber meritorious 
recognition but she was unknown outside Bengal until 
an English verion of a tale of hers appeared in the 
Euglish journal The Idler in rgrr, The enterprising 
publistier of Madras, S. Ganesan, has now collected 
Mier short stories and in Nehal The Musician (1923, 
Rs, 2/4) they present to ms in English the work of a 
gifted artist endowed with the art of pictaresque word- 
making. The tales ore full of a wild, fascinating 
Charm and told in a quaint and weird style they 
‘impress upon the reader the fancifal reality of the 
‘sketches. ‘The tales demand attention by the witch- 
feraft of imagery and reveal, although clothed in an 
alien garb, the power and skill of the writer. A deligh 
fl reading and a pleasant diversion. 


The Future ot Indian Fiscal Policy (S. Ganesan, 
Madras, 1923, Annas 13) i¢ an elaboration of a lecture 
delivered by Mr. D. V. Diveksr, and is therefore 
circumscribed in its content. Mr. Divekar records 
forejble plea ix favour of a full protective policy for 
Inia, Me acenses the Tarill Commissioners of halting 
fand doubtial recommendations. The case for Protec- 
Aion bi Tudia |e enforced ty ifustrations derived from 
the experiences of other protective countries 

Tn Blements. of Indian Astrology (The Author. 
Guituek, 1922, Ra 3/-) Rabu Sinheshwar Prasad has 
Briefly sketched iu convenient form the mundane 
inwences of stars ard planets as they alflect the Tife 
fof person bom under their aegis. Appropriately 
enough he tells us how to cast a boroscope and after 
defining im detail what signs rule at tbe birth of an 
infant we are Jed on tọ detect the predominating factors 
which will control its earthly movements. Hindu 
Astrology is not a mere myth, but has been proved 
to be based upon scientifc calcaations. If Tabu 
Sinheshwar Prasad succeeds in introducing » dificult 
subject for purposes of further research his efforts 
would be well rewarded. 




















Mr. Puran Singh's more ambitions efforts in poetic 
lotion were noticed by us in an earlier issue. His 
Sisters of the Spinning Wheel revealed him to be a 
writer of delicate imagination and of a deeply medita- 
tive tam of mind. The form he chose for seli- 
‘expression was essentially suited for his purpose. Ts 
huis two little hooks Am Afternoon with Seif and At His 
Feet he turns to the devotional theme. ‘The intensity 
‘of his religious emotions sustains the high tone of 
the prose poems. Tt is of apt significance to te 
reminded of the appeal which the teachings of the 
Giras carry to the heart of a cultured Sikh at a time 
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when the entire community is stirred by the un- 
precedented deeds of self-abnegation and martynlom 
of the Akali Jathas. 


Alr. T- C K. Kurop's Gandhi and Indian Regenera. 
tion (New Herald Office, G. T., Madras, 1933, Rs. 2/-) 
will well repay a second reading in the present state 
of fux and transition in Indian politics‘The book 
was originally written in 19:2 and focussed a reasoned 
of the “Back to Vedas" ideal sketched out 
Uy Mr. Gandhi and which formed the apparent objec: 
tive of the Non-co-operation movement, Mr. Kurup 
writes with grace and in an casy, lucid style. He has 
attempted to present his thesis in a clear, well-defined 
dorm of a conflict of ideals. He does not forget the 
social aspect of Mr, Gandhi's crusade. We confess 
however that his arguments will not be convincing to 
the majority of his reader in so far as he defends 
the materialities of the ‘progressive’ Western civilian: 
tion and denies that the process of subjection and the 
particular brand of Western education in India has 
teniled to inGitrate the Indian mind with slavish and 
cowardly attitude. Nevertheless the book is of com- 
manding interest anid should receive close attention, 








Io Thomas Hobbes (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1985, 
34). Mr. George R. G. Catlin presents a learned study 
ff the anthor of Leviathan which had sach a tremend- 
‘ous influence in shaping the political destiny. of 
Ragland and of linking up the medieval theories of 
political sovereignty with the spirit and thoughts of 
the times. Mr. Catlin claims for Hobbes a greater 
recognition than has been accorded to him—the recog 
tion as a man of letters, as a philosopher, and as A 
publicist of no mean calibre. Our author's diaquisition 
is very interestingly framed and will prove convincing 
to the scholar femitiar with oes" cate Terry 
Output. To the reader who knows Hobbes only as the 
author of the “wild, brate theory of Man”, Mr. Catlin's 
book will appear dificult and uncomprehending. But 
the author has contrived to include an extraordinarily 
large amount of material bearing upon his claim and 
his industry deserves commendation, 


Within 
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Mabendra. Nath Dat has suceeded a presenting fa 
4 conspectve form the ideal of Hinda womanhood, 
‘His Reflections on Woman (Seva Series Publishing 
House, Calcutta, 1923) is avowedly written from an 
“entirely poychological point ot view", tt an fs Bat 
natural his discourse touches npon many practical 
aspects of the sex problem. He has many wise words 
to say in regard to the hasty impatience” wien 
rocrites a regimen of Western: dispensing for the 
slit of woman in India: Tene to his instincts Me 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Dutt repudiates the alien tonch and points out that the 
only practicable ideal for womanhood in India is the 
ideal of the Devi, the guardian deity of the Home. 
We recommend this little book as full of instructive 
reflections, containing much that is sonnd and usefel 
for students of social reform. ‘The sale proceeds of 
the book will be devoted to the Girl School attached 
to the Sei Sri Soradeswari Ashram. 


Arpana by M, Sriramamurty (The Author, Visiana- 
gram, 1923, Re, 1/) is a small took of hymns and 
prayers replete with sincere meditations and reflective 
comments on the mundane affairs of human life 
Students of a religions tarn of mind will find jt useful 
and inspiring. 





‘The French physician, M. Cone’, provided a sensa- 
tion when he claimed to have cured a malignant malady 
bby selfemggestion, ‘A student of Psychology’ tells as 
in Autosuggestion (Jarrolds Publishers, London, 1983, 
15) what it is and how to practise it. A clear and 
well-written pamphlet designed to introduce the idea 
to the layman; it contains suficient information to 
‘enable anyone to begin the practice for himself, 


In Leprosy in India (Tagore $ Co., Madras, 1923, 
Anuas 5) Mr. T. $ Krishnamurthi Iyer has collected 
together the various contribations which the amtbor 
made to the pages of the Social Service Quarterly and 
the Hindu. The articley deserved a permanent form 
Ms the author hay many nyefnl things to say: rexardine 
the serious socio-economic questions raised by leprosy. 
He abo treats of the legal ond remedial aspects of the 
problem. Social reformers and charitable organisations 
should direct their attention to this iit spot in the 
society, Mr. Iyer has helped us to view the problem 
sanely and informatively. 











‘The National Being: some Thoughts on an Irisi 
Polity. By A R. (S. Ganesan, Madras, 1933, Re. 1/-) 
is an Indian reprint of the famous book by the great 
Trish man of letters which at its first appearance drew 
the serious attention of statesmen and economists. 
A. E. is one of the foremost literatteurs of Ireland and 
his brilliant association with Sir Horace Plunkett in 
the reform of the Irish Agriculture will ever remain 
a bright page in the troublons history of Ireland. In 
the National Being he gives us o fascinating picture 
of the Co-operative Commonwealth that is his ideal, 
yet he is a serious and practical visionery, and 
‘acknowledges and faces boldly the great impediments 
‘that stand in the way of the attainment of the economic 
deal, A book well worth study and inward digestion 
for the rising young Indian politicians and economic 
ideologists. 


Khan Sahib Khaja Khan earned a well-deserved 
name for penetrative insight by bis publication of the 
Philosophy of Istam. His second book Studies in 
Tasawwuf {Hogarth Press, Madras; Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 1923) is im @ sense 
complementary to his first work, for the philosophy 
of religions can not be completely comprehended with- 
out @ detailed exposition of the esotericisms, symbolic 
mysticisme and implied connotations of the fundi- 
menial though 

bas given us a series of metaphysical speculations on 
the esoteric side of Islam, which according to the 
distinguished writer of the Foreword, Nawab A, Hydari, 
“is ity core and centre, which really gives life and 
vitality to its outward forme and activities, and which 
most can appeal to followers of otber faiths owing to 
the eniversal character of its content." ‘The author 
has interpreted the doctrine of Tasswnf (popularly 
Known as Sufism) ina clear and lucid manner, and 
his discourse is as full of instructive knowledge as of 
brilliant interpretation of some of the most dificult 
passages in the writings of Sufi Saints, 


Mr. N. V. Sarma's A Call for National Reunion 
(National Book Depot, Bombay, 1923, Annas 5} ik an 
cloquent ples for the deletion of the Counell-flayeett 
item from the programme of the National Congress, 
In his real and enthusiasm Mr- Sarma has called hard 
pasmes to his opponents which can hardiy bear justi- 
fication. His plea is, however, forcibly put. Me- 
Kelkar's Forewont is characteristic 

Mr. Wilfred Wellock is a sincere believer inthe 
Kospel of international peace and goodwill. He sallered 
imprisonment for his convictions during war time. In 
Ahimsa and World Peace (S. Gancsan, Madms, 1933, 
Ra. 1/8) he submits his case for non-violence. To 
Indian readers his arguments do not sund strange, 
but the doctrine coming from a Western pen is refresh 
ing. Mr. Wellock believes in the innate pood i man 
He says indeed that the “whole case for Ahimsa rests 
‘en the recognition that human nature is worthy of 
Wast, Haman nature is neither inherently selfish 
nor opposed to reason ; it is against ita highest interests 
to be such."” The author cites numerous illustrations 
in support of his main thesis. His eloquent plea is 
timely. Only in the present temper of the world it 
soands like another ery in the wilderness: Yet it iy 
all the better that the ery tas been raised. 

‘The story of Khama by J. C. Harris (Livingstone 
Press, London, 1922, 15.) reads lke a romance lifted 
ont of the chronicles of a medieval courtier. The 
reslons micsioneries of the Christian Chitteh who 
carry the gospel of their Lord unto “heathens ahd 
backward’ people never had a stiffer straggle than what 
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Wey encountered in Black Africa, The majority: of the 
shepherds have carried Uielr proststising crusade ace 
cording to the conventional methods of persuasion 
backed by force and the ginbottle. Tut there have 
‘been few shining, exceptions, the selfies and the 
snctificing apostles of God; and Khama's country. was 
fortunate in attracting crusaders of the type of 
Mackenzie and Hepburn, The Bechuanaland Protector- 
‘te is no different from the other innumerable colonies 
im Africa abgorbed by the Western mations, But 
Khama, the son of the chief, embraced the Gospel m 
Mis early youth and his life story is one persistent 
figit for righteousness and moral living, Christian 
missions can not boast of a finer convert, and Khama 
‘reveals the sterling worth of a chief among men, a 
ender of fearless, albeit auperstitous tribe, gradualiy 
weaning away his flock from evils that have despoiled 
Mis people and his Jand. 








‘The Principles ot Hindu Ethics by M. A. Buch 
(the Author, Baroda, 1933, Ro, 6/4) is a comprehensive 
compilation systematically arranged and covering al 
most the entire field of Hindu morality. ‘The author 
has not attempted to write a critical treatise; he 
presents a descriptive sketch of the rules and regula- 
Wons taid down in the old Hindu Shastros regarding 
Imman conduct and intercourse. The survey iv interest- 
ing even though of necessity it merely groups together 
innumerable excerpts from the Hindu Scriptures, The 
author Ias handled his intricate subject with industrious 
skiti and patience- He has been almost to strenuous 
Mn his zest to Tink wp the law with the letter acd his 
fenthusinstn outran his discretion. when, ¢.-, he holds 
up a Shastrie injunction open to varied interpretations 
as a rigid rule, cf. for instance Mr, Buch’s discussion 
of sex relations and the criteria of what js good for 
the individual and for the state. The book is, however, 
ition and we commend it as the first 
pt in the English language to define 
Hindu ethical standards. 




























‘The jigsaw pozsle of Western Rurope remains an 
insoluble problem. Conflicting reports of the condi- 
tions of mid-Rurope form the stock sensation of te 
Wuropean press every other week. There is no motive 
more impelling than self, and where self-agerandise- 
ment and economie fear rule, the discernment becomes 
blurred. There is a British view of the Rubr occupa- 
tiott and there ate the French and the German views. 
Dut such opinions are much too vague for concrete 
‘expression into welllefined proposals for getting ont 
fof the mess. Me. J. H. Morgan who had an exceptional 
opportunity to study the real German conditions daring 
his four years’ stay în tbe country as a member of the 
Tnter-Alied Military Commission of Control has rightly 
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sounded a note of alarm on the efforts that are being 
sedolously made to crush the soul of Germany, which 
he shows to be an impossibility, His Present State ot 
Germany (University of London Press, 1924, 35, 6d) 
contains the substance of a lecture he delivered in 
the University of London, and together with the valt- 
the lecture his survey: is 
perhaps the most impartial aud disinterested analysis, 
hitherto published, so far as a foreigner can sec it, of 
the political, economic and social condition of 
Germany. Mr. Morgan warns the Kuropean statesmen 
of the folly of the attempt to Kill the son) that is 
Germany; and forecasts the resurgence of a new 
national consciousness which, under severe repression, 
will develop a the potentialities of another 
Armegeddon, Altogether a very lucid and temperate 
statement on a subject that bristles with numerous 
Aificultien, Mr. Morgan's survey should carry the 
weight it descrves, coming as it does from the pen of a 
distinguished military officer and a lawyer of reputation, 


Mr, A. R. Lord is a professor of- political philosophy 
in a South African University- In his lectures to the 
students he experienced the common difficulty of 
recommending suitable texts for the students, And 
like al professors he set about compiling an easy bouk 
formed out of lecture notes, The Principles of Politics 
(Oxtord University Press, London & Calenta) iv the 
‘eminently satisfactory restilts, ‘The author's claim tat 
thie book will help the student in understanding and 
grasping the fall import of more dificult works lke 
Bosnnquet's Philosophical Theory of the State, is fully 
Borne ont by the reading. Mr. Tord has done hin work 
extremely well, The language is clear and Juciil, tht 
Argument never forced and the facts clearly marshalled. 
The book should serve a larger purpose than in a 
lecture room. It is of considerable interest to the 
rising Young politician who desires to enforce his views 


‘on the political problems of the hour by an appeal to 
theoretic justice. 

















Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson is well-known for the purity 
of his style and the excellence of his diction, Tn The 
Magie Finte (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd, London, 
1922, 51) he has chosen a theme that would bafe 
the skill of a literary craftsman who is not endowed 
‘with a refined and delicate imagination. He terms if 
© "Fantasia" and throughout its pages we find Mr, 
Dickinson revelling in the interplay of fancifal imagin- 
ings and the burden of the practicable problems of the 
bour. The result is wholly one of delight, “He has 
successfully contrived to weave together in a playfal 
humour his serious views on Truth and Christ and 


Man, We commend Mr, Dickinson's Pantasin fo 
lovers of literature. 
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‘THE CENSUS OF INDIA, 1921: 


A SURVEY. 


By Mr. THAKORELAL M. DESAI 


It is the general belief that to a reader, who 
is not sufficiently interested in the statistical side 
of sociology and who is not an avowed 
politician, the Census Reports are apt to be 
‘This is to my mind an erroneous 








dull reading. 
belief and I have little doubt that to any reader 
with just sufficient general interest in the fate 
of his country and the collective march of his 
countrymen, the report is bound to reveal some 
feature that will appeal to him, even though he 
may not be able to appreciate that mysterious 
romance of numbers, ‘The reason for this is, to 
my mind, the greater effort at completeness in 
the interpretation and the significance of figures 
in the Census Reports, provincial or Indian, 
than in those of the other countries, ‘This 
feature is very necessary here, as expert statisti- 
cians are few, who can solve for the public, the 
mystery of figures. And yet, one must confess 
one’s surprise at the comparative brevity with 
which Mr. Marten, the Census Commissioner, has 
achieved this completeness. He has eschewed 
the rather long-winded statement about the 
general conditions of India, that used to figure 
in the previous reports and has thus utilised 
considerable amount of space for more valuable 
work. 

‘The total population of India, as enumerated 
in this Census, was a little short of three hundred 
and nineteen millions, or to be more exact 
318,042,480. ‘This compared to the figure of 
Tort, shows an increase of about four millions 
or 12 per cent. If we take the figures for all 





the six censuses, the rise during this last decade | 
from ror to 1921 is the smallest ever recorded. 
During the nine years preceding 1881, the rise 
of the population was by 23.2 per cent,, while 
the following census in 189r recorded a rise of 
13.20. The census at the begining of this 
century showed a rise of only 2.5, while in z911, 
the figure again went up to 7.1. Even atm 
making allowances for the fact that during the 
previous censuses, the area and the population 
handled were not the same and that in each 
successive decade the machinery of enumeration 
was more accurately adjusted, and if we take 
the real increase per cent., as apart from the 
actual figures of increase, we must admit that 
the real rate of increase which during the years: 
toor to ror1 had gone up to 6.4 per cent., hias 
suddenly been arrested. 

This sudden drop in the rate of increase of 
the population is not dificult to explain. ‘The 
direct and indirect effects of the War of 1914-18 
on the growth of population in India were 
erable, but compared to the havoc caused 
influenza epidemic in rox8-10, they were 
ligible. There is no direct source from which 
one can get the approximate figures for the 
number of deaths caused by the epidemic. 
Mr. Marten has been at great pains to arrive at 
fa reasonably accurate estimate after taking into 
consideration figures from several sources, and 
from bold deductions from the facts available. 
He places the figure for total mortality during 
the influenza period somewhere between twelve 
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to thirteen millions, and working to his reason- 
ing, one must admit that the figure, if at all it 
errs, errs on the side of underestimate, And 
the worst of it is that these twelve to thirteen 
million deaths do not comprise the only toll that 
we have paid to the fell disease. As Mr. Marten 
observes, “The number of deaths, however, is 
not, of course, the measure of the loss of life 
from the epidemic. The case mortality has 
‘been put roughly at about 10 per cent. and on 
this basis the total number of persons affected 
by the disease was about 125 millions or two 
fifths of the total population of India. TI 
* efect on the gencral wealth of the people is 
shown by the reaction on the birth-rate, which 
dropped below the death rate in 1918 and 1919 
and only gave a slight excess in India in 1920.” 
‘Thus, though the influenza has vitiated the 
figures for 1021 to a great extent and deducted 
much from their value as a guide to the general 
progress of the community, the worst, in my 
= opinion, is yet to come, because of the sacrifice 
of a large number of married women of child- 
bearing age. One may expect a great dispropor- 
tion in the various age groups for the next 
census. 
No siudent of sociology can help asking 
himself, whether we are doing anything to check 
Wholesale mortality due to epidemics, when 
“We are all united in shouting at the top of our 
voice for the abolition of war and the establish- 
ment of peace. After all wars have some 
Saving graces, some physical and moral values, 
but one would fain like to hear anything in 
connection with this epidemic which might be 
taken as some sort of a compensation; except 
perhaps the cynical observation that it checks 
over-population. And yet while six years after 
the termination of the War the world is striving 
hard to avoid another such catastrophe, we have 
for all practical purposes, placidly accepted the 
influenza epidemic and beyond some temporary 
organisations for relief at the moment, we are 
behaving as if the epidemic has never been there. 
‘The mention of a Census Report is bound 
to raise the bogey of over-population. Many 
writers on economics and the population 
Problems as well as several provincial Census 
Superintendents envisage the dangers of over- 
population. Mr. Wattal, by far the best known 
writer on the growth of population in India is 
perhaps the most pessimistic of the whole group. 
And yet one cannot imagine that either of 
these writers can with confidence give us a 











figure where oyer-population begins, for reasons 
which are obvious. There js little reason to 
believe that in the so-called golden age, when | 
the population of India was, say, one third of 
what it is now or even less, the squalor, 

the misery, the wretchedness and sacrifice 
demanded of those living in those days so that 

the population be maintained was in any way 
less than what it is now. ‘The fact is that the 
question of social misery and degradation, 4 
though it does turn upon the productive capacity 

of the country, rests more on the forms of social 
organisation and the conceptions of social 
justice. ‘The quantitative methods of the 
present day economists are mainly responsible 
for thus clouding the issue and for the general 
Prevalence of the belief that there is no other 
remedy except increase in the productive 
capacity of the country or the reduction of 
population. When so many of us alarmed by 
the theories of the economists hasten to agree 
with this belief, we forget that in the first place, 

no end of increase in the productive capacity of 

the country will add an appreciable amount of 
happiness and comfort to the people, utiles th= ~ 
methods of participation in that increase. are 
changed,and in the sccond, that even with ouri 
present capacity of production; we conld do 
much to rule out a great amount of misery from: 

the life of the people, if we all agree to principles 

of distribution of wealth, more in accordance 
with the demands of social justice. Of course, I do 

not mean to suggest that senseless multiplica- 
tion of the species is in any way desirable or to 

be encouraged. All I want to point ont is that 

the remedy for the abolition of misery and 
sacrifice lies not so much in the direction of the 
reduction in birth-rate as in a more fair and 
equitable distribution of wealth. 

‘The question whether India as a whole is 
over-populated or not depends not merely on the 
productive. capacity of the country, both agri- 
cultural and industrial, but also on the possibi- 
lity of military and economic invasion from the 
neighbouring countries on both sides, the l 
standard of living that we agree upon as the 
necessary minimum for the climatic and physical 
conditions of India and on the Present and pros- 
pective outlets for emigration, ‘This question, 
moreover, has to be distinguished from the rela- 
tive density and over-population in certain arens 
as compared with others. ‘To the minds of 
ar the present distribution of popu- 
lation in various provinces and even within the 
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territories of is not 
satisfactory- 

‘Phe question of the standard of living is v 
intimately connected with the problems of popu- 
lation in any country and all the more so in 
India where neither the population nor their 
concepts of comforts are wholely homogeneous. 
‘Phe census authorities have, however, decided 
that the task of ascertaining the statistical 
measure of the standard of living of the people 
of India is almost an impossible task for the 
machinery of the census and we are left without 
any definite measure. In the first place, Mr. 
Marten doubts. if the economic position of a 
family has much to do with the manner of its 
living and he believes that tradition limited by 
ignorance plays a much more effective part in 
the standard of life of any given family, This 
was no doubt true even twenty years ago and 
may still be true to some extent amongst some 
aristocratic families, but the conditions have 
changed «considerably since the war and the 
conformity in the standard of life of a particular 
family and its economic position is much greater 
to-day than ever before and a serious and well- 
guided effort at some statistical measure of the 
standard of living will give useful resul 
‘These results, however, will not be useful in 
gauging the chances of rise or fall of population, 
because the average Indian peasant with his 
temperamental resignation will sooner think 
of giving up comforts and even necessaries 
rather than even dream of checking the increase 
in his family, when his standard of living is 
threatened, But any results obtained with 
regard to the statistical measure of the standard 
of life in India will be useful in other ways. 
‘Phere is no doubt that the work, if it ever could 
tbe done, could best be done by the census 
organisations, because the operations of the 
Labour Offices do not cover the whole of India. 

An interesting but erroneous belief almost 
universally held in India is that the population 
is being drained from the villages into towns 
and cities: We often hear even educated men 
and also. the popular leaders of a certain. type 
getting eloquent about the dangers of this drain 
and lamenting the loss to the villages. Apart 
from the question of merits of the emigration 
from villages into towns and cities, which in 
itself is controversial, the reality of this draia 
is hardly ever questioned. But the census 
figures prove beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that “the progress of urbanization in India, if 


one province very 
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there is any progress at all, has been very slow 
during the last thirty years.” Out of n total 
population of 319 millions only 32% million 
persons were found in 2313 cities and towns of 
all classes. ‘The Bombay Presidency has the 
highest. percentage of urban population 
amounting to 23, while Assam comes lowest 
with only three per cent. of its population 
residing to towns. In England, while 79 per 
cent, of the people are classified as urban, India 
has only 10} per cent. of its inhabitants living 
in towns. But perhaps, it may be contended 
that though the percentage of the urban popula- 
tion is about one tenth to-day, it must have been 
much smaller before. The fact is that the 
whole increase in the last thirty years in the 
proportion of the urban population is less than 
one per cent. Even this one per cent. is not 
the real rate of increase in the sense of emigra- 
tion into towns from the villages. Because it 
must not be forgotten that the population of the 
towns also increases naturally apart from 
immigration and that some larger villages, with 
the gradual growth of their natural population 
came in course of time to be classified as towns. 
When we have accounted for these two causes 
of natural increase, the real increase reduces 
itself to a very small figure and cyen that, as 
Mr. Marten shows, is not a loss to the villages 
but to the small-sized towns, The tendency: 
during the last three decades has been for the 
population to congregate in ever increasing pro- 
portions in cities and towns with more than 
twenty thousand souls at the expense of the 
smaller-sized towns. The census figures reveal 
that the towns above fifty thousand have it 
creased by 16 per cent. ; the population of the 
towns between ten and twenty thousand do not 
show even the average general increase in thë 
population of the whole country. Thus even 
though the talk about the growing scarcity of 
agricultural labour be true, we have to look for 
the causes of it somewhere else. Again, it will 
be an excellent subject for sociological and 
economie research to try and gauge the exact 
significance to the country both at present and 
in the future of this gradual decay of the smaller 
sized country towns. 

Religion is an important principle of classifi- 
cation of the population and vet we owe our 
thanks to Mr. Marten for rigorously cutting out 
from his Report, those long polemics on religi- 
ous tenets and ceremonial observances, that 
used to be a feattire of the carlier reports 
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Whatever their value in those days, they would 
undoubtedly be useless to-day, in view of the 
many independent publications concerning such 
questions, and also because of the fact that 
questions of doctrine remain more or less the 
same. And yet we cannot agree with Mr. 
Marten, in his decision not to insist upon sect 
statistics. One might agree with him that 
Measte is too complex, too local and too con- 
troversial a factor to form a basis for a social 
and economic division even of the Hindu 
Society,” but merely knowing the number of 
Hindus is not of much importance and a census 
of India which does not go into the question of 
sects would be if not meaningless, at least 
incomplete, so far as the classification by reli- 
gion is concerned. To do him justice, how- 
ever, I must admit that the decision was taken 
not by him in the first instance but by his 
predecessor Sir Edward Gait, which he merely 
endorsed. ‘The general distribution by religion 
of the population, varies little from one census 
to another and depends very largely on historical 
factors. The tendencies towards change and 
evolution in Hinduism are visible only through 
the rise or fall in the numbers of various: sects, 
and not through the total number of people 
registered as Hindus. 

‘Phe chapter on the distribution of the popu- 
lation by age is one of the most interesting ones 
in the whole report and in the minds of many 
one of the most important ones. It is not so 
much the total population of a country, of the 
distribution of population by religion, ‘sex or 
even occupation that helps the student to 
decide whether a country is progressive, 
stationary or regressive, as the distribution by 
age. And yet it is this chapter that is the great 
bug-bear of the census authorities not only in 
India but in many other more advanced 
countries. No other returns are liable to be 
more inaccurate than those concerning the age 
of the people. Mr. Marten analyses the causes 
of this inaccuracy and he has corrected and 
graduated them by some wellknown standards. 

It is the comparative strength of each age 
group that affords the best comparison with the 
past figures and makes it possible to follow each 
batch of the population as it progresses over each 
successive decades from infancy to age and also 
to gauge ‘the effects upon it of mortality and 
migration at cach successive census, ‘The figures 
of age distribution of this census compared to 
those of the preceding one show a decrease in 








the proportions in the groups 0-5 and 15-35 and 
increase in the group 5-15 and those above forty. 
‘Thus “the decade has scen a reduction in the 
proportions of young children and the younger 
adults and an increase of the proportion of the 
adolescent and of the elder adult population.” 
Mr. Marten attributes this to the influence of 
famine and plague in the past, the fall of the 
birth-rate at the end of the decade owing to 
influenza and the special partiality shown by 
influenza for the younger adult age group, 

‘The statistics with regard to the proportion 
of children under ten at any given time to 
hundred adults between 15-40 and also to 
hundred married women in that group are of 
considerable importance, But the dangers of 
drawing any conclusions regarding comparative 
fertility from these proportions have to be 
guarded against and’ one has to take a much 
more comprehensive view of the underlying 
factors that affect this proportion. To support 
this Mr. Marten shows that the rise in the rates 
of children in this census is due not to any 
increase in fertility but because of the loss of the 
adult categories, especially of the numbers of 
married women. "What has actually happened 
is not that the babies have multiplied butt that 
the number of parents has been suddenly 
reduced, at the end of the decade,” 

One of the most important subjects, bound 
up with the growth of populations is that of 
infant mortality, But apart from census opera- 
tions, that subject is now being studied much 
‘more scientifically and with much greater details 
by various health organisations and experts, 
Mr. Marten rightly confines his discussion of 
this important subject to the statistics of infant 
mortality in various countries and the relation 
between the rate of this mortality and the size 
of families. ‘The latter is controlled by the 
general health of the mother and of the 
economic conditions of the family. ‘The average 
rate of infant mortality in India is 410 per 1000 
children born, i.e. 410 out of every thousand 
children born have to die before they reach the 
age of one year. ‘The rate is as high as 500 in 
large cities like Bombay and during the influenza 
epidemic, the rate for the whole of India went 
up to 534. Amongst the provinces the highest 
infant mortality rate is in C. P. and Berar, the 
next is Upper Burma and U, P. comes third. 
In C. P. the infant mortality during 19r8 went 
as high as 800 per thousand. These appalling 
figures need no comment, all the more as when 
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more than half of these deaths are due to avoid- 
able causes, 

The statistical study of sex and civil condi- 
tions is fascinating and it is this subject, whick 
still leaves much scope for original work to 
writers of census reports. Several provincial 
superintendents have taken advantage of this 
“fact. As time goes on, it is quite possible that 
the tables dealing with records of sex and civil 
conditions will get more intricate and will make 
much more information available than what is 
possible to-day. Mr. Marten’s own report of the 
Central Provinces Census in r9rr is indeed a 
proof of this. But promotion has its own 
drawbacks and the comparative liberty which the 
provincial’ superintendents enjoy, is sometimes 
denied to the Census Commissioner, in as much 
as special materials gathered at special places is 
not of much use to him. “He can generally 
make use of the materials which are uniformally 
common to the whole of India, 

‘he first thing one notices about the discus- 
sion on Sex in the Census Report, is the laying at 
rest of the furious controversy that raged round 
the question of the accuracy of Indian sex 
figures, especially those dealing with the namber 
‘of women. Unlike most of the countries in 
Europe, each successive Indian census has 
returned an excess of males over females. There 
were some reasonable grounds for believing in 
the charge of inaceuracy levelled by the Western 
critics, because of the characteristic attitude a 
Jarge number of our countrymen have towards 
women, ‘The Census of r9rt, however, did this 
signal service of disposing of this allegation by 
‘a close analysis of the materials. Mr. Marten 
reviews in brief the arguments from both 
sides of this controversy and assures us in the 
end “that the return of sex is on the whole 
accurate and that the proportions given represent 
the existing facts within the margin of error 
applicable to the enumeration in general.’ 

‘Mr. Marten combines the statistics of sex 
with those for age, religion and civil conditions 
on the one hand, and caste, tribe or race on the 
other, and arrives at some interesting conclu- 
Sions, The sex ratio in the actual and natural 
populations also supplies a good index’ for 
ascertaining the extent of migration or at any 
rate for checking the conclusions with regard 
to migration. ‘The most important conclusion 
which Mr. Marten arrives at and which is of 
considerable importance to the sociologists is 
that “the sex ratio (the proportion of females 


to roo or 1,000 males) has fallen in the last 
twenty years throughout India. ‘The statistics 
of birth suggest that the proportions of females 
born hes, if anything, declined during this 
period, and in any case there has been a marked 
decline in the last five years of the last decade 
in most provinces.” The chapter on civil 
conditions of the population lends itself easily as 
a subject matter of discussion and speculation, 
but one could do it justice only in an independent 
article on the subject and so I propose merely 
to transcribe the results of the discussion by: 
Mr. Marten: 


(1) Marriage is almost universal both for men 
and women. 

(2) The proportion of the married has decreased 
owing to (a) the change in the age 
constitution of the population and the 
decrease in the proportion of the adult 
population; (b) the mortality of the 
infinenza epidemic, which specially selected 
married women and converted their 
husbands into widowers and (c) the adverse 
economie conditions at the end of the 
decade. 

(3) Infant and chilà marriage is still prevalent, 
but there is evidence to show that the age 
of marriage is increasing especially in the 
case of males. Only in the most advanced 
classes is there any tendency for the age of 
‘marriage after puberty to increase. Eco 

‘and educational classes are largely 

responsible for any tendency of this kind, 

4) The proportion af the widowed, and especial- 
ly of widowers, has increased owing to 

igh selective mortality and possibly, in 

the case of widows, partly owing to the 
jereasing orthodoxy of the lower castes 
and tribes. 




















Literacy for the Census Report means the 
ability to write a letter to a friend and to read 
the answer to it: Tt has ruled out all complica- 
tions with regard to the degree of education- 
The average number of people, who are literate 
according to this definition in India, per 
thousand of those above five years is 82.139 
males and 2r females per thousand having been 
recorded as literate. If we take the figures of 
literacy by age-groups, the proportion is the 
highest between ts and 20. Effective literacy, 
however, begins at twenty, because the pheno- 
menon of lost literacy once acquired is not un- 
known to educationists. The figure of literacy 
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for the age group 20 and over, is lower in this 
census unlike the previous ones, but this is due 
not so much to lost literacy as to the higher 
mortality due to influenza in this group. Com- 
paring the figures with those of the previous 
census, India has to-day four million more 
literate persons than in rorr. Mr. Marten 
observes that this increase in the number of 
literate males and females is shared by every 
province and state, but the statement is open 
to one correction. ‘The premier state of 
Hyderabad is the one exception where the 
‘proportion of literate males to thousand has 
gone down from 67 to 65, while in Kashmir, 
hich has the lowest literacy record, the increase 
is nominal and may quite possibly be due to a 
greater number of temporary visitors. If we 
exclude Burma, where the conditions are 
exceptional because of its religion, the first three 
places are occupied by three Indian states of 
‘Travancore, Cochin and Baroda, but the pride 
due to this will be only short-lived, when we 
find that the three last places are also occupied 
by the three important states of Gwalior, 
Hyderabad and Kashmir. 

Mr. Marten concludes his chapter on 
languages with a brief discussion on the 
standardisation of languages and observes that: 
“The combined speakers of Eastern and Western 
Hindi considerably exceed in number the 
strength of any other individual language in 
India, and if we add to these two languages 
Bihari and Rajasthani, which so resemble Hindi 
a to be frequently returned under that name in 
the census schedules, we get well over 100 
millions of speakers of tongues which have 
considerable affinities and cover a very large 
area of northern and central India.” Mr. S. V. 
Mukerjea, the Census Superintendent of Baroda. 
who has been quoted by Mr. Marten, also 
believes that “Hindi does exercise (even in 
Western India about which hie writes) a consider 
fable influence on the educated sections of the 
people............Its claim to be the lingua franca 
are beginning to be increasingly. pressed; there 
is a general desire also to include Hindi as a 
cond language in the school; much of the old 
bitterness of the Hindi-Urdu controversy has 
softened down with the growing cordiality 
between educated Hindus and Musalmans. 

‘Phe last but by no means the least is the 
discussion on occupation. Mr, Marten has 
reserved not only a great amount of space for 
this subject but a still greater amount of atten: 



























































tion. He himself writes that “in point of interest 
and importance the statistics of occupations are 
perhaps the most valuable of all those obtained 
at a periodical census.” The classification 
scheme is highly complex and takes a good deal 
of explanation. Tt is practically the same as in 
1011 with a few modifications. The occupational 
statistics collected are much more limited in 
scope than would be necessary for a complete 
industrial census, but an effort was made to 
supplement the general information by issuing a 
special schedule to be filled in by managers of 
industrial establishments. 

‘As is well known Agriculture and land- in 
India supports a very large part of the popula- 
tion, amounting to neatly 73 per cent. of the 
total population, But it is not equally well known 
that this percentage is increasing. It has 
increased by 1.8 during the last ten years, while 
the proportion of the people supported by 
industry (non-agricultural, of course) has gone 
down, during the same period by six per cent, 
‘The pressure on the land is thus enormous, and 
even if the percentage were not to increase, the 
increase in the total population of the country 
would within a very short time make this a first 
class problem. With both the total population 
and the percentage going up, the problem will 
assume alarming proportion. One of the direct 
results of this is the excessive sub-division of the 
agricultural holdings, but though Mr. Marten 
discusses the question of acres cultivated per 
100 ordinary cultivators, he does not go into the 
question of the most predominant size of hold- 
igs in every province, It is not the average 
ding that really matters but the size of hold- 
ing which predominates over others. ‘The 
question of the gradual decrease in the size of 
holdings is engaging serious attention in the 
Bombay Presidency and the Baroda State, where 
after all, one can see from the figures, that the 
situation is the best, these being T215 acres per 
x00 ordinary cultivators. One could very well 
imagine what it must be in Bihar and Bengal 
with 309 and 312 acres respectively for every 
109 cultivators, inspite of the superior quality 
of the soil there, Mr, Marten quotes Mr. 
‘Thompson, the Census Superintendent of Bengal 
at great length on this subject, but one cannot 
very well agree with the remedy that the latter 
suggests. Mr, Thompson observes that ‘Tn 
Bengal, the holdings have been so minutely 
subdivided that there is not enough work for 
the cultivators” and he proposes that some 
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industrial concerns should be started to give 
them work in their spare time, No organised 
industry could flourish on such casual labour, 
and the only remedy for the evil is to introduce 
legislation both to prevent further fragmenta- 
tion and gradually to consolidate the present 
holdings, ‘The necessary social and economic 
adjustments will naturally take some time and 
a few would suffer in the process, but it is much 
better that a few should suffer for a little while 
than that a country's whole peasantry, which is 
after all its greatest pride, should continue to 
live in abject and degrading poverty. Some such 
step will also tend to remove the common charge 
against the government that it does not desire 
a bold peasantry 

‘Mr. Marten’s discussion not only includes the 
various industries, the numbers they employ, 
their organisation, but trade and trade organisa- 
tions in various provinces, the nature of 
industrial concerns, the ownership, their 
distribution by provinces, the work of women 
‘and children in industries and the kind of power 
used. He has introduced special sections 
dealing with handlooms, labour and occupation 
of women. 

‘There are eight appendices to the Report, two 
‘of which are of special importance. One is an 
extract from the Baroda Census Report, by 
Mr. S. V. Mukerjea, on the present day 
tendencies in the religious sphere and the other 
is a summary of the special inquiry undertaken 
in some provinces and states regarding the size 
and sex constitution of the average family and 
the fertility of marriage life. 

Mr, Marten's Report is a triumph of ju 
and wise selection and in many respects it is 
departure from the previous reports, not perhaps 
in the structure and form so much as in the scope 
and selection of the subjects included. ‘There 
is little doubt that it will be a model for 
several more reports. Mr. Marten has vigorous- 
ly turned his back on the highly technical and 
scholarly discourse on many subjects, such as 
Tamguage, castes, tribes, religion, and has 
established a finer proportion, which adds to the 
practical value of the census. ‘The day is passed 
even if the materials be not exhausted, when the 
writers of Census Reports could afford to dabble 
in research work on these subjects, partly 
because separate linguistic and similar other 
surveys have been undertaken by the Govern 















ment and by the learned societies, and it is better: 
that such discussion is confined to the special 
reports of such surveys and to the journals of 
these societies or other highbrow journals. In 
future the Census Reports will have to devote 
their pages to the elucidation of much more 
practical problems. Mr, Marten has brought to 
bear on the materials before him a keen analytic 
mind and the conclusions he arrives at are 
characterised by extreme caution. 

Mr. Marten complains that the public were 
generally indifferent to the census, He is really 
thankful for it at heart because they stopped 
short with indifference and were not positively 
hostile. ‘The fact is that the general public or 
even the literate portion of it for the matter of 
that, knows precious little about the census 
operations beyond the fact that it is for calculat- 
ing the population of the country. Tt has no 
proper appreciation of the wealth of materials 
thns collected and secing that the Census Reporls 
both of the provinces and states and of India 
are published in English and find their destination 
in Government offices and the reference shelves: 
of the public libraries, this want of appreciation 
and the attitude of indifference are not at all to 
be surprised at, Ido not mean to suggest that 
the Reports should be published in the various 
Vernaculars, but why could not the various 
Governments make arrangements to get abridged 
editions in the Vernaculars of the province, which 
might exclude all purely technical matters and 
many tables, and which would appeal to the man 
in the street at general reading. I have before 
me one sich. small but excellent volume in 
Gujarati, prepared at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of Baroda. In this volume, in two hundred 
odd octavo pages, the translator has summarised 
in Gujarati the standard English Report taking 
up more than four hundred foolscap pages, in a 
very homely style. ‘The volume is priced Rs. 2/- 
and is calculated to have a much wider publicity 
than the standard report. ‘The experiment was 
first made in Torr and it was found so successful 
that it was repeated in 102r. T do not know if 
any other local government issue such abridged 
editions in the Vernaculars, but if they do not, 
they might take a leaf from the policy of the 
Baroda Government, and so might the Govern- 
ment of India. Tt will help much towards effect- 
ing the desired change in the attitude of the 
people. 
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SULTAN MAHMUD OF GHAZNIN. 
By Mr M. Has, B.A., (OXON.) M.R.A.S. 
Professor of History, Aligarh. 


I: Muslim World in the Tenth Century. 


“Almost all ethical doctrines and religious 
creeds,” says John Stuart Mill, “are full of 
meaning and vitality to those who originate 
them and to the direct disciples of the originators. 
‘Their meaning continues to be felt in undiminish- 
ed strength, and is perhaps brought out into 
fuller consciousness, so long as the struggle lasts 
to give the doctrine or creed an ascendency over 
other creeds, At last it either prevails, and 
becomes the general opinion, or its progress 
stops; it keeps possession of the ground it has 
gained, but ceases to spread further. From this 
time may be usually dated the decline in the 
living power of the doctrine. For when it has 
become a hereditary creed, and to be received 
passively, not actively—when the mind is no 
Jonger compelled, in the same degree as at first, 
to exercise its vital powers on the questions which 
its beliefs present to it, there is a progressive 
tendency to forget all of the belief except the 
formularies, or to give it a dull and torpid assent, 
as if accepting it on trust dispensed with the 
necessity of realising it in consciousness,” 

‘This weakening of spiritual zeal has shown 
itself in all religions at various stages, and is 
Painfully obvious in the history of Islam from 
the decline of the Abbasid Caliphate in the ninth 
century to the Mongol Conquest of Muslim Asia 
and the growth of mysticism in the thirteenth. 
Tt was a period of great achievements in science, 
literature and art, and the area of human know- 
ledge was enlarged by scholars trained in the 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. Tt was a 
Period of feverish political activity; empires were 
established and pulled down ; cities were founded 
and destroyed. But it was a period of refinement 
and culture, of an alluring, materialistic civilisa- 
tion—not of faith. ‘The missionary zeal of the 
earlier Muslims had evaporated in the signal 
success it had achieved, and the creed thahad 
come into the world for the elevation of the 
lower classes was being used as a bulwark for 








the protection of vested interests and the conti- 
nuation of time-honoured abuses, Of a hair- 
splitting theology there was enough and to 
spare; and the sectarian fanaticism which such 
theology excited discolours the annals of many 
generations, during which ‘orthodox’ and 
‘heretics’ persecuted and tortured each other 
with an inhumanity they never displayed in their 
dealings with the non-Muslims, who were 
regarded as the honourable opponents of an 
honourable war. Islam had become a matter of 
custom and tradition and a means for procuring 
the salvation of the individual soul. It was no 
longer a world-wide force of democratic up- 
heaval. People prayed and fasted and read the 
Quran with devotion ; they lived according to 
what they considered to be the true interpretation 
of the law; but the vision of a new heaven and 
a new earth, such as had inspired the Saracenic 
invaders of Persia, was totally beyond their 
ken. They had lost their proselytising fervour 
and were content to keep their creed to them- 
selves, The bounderies of the Muslim world 
remained where the Omayyad Caliphs had 
left them, and no new countries or peoples were 
brought within the fold. And internally also 
the political, religious and racial unity of the 
Muslim world was being gradually undermined 
by the forces of disintegration, 














‘The idea that all purely Muslim populations 





mS should be under the 
{i Pattie oft suzerainty of the Caliph 
has never been absent from 


Muslim consciousness, 
‘Nevertheless the lands of the Caliphate were too 
extensive to be governed from a single centre, 
and in the course of the last two centuries the 
Political and administrative power of the Caliph 
had gradually declined. Local princes raised 
their heads and the orders of Baghdad ceased 
to command the implicit obedience that had been. 
yielded to them in the good, old days of Harunur 
Rashid. Spain had become independent; an 
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anti-Caliphate had been founded by the Fatimids 
of Egypt; and nearer home the growth of 
a number of ‘minor dynasties’ paralysed the 
Caliph’s power in Iraq, Persia and Turkestan. 
Vet the moral prestige of the Caliph in the eyes 
of his co-religionists was immense. He was the 
Successor of the Prophet and public sentiment 
regarded him with deep respect. He was the 
fountain-head of all political authority; kings 
and tribal chiefs were in theory subordinate to 
him, and his sanction alone could provide a 
Tegal basis for their power. ‘The maddest of 
political adventurers would think many times 
before he directly defied the Caliph’s authority. 
Of the ‘minor dynasties’ that jostled each 
other in Persia and 
the ‘minor dynas- Turkestan the most im- 
portant and powerful was 
the House of Saman founded by Amir Ismail 
Samani in orr A.D. The Samanids, with their 
capital at Bokhara, held an insecure sway over 
‘Trans-Oxonia (Mawaraun Nahr) and Khorasan, 
their power being almost constantly defied by re- 
bellious governors and insubordinate officials. 
Beyond the Jaxartes the unconverted Turks and 
‘Tartars were ruled by their tribal chiefs, the most 
powerful of whom was the Khan of Kashghar. 
In Eastern Persia the Shinite dynasty cf Buw 
with its capital at Ray, was founded by Rukn- 
uddoulah Daylami in 033 and gradually expand- 
power in Iraq till even Baghdad came 
in its grasp. The Caliph was left to slumber 
in his palace, ‘a venerable phantom, while the 
Buwaihid rulers assumed the power and the title 
of ommander-in-chie? and directed the secular 
affairs of the capital, ‘The other dynasties are 
too many and too unimportant to be mentioned 
here. ‘They were constantly at war with each 
other. 
As if this division of political power was not 
enough to paralyse the 
divi- energies of the ‘Faithful’, 











(i) Religious 





mran, Shas qcute differences on ques- 
tions of dogma also appear- 
ed with an intensity of bitterness which 


Mussalmans now living can hardly realise. The 
division of Mussalmans into Sunnis and Shias hiad 
come very early. The Shins claimed that the 
Prophet's cousin and son-in-law, Ali, should have 
been his immediate successor, while the Sunnis 
upheld the legality of the actual order of 
succession—Abu Bakr, Omar, Usman and Ali, 
But this political difference slowly developed into 
difference of a more fundamental nature; and 
S 














Shiaism became the Persian interpretation, as 
against Sunnism or the Arab interpretation, of 
the Prophet's teachings(t), As yet, however, 
the difference between the Sunnis and the main 
body of Shias was not so acute as it afterwards 
became; one sect shaded off into another by 
insensible gradations; it was difficult to say 
where Sunnism ended and Shiaisin began, ai 
many persons then living would have found it 
hard to decide to which sect they really belonged 
But the most bitter animosity prevailed between 
the ‘orthodox’ Sunnis and the extreme wing of 
the Shiaites, who believed in only ‘seven’ out of 








O) The Tequires some elucidation. ‘The 
great religions of the world may be divided into two 
Classes—the Semitic (Judaisin, Christianity and Islam) 
fand the Aryan (Hinduism, jainiom and Buddhists), 
Broadly speaking, Semitic religions give , more 
importance to the ethical, and the Aryan religions to 
the metaphysical, aspect of faith. Now after the Arab 
conquest of, Persia, the Persians naturally interpreted, 
the new faith in the light of their already existing 
metaphysical conceptions which they largely. shared 
‘with the Hindus, One of the most important of these 
Was the idea of Incarnation, the appearance of 
Supreme Being in a human form. Every religion has 
felt the necessity of finding some means of intercourse 
between the real and the sensible world. In Islam the 
angel Gabriel brings the message of the one world to 
the other. Aryan religions explain it by a series of 
is by which the creator comes to teach the 
to the created. In the extreme forms of Shiaisn, 
is od interpretation of Islam, the Prophets 
ine Tncarnations, a. belief 


‘And yet a priori Shiatsm and Sannism must 
be considered equally valid interpretations. of a common 
faith; nor is it possible to give any valid reason why 
the Arab outlook 'on life should be in greater consonance 
with Reality than the Persian, Another Indo-Aryan 
trine was ‘monism’, the beliet which regarded all 
existence as the emanation of a one Being and all 
change as the evidence of a Cosmic Purpose. To the 
Semitic Conception of law as an external command, the 
Arvans had opposed the belief that law was an finer 
aspiration of the soul itself. What is known as Tasiweaf 
(Muslim mysticism) is Islam interpreted in the Tight 
ff Tndo-Persian Monisin, in. which God ceases to be 
being external to the individual and law is no longer 
a command imposed from without. Muslim mystica 
Tave always claimed that their doctrines are based on 
the Quran and rightly s0, however impalatable such a 
confession may appear to those 
religion can long exist without developing 
metaphysics. But the contention of the Muslim mystics 
is quite compatible with the fact that the development 
ot mystisicm in Islam was the work of Persian thinkers, 
Who were steeped in the doctrine of Moniean; and that 
in its mature form the teachings of Tasuwo are broadly. 
the same as the philosophy of the Neo-Platonists. and, 
the Upanishads, Thus Islam interpreted in the light 
of the Incarnation-idea has given ‘ns Shiaism, which 
fn its orthodox form claims that, Ali should have been 
the first Caliph and in its heretical phase asserts. him 
and the Imams to be Divine Incarnations, while inter- 
reted in the light of Aryan monism, it has led to 
Tarawa), the finest achievement of Indo-Persian genius 
in the realm of thought, 
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the ‘twelve’ Imams of Shiaism, and were general- 
ly known as the ‘heretics’ (mulahidah), ‘This 
extreme wing, though divided into many groups, 
of whom the Ismailis of Arabia and the 
Carmathians of Multan were most notorious, 
was unified by a common hatred of the Sunnis 
owing to the punishment which the latter inflicted 
on ‘here * in general, without trying to dis- 
tinguish between one kind of heresy and another, 
‘Their great dogmatic fault, from the orthodox 
view-point, was their belief in the Prophet's 
Family as a Divine Incarnation. But every 
species of vice was attributed to them; and it 
Was their supposed moral character rather than 
their actual religious beliefs that excited the 
frantic intolerance of the orthodox. They were 
accused of permitting incest and of legotising 
marriages within prohibited degrees; they were 
blamed, and with more truth, for resorting to 

ion as a political weapon and of trying 
to establish a heretical hierarchy in place of the 
secular state. A ‘heretic’ was slain wherever he 
‘was found; but simple death, as a rule, was 
considered too mild a punishment, id the 
‘heretic’ who escaped being torn to pieces by 
infuriated mobs, was put to death by the 
Government with the most revolting tortures 
that the mind of man could invent. ‘To this 
insensate persecution the ‘heretics’ replied with 
the weapons which are always in the hands of a 
determined minority. They formed secret 
societies which could not be unearthed by the 
clumsy spy-system of the state and their pro- 
Dagandists (daly) in various disguises penetrated 
into every corner of the Muslim world. Growing 
Yet bolder they established the ‘anti-Caliphate’ 
of Egypt, captured the Holy Places and removed 
the Black Stone from the sacred mple of 
Mecca, Finally, they seized a number of forts 
in Persia, the chief of which was Alamut, 
developed murder into a fine art, and Sunni 
kings, statesmen and theologians were kept in a 
perpetual fear of death by the unseen dagger of 
the assassinating ‘hereti Tt was a mad dance ; 
but none the less it continued till the middle of 
the thirteenth century when ‘orthodox’ and 
‘heretic’ alike were compelled to lick the dust 
‘under the Mongol conqueror's iron heel.(2) 




































(a), A „detailed study of the Carmathians and 
Temaitis does not come within our scope. Their ident 
and their re cgay teresting, 
they seem to have fielded 
en ofall shades of opinion from tolerant philaont s 
like Haka Nasir Khusren to mere coche et 
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Prophet said in his last 
speech at Mecca, “Ve are 
of one brotherhood.” And 
there is no social principle 
of their faith to which the Mussalmans bave been 
more true; religious unity has always over- 
ridden all tribal and racial distinctions. Never- 
theless there have been avowed, though futile, 4 
attempts at racial supremacy ; in Muslim lands, 
as elsewhere, racial pride has been an uncomfort- 
able aspect of human nature, ‘The Omayyad 
Caliphs made a bold attempt to convert the 
Empire into a heritage of the Arab aristocracy ; 
the Persian Revolution, whcih overthrew the 
Omayyads and placed the Abbasids on the 
throne of the Caliphate, naturally brought the 
Arab regime to an end and transferred to the 
Persians the superiority formerly enjoyed by the 
Arabs. But a rival race soon appeared to contest 
the prize with the victorious Persians, From the 
marshes of Anatolia in the west to the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean in the cast, there extended 
the various tribes of the Mongolian race—Turks, 
‘Tartars, Turkomans, ‘Tibetans, Chinese and 
Mongols—distinguished by some very marked 
common features. ‘They had allied scripts—all 3 
writing from top to bottom. ‘They were short 
of stature, with high cheek-bones and small 
eyes, but remarkably well-built and inured to the 
hardships of war, With the expansion of the 
Muslim frontier to the north and west of Persia, 
one ‘Turkish tribe after another was brought 
within the Islamic pale, and the Turks st 
their conquerors by the remarkable me of 
their men and the no less remarkable beauty of 
se E E 
Nisamol Mulk in his “Siyasat Nawal 
Sonsiders them a Pre-Manlim Persian 
Masdak a generation before the Propet 
nto Islam A mysterious charin surrounda the fortran. 
of Alamut (eagle's nest) and its “mock paradise’, from 


eee the “Old Man of the Mountains" was wont 10 








is- Persians, Arabis 
and ‘Turks, 
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: men to'assaneinate hin opponente. 
The word assassin” comes from hash hooey eth 
ile the etn of the Mand wan raana hehe 


that he would reach “paradise” an 
Gf 8 herole deed oad enough w Ta h 


ku, grandson of Chengir. For literature ot 
the nbiet, besides the Siyasat Namah gee the 
chapters on the, ‘heretics’ in. Ranzatun. Safa? and 
sTarikhi-Gusidalt The third volame of Alanddin Ata 
dn the pnaini Mariki Jahan Gusha, was written 


on the tasis of the Alama 
Pete tenis of the it library, TE has not yet 
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their women, Turkish body-guards were 
appointed to watch over the safety of kings, 
‘Turkish slave-girls intrigued in royal harems 7 
and slowly, but surely, Turkish adventurers 
shouldered out the Persians from all places of 
itary command. By the middle of the tenth 
century the revolution was complete, and the 
‘Turks had tiken up among the Mussalmans a 
| position broadly similiar to that of the 
Kshattriyas among the Hindus. That only @ 
‘Turk should rule a Muslim land or lead its armies 
‘on the field of battle was considered by the 
ordinary citizen an immutable precept of political 
morality. Of the dynasties that have ruled 
Muslim Asia from the tenth to the eighteenth 
century an over-whelming majority has belonged 
to the Turkish stock(3). Administrative posts 
were still left to the Persians and they had an 
exclusive monopoly of art and literature, for 
which Turks never showed any aptitude, A 
Persian was not regarded as a sudra or treated 
as a member of the subject race; his function in 
the state was different, but his social status was 
honourable as that of a ‘Turk. Nevertheless 
‘Turkish military predominence had its darker 
side; the Government of even the most tolerant 
‘Turkish rulers seemed to keep the mailed fist in 
reserve; and Persian genius, compelled to occupy 
a secondary place in politics, found an outlet for 
its energies in organising’ religious agitation 
against the orthodox ‘Turks. 














Il; CAREER OF SULTAN MAHMUD. 


Wi 062 A.D. Abdul Malik, the Samanid 
‘of Bokhara, died and his 

me brother and uncle both 
claffhed the throne. Alptigin, the governor of 
Khorasan was consulted by the nobles of the 
capital and advised in favour of the uncle; but 
before his messenger reached Bokhara, the 
common consult of the nobles had raised Mansur, 

the brother of the deceased monarch, to the 
throne. Realising that he had backed the wrong, 

# tiorse, Alptigin acted with loyalty and discretion. 









(3) One of the greatest of historical errors 

the prevalent opinion that the kings of medieval Tudia 

Pathans. Tt was originated by General Briggs 
the Most stupid of translators and the most pedantic 
‘of historians. Barring the nom-descript Khiljis, all 
dynasties of Delhi came from the Tarkish stock, exce 
the Sveds, Lođhis and Suries. The Sultans of Ghaznin 
and Ghor, the slave Kings, the Tughlaks and the Great 
‘Moghul ‘all belonged to’ the Turko-Mongolian race- 
An Afghan king in Afghanistan even woal have hers 
an anamoly before the days of Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
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Leaving Khorasan to its legitimate ruler, the 
Samanid king, he marched to Ghaznin with his 
personal retainers, drove out its ruler, Abu Bakr 
Lawik, and frustrated Mansur's attempts to 
dislodge him from his new principality. Alptigin 
died after a prosperous reign of eight years (969) 
during which his general Subuktigin kept 
tinkering at the Indian frontier, He was 
succeeded by his son, Abu Ishaque, who died 
before he had reigned for a year, After him 
three of Alptigin’s Turkish generals were raised 
one after another to the throne.(4) ‘Phe first 
Bilkatigin (969—977) was a pious and brave man, 
but his successor Pirey (977) turned out to be 
‘a great villain’ and was deposed m favour of 
the famous Subuktigin. 
Amir Nasiruddin Subuktigin had been for 
Saeki: several years the most 
prominent man in the 
kingdom when the people, ‘quite sated with the 
villainies of Pirey,’ placed him on the throne 
in 977. He eradicated the foundations of 
tyranny and ‘spread the carpet of justice and) 
mercy on the land”, What was no less important 
he kept the officers in hand and started his 
city-state on that career of aggressive conquests: 
which brought it to the notice of the eastern 
world. Soon after his accession he annexed the 
territories of Bust and Qasdar, and marching 
towards the Indian frontier, ‘captured a few forts 














U) Some historians have ignored, while others 
denied the existence of Rilkatigin and Pirey. ‘Their 
reigns are, however, proved by theie coins and the 
most reliable chronicles refer to them, A great 
confusion prevails as to dates, Colonel Raverty, after, 
an unnecessarily arrogant criticism of Minhajas Sira 
gives the following dates of the 

352), Abu Tshape (35: 

Pirey (362-367). All anthor 






















267 ay he year, of Sabuktiginin accession, 

Feflection would have shown the esteemabie Colonel 
that his other dates were preposterous, Abdul Maliks 
died in ggo, and Alptigin, who was governor of 
Khorasan ‘in the reign of that monarch and conquered 
Ghazni after Abdul Malik's death, could not have 
reigned in Ghamin from 323 to s53., The date of the 
conguest of Ghaznin is ggr according to the joint 
testimony of Minhajas Siraj, Hamdullah Mustawfi and 
Ferishta, ‘The question remains—how divide the years 
jst to 367 between the four reigns? Hamdullah 
Mustawé and Verishta give sixteen years to. Alptigin 
and one to Abu Ishaqne. But they ignore Dilkatigin 
and Pirey who have to be accommodated. Ingpite of 
the eriticism of his translator, Minbajas Siraj gives thè 
most rational account- Alptigin, 8 years; Ishaque. 1 
year; Bilkatigin, 1 years; and Pirey, 1 year. From 
this T get the years of the Christian era given above. 
The corresponding dates for the Samanid Kings, on the 
testimony of Minhajas Siraj and Hamdullah Austawfi, 
are: Abdul Malik bin Nuh (3:3350), Mansur 

ak (350-363), Nuh hin Mansur’ (365-387). 
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and built some mosques’ (978), Tt was a small 
affair but had important consequences, 
Afghanistan till the cighth century had been 
politically and culturally a 
red part of India, and its 
eee Turkish population had 
adopted the Buddhist creed.(5) But the frontiers 
of Islam had been gradually pushed across the 
country and now the two forces stood opposite 
to each other in the province of Lamaghan on 
the southern side of the Kabul river. Rai Jaipal 
of Lahore, over-lord of the Punjab, was driven 
to desperation by this slow diminution of his 
ancestral kingdom; Subuktigin's repeated 
invasions had made his life uncomfortable; and 
resolved to drive matters to a final issue, he 
marched tọ the valley of Lamaghan with ‘soldiers 
black as nigh and impetuous as a torrent’. 
Subuktigin and his son Mahmud, advanced from 
Ghaznin. The battle raged for several days, but 
tho victor could not be distinguished from the 
vanquished, ‘Then an untimely snow-storm 
shattered Jaipal’s calculation,(6) “All at once 
‘the sky was covered with clouds; thunder and 


War with 
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by Barhatigi 









akn, a jarge 
‘Aighabistan, Turkestan au 
Nate was incladed inthe. Kesha E 
Furka were quickly assimilated by Indian 
but, the reall was tot altogether forta 
ule instead ot raising Ue bartarians t 
isler to pander to thelr idolatorous belleis 
and. that preposterous mixture of rattonalisea 
Drlesteratt, known a Mahayana Nuddninm in which 
tie philosophy ofthe great Yencher is reconciled with 
the ds oh every cy, came the creed of "te 
peoples included in the Kashan Empire. Kaniha's 
Siptal, Peshawar, became a centre for diss 
the new fal and centurie 
found the wild tribes of Afghanistan worship 
Buddha in the form of the Hon (Sakya Sina), 
the downfall of the Kushan Empire Ull EN 
fnvason at Afghanistan ithe fing Ce 
arks Alleruaf. states Wat ‘the HPht Sh 
of Harlatigin included na lens than 
fiat ot whom, "“Lagatarinas, was ir 
Brahman wasir, Kallur, the fiat ruler of the Tinde 
Shahi dynasty, which 'Subuktigin Toma ruling over 
the Panjab, he pedigree of the kings writen oa 
sit weas preserved! tn the fortress of Sanat kot Lat 


















































Alberani say The order of 
the Hindu Shahi dynasty is given by him as follows 
Kallur, Samand, lu, Bhim, Jaipal, Anandpal, 
Tarajanpal (Trilocanapal) and Bhimpal. (Alberuni, 





ap TRE mato, do tave een ae 
Wy aome dirt tiroen ako a angseroas prot of eed 
water by Mahmud'a order. Similar beliefs were widels 
Prevalent among the Mongols and Taks It's obeiees 
ihat othe Indian army monid mulier more Ian Ci 
Enim, who was acturtoed tothe imine 
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lightning appeared; the light of day was changed 
into the darkness of night; and the cold became 
so severe that most of the horses and beasts of 
burden died, and the blood of the Hindus froze 
within their veins.” ‘There was no alternative 
to a humiliating surrender, and Jaipal promised 
a million dirhams and fifty elephants to the 
enemy who had retained his activity in the 

intense cold. 4 
But in the safety of Lahore Rai Jaipal forgot 
the promise he had made, 








Second War with and Subuktigin's envoys, 
dabatannexation of instead of receiving the 
Peshawar. promised tribute, found 

themselves in prison, 
will not release these men”, Jaipal declared, 


“unless Subukti 





in sets free the hostages he has 
taken from mm ‘The consequence was another 
war, Subuktigin retaliated by plundering 
Lamaghan and Jaipal appealed to his brother 
Rais, who responded to the call. ‘The rulers of 
Delhi, Ajmere, Kannauj and Kalanjar sent him 
and money, and thus stengthened he once 
more marched to the Lamaghan valley with a 
hundred thousand horse and foot beyond all 
computation, ‘The battle which followed: 
demonstrated the futility of an unmanageable 
crowd. Subuktigin wore out the patience of the 
Indians by attacking them with picked bodies of 
five hundred horse; and after a desperate on- 
slaught in which ‘swords could not be 
distinguished from spears, men from elephants 
ond valiants from cowards’, drove them pell-mell 
buck to the Indus, Lamaghan and Peshaws lt 
into the hands of the victor, Subul 
established his tax-collectors over the conquered 
territory and garrisoned Peshawar with a" 
thousand men. 
Some twelve or thirteen years after these ` 
events, a rift in the 
Samanid kingdom opened 
the door to a more im- 
portant acquisition. Abu Ali Simjuri, the 
governor of Khorasan, and Faiq, an un- 
scrupulous politician experienced | in suchy ” 
business, rebelled against the Samanid king, 
Amir Nuh, a respectable nonentity; and Nuh 
appealed to Subuktigin for help, The Ia 
Came to the assistance of his overlord with 
alacrity that should have made Amir Nuh pause. 
Subuktigin and Mahmud crushed the rebels in 
a fierce battle before Herat, and as a reward for 
the loyal service Mahmud was appointed 
govemor of Khorasan (904) and established 
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Acquisition of 
Khorasan, 
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himself at Naishapur. ‘The finest province of 
Persia thus became for all practical purposes a 
part of the kingdom of Ghaznin. ‘The glory of 
the victory remained with Amir Nuh; its fruits 
with his allies, It was not Mahmud’s principle 
to give back what had once come in his iron 
grasp. 


Amir Subuktigin died in Balkh (997) after a 

reign of twenty years, and 
in accordance with his 
will his son, Ismail, was placed on the throne. 
But Mahmud was not prepared to be ousted by 
his younger brother and Ismail was unwilling 
to agree to a reasonable compromise. The 
consequence was civil war. Malmud marched 
against Ghaznin from Naishapur while Ismail 
burried to protect it from Balkh. The two 
brothers met near the capital. Mahmud’s charge 
broke Ismail’s centre and the ‘iron-hearted sword 
wept tears of blood over the fate of warlike 
men’. Ismail was imprisoned in a fort of Jurjan 
and provided with all the requisites of a 
comfortable existence, 








Amir Ismail, 











‘The new Amir, who ascended the throne at 


the age of thirty, was 
ponani Mahamud— destined to surprise and 
eu stagger his contemporaries 


With the brilliancy of his 
achievements and to establish a short-lived 
empire extending from the Punjab to the Caspian 
and from Samarkand to Ray. Ever since the 
decline of the Abbasid Caliphate men of small 
peoos ena amall means had Leen striving 
supremacy totally beyond their reach. In 
Mahmud the long expected hero seemed to have 
ved. ‘The princes pf Persia and ‘Turkestan 
wfembled at his name and Subuktigin'’s mystic 
dream of a tree rising out of his fire-place and 
overshadowing the world was realised. But 
contemporaries were too dazzled with the genius 
of the man, who never Tost a battle during forty 
years of ceaseless war, to discover the im- 
permanence of his work. To posterity on the 








f g other hand Mahmud became a legend and a 
e. 


name. Latter-day fanatics have loved to portray 
him as a hero after their own hearts—the ‘Holy 
ior’ in the ‘Path of the Lord’ in whose 

ps all pious Muslim kings should aspire 

to tread; and moralists of a different type have 
held him up as an example not of righteousness 
but of personal greed, of the avarice that clings 
to worldly possessions, ‘so laboriously won, so 
precariously held, so inevitably lost’. Yet the 
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astute, wine-loving Sultan of Ghaznin was 
neither the one nor the other. Far from being 
a missionary, he was not even a fanatic, though 
like a clever man with a clear eye to his own 
profit, he fought with Hindus and Mussalmans 
alike for the extension of his empire, But if his 
faith never rose to the heights of a sublime 
passion, neither did his stinginess amount to a 
disease. He did not gloat over his hoards like 
a miser but kept them intact for the financial 
stability of his Government, 

‘The gift of a commanding personality had 
been denied to Mahmud. He was a man of 
medium height with well-proportioned limbs, 
but the small-pox marks on his face deprived 
him of all external beauty and grace. It is said on 
seeing his face in the mirror once he felt very 
dejected. “Looking at the face of kings is 
believed to stengthen the eye-sight of men’, he 
remarked to his wazir, “but a face such as mine 
will probably injure the onlooker’s ey “Not 
one in a thousand sees your face,” the quick: 
witted Wazir replied, “but your moral qualities 
affect them all, Strive in the path of virtue 
and you will be loved by all.” Mahmud was 
no pahilwan, feats of personal prowess were 
beyond his strength, though his frame bore all 
the hardshij entailed by his continuous 
campaigns, But he did not subject himself to 
more discomfort on his campaigns than was 
absolutely necessary, and his travelling camp 
surprised his subjects by its splendour. He was 
too good a general to endanger his personal 
safety by a needless heroism; nevertheless when 
the occasion required he mounted an elephant 
and plunged bravely into the thickest of the 
enemy lines. His unquestioned supremacy over 
his fellow-men was due to the qualities of the 
mind—the acuteness with wl 
complicated situation and read the character of 
those around him, the restless activity of a man 
determined to be great, combined with the 
instinctive beheviour of one born to command. 
A king had to be reserved, but Mahmud never 
cast off his veil even before his most intimate 
companions. He had no favourites in state 
affairs. ‘The play-things of his idle hours were 
not allowed to meddle in matters too high for 
their understanding. ‘The devotion with which 
he was served by his officers did not evoke an 
‘equal confidence on his side, Even towards his 
all but indispensable wasir, the great Kwaja 
Ahmad Bin Hasan Maimandi, his attitude was 
one of distant respect. The smaller fry were 
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mere pawns on the chess-board whom the master- 
mind moved hither and thither at will, 

‘The Sultan's personal faith, as distinct from 
the policy of his Government, is a matter of 
interesting speculation, Contemporary gossip 
credited him with a disbelief in the Day of 
Judgment and in the ‘Tradition (Hadis) dear to 
the Muslim priests of all ages, ‘that the scholars 
(ulamas) are the successors of the Prophets.” (7) 
‘The appearance of the Prophet in a dream was 
said to have put his mind at rest; and Mahmud, 
like most Muslim kings, never failed to pay a 
visit to saints of renown, though with jthe 
exception of Shaikh Abul Hasan Khargani none 
seems to have influenced him deeply. But his 
outlook on life was essentially secular, and he 
Was too conscious of his position as the head 
of the state to allow priesthood to become 
supreme. His persecution of the ‘hereties,” apart 
from the pressing demand of the ‘orthodox’, may 
have been due to his conviction that ‘their 
immoral doctrines would shake the foundations 
‘on which Muslim Society was based, and greed 
for money and power, not an enlightened desire 
for the spread of Islam, was the motive of his 
Indian campaigns. A deep and inspiring faith 
in the one and the unseen God Mahmud certainly 
had and it brought him the consolation he needed, 
Apart from that, it would be safe to assume that 
he shared the rationalistic tendencies of his 
friend, Ahmad Husain bin Mikal (Hasnak), who 
refused to believe in any mystifying nonsense, 
and the firmness with which he protected Hasnak 
from the Catiphi's wrath confirms this view. ‘The 
private life of the Sultan certainly shows him to 
be anything but the paragon of virtue idolised 
by Muslim fanatics, He was morally neither 
better nor worse than most of the princes who 
preceded and followed him, He shared their 
fondness for war and wine and women as well 
as their appreciation of poetry and music, He 
was not above quarrelling with his officers for the 
possession of ‘Turkish slaves, and scandal, which 
may or may not be tre, credited him with 
illegitimate children.(8) But the prime concern 























(7) Tis mind was also clouded by a dark suspicion 
that Subuktigin was not his real father. While return: 
Ingo i. Palace ove night the Sulian ordered ‘Rie 
kolien lamp to be given to a poor student, whom he 
saw reading in the light of a shop, ‘Son of 
‘Subuktigin,’ ihe Prophet appeared to him in a dream 
that night, “May God honour thee in'both the worlds 
ais thon hast honoured my successor’! The Sultan's 
thre: dotbis were thus removed. 

(5) Ahmad Nialtigin, Commander-in-Chief of 














of the historian is not the private life of Mahmud 
but the character and value of his work, 


Amir Nuh of Bokhara died in the same year 


as Subuktigin. His son, 
Kindo the Samanid Mansur, appointed one 
Begtuzun governor of 


Khorasan and while Mahmud was fighting with 
Ismail, Begtuzun established himself at Naisha: 
pur, Mahmud's protests were disregarded and $ 
when he marched on Naishapur Mansur hastened 
to defend it. Mahmud was more than a match 
for the Samanid king but he refrained from 
pushing matters to extremes, om account of the 
blame that would attach to him for defying his 
overlord. But as fate would have it, Begtuztin, 
joined by the ever-mischievous Faiq, captured 
and blinded Mansur and placed his brother, 
Abdul Malik, a boy of tender years, on the 
Samanid throne, Mahmud’s hands were now 
free. He cleared Khorasan of the enemy and 
Abdul Malik fled to Bokhara. But Ilak Khan 
of Kashghar, who had been watching the course 
of events from beyond the Jaxartes, marched on 
Bokhara and put the Samanid kingdom to an end 
(099), Tak Khan and Mahmud congratulated 
each other and divided the Samanid Kingdom 
between themselves with the Oxus as the 
boundary line, The political alliance was 
ented by a family alliance and the inter- 
course of the two kingdoms resulted in the 
conversion of a large number of Tartars to Islam, 
‘Towards the end of year oo9 Malmud, the 
first Muslim ruler to assume the title of 
received a robe of honour from the cdi li 
the title of ‘Aminul Millat’ and ‘Yamin 
doulah,' He now stood in the place of the 
Samanids, his former over-lords, in direct a- 
ordination to the Caliph, and’ recognised the 
duties of his new position by taking a vow to 
wage a ‘Holy War’ against the Hindus every 
year. ‘Though he invaded India only seventeen. 
times in the thirty years of life yet left to him, 
it must be acknowledged that the vow was fuk 
filled in the spirit in which it was made, > 
D, Mahmud crossed the 
Indian frontier but retreat- 
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(2) Next year (1001—1002) he moved again 
and pitched his tents 
wolhpgayar end before Peshawar with ten 
S DOI= thousand horse while Rai 
Jaipal marched against 
him with twelve thousand horse, thirty thousand 
~ foot and three hundred elephants. On aSth 
November, 100r, (9) the armies fell on each other 
and ‘did justice to their traditions of warlike 
courage.” But Rai Jaipal was captured with 
fifteen royal princes and five thousand Hindus 
died on the battle field. Mahmud marched on 
and captured Waihind, (ro) where some Hindus 
hal collected together for a second battle, 
Jaipal and other prisoners were released on pay 
ment of tribute, but the defeated Rai, 
conformity with’ the custom of his people, 
transferred his kingdom to Anandpal and ended 
his life on a pyre, 
(3) During the next two years Mahmud was 
(3) Biji Rai of Bhera busy with the western 
(1096—1007), affairs of his kingdom and 
the conquest of Sistan. In the autumn of 1006 
A.D. he crossed the Indus for the first time and 
appeared before Bhera on the bank of the Jhelum, 
Biji Rai of Bhera, who possessed ‘elephants 
headstrong as Satan' and had never cared to pay 
homage to Subuktigin or Jaipal, came out of 
the fort and offered battle. "The struggle 
continued desperately for three days and the 
condition of the Muslim army became critical. 
But on the fourth day after the battle had raged 
decisively from morning to noon, a desperate 
je Ted by Mahmud in person broke the 
gi centre and Biji Rai fled to the fort with 
shis broken columns. Mahmud sat down to 
iege it. The Rai, ʻa prey to perplexity and 
fled from the fort at night, but was 
surrounded by a number of Mahmud’s soldiers 
and escaped an inglorious captivity by plunging 
the dagger into his breast. The city of Bhera(12) 


1,002). 




















Winter js the campaigning season in Todia 
A generally left Ghamin i autumn (Le, the 
















the'rainy season), and after spending the winter 
India, returned to Ghazni neliniey of the 
mmer, His campaigns, comsequentive ave, to. be 





ieated by two years of the Christian ‘era, 

(io) “Te is a place of considerable importance on 

the western hank! of the Indus, about fiteen miles 
‘on the old high-foad from Lahore to 

bwar, and only three marches from the latter.” 
















j: pa 438. 

'Bhera lies on the west bank of the Jhelum, 

Salt Range. It bears evident marks of great 

7 and has on the opposite side of the river 

the extensive ruins of Burarie, above Almadabad, 
Which strike every beholder with astonishment” (E 

g Dh FON i, P. do) 





and its dependent territory was annexed to the 
Ghaznevide empire and Mahmud returned with 
iwo "hundred and eighty elephants and other 

spoils. 
(4) The province of Sindh, conquered by 
Mohammad bin Qasim in 


(9) Fit invasion the beginning of the eighth 
of Multan (ot century, had been converte 
ed to’ the Carmathian 


heresy about a century before Mahmud. Accord- 
ing to the ideas of the age ‘heretics’ were as 
worthy an object of Holy War as ‘unbelicvers’. 
Shaikh Hamid Lodi, ruler of the Upper Sindh, 
had kept Subuktigin pleased with occasional 
presents but his grand-son, Abul Fath Daud, left 
the cautious policy of his predecessor, Fearing 
that the fall of Bhera would leave Multan open 
to Mahmud’s attack, he made an ineffectual 
attempt to come to Biji Rai’s assistance—‘an act 
totally beyond the bounds of propriety and 
reason’, Mahmud connived at it for the time 
but next year (1005-1096) he marched on a holy 
campaign against the Carmathian Daud, Daud 
in desperation appealed to Anandpal, son of 
Jaipal, and Anandpal made a bold attempt to 
block Mahmud'’s progress. But Mahmud, not 
unwillling to obtain ‘two paradises’, turned 
aside to fight out the Hindu before he struck at 
the ‘heretic’. Anandpal’s officers were driven 
back, the Rai himself was pursued over ‘hill 
and dale? up to the Chenab, and the path to 
Multan was cleared. Daud, who was in no 
condition to fight an open battle, shut himself ap 
in the fort, and after a siege of seven days 
promised to recant from his heresy to. the 
religious law (Shariat) of the orthodox and to 
pay an annual tribute of 20,000 dirhams. But 
the treaty was hardly concluded when Mahmud 
heard of the danger threatening his capital and 
marched back in desperate haste to protect the 
home-lands of his empire from the Chinese 
Turks. 

Tlak Khan and Mahmud had made an alliance 
in 999 A.D. on the basis 
of an equitable division of 
of the Samanid Kingdom, 
But this did not prevent 
the Khan from casting longing looks on the 
fertile lands on the other side of the Oxus. In 
1004—1005 when Mahmud was away at Multan, 
Tak Khan found his opportunity. He over-ran 
Khorasan and Balkh, and Arsalan Hajib, 
Mahmud’s governor of Herat, was forced to 
withdraw to Ghaznin. But the simple-minded 





Llak Khan's inya 
sion of Khorasan— 
Bâttle of Balkh. 
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Chinese had calculated without the host. 
‘Mahmud reappeared at Ghaznin long before he 
was expected ; his boundless energy revived the 
failing courage of his officers; the army was re- 
organised with remarkable speed; and Mahmud 
faced the invader with a powerful force near 
Balkh. ‘The careful way in which Mahmud 
attended to the disposition of his columns shows 
the terror his opponent inspired. At first the 
Turkish attack seemed to carry all before it, but 
in the end the Ghaznavides, led by the Sultan in 
driving the enemy away. 
Mahmud pursued the flying enemy for two 
stages, but the severity of the winter made a 
campaign in the desolate region of Trans-Oxonia 
impossible, while an unexpected revolt drew his 
attention to India once more, 

(5) Bhera was the only territory Mahmud 
Possessed on the eastern side of the Indus. 
While returning from 
Multan he had assigned 
the governorship of Bhera to Sukhpal (Newasa 
Shah), a son of Anandpal who bad been con- 
verted to Islam, Seeing Mahmud absorbed in a 
deadly struggle with the ‘Turks, Sukhpal 
Teturned to the faith of his ancestors and drove 
away Mahmud’s officers, ‘The Sultan started for 
Bhera after the battle of Balkh but before he 
could reach the scene of action, the frontier 
Amirs captured Sukhpal and brought him 
captive to the royal camp. He was forced to 
rive tp the 400,000 dirhams he had accumulated 
and was imprisoned for life, 

(6) The strategical importance of Bhera 
explains the rebellion of Sukhpal as well as 

Mahmud’s anxiety to re- 
capture it before it could 
be garrisoned by a strong 
Indian force. From his 
footing on the Jhelum he 
could strike either at 
Multan in the south or at 
Anandpal in the east. Multan was lying prost- 
rate at his feet but not much was to be got out 
of the poor and harrassed kingdom. ‘The gates 
of Hindustan were in Anandpal’s possession, 
Makmud’s relation with that prince were already 
strained. Anandpal charished the ‘bitterest 
hatred? towards the Mussalmans ever since the 
capture of his son, Sukhpal, at Peshawar 
(1001-1002). His attempt to prevent Mahmud’s 
march on Multan had furnished the latter with a 
technical cause for declaring war, but when 
Mahmud was fighting with his back to the wall 








(3) Sukhpal (1005). 





(6) Amandpal and 
ja Hi da” Conte. 
M Wainin, 
{ioxe=109). 
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against the Kashghar army, Anandpal sent him 
a heroic offer of assistance in a spirit which won 
the approbation of the philosopher, Alberuni. 
“I have learned” ran Anandpal’s letter, “that 
the Turks have rebelled against you and are 
spreading in Khorasan, If you wish, T shall 
come to you with 5,000 horsemen, 10,000 foot = 
soldiers, and 100 elephants, or, if you wish, T 
shall send you my son with double the number. 
Tn acting thus, T do not speculate on the impres- 
sion this will make pn you, I have been con- 
quered by you and therefore I do not wish that 
another man should conquer you,” Phe 
impression created by the letter may, none the 
Jess, have had a share in maintaining peace for 
the next three years, But so long as Anandpal 
remained strong and independent, a permanent 
peace between him and Mahmud was impossible. 
‘This Sultan had as yet only touched the fringe 
of a continental country, and the spoils he had 
obtained were insignificant, Beyond the Sutlej 
lay the temples to which generations of pious 
Hindus had dedicated their wealth. Tt was 
necessary for Mahmud to strike down Anandpal, 
if he was ever to possess himself of the treasures 
of the Punjab and the prosperous "T'rans-Gangetic 
plain. Conversely the Rais of Hindustan could 
not fail to recognise the importance of Anandpal 
as a buffer between them and the aggressive 
kingdom of Ghaznin, So long as the struggle 
had been waged beyond the Indus, they could 
afford to took on unconcerned and Teave the Rai 
of Lahore to protect his Turkish subjects, The 
arrogance of Biji Rai made them indiffe 

his fate, nor did anyone, save Anandpal, fe 

his duty to come to the help of the Multan 
‘heretics.’ But now the deluge that ‘tool 
account of heights and depths’ fad reached their 
sacred frontiers and was threatening to putt 
end to their fratricidal warfare, their local 
independence and their somnolent case. 

‘The importance of the struggle was well 
understood on both sides when Mahmud marched 
against Anandpal as the end of the rainy season, 
1008 A.D. Anandpal appealed to the other Rais gj 
and their response certainly showed that the 
national spirit of the country though dis- 
organised was not dead. ‘The rulers of Ujj 
Gwalior, Kalanjar, Kannauj, Delhi and Ajmer 
marched to the Punjab with their troops, "Help. 
came from every side, Even ‘the infidel 
Gakkhars’ crowded under Anandpal’s banner. 
A. patriotic breeze swept pver the towns and 
hamlets of Hindustan calling its men to arms. 
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‘Hindu women sold their jewels and sent the 
money from distant parts to be used against the 
Mussalmans,’ ‘Their poorer sisters, who had no 
jewels to sell, worked feverishly at the ‘spinning- 
Wheel or as hired labourers to be able to send 
something to the men of the army.’ All that 
excites @ nation to heroic deeds was there—the 
preservation of an ancient and ever-living 
civilisation, the sacred temple and the no less 
sacred hearth. Yet the patriotic spirit of the 
people was paralysed by suspicions created by 
years of civil war; the Rais were doubtful of 
‘cach other's intentions and their followers shared 
their doubts, Anandpal was important enought 
to take precedence but not strong enough 
to order; and the Indian army was 
directed by no single commander on the field of 
battle, But discipline reigned supreme in the 
camp of the warrior-statesman of Ghaznin, His 
troops, more racially heterogenpus than the 
citizen-mob opposed to them, bad been welded 
into one by years of continuous campaignin 
and unlike their Rajput opponents, they knew 
their master and were not liable to panic. Even 
as such the scale hang evenly. 

‘Anandpal marched bravely to Waibind with 
the largest Indian army Mahmud was ever 
destined to. face. ‘The Sultan whose extra- 
ordinary intuition never played him false, saw 
that the Indians would ‘fight with devotion’ and 
was more cautious than usual. He dug a trench 
‘on both sides of his camp, anid reluctant to begin 
the engagement, sat facing the enemy for forty 
days, But hourly the strength of the Indian 

increased with new reinforcements, and 
‘Mahmud, afraid lest further delay should enable 
Anandpal to overpower the Ghaznavide veterans 
through sheer force of numbers, sent forward a 
thousand archers to commence the engagement. 
But almost immediately his calculations were 
thrown into disorder by thirty thousand 
Gakkhars, ‘who with bare heads and fect, 
crossed the trenches in the first attack, broke 
into the camp from both sides, and falling on 
the Muslim cavalry with desperate courage, cut 
down man and horse, so that in the twinkling 
of an eye three or four thousand Mussalmans 
tasted the wine of martyrdom,’ Mahmud 
desperately trying to clear his camp of the 
Gakkhars when a whim of the god of battles 
decided the struggle in his favour. Anandpal’s 
elephant, frightened by the explosions of naphtha, 
fled away from the field of battle and the Indian 
soldiers concluded this to be a base desertion of 
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their cause by the ‘premier king of Hindustan.’ 
A general rout ensued, and the Ghaznavides 
pursued the flying enemy for two days und 
nights, ‘The Indian losses were not more than 
eight thousand, but the phenomenon of a 
multitudinous army breaking up from sheer lack 
of internal cohesion and flying away before an 
enemy not strong enough to meet it in the open 
field was thoroughly demoralising. The only 
national opposition ever offered to Mahmud 
ended in a storm of mutual recriminations. 
Henceforth he had no Indian confederacy to 
fear, and the Rais were one after another over- 
powered and deprived of all their valuables in a 
struggle which the superior generalship of the 
Ghaynavide never left in doubt. 

‘Malmud took advantage of the disonganisa~ 
tion of his opponents to make a dash for the 
temple of Nagurkot(t2) (Kangra), known as the 
Fort of Bhim, situated on the top of a hill on 
the upper Bias, He had already penetrated 
far as the Chenab and the new expedition only: 
took him twelve marches further, The Rajputs 
of the place had gone to fight at Waihind and 
the quickness of Mahmud’s movements teft them 
behind, ‘The Brahmans, who alone were left, 
opened their gatss after a siege of seven days and 
allowed Mahmud to visit the fort with a few 
companions. ‘The temple contained more wealth 
than existed in the treasury of any king and the 
fine exacted by the Sultan from the helpless 
Brahmans was immense—'700,000 gold dinars, 
700 maunds of gold and silver vessels, 200 
matinds of pure gold, 2000 maunds of unpurified 
silver and 20 maunds of various jewels which 
had been collected together from the time of 
Bhim.’ It was the Sultan's first great find and 
nuiturally whetted his appetite for more, 

(7) Anandpal had lost his reputation but not 
his power at the second battle of Waihind and 
the Sultan's next move 
(1009-1010) was a demons- 
tration rather than a cam- 
paign. He is said to have 
marched in the direction of Gujrat, but his real 


(a) “That Nagarkot is the same as Kot Kangra 
can admit of no doubt, for the name Nagarkot is still 
i Which surround it are 

the Raneganga and the Biyah (Bias). The town of 
Bhim, whieh is 4 mile from the fort, is now on x spot 
called Bhawan, which means a temple raised. 10. 
Sakti, or female deity, and Bhim is probably a mistake 
Arising from its presumed foundation by thie heroic 
inim? (E & D, Vok fl, fe 44s}. Most medieval 
temples were fortiñed snd so were most towns and 


villages- 











(2) Demonstration 
acelhut the confeder- 
Sey lopa). 
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object was to terrorise Anandpal into receding 
from the brittle alliance in which his position 
was already uncomfortable. ‘The Sultan ‘urged 
his horses over ground, hard and soft, put to 
the sword the vagabonds of the country and with 
delay and circumspection proceeded to accom- 
plish his design.’ The friends of God ‘did not 
fnil of their object after having committed 
slaughter in every hill and valley; for 
Anandpal’s messengers waited on the Sultan at 
Ghazni with offers of peace and ‘their best 
wishes for his future prosperit ‘The Rai’s 
mind was made up. He ‘had witnessed the 
calamities which had inflicted ruin on his 
country and subjects in consequence of his 
‘contests with the Sultan’ and decided to desert 
the confederacy which had left him to his fate. 
Peace was rapidly concluded. Anandpal pro- 
mised an annual tribute of thirty elephants and 
offered two thousand men for service at the 
‘Sultan's court. ‘The way to the heart of India 
Was now open. Mahmud could march over the 
friendly territory of Anandpal and strike at the 
Rais beyond, (13) 

Mahmud utilised the summer of roro A.D. 
for bringing the presumptuous inhabitants of 
Ghor to a sense of 
their insignificance. ‘The 
Ghorians, ten thousand in 
number, dug a trench round’ their camp and 
fought bravely from morning till nioon, But the 
stouthearted hill-men were no match for the 
greatest military genius of the age. Mahmud 
lured the simple folks out of their safe Position 
by a feigned retreat and annihilated them in the 
plain below. Mohammad bin Suri, the ruler of 
Ghor, was so heart-broken that he sucked a 
poisoned jewel when brought a captive to 
Mahmud’s court and died immediately after, 
‘The princes of Chor remained subordinate to 
Ghaznin till the time of Alauddin Jahansoz, 

(8) Next winter (roro-rort) Mahmud 
marched against the Kingdom of Multan which 

had been long waiting for 
the day of its extinction, 
‘The city was captured 
‘through terror and force’ and Mahmud pleased 








Conquest of Ghor 
leio). 








(8) Second invasion 
of Multan (1010-1011). 








(3) Utbis account of the campaign ia obscure 
jn its geographical references. The real onat 
pndonbtediy, was to frighten Anandpal fnto'am allt! 
fond this interpretation of Mahnmd'e intention heres 
Fists well with the trenty described by DU laters The 
the” Sultan's ‘future’ prosperits: 

ilies to allow “tim to 








"best wishes 
apparently in 
march across 
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the ‘orthodox’ by staying a large number of 
Carmathian ‘heretics’ and cutting, off the bands 
and feet of many others. Daud ended his life as 
a prisoner in a Ghorian fort, 
(9) In to1-1012 Mahmud, who had heard 

that Thaneswar, owing to its idol, Cakravasmin, 

(9) Thaneswar (ior Was as holy: in the eyes of 
1082), the Hindus as Mecca in the 
eyes of the Mussalmans, marched thither for the 
treasures a place so ancient was sure to 
possess.(14) Anandpal in consonance with the 
treaty provided all the ‘requisites of hospitality’ 
by ordering his merchants and shopkeepers to 
look after the needs of the commissariat and his 
brother accompanied the Sultan with two 
thousand men. Mahmud refrained from 
injuring the Rai's(rs) territory but refused his 
tribute should be accepted from the people of 
‘Thaneswar, because ‘my royal wish is to remove 
the practice of idolatory totally from all the 
lands of Hindustan.’ ‘Too late in the day the 
Rai of Thaneswar reflected on the necessity of 
an Indian Confederacy. “If we do not raise a 
dam to keep off this deluge,” he wrote to his 
brother Rais, ‘it will soon spread over the whole 
plain and submerge all kingdoms, great and 
small.” ‘This was true enough. But Mahmud 
reached ‘Thaneswar before the clumsy machinery 
of the confederation could stir and the Rai fled 
in despair. Mahmud) collected the treasures 
and broke the idols of the undefended city at 
leisure. He wished to march further east, but 
as such a movement would have left him entire] 
at Anandpal’s mercy, he accepted the ade 
of his officers and turned back with a fal 
number of ‘servants and slaves! Mahmud’s 
army, like the army of most Asiatic ‘conquerors: 
was essentially a cosmopolitan institution, Kept 
intact by its espirit de corps and loyalty to its 
master's person. Mahmud topk good military 
men into his service wherever he found them. 
Indians, who were mostly non-Muslims, were 
freely enrolled, and at a later stage were formed 








(4) Wibi_ places the Thanesw 
the Nardin (Ninduna) expedition 
kim in the error. This is. clearly wrong. The 
Thaneswar campaign was undertaken doning the life 
of, Anandpal; “consequently the Nindana at 
Which was directed against his son, Trilocanral, 

mot have preceded it, Ferishta adheres to the correct 
sais) TRE, Cakrovasmin wasia bronze image of 
Visit, which held the weapon, Cabra, ia one ot ia 
jands. Tt was taken to Ghaznin and trown into tiie 
bippodrome of the elt. (iberan), 


suggestion that an indemnity and a yearly 
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into a separate regiment commanded by Hindu 
general who enjoyed a very high status among 
his fellow officers, 
In. 1012-1013 Mahmud's pfficers conquered 
Charjistan, and the Sultan compelled the Caliph, 
Al Qadir Billah, to band 
cane over to him the districts 
of Khorasan which were 
still in his hands, But the Caliph stoutly 
refused Mabmud's further demand that he 
should be given Samarkand also. “I will do no 
such thing,” he replied, “and if you take 
possession of Samarkand without my permission, 
I will disgrace you before the whole world.” 
Mahmud was furious, “Do you wish me to come 
to the capital of the Caliphate with a thousand 
elephants,” he threatened the Caliph’s 
ambassador, “in prder to lay it waste and bring 
its earth on the backs of my elephants to 
Ghaznin?" But the policy of plundering the 
centres of Muslim and Hindu civilisation simul- 
tancously was too bold even for Mahmud, and 
he had to apologise humbly to the power which 
even in its hour of weakness could have 
shattered the moral foundations of the 
Ghaznavide kingdom, But none the less he 
established his power over Samarkand, 
(10) Meanwhile Anandpal’s death bad upset 
Mahmud's calculations in India, ‘The new Rai, 
(19) ‘ritocanpat ana TFllocanpal, unlike | his 
UNimpstNinduua father, was well inclined 
(ronron). towards the Mussalmans, 
but he seems to have been a weak man and the 
direction of affairs came into the hands of his 
known to contemporaries as the ‘Nidar' 
(Fearless) Bhim, who stoutly reversed the policy 
of his grandfather and put an end to the 
Ghaznavide alliance. Mahmud was once more 
forced to fight the kingdom of Lahore in order 
to keep the road to Hindustan open. He started 
from Ghaznin in the autumn pf 1013 but snow 
began to fall before he reached the Indian 
frontier, and it was found necessary to go into 
winter quarters. With the spring the 
Ghaznavides moved forward once more, 
‘ascending the hills like mountain-goats and 
descending them like torrents of water.’ Nidar 
Bhim fortified himself in the Margala Pass,(x6) 


Mahmud and the 

















{i6) "The action which preceded the capture of 
ini apres to hae eh fought at ‘he Ai 

Pass, which answers well to the description given 
OF by Uthi, The hil of Ralaath is 8 conspicuous 
ountan overhanging the Jhelam and now generally 
Ealled Tile; which metas a fill. Te i still occasionally 
filled Halahath, and there fs’ famous fog esta 
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which was narrow, precipitous and steep, but on 
the arrival of his vassels he came down and 
offered battle, ‘The Ghaznavides won after a 
severe contest. Bhim threw a garrison into the 
fort of Ninduna on the hill of Balanath and fled 
to the Pass of Kashmir. Mahmud, who now 
seems to have made up his mind to annex the 
Punjab, reduced Ninduna and after placing a 
garrison in it, pushed on in pursuit of Bhim. 
But the elusive hero could not be captured and: 
the Sultan turned back from the foot of the 

Kashmir hills. 
(xz) Next year (1013-1016) the Sultan again 
attempted to force his way through the Kashmir 
Pass, But the fortress of 





1) the Kabmir Lohkot defied all his 
Pass—Tohikot. rs forts. Reinforcements 


reached the garrison from 
Kashmir ; snow began to fall ; and for the first 
time Mahmud retired discomfited from before an 
Indian fort. While retreating he lost a large 
number of his men in the floods of the Jhelum, 
extricated himself with difficulty from the watery 
peril, and returned to Ghaznin ‘without having 
achieved anything." 

‘This failure in the east was compensated by 
an acquisition in the west. Mahmudl’s sister had 
been married to Abul 
Abbas Mamon, the ruler 
Khwarazm. But the bride 
had hardly been in her new home for a year 
when Abul Abbas was slain by rebels. Mahmud 
marched forth to revenge his brother-in-law's 
death, defeated the rebel army before the famous: 
fortress of Hazar Asp and appointed his general, 
Altuntash, governor of the newly conquered 
territory with the title of ‘Khwarazm Shah," 

(22) Towards the end of the rainy season, 
1018, Mahmud at last started for that expedition 

to the Trans-Gangetic 
(a) The Doub Gois- plain of which he had 
oro), Barran and 
Aadatan. been dreaming for years. 

His regular army of one 
hundred thousand was strengthened by: twenty 
thousand volunteers from Khorasan and 
Turkestan, The omens were favourable. The 
Hindu Confederacy had disappeared and none 
of the Rais was strong enough to oppose 
Mahmud single-handed. He had established a 
reputation for generalship which none could 
question and everyone knew that his methods 


Annexation of 
Khwarazm (1016). 








ment on its highest summit, of great repute and 
resorted to by members of that fraternity from the 
‘most distant parts of India," (E D), 
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were thorough. ‘Trilocanpal and Nidar Bhim, 
though still eluding their pursuers, were driven 
beyond the Punjab, while Sabli, Rai of Kashmir, 
made peace with the Sultan and led the van of 
the invading troops. ‘The Ghaznavides marched 
through forests in which ‘even winds lose their 
ay," forded the five rivers of the Punjab, and 
crossing the Jamna on December 2nd, moved 
against Barron (Bulandshahr) ‘like the waves of 
the sea.’ But Rai Hardat solved the problem 
by coming out of his city with ten thousand 
men, who either from policy or conviction pro- 
claimed ‘their anxiety for conversion and their 
rejection of idols,(17) The conversion saved the 
citizens and Mahmud marched down the Jamna 
to Mahaban, Its ruler, Rai Kulchand, who had 
established a reputation for invincibility in local 
warfaro, drew up his army in the midst of a 
thick forest. But Mahmud penetrated the forest 
‘like a comb through a head of hair’ and 
scattered the Mahaban army. Many of the 
fugitives were drowned in the attempt to cross 
the and the valiant Kulchand escaped 
the disgrace of captivity by slaying his wife and 
son and then plunging the dagger into his own 
breast. 
On the other side of the Jamna lay the ancient 
and famous city of Mathura, the birth-place of 
Thansa. Krishna-Basdeo. "The wall 
of the city was constructed 
of hard stone, and two gates, which opened upon 
the river flowing under the city, were erected 
‘on strong and lofty foundations, to protect them 
against the floods of the river and rains, On 
both sides of the city there were a thousand 
houses, to which idol temples were attached, all 
strengthened from top to bottom by rivets of 
iron, and all made of masonary work, and 
‘opposite to them were other buildings, supported 
on broad wooden pillars to give them strength. 
In the middle of the city there was a temple 
larger and firmer than the rest, which can neither 
be described nor painted ; the inhabitants said 
it had been built not by men but by genii.” “In 
Population and splendid edifices the city. of 
Mathura was unrivalled ; human tongue cannot 
describe thé wonderful things it contained.” 
























(i) 

i conversion to the Rai af Kannauj, which they. als 
deseribe as the first city attacked by Mahmnd. They 
Mave also confused the line of Malimud's march and 
snake him cross and recross the Jamna many timer 
aver, 1 have followed Utbi's contemporary account 


h fs free from the geographical blunders of later 
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But no attempt was made to defend the 
inimitable monument of Hindu art when 
Mahmud crossed the Jamna, and the inhabitants, 
anxious to save their skins, left him to work 
havoc with “their sacred “inheritance. ‘The 
Sultan gave orders that all the temples should 
be burnt with naphtha and fire and levelled with 
the ground.’ Envy rather than fanaticism 
seems to have been the predominent motive in 
Mahmud’s artistic mind, ‘In this city," he 
wrote to the nobles of Ghaznin in praise of what 
his vandalism had destroyed, “there are a 
thousand towering places, most of them con- 
structed of huge stones. The temples are more 
than can be eounted, Anyone wishing to con- 
struct the like will have to spend a hundred 
thousand thousand dinars and employ 
skilled workmen for two hundred years. 
financial venture the expedition succeeded 
beyong all expectation—o8,300 misqals of gold 
were obtained from idols of that metal; the 
silver idols, two hundred in mumber, could not 
be weighed ‘without being broken and put into 
scales ;' two rubies valued at sooo dinars, a 
sapphire weighing 45o misqals, and in addition 
such other spoils as a rich and prosperous city 
could not fail to yield, A few miles from 
Mathura is the historic town of Bindraban where 
seven proud forts raised their heads to the sky 
by the riverside. ‘The owner of the forts fled at 
Mahniud’s approach and he took from them all 
they contained. (18) 











‘The Sultan then left behind him the gr 

part of his army, whieh 
was too large for the rapid. 
movements he desired and 
proceeded against Kannauj with his best 
veterans. The ancient city had risen to pro- 
minence as the capital of Harsha Vardhana; it 
was defended by seven forts washed by the 
Ganges and contained about ten thousand 
temples, great and small. The Rais of Kannauj 
had not been slow in helping Jaipal and Anandpal 


Kannauj, Asni and 
Sharwa, 








The situation of Mathura by y 
is charming description, and walking 
it gem 8 nammer evening under, the 
guidance of its leading citizen, Pandit Radha Krishnas 
J could jnst have a dream of what the place mithi 
have been in the days of ite glory. ‘The road to 
Brindaban, so, famous. in the legend of Lord Krishna, 
still retains its poetic association.” Even to-day. 
Visitor, with eyes that can see, will fnd much b» 
faplivate him in the work of later artists—and the 


Hntdcape is ns beast ae ie was Ta ot the 
Mahabharat ma 
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against the aggression of Ghaznin, but the reign- 
ing prince, Rajyapala; (19) fied away on 
Mahmud's approach. Most of the citizens 
followed the example of their Rai and Kannauj 
repeated the story of Mathura. Mahmud 
captured the seven forts in a single day and 
plundered the undefended city, Further down 
the Ganges, near the modern Fathehpur, was 
Rai Chandal Bhor's fort of Asni. Chandal Bhor, 
who had been busy in fighting the Rai of 
Kannauj, also fled and Asni was plundered. 
‘Then proceeding southwards Mahmud came 
across the fort of Munj(1oa.) (Mujhavan) the 
garrison of which, ‘independent as head-strong 
camels,’ fought like ‘obstinate satans,’ and when 
all hope had disappeared threw the women and 
children into the fire and died fighting to the 
Jast man, ‘The next objective was Chand Rai of 
Sharwa(1gb.) who had been barrassing the un- 
fortunate Trilocanpal of Lahore in the east while 
Mahmud was pressing him so hard on the other 
side. To prevent the suicidal strife, Trilocanpal 
had even sought his enemy's daughter in 
marriage for his son, but ‘Nidar’ Bhim was 
imprisoned by his father-in-law when he went 
to bring his bride and the strife continued. As 
Mahmud marched eastwards, ‘Trilocanpal fled 
before him and found a refuge with Chandal 
Bhor of Asni, Common misfortune at last 
‘created some sympathy between the dynasties of 
Lahore and Sharwa, and ‘Nidar' Bhim, who 
seems to have regained his freedom, sent Chand 
Rai a piece of friendly advice. “ Sultan Mahmud 
is not like the rulers of Hind. He is not a leader 




















(19) Uthi calls him Rai Jaipal which 
“apala but he is not to be identified with the 
jaipal of Lahore who had been dead for years, 
further on thi speaks of Puri Jaipal's war with 
'Pur-i- Jaipal is, not Anandpal but Trilocas 
calis “Tarojanpal for which Pu 
Mon) is a natural misreading. Muc 
however, been cansed by later historians, 
ie mame of Korah to the Rai of 
‘Smith transfers the name of Trilocan- 
ko Kajyapal’s son. Tt is useless to. mention what 
iest of mames and places other scholars, have been 
Tesponsible for. But the list of the Hinda Shati 
ynasty given by Alberuni, and enumerated in a fore- 
Going vole, settles the questioni definitely. The other 
fiigicutties ill be removed if the Pus 
fg read as Trilocanpal, and not as Jai 
(198). Uthi calle Manj ‘the fort of Brahmans’ and 
laces it before the capture of Asni. This seems high- 
[y improbable as Mahmud would come across the 
while marching against Sharwa, Utbi would seem to 
Take bim to Bundelichand twice. 
(10) Seanra on the 
Kalanjar Banda, of  Sriwagarh, 
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Pahon), not far from Kunch (E & D, Vol. i. f. 659). 
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of black men. Armies fly away before the very 
name of him and his father. I regard his bridle 
as much stronger than yours, for be never con- 
tents himself with one blow of the sword, nor 
does his army content itself with one hill out of 
a whole range. If you wish for yo 
safety, you will remain in concealment 
suggestion was adopted. Chand Rai fled to the 
hills with his elephants and treasures, But 
Mahmud captured Sharwa and then hastened 
after the flying Rai, whom he managed to dis- 
cover and defeat on the night of January 6, 1019. 
The campaign beyond Kannauj had not taken 
more than seventeen days when Mahmud turned 
back with Chand Rai’s much coveted elephants. 

Mahmud’s exploit could not fail to captivate 
the imagination of his co-religionists. Neither 
Alexander, the Great, nor the heroes of the Shalt 
Namah had anything so romantic to their credit, 
‘A mysterious wonder and had been explored, 
Beyond the thick and impenetrable fronti 
forest, beyond the five great rivers of the Punjab, 
the Muizzin’s call to prayer had resounded over 
many a desolate wilderness and amidst the con- 
flagrations of many a hamlet and town. The 
success was duly celebrated, ‘The Caliph 
summoned a special durbar to receive Mahmud’s 
message of victory. Accounts of the expedition 
were read out from the pulpits and pious 
Mnssalmans fondly imagined that ‘what the 
Companions of the Blessed Prophet had done in 
Arabia, Persia, Syria and Iraq, Mahmud has 
achieved in Hindustan’, Nothing could be 
further from truth. He had rolled it immense 
riches but had only disgusted the Indians. with 
his faith, The plundered people were not likely 
to think well of Islam when it came to them in 
the shape of the Ghamavide conqueror and left 
behind it an everlasting story of plundered 
temples, desolated cities and trampled crops. As 
a faith Islam had been morally disgraced, not 
elevated, by the Ghaznavide's achievement. The 
booty amounted to 3,000,000 dirhams, “The 
number of prisoners may be conceived from the 
fact that each was sold from two to three dirhams. 
‘These were afterwards taken to Ghaznin and 
merchants came from distant cities to purchase 
them, so that the countries of Mawarun Nahr, 
Traq and Khorasan were filled with them, and 
the fair and the dark, the rich and the poor, 
were commingled in one common slavery." It 
was perhaps the rememberance of Mathura which 
Ted Mahmud to build a Juma mosque and a 
college in Ghaznin after his return, ‘The amirs 
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followed his example and Ghaznin was soon 
adorned with palatial buildings, 

(t3) Two distant storm-centres still troubled 
Mahmud’s mind, Trilocan- 
pal and his son, ‘Nidar’ 
Bhim, had been defeated 
but not critshed and were 
still in the Doab. In Bundetkhand Rai Nanda(20) 
of Kalanjar had also adopted a hostile attitude. 
After Mahmud’s withdrawal from the country he 
had marched with the Rai of Gwalior against 
Rajyapala, and cither as a punishment for the 
Jatter’s cowardly attitude towards Mahmud, or 
fon account of some other forgotten grievance, 
put him to death, An alliance between 
‘Prilocanpal and Nanda was natural. But it was 
not Mahmird's principle to let the grass grow 
under his feet, He determined to crush the 
possibility of another Hindu Confederacy, and 
in the winter of 1019-20 again crossed ‘the five 
and the two rivers, ‘Trilocanpal withdrew beyond 
the lower Rahib (Ramganga) but Mahmud’s 
officers forced their passage across the river by 
swimming on inflated skins (mashaks) ; and after 
scattering ‘Trilocanpal’s army plundered the 
newly built town of Bari(ax), which Rajyapala had 
‘built after the destruction of Kannauj. Whether 
to help ‘Trilocaupal, or with the intention of 
fighting the invader single-handed, Nanda had 
already started from Kalanjar with 36,000 horse, 
40,000 or 50,000 foot and 64o elephants... The 
Sultan also moved forward. It is difficult to say 
where the two met, but on surveying the enemy 
troops from an eminence, the Sultan regretted 
the dangerous expedition he had undertaken. 
"he Rai was even more afraid, for that very 
night a great tetror took possession of his mind 
and he left all his baggage and fled. Mahmud, 
after making sure that the Hindus had not 
attempted an ambush, plundered the deserted 
camp, Five hundred and cighty elephants, i 
addition to the two hundred and seventy obtained 
from Trilocanpal fell into his hands. But the 
Punjab was still unsubdued, Mahmud’s position 


(13), Trilocanpal and 
Nanda—the Rahib 
Tro1g-1030)- 

















(a) V, A. Smith calla him ‘Ganda. 
(e1) ‘Kanoj lies to the west of the Ganges, a very 
Jnege town, but most of it is now in mins since the 
pital has'heen transferred thence to the city of Rar 
east of the Ganges. Between the two towns is a 
istance of three to four days’ marches,” (Alberuni, 
ol. i. p. 19). The battle must have taken place not 
far from where the Ramganga falls into the Ganges, 
V. A, Smith's identification of the defeated prince 
rith ihe son of Rajyapal is a mistake. Utbi's acconnt 
leves no doubt that Trilocanpal, son af Anandpal, i 
meant 








in a far off territory with the armies of Nanda 
yet undefeated was extremely critical, and afraid 
lest his retreat should be cut off, he marched 
back rapidly to Ghaznin. 

(14) The conquest of India was not 
‘Mahmud’s aim. Neverthe- 
less the Doab compaigns 
had brought him far from 
his base, and he saw that 
if his armies were to peneterate to such distant 
territories as Bundelkhand, he must at least 
have the Punjab under his complete control. Tn 
1021 he started from Ghaznin with ‘a large 
number of carpenters, blacksmiths and stone- 
cutters with the definite intention of establishing 
a regular Government over the Punjab, The 
first objective were the frontier tribes of Swat, 
Bajaur and Kafiristan, who had ‘not yet put 
the yoke of Islam round their neck,’ and 
worshipped the Buddha in the form of the lion 
(Sakya Sinha). The inhabitants were subdued 
and converted and a fort was built in their 
erritory.(aa) Marching further Mahmud 
repeated his former attempt, and tasted again 
the bitterness of his former failure, at the foot 
of Lohkot, the impregnable fortress of the 
Kashmir Pass, But the Punjab was cleared. 
Mahmud forsook plundering and established a 
regular administration. A reliable Amir was 
placed at Lahore, the rest of the province was 
assigned to various officers and garrisons were 
established at important points. Trilocanpal 
had died soon after the battle of the Rahib. 
‘Nidar’ Bhim fled to the Rai of Ajmere and died 
in 1026. With him the House of Kallur came 
toan end. A contemporary Muslim scholar, un- 
touched by the passions and prejudices of those 
around him, supplied a befitting epitaph to the 
dynasty that had ended in such a hero: ‘They 
Were men of noble sentiment and noble bearing. 
In all their grandeur, they never slackened in 


the desire of doing what is good and right.” 
(22a). 


(13) Annexation of 
the Punjab (1031— 
1023)» 











Nardi on the authority of 
Aber cs "wit the Kaner ‘Tanaqe 
Fivers that Yall into the tiver Kabah Doubtless the 


frontier tribes are meant” Plenty of addin reais 
sorvive to explain the worship ot lomas (E int Dy 
Tol. ii p- daah, On breaking a proat temple situated 
there the ornamented gare ot aon came out oy 
ih sping th laf he nd a fut 

anand years “old.” {Ferisha)” Te earenteee 
blacksmiths and stone-cutters were brought for, the 


omstraction of foris at the stratezi Pain 
frontier and in the Panjab. re aa 
(238) Alber 
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(13) Next year (1022-1023) Mahmud once 

more marched by way of 
Lahore against Nanda. 
But he had taken all that 
was best from the lands in the direction of his 
march and was not inclined to push matters to 
extreme, Gwalior was invested but the Rai 
obtained peace by a present of thirt 
elephants. Even Nanda, when besieged in 
Kalanjar, found the Sultan reasonable. A 
present of three hundred elephants, whom the 
Rai turned unceremoniously out of the fort for 
the Turks to ‘capture and ride on’, served to 
create a good will, which was further strengthen- 
ed by some Hindi verses written by the Rai in 
the Sultan's praise, All the Scholars of Hind, 
Persia and Arabia present in Mahmud’s camp 
applauded Nanda’s composition and Mahmud 
Sent him at order (firman) confirming him in the 
possession of his fifteen forts, Nanda acknow- 
ledged the favour by a present of money and 
costly jewels and the Sultan turned back from 
the most eastern point he was ever destined to 
reach. 

On returning to Ghaznin the Sultan held’ a 
muster of his forces, 
Apart from the troops 
stationed in the provinces, 
the royal army at Ghaznin amounted to 54,000 
horse and 1,300 elephants(23) and with this 
he crossed the Oxus and proceeded to over- 
awe the chicfs of ‘Trans-Oxonia. Ali Tigin, 
the recalcitrant ruler of Samarkand was brought 
in chains before the Sultan and sent a prisoner 
to India. ‘The smaller chiefs crowded to offer 
their allegiance. Even Yusuf Qadr Khan, 
brother of the late T-lak Khan(a4) came to mieet 
him and requested him to transport the Sejune 

ir across the xus ints 
Eae Khorasan. This body of 
pastoral and barbaric Turkomans, destined to 
an unexpected but not undeserved greatness, 
had long been a source of trouble to its neigh- 
bours. During the reign of the Samanid kings 
they had migrated from Turkestan, and crossing 


(15) Gwalior and 
iar (2022-1033). 





Mahmad in Trans- 
Oxonin (1033). 


(es), The total 
Mahmud is said to have been 2,500, 

(ii) ‘Flak Khan” was the title of the Khans of 
Koshighar, Mir Khond, Ferishta and Hamdullah 
Masta greatly differ in their account of Qadir Khan; 
the 'Rahats Sudur of Mohammad ibni Ali ibm- 
Sulaiman Ae. Rawandi (edited by Dr, M. Tabal) cali 
him Llak Khan, The question is of the remotest 
interest to the student of Tndian history. Tt will be 
remembered that the Caliph had refosed to transfer 
Samarkand to Mahmud. 
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33 
the Jaxartes, had settled in Nur of Bukhara from 
which they used to migrate to Darghan of 
Khwarazm, Their leader, Israil, son of Seljua, 
the chief after whom the tribe came to be named, 
was a perpetual terror to the maliks of Turkestan 
and Trans-Oxonia, ‘He was wont to enter the 
chase or the conflict like a whirlwind and a 
thunder-cloud and yanquished every one who 
ventured into a personal contest with him, Not 
a bird in the air and not a deer in the forest 
escaped his arrow.” (25) Like others he came 
riding at the head of his Turkomans to offer his 
allegiance to Mahmud, ‘with a cap placed 
jauntily on one side of his head and bestriding 
a horse like the spur of a mountain’. The astute 
Sultan looked suspiciously at the ambitious 
young chief and asked him how many men he 
could bring to the army. “If you send one of 
these arrows into our camp,” Isracl replied, 
“fifty thousand of your servants will mount on 
horse back.” “And if that number” continued 
Israel, "be not suficient, send the second 
arrow to the horde of Balik (Bilkhan Koh), 
and you will find fifty thousand more 
“But,” said the Ghaznayide dissembling his 
anxiety, “if T should stand in need of the whole 
force of your kindred tribes?” ‘Despatch my: 
bow,” was the last reply of Isracl, “and as it 
is circulated around, the summons will be 
obeyed by two hundred thousand horse," (26) 
Mahmud made up his mind to crush the Seljuqs 
before it was too Tate. An order was served on 
Israel commanding him to~remain within his 
tent while four thousand Seljnq families with 
their goods and chattels were transported actos 
the Oxus under the eye of the Ghaznavide army 
The Sultan's chamberlain, Arsalan Hajib, 
suggested that the barbarians should be drowned 
While crossing the river, “Destiny cannot be 
averted by perfidy any more than by valour,’ 

Mahmud remarked, and refused to break his 
promise.(27) Israel with his two sons was 
despatched to the distant fortress of Kalanjar 



































(as) Tabagatt Nasir. 

(46) Gibdon, Vol. vi T have adopted the great 
historian'a version of the famons conversation. Rahafs 
Sudur is more oarticnlar * the first arrow would raise 
1,0,000 horse from Tsrael’s own followers, the second 
arrow soono from the Tarkomans settled in ‘Trane 
Oxonia while Mia bow would bring 3,0,500 from. the 
Turkomans still in Turkestan. 

(7) Tabaqat-i Nasiri. The Rahatus Sudur says 
the Seljuks were allowed to cross to Oxus at their 
rewest nter the imprisonment of Tarael -which 
Mahuwd allowed inspite of Arsalan's advice to the 
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where he dicd after seven years.(28) The 
exiled families were allotted grazing grounds in 
the districts of north west Khorasan and placed 
under the guardianship of the Khorasani nobles 
who were ordered to disarm them. But it was 
easier to bring the Seljuqs into the more fertile 
tracts of Persia than to keep them in subjection. 
“The migration once begun could not be stopped 
and the Ghaznavide empire was ultimately con- 
verted into a Seljuq pastureland.(29) ‘These 
troubles, however, lay in the womb of the future. 
For the present Mahmud was supreme, and the 
fall of Isracl, whatever its future effects, served 
fas an example to all Turkoman chiefs. 
(16) Northern India had ceased to attract 
Mahmud for the spoils of 
fig) Somnath, (°5— its most wealthy temples 
were already in his 
treasury, But the rich and prosperous province 
of Gujrat was still untouched, and on October 
18, 1020, he started from Ghaznin with bis 
regular troops and thirty thousand volunteer 
horsemen for the temple of Somnath, situated at 
the distance of a bow-shot from the mouth of the 
Saraswati, by the side of which the earthly body 
of Lord Krishna had breathed its tast. (30) 
“The people of Hind,” says Ferishta follow- 
ing Ibni Asir, “believed 
that souls after separating 
from their bodies came to 
Somnath, and the god assigned to each soul, by 
way of transmigration, such new body as it 
deserved. ‘They thought the tide rose and fell 
in order to worship the idol. ‘The Brahmans 
said that as the god was angry with the idols 
Mahmud had broken, he did not come to their 
help; otherwise he could destroy anyone he 
wanted in the twinkling of an eye. Somnath 
was the king while other idols were merely 
door-keepers and chamberlains. A hundred 
thousand people used to collect together in the 


The temple of 
Somnath, 











(25) He escaped out of prison once but lest his 
way and was recaptured. 

(3o) Ferishta, Ranzatus Soja, Rahatus 
Tabagat-i Nasiri greatly differ in their account of the 
girlicr events that bronght the Seljugs into prominence. 

matter cannot be rlisenssed here in greater detail 
And T most content myself with giving what to 
pe to be the most rational account. See also arf. 
‘Seljug,’ Eney. Brit. by Prof. Hontoma- 

(0) The Somnath expedition is mot described by 
Ubi, whose chronicle closes after the delest of 
Trilocanpal on the Rahib, The earliest authority 
seems to be the Kamili Tawarikh of the Arab 
historian, Tbn- Asir. Ferishta gives a detailed account 
bat he has included later accretions which require a 
critical examination, 











temple at the time of the solar and lunar eclipses. 
Presents came to it from distant parts. The 
princes of Hindustan had endowed it with 
about ten thousand villages.(31) A thousand 
Brahmans worshipped the idol continuously ; 
and every night it was washed with fresh water 
from the Ganges, although the Ganges 1s six 
hundred karohs from there.(32) A chain of gold, 
weighing two hundred mans, with bells fastened 
to it, was hung in a corner of the temple} it was 
shaken at the appointed hours to inform the 
Brahmans that the time for prayer had arrived, 
Five hundred singing and dancing girls and two 
hundred musicians were in the service of the 
temple, and all their requisites were provided 
out of the endowments and offerings. Three 
hundred barbers were employed to shave the 
heads and beards of the pilgrims, Many Rajas 
of Hindustan dedicated their daughters to Som- 
nath and sent them there. ‘The temple wis a 
spacious edifice and its roof was supported by 
fifty-six ornamented columns. ‘The idol was 
cut out of stone; it was five yards long, of which 
two yards were below, and three above, 
the ground, ‘The ‘Tarikh-i Zainul Ma-asie’ says 
that the inner chamber of the temple, in which 
the idol was placed, was dark, the requisite 
light being supplied by the rays of fine jems 
attached to the hanging Jamps.(33) 


(32) T have corrected the figures in this paragraph 
from Toni Asir r A, 

3), Alberuni says they also brought a basket of 
Sowers, from Kashmir. 

US) The legend to which Somnath owed its 
origin is thus deseribed by Alberuni "The Moon 
married to tbe daughters (lunar stations) 
Prajapati (heahman-First Cause) preferred one of 
them, Rohini, to all others, and Prajapti, nnable to 
induce his sondn-law to do justice to al his wives 
cursed him so that be became I The, Moon 
Fepented, but Prajapati cure was recall, He 
however, promised to cover the Moon's shame for half 
the month and advised him to raise a inga of Mahadeo 
to wipe off the trace of his jis the Moon did. 
The imga be raed was the idol of Somnath, for 
Soma means the moon and nath means the master, 
$0 that the whole word means the master of the moon 
Tha image was destroyed toy Prinos Mahmud 6 
A-H. He ordered the apper part to be broken and t 
remainder to be transported to his residence, Ghaznin, 
ih all ts coverings and. trappings of peld, Jewels 
pad embroidered garment, Part of it tas been thrown 
into ‘the hippodeame town, together with 
Cakrasasmiin, an idol of bronze, that had been bronght 
from Thanesivar. Another part of the idol of Somnath 
lies before the dor of the mosque of Ghaznin, om which 
people rab their feet to clean them fram dirt and wet. 
‘The reason” why Somnath, in particular, has 
become so famous is that it was a harbour for se- 
farine people, The fortress which contained the idol 

its treasures was not ancient but was built only 
2 hundred years ago." The original position of the 
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‘Phe Somnath expedition is the one by which 
Mahmud is most remem- 
fg quareh throws pered, It was the finest 
achievement of his military 
genius. His marches into Hindustan had been 
through a fertile country and he was never in 
danger of starvation, In moving southwards 
Mahmud for the first and last time threw his 
caution aside, defied the inclemencies of nature 
fs well as the spears of his opponents and 
ventured into a territory where the slightest 
mishap would have meant complete ruin. 
Multan was reached by the middle of Ramazan 
(November) and Mahmud made careful prepara- 
tions for crossing the extensive desert of Raj- 
putana. Every man in the army was ordered to 
carry enough water and corn for several days 
and. thirty thousand camels were londed as a 
further precaution. Phe Rai of Ajmere fled at 
the approach of invader. Mahmud plundered 
the city but refused to delay his march by 
investing the fort, A general panic seems to 
have deprived the garrisons on the line of his 
advance of all power of resistance. Even Anhil- 
Wara, the capital of Gujrat, was left undefended, 
and Mahmud after taking from the city the pro- 
visions he required, moved down the Saraswati 
and reached the famous temple in the second 
week of January. ‘The fort of Somnath raised 
its towers to the sky; the waves of the sea 
washed its fect’, The Hindus had climbed the 
Tamparts to witness the arrival of the besieners. 
“Our god, Somnath,” they shouted to the 
Mussalmans, “has brought you here to destroy 
you at one blow for the idols you have broken 
in Hindustan.” 
Next morning, 


Tattle of Somnath. 


which was Friday, the 
struggle commenced. ‘The 
Ghaznivides succeeded in 
sealing the city-walls and the Hindus made a 
desperate attempt to dislodge them. But night 
came on before the battle on the ramparts could 
end and the besiegers withdrew to their camp, 
On Saturday Mahmud captured the ramparts and 
entered the city. ‘The Hindus, driven out of 
their houses, collected round the temple for a 
Jast despairing struggle. Band after band prayed 
fervently to the idol and after bidding it farewell 





‘ol was three miles from the mouth of the Saraswat 

ata spot which was nncovered when the tide receded: 

hence the legend of the Moon worshipping the ling 

Later on the temple vas built n bow-shot from the 

mouth of the river. (Alberunl, Vok H. Pe 103). 

in ‘sorrow and tears’, sallied forth to fight. ‘A 
4 











35 
dreadful slaughter followed at the gate of the 
temple and few were left alive’. But once more 
the darkness of night stopped Mahmud’s hands 
While the intervention of a new factor reminded 
him of the fickleness of fate. 

The Sultan's march had been too rapid to 
allow the Rais of Gujrat to collect their forces 
for the defence of the temple. Buy the desperate 
resistance of the besieged gave them the time 
required ; their clumsy military machine began to 
work with feverish haste ; and on the morning of 
the third day Mahmud found his camp being 
encircled by an Indian force sent by the 
neighbouring Rais for the relief of the garrison. 
Mahmud left a part of his army to continue the 
siege and advanced to meet the new comers with 
the rest. ‘Both sides fought with indescribable 
courage and valour, and the ficld of battle was 
set aflame with their anger and their hate.’ But 
the Indian army was constantly strengthened by 
new reinforcements and the Ghaznavides were 
brought to the verge of an irretrievable disaster, 
Mahmud's position wns extremely critical, 
Defeat would have meant annihilation and 
further delay would have entailed defeat. So 
after a fervent prayer to the Almighty with the 
cloak of Shaikh Abul Hasan Khargani in his 
hands, he led his army to a last attack, and with 
the good fortune that never permanently 
deserted him, succeeded in breaking the enemy 
ranks. The defeat of the relieving force decided 
the fate of Somnath, and the garrison overcome 
by panic and fear offered no further resistance, 

‘Mahmud entered the temple and possessed 
himself of its fabulous wealth. ‘Not a hundredth 
part of the gold and precious stones he obtained 
from Somnath were to be found in the treasury 
of any king of Hindustan’, Later historians 
have related how Mahmud refused the enormous 
ransom offered by the Brahmans, and preferring 
the title of ‘Idol-breaker’ (But-shikan) to that of 
‘Tdol-scller’ (But-farosh) struck the idol with his 
mace, his piety being instantly rewarded by the 
precious stones that came out of its belly. ‘This 
is an impossible story(34). Apart from the fact 
that it lacks all contemporary confirmation, the 
Somnath idol was a solid unsculptured linga, 
not a statue, and stones could not come out of 
its belly. That the idol was broken is un- 








TG) Te is not found in the Kamiiut Tawarikh. The 
artiest anthority seems to have been the Tarikhi 
Ai, written six hundred years after Mahmud. The 
Story ould have been inverted (and believed) only by 
those who were ignorant of the true structure of the 
Somnath idol. 
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fortunately true enough, but the offer of the 
Brahmans, and Malmud's rejection of the offer, 
is a fable of later days, 

From Somnath Mahmud advanced against 

Mahnmd at Anhi- Param Deo, Rai of 
wara. Anhilwara, who seems to 
have been mainly responsible for the relieving 
force that had pushed the Ghaznavides so hard, 
"Phe Rai took refuge in the fort of Khandah, forty 
Jorsakhs from Somnath, which was surrounded 
by the sea. But when Mahmud forded the sea 
at low tide, the Rai fled away, leaving the fort 
and its treasures to the Sultan. On returning to 
Anhilwara Mahmud for the first and last time 
scems to have harboured the desire of establish- 
ing himself in India, He wanted to make 
Anhilwara his capital while assigning Ghaznin 
to Masud. ‘Phe climate of Gujrat, ‘the beauty of 
its inhabitants, its alluring gardens, flowing 
rivers and productive soil’ attracted him, and 
‘his cupidity was further excited by the treasure 
to be obtained from Southern India and the 
islands beyond the sea. But his officers would 
have none of it, “To leave the country of 
Khorasan,” they protested, “for which we have 
sacrificed the finest of gems—our own lives—and 
to make Gujrat our capital, is far from politi 
Wisdom.” Mahmud had to yield. 
the governorship of Gujrat to Dabshitim 
(Devasarum), an ascetic of Somnath, and started 
for Ghaznin, Dabshilim loyally sent the tribut> 
due to the Sultan for some time, but his power 
failed to take root und he was over-thrown by his 
enemies. (35) 

The Rais of Rajputana, who had been taken 
unawares by Mahmud’s march through their 
country, now prepared to contest his return, 
But the Sultan’s army wns loaded with spoils, 
He had no stomach for campaigns in a wilderness 
Where nothing was to be had save hard blows 
and preferred to march to Multan through the 
Sindh desert. Even this route was full of 
angers. First a Hindu devotee of Somnath 
undertook to guide the army, and after marching 
it for a day and a night confessed that he had 
intentionally led them on a path where no water 
could be found, Mahmud stew the guide and 
a ‘mysterious light? that appeared in the horizon 
in response to his prayers led the Mussalmans to 
fresh water. After crossing the desert the army 

(39) Fetishta's “detailed account of the two 
Datohilims seems to have uo better foundation than 


the dnward Suhaile. Tt is dificult to say what 
element of truth it contains. 
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was harrassed by the Jats, but in spite of many 
hardships, it succeeded in reaching Ghaznin. 
(G7) Mahmud’s last invasion (1027) was 
intended to punish the Jats 
(i7) The Jats (0037) Who had so. wantonly 
insulted his army while returning from Somnath, 
He constructed flotilla of fourteen hnndred 
boats at Multan, and placing twenty men armed 
with bows, arrows and flasks of naphtha in 
every boat, proceeded against the recalcitrant 
tribe. The Jats collected together four thousand 
boats and offered a stout resistance ; but they 
were defeated in the naval battle owing to the 
superior construction of the Sultan's boats, 
which had been provided with one pointed iron 
spike in front and one on cach side, and the 
havoc wrought by explosions of naphtha, Many 
ot the Jats were drowned and their families, 
which they had removed to the Islands of the 
Indus for safety, were captured. 
‘The Sultan's remaining years were cxe 
elusively absorbed in 
enimexation yo! western affairs. The Seljug 
f trouble increased day by 
day. His generals were unable to subdue them 
and appealed to him to come in person, He did 
so, The Seljugs were defeated and dispersed, 
but their pastoral bands. parted only to unite 
again. Meanwhile his officers had overthrown 
the Buwaihid kingdom of Ray and the Sultan 
marched thither to establish his Government 
‘over the newly conquered territory. His hand 
fell heavily on the ‘heretics’ and Carmathians 
who had multiplied under the protection of the 
Shia dynasty, and every one, against whom 
heresy could be proved, was put to death, Bat 
the Sultan's days numbered, and the first 
symptoms of pthisis (sil) had already appeared 
when in the autumn of 1029 he assigned the 
Government of Tsfahen and Ray to Masud and 
returned to Balkh. Here his condition grew 
worse, though ‘he bore up bravely in the eyes 
of the people’, In the spring he moved to 
Ghaznin, where on the goth April, 1030 A.D. 
after forty years of ceaseless activity he was 
called back to the land of everlasting rest at the 
age of sixty-three. 
“Phe world grips hard on the hard-striving, 
Hafiz has said; and trad 
tion will have us believe 
that two days before his death the great Sultan, 
unable to reconcile himself to the loss of a world 
that was slipping out of his grasp, ordered the 
precious stones of his treasury to be brought and 
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displayed in the court-yard of his palace. He 
gazed at them yearningly and with weeping eyes 
ordered them to be locked up. again, without 
finding it in his heart to give any thing in 
charity. Next day he got into his litter and 
reviewed his horses, elephants and camels, and 
still more overcome burst into loud and helpless 
sobs.(36) But it would be unbecoming to pause 
‘over the last moments of a strong and powerful 
mind. Perhaps the slow and wasting disease 
had so bereft him of his strength, that at the 
door of death he was no longer able to hold over 
his face the veil with which he was wont to 
conceal his human frailties! Perhaps his 
rationalistic mind, too critical for the common- 
place orthodoxy of the day and not profound 
enough for the deeper convictions of the 
philosopher and the mystic, trembled at the 
mysterious land before him as he saw it approach- 
ing nearer hour by hour, and was unable to 
embark on his last campaign with that confident 
courage with which he had plunged into. the 
forests of Hindustan! It is by the manner of his 
not the mode of his death, thata man is to 
be judged. ‘The invincible hero of thirty 
campaigns had disappeared weeks before his 
officers buried his emaciated body in the Ferozat 
Palace of Ghaznin. 








Ill: The Character and value of 


Mahmud's work. 


All men are more or less the product of their 
environment, and a rational criticism of 
Mahmiud's work must begin with an examination 
of the spirit of his age. 

Most Mussalmans imagine that their faith has 
always been what it is 
to-day, or in the alterna- 
tive they deplore that it 
has since the time of the Pious Caliphs been 
subject to a slow but continuous decline. This 
is, of course, absurd. Islam, like all other 
religions, has had its recurring periods of 
spiritual rise and fall; it has been differently 
conceived by different people at different times; 
like all things really and truly human, it is 
always changing and never permanently the 
same, We are here only concerned with the 








Four epochs of 
Muslim History. 











(96) This account is found in Ferishta, who says 
that Mahmud died with ‘mach reluctance and regret, 
and all later historians repeat the incident, Tts origin 
is hard to discover. It may have been taken from the 
lost portion of Baihaki. There is nothing improbable 
in the story. Consumptive diseases have such effects. 
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broadest changes in the Muslim world, and these 
from the rise of Islam to the conquest of Muslin: 
Asia by Chengiz Khan, may be divided into four 
parts. (1) The first Period of Expansion (622-748) 
which includes the conquest of Arabia, Iraq, 
Syria, Persia, and Northern Africa under the 
Pious Caliphs and their Omayyad successors. It 
is an epoch characterised by fervent religious 
zeal, and owing to the captivating appeal Islam 
made to the depressed classes, the conquered: 
peoples were converted to the new faith, 
G) The Period of the Abbaside Calipha 
(748-900) is a period of prosperity and 
peace with no conquest to its record. It is 
characterised by a cosmopolitan civilisation in 
which Arabic became the language of the 
educated classes of all countries, while a centralis- 
ed administration kept the Muslim world 
together. (3) ‘The Period of ‘Minor Dynasties’ 
(900-1000) is essentially a period of transition 
in which the administration of the Caliph dite 
appears and a number of small principalities rise 
on its ruins. Its most prominent feature is the 
Persian Renaissance, which made Persian the 
language of literary classes and brought a new 
imperialistic idea to the fore-front in place of 
cosmopolitan Caliphate of the Abbasides, (4) 
‘Phe Period of the Turco-Persian Empires (1600- 
1220) is to be regarded as the political expression 
of Persian ideals abd includes the reign of the 
Ghaznavide, the Seljuq and the Khwarazmian 
dynasties. 

Mahmud was the last of the “Minor Kings’ 
and thefirst of the great 'Iurco-Persian 
Emperors. ‘The inspiring motive of his life and 
the lives of his contemporaries was not Islam 
but the spirit of the Persian Renaissance, 

‘The age of Mahmud of Ghaznin was devoid of 
the higher spirit of faith; 
and theological discus- 
sions, which prosper most 
when religion is dead, diverted such zeals as 
existed towards a war of sects. When men find 
it difficult to believe in God, they try to prove 
Him; when they cease to love their neighbour, 
they attempt to convince themselves that hating 
him is a moral duty. ‘The conversion of the non- 
Muslim was given up in favour of the more 
entertaining game of exterminating the ‘heretic’. 
From east to west the Mustim world was torn by 
sectarian feuds and the strong arm of the 
persecutor was called in vain to heal the troubles 
of a people weltering in fanaticism but innocent 
of faith. From this war of hair-splitting 














Spirit of the Persian 
Renaissance, 
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theologians the finer minds of Persia turned with 
a sense of relief to the resusscitation of their 
national culture and the minor dynasties that 
had grown on the decay of the Caliphate gave 
them the protection and patronage they needed. 
Every provincial court became the centre of a 
revivalist movement. Ancient Persian legends 
were rediscovered and popularised. The Persian 
language, which had been cast aside as the 
vernacular of the common people, assumed the 
dignity of a national tongue. Every one, who 
could, began to turn out verses in a language 
singularly capable of conforming to the hardest 
tules of metre and rhyme, and even poets of 
mediocre abilities could be sure of a good career. 
Morcover the glories of the Kiani and the 
Sassani Empires, alluring with the dream of a 
half-forgotten greatness, exercised on more im- 
aginative minds a fascination which slowly but 
definitely drew them away from the Path of the 
Prophet. The change was, of course, un- 
conscious, Like the school-men of medieval 
Europe, who talked as if the philosophy of 
Aristotle was a commentary on the ‘Ten 
Commandments, the contemporaries of Mahmud 
were aware of no difference between the lessons 
of the ‘Shah Nama’ and the principles of the 
Quran. Faridun and Jamshed, Kai-Kaus and 
Kai-Khusrau, the heroic Rustam and the 
Macedonian Alexander won from the rising 
generation the homage which all true 
Mussalmans should have paid to the Prophet and 
his Companions. Now while the Prophet and 
his Companions stood for certain principles to be 
established at all costs and tad resorted to war 
as a means for their promulgation, the legendary 
heroes of Persia only evoked in their devotees 
an ambition for greatness and ruthless imperial- 
ism without the sense of a moral mission, and 
instilled them with precepts of worldly wisdom, 
such as Polonious bequeathed to Laertes and stich 
as Sadi's ‘Gulistan’ has taught to the children of 
later generations—a wisdom essentially selfish in 
its outlook and superbly unconscious of all 
higher aims. 
‘Thus the new spirit on one hand helped the 
ara t |. evolution of a new culture 
A ot Mhoad and beougist an atmosphere 
of refinement and polish in the court and the 
camp, and on the other hand it heralded in an 
‘era of futile and purposeless wars through which 
Provincial kings, rebellions governors, tribal 
chiefs and even daring robbers, expected to reach 
the insecure eminence of Alexander, the Great. 
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Fighting was looked upon, thanks to the militant 
spirit of the Turks, as a sport and an attribute of 
manliness, a good thing to be sought for itself— 
not as a painful process for the attainment of 
peace. For a century before Malmud princes of 
the ‘minor dynasties’ had been acting Jamshed 
and Kai-Khusrau, and their court-poets, richly. 
paid for the work had proclaimed their greatness 
in panegyrics of which men less lost in ambition 
would have felt ashamed. ‘Then came the great 
Mahmud to achieve that for which others had 
fought and died in vain, and kings and princes 
licked the dust humbly before the figure of a 
new Alexander. But the giant for all his 
grandeur was made of the same moral stuff ns 
the dwarfs that had gone before. It was his 
abilities, not his character, that raised him to an 
unquestioned pre-eminence. 
‘The Literary Renaissance of Persia found in 
alta Mahmud its most magni- 
pasa aig ficent, if not its most dis- 
criminating patron. Four hundred pocts, with 
Unsari, the poet-laureate, at their head, were 
in constant attendance on the Sultan's court. 
‘Their official duty was to sing his praise, and 
the Sultan, in spite of the stinginess attributed 
to him, seems to have been extremely generous, 
Ghazari Razi, a poct from Ray, was awarded 
fourtcen thousand dirhams for a qasida that 
pleased the Sultan, while the poctaureate’s 
mouth was thrice filled with pearls for an un- 
premeditated qita. Among others who came 
focking from far and near, Farrukhi, the author 
of a qasida remarkable for its ‘captivating 
thythm, Minuchihri, who specialised în the cult 
of vine, and Asjadi, who is responsible for the 
following well-known quatrain, are most 
famous.(37) 








T do repent of wine and talk of wine, 
‘Of idols fair with chins like silver fine, 
‘A lip-repentance and a Iustful heart— 
"O God, forgive this penitence of mine l" 


But it is obvious that the Sultan’s patronage, 
while stimulating men of decent merit to do 
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their best, would fail to reach the highest genius, 
which in every country and every age has scorned 
to bow its knees to democracies and kings, For 
this Mahmud is in no way to blame. Mankind 
thas yet to discover a method for dealing with its 
finest product. Whatever be the element of 
truth in the famous Firdausi legend, the tradition 
that represents the great poet, in whom Persian 
nationalism amounted to a religion, as flying from 
an Emperor of Afrasiyab's (Turkish) race, 
certainly gives us an idea of the gloom that sat 
oppressively on the most sensitive Persian minds. 
‘Two persons of a radically different stamp were 
destined to share Firdausi’s fate. The great 
physician and biologist, Shaikh Bu Ali Sina 
(Avicenna), refused to come to the court of a 
king to whom the scientist's views and his sense 
of personal independence would have been equal- 
ly unpalatable, and after flying from town to 
town before the agents of Mahmud’s wrath, at 
Jast found a safe asylum with the Buwaihid ruler 
of Ray. His friend, the mathematician-scholar 
Abu Rihan Al-Biruni, whose appreciative study 
of Hindu philosophy stands in such pleasant 
contrast with the prejudices of a stormy time, 
‘was less fortunate, Brought a prisoner from his 
native Khwarazm, he was thrown into prison and 
thence exiled to India on that life of wandering 
to which we owe the immortal “Tarikbul 
Hind’.(38) 

‘Phe poetry of Mahmud’s age reflects the 
spirit of the time, It is brilliant but not deep. 
Mystic ideas had not yet become current coin, 
and the ghazal, the grand vehicle of mystic 
emotion, had not yet been discovered. Qasidas 
(panegyric odes) in praise of generous patrons 
were the poets’ principal occupation. ‘The genius 
of Firdausi brought the masnavi (romance) into 
vogue, while his master, Asadi, is credited with 
the not very commendable invention of the 
Munazriah or ‘strife-poem’—a composition which 
eaves little room for poetic thoughts. Qitas 
(fragments) and rubais (quatrains) served to 
express the poets’ lighter moods. Yet the 
Ghaznavide poets, for all their short-comings, 
have a certain freshness which succeeding ages 
have lacked, ‘There is no artificiality about 
them, ‘They had tasted the joy of material 
prosperity and loved to praise the beauty of 














(38) Some, very interesting anecdotes about Alberani 
and Bu Ali Sing will be found in the ‘Chahar Magala* 
Of Nizamini Aruzins Samarqandi (Gibb's Memorial 
Series). A short biography of Bu Ali Sina is given 
in the Habibus Siyar. 











women of flesh and blood and the alluring intoxi- 
cation of wine. The reality of their human 
emotions prevented them from falling into the 
meaningless verbosity of later ages; and if they 
lack the deeper meaning of their mystic 
successors, whose songs begin and end with a 
symbolic representation of the absolute, their 
poetry is at least in touch with life. ‘The poet 
sang of what his audience knew and felt—the 
clash of arms on the field of strife, the joys of 
companionship in the warrior's camp, the in- 
numerable emotions of men and women whom an 
artificial culture had not yet deprived of sheit 
native intensity of feclings, and above all the 
glories and sorrows of their much loved Iran. 
The thoughts and emotions of the educated men 
of the day were not the unbecoming theme of the 
poct’s verse. ‘The great period of Persian poetry, 
that begins with Sadi and ends with Jami, was 
yet to come, Nevertheless the constructive 
Benius of the poet won victories more solid than 
warrior's futile campaigns, ‘The empire of 
Mahmud crumbled to dust nine years after the 
Sultan's death. ‘The ‘Shahnama' lives for ever. 


Mahmud’s work in India is reserved for a 
separate discussion but the Sultan was essentially 
a central Asiatic prince, ‘The historic soil of 
Ajam was the garden and the grave of the 
Ghaznavidle hopes. ‘The cosmopolitan administra 
tion of the Caliphate had been shattered beyond 
the possibility, of reconstruction, and the " 
imperialism” with its secular and Persian out- 
look had been in the air for some generations 
past. Now ‘imperialism’ meant two things—first, 
‘a conquest of the smaller principalities that would 
ring all Muslim peoples, who had been infused 
ith the spirit of Persian civilisation within the 
fold of a single state; and secondly, the erection 
of a just and beneficient administration that 
would reconcile every section of the subjects to 
their common Government by an era of prosperity 
and peace. Mahmud's performance of the first 
part of his work is as remarkable as his failure to 
perform the second. ‘The rise of the Ghaznayide 
Empire struck contemporaries with wonder; but 
they were no less surprised with the rapidity of 
its fall. 


























A man of refinement and culture with an 
instinctive admiration for everything beautiful in 
literature and art, it was in generalship that 
Mahmud excelled. War was the prevailing 
madness, but never since the fall of the Sassani- 
an Empire before the armies of the Second Caliph 
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had an invader so invincible appeared on Persian 
soil. The exploits of Alexander in the East were 
rivalled, and in fact surpassed. The Tartar 
‘barbarians of the north were driven pell-mell 
‘beyond the Jaxartes. The ‘minor dynasties’ of 
Persia were crushed to death. From Isfahan to 
Bundelkhand and from Samarkand to Gujrat, the 
Ghaznavide subdued every opponent and struck 
down every rival. ‘The conquered people were 
no cowards. They fought bravely and were as 
willing to die as their Ghaznavide opponents. It 
‘was Mahinud’s scientific imagination that made 
the difference. Against the clumsy organisation 
of the Rajputs and their childish trust in mere 
numbers he brought into the field an army that 
had been trained to obey the commands of a 
single will. The thick-headed Tartars found to 
their cost that mere courage and a confidence in 
fate, was no match for the fierce onslaught of 
disciplined ranks. But strategy rather than 
tactics was Mahnmd's strong point. From his 
throne at Ghaznin his “eagleeye” surveyed 
everything in east and west. He knew where 
to strike and he slways struck hard. The 
rapidity of his marches surprised and bewildered 
his opponents. ‘The man who, in the course of 
a single winter, over-awed the Carmathians of 
Multan, defeated the Tartars at Balkh and yet 
found time enough to capture a rebellious 
governor on the banks of the Jhelum, could not 
fail to create a havoc among his stout-hearted 
but slow-moving contemporaries. And yet 
Mahmud, for all his daring, was the most 
cautious of men. He never attacked an enemy 
he was not strong enough to over-power. He 
never failed in what he undertook because he 
undertook nothing impossible. The Indian 
invasions, in which his military genius shows 
itself at its best, are a marvelous mixture of 
boldness with caution. 

Administrative questions, on the other hand, 
fever interested Mahmud, and while taking up 
the command of the army in person, He left the 
prosaic task of carrying on the government to 
his ministers. His civil officers had the efficiency 
he required; they were strict and heavy-handed 
and worked their machinery with the same 
discipline and order as their military colleagues. 
But they Jacked the breadth of vision which 
would have enabled them to supplement the 
conquests of their master by a far-sighted states- 
manship and construct a machinery of imperial 
administration on permanent and durable founda- 
tions. His wazirs were certainly clever and 
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thorough in their methods, but like all adminis- 
trative experts they were devoid of idealism, 
and an empire without ideals is an edifice on 
quick-sands. For the first two years of his reign 
his father’s wasir, Abul Abbas Fasih Ahmed 
bin Isfarieni, continued at his post. Abul Abbas 
was ignorant of Arabic and made Persian the 
official language—an innovation abolished by his 
famous successor. But if lacking in education, 
he had that extensive knowledge of affairs which 
was to be expected of one who had risen to be 
the second greatest man in the kingdom from 
the humble position of a clerk, and ‘worked 
marvels in the administration of the state and 
the army." The Sultan, however, quarrelled with 
him over the possession of a Turkish slave, and 
the fallen wazir was tortured to death by the 
nobles who wished to deprive him of all bis 
wealth. Abul Abbas’ successor, the great 
Khwaja Ahmad bin Hasan Maimandi, left on 
his contemporaries an impression second only to 
that of Mahmud. A foster brother and class- 
mate of the Sultan, Khwaja Ahmad was dis- 
tinguished throughout his life by an unimpeach- 
able loyalty to the House of Ghaznin, which in 
no way interfered with the exacting obedience 
he demanded of his subordinates for himself, 
His father, Hasan Maimandi, collector of revenue 
at Bust, was hanged by Subuktigin on a charge 
of peculation, but the sad event had no effect on 
the son's career. It would have been difficult, 
if not impossible, for the Sultan to embark on 
his conquering career without the organising 
capacity of his minister to support him. An 
excellent scholar, an intriguer of the highest 
order and a stern man of business, Ahmad 
directed the affairs of the Government for 
cighteen years with an efficiency none could 
deny- But a strong wazir and a strong Sultan 
were really incompatible ; the Khwaja’s soft 
tongue and cffusive loyalty delayed, but could 
not finally prevent, the inevitable rupture. His 
extraordinary ascendant ir 








indaw, Amir Ali, and the great general, 
Altuntash, was formed against him. The Sultan 
made up his mind to prove that the Khwaja was 
not indispensable and imprisoned him in an 
Indian fort. As if to show that the office could 
be abolished, if necessary, Mahmud refrained 
from appointing a wazir for some time. His 
choice ultimately feli on Ahmad Husain bin 
‘Mikal, gencrally known as Hasnak. ‘The new 
Wazir, a close personal friend of the Sultan, was 
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remarkable for his ‘conversational powers,’ and 
unfortunately also for ‘the impetuosity of his 
temperament’, which impelled him to take the 
wrong side on the succession question that arose 
towards the end of Mahmud’s reign. 

An extensive empire had been established over 
the ruins of many governments. What for? 
We are not told that Mahmud’s administration 
was better than what had existed before, while 
the collection of revenue was. certainly more 
strict. Everybody complained that the Sultan 
went on conquering without being able to 
establish peace and order in the conquered lands. 
‘The condition of the Punjab was chaotic and 
other provinces fared no better. Caravan routes 
were unsafe and the occasional efforts of the 
Government to provide for the safety of its 
merchants display its weakness rather than its 
strength. (‘He is a stupid fellow", a Muslim 
mystic is said to have remarked of him, “Unable 
to administer what he already possesses, he yet 
goes out to conquer new countries.” A strong 
sense of justice Mahmud certainly liad, and many 
stories and anecdotes are told about him, but he 
never went beyond deciding with acuteness and 
wisdom the few cases that came before him. No 
general effort was made to suppress the robber- 
chiefs whose castles prevented all inter-communi- 
cation between the various parts of the empire. 
No imperial police system was organised to 
perform the work which smaller princes present 
fon the spot had done before. ‘The armed and 
organised populations of medieval cities and 
towns required but little help from the stute 
to stand up against the forces of disorder, but 
even that little was not forthcoming. We have 
only to contrast the Ghaznavide Government 
with the Empires of the Seljuqs and the Sultan— 
Emperors of Delhi—to see the element Mahmud 
woefully lacked. No laws, good or bad, stand to 
his name, No administrative measure of 
importance emanated from his acute mind, which 
failed to see anything greater or nobler than an 
ever-expanding field of military glory. The 
peoples forcibly brought within the Empire— 
Indians, Afghans, Turks, Tartars and Persians— 
were joined together by no bond except their 
subordination to a common monarch! A wise, 
firm and beneficient administration would have 
reconciled them to the loss of their local liberties, 
‘but that is just what Mahmud failed to provide. 
he Sultan and his officers alone were interested 
in the continuation of the empire; and when 
nine years after Mahmud’s death, the Seljuas 





knocked down the purposeless structure, no one 
cared to weep over its fate. 

‘These observations will enable us to assign 
Malmud his proper place in eastern history He 
was essentially the pioncer of the ‘new imperial- 
ism’ brought into vogue by the Persian Renaiss 
ance. The era of the ‘Universal Mustint 
Caliphate’ had gone, never to return and the 
Successor of the Prophet was no more the 
administrative head of the Faithful. ‘The ‘minor 
dynasties’ had proved themselves a pest by their 
unceasing intrigues and purposeless wars. ‘The 
only possible alternative was a ‘secular empire", 
or ‘saltanat’ as Mahmud called it, which would 
unite the Muslim world together and give it 
the peace and strength it longed for. Islam had 
neither contemplated nor sanctioned the moral 
foundations of the new institution, which drew 
its inspiration from ancient Persia, and breathed 
its pagan spirit; and the shariat, in spite of its 
democratic outlook, was gradually twisted to 
suit the requirements of the time and ended by 
preaching submission to the monarch, who 
assumed, under the pretence of being the ‘shadow 
of God’ (Zileullah), the airs of the ‘divine’ 
Sassanian emperors. ‘The result was both good 
and bad. The democratic fecling, which has 
persisted in the social life of the Mussalmans 
in spite of all opposing forces, was climinated 
from politics, and political subservience, from 
being a postulate of necessity and prudence, 
elevated to the dignity of a religions duty. 
“Obedience to Kings,"" says Abul Fazl, summing 
up the wisdom and the folly of six hundred 
years, "is a kind of divine worship.” At the 
same time the monarchical idea and the 
secularisation of politics led to much that was 
undoubtedly beneficial. The peoples of Ajam 
were welded together by their loyalty to a 
common king in spite of their racial differences 
and sectarian strifes. Moreover it became 
possible for Muslims and non-Muslims to live 
together when religion was considered as a private 
affair of the king and the sphere of Government 
was restricted to the secular affairs of the 
subjects. 

‘To Mahmud of Ghaznin belongs the credit 
of being the first Mustim Emperor, and to him 
more than to any one else the rise of ‘monarchy’ 
among the Mussalmans is due. It docs not 
detract from his merit that he was followed hy 
statesmen abler than himself and. by dynasties 
more permanent than his own. ‘The Seljugs of 
Persia and the Emperor-Sultans of Delhi sarpass- 
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ed him as administrators, and Chengiz and Timur 
in conquering might. A pioncer is bound to 
have his shortcomings. His Central Asiatic 
policy was devoid of statesmanship while his 
work in India was even more deplorable. 
‘Though India took up much of Mahmud’s 
time, she had no place in his dreams, His real 
aim was the establishment of a Turko-Persian 
Empire and the Indian ‘expeditions were a means: 
to that end. ‘They gave him the prestige of a 
Holy Warrior, which was required to raise him 
head and shoulders above the basket-full of 
Ajami princes, every one of whom was 
‘determined to be great, while the wealth of the 
temples made the financial position of his 
‘kingdom secure and enabled him to organise an 
‘army which the minor princes were in no position 
to resist, Beyond this Mahmud, who knew the 
limitations of his power, did not try to go, No 
conquest was intended because no conquest was 
possible, A Muslim Government over the 
country was beyond the region of practical 
politics without a native Muslim population to 
support it. Mahmud was no missionary; 
conversion was not his object; and he had too 
much of good sense to waste away his army in a 
futile attempt to keep down a hostile population 
by armed garrisons. He took at a sweep-stake 
all that centuries of Indian industry had nc- 
cumulated, and then left the Indians to rebuild, 
‘as well as they could, the ruined fortifications 
‘of their cities and fallen altars of their gods. 
He obtained the gold and the prestige he needed 
‘and he had aspired for nothing else, Except for 
a passing mood at Anhilwara he never thought 
of establishing his power over the country. 
Annexation was not his object, ‘The addition of 
the Punjab to his kingdom so late as 1021-22 
proves, rather than disproves, his non-territorial 
‘ambitions, He had at first expected his alliance 
with Anandpal to enable him to penetrate to 
the trans-Gangetic plain, ‘That alliance failed 
owing to the latter's death and Mahmud felt the 
necessity of having his footing somewhere in 
the country. Even then he seems to have looked 
on Lahore and Multan simply as robbers’ 
perches, from where he could plunge into 
Hindustan and Gujrat at will. His western 
campaigns, on the other hand, give evidence of 
f different policy. ‘They always ted to annexa- 
tions, and very often Mahmud personally super- 
vised the establishment of his Government over 
the conquered territory. 
‘The Indian campaigns are one of the finest 
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achievements of military genius. Mahmud was 
venturing into an unknown country of large 
rivers, thick forests and a bitterly hostile people 
of whose language and customs he was ignorant, 
‘To another man it would have been a leap in 
the dark but Mahmud, unwilling to take any 
risk, proceeded warily, advancing from point to 
point, with a mixture of boldness and caution 
which is as admirable as the fearless and dashing 
courage of his subordinates. A false step would 
have meant disaster; the loss of a single battle 
would have left his’ disorganised forces at the 
mercy of the population. At first he never 
ventured more than ten or twelve marches from 
his base and his acquisition of Bhera enabled him 
to strike safely at the enemy. But caution 
brought success, success brought prestige, and 
Mahmud, finding that his mere name had grown 
powerful’ enough to overawe his enemies, 
plunged thrice into the trans-Gangetic plain and 
a fourth time into Gujrat, ‘The campaigns look 
like triumphal marches but were really full of 
danger. Even an indecisive battle would have 
revived the spirit of the much harrassed Indians 
and brought unexpected forces into the field, 
Mahmud trembled when in 1019-20, after an 
uncontested march of three months from his 
capital, he at last came across the Rai of Kalinjar, 
who could show a good fight; yet the flight of 
the Rai at night shows the terror the Sultan 
inspired. Still if Mahmud was to possess him- 
self of the treasures of the temple, the risk had 
to be undertaken; for a piecemeal annexation of 
the country was beyond his strength, "The issue 
showed that he had not miscalculated any im- 
portant factor of the situation, 
‘he Sultan's great advantage over his Indian 
Organised anarchy of opponents was the unitary: 
the Rajputs. organisation of his state. 
‘The resources of Ghaznin were at the disposal 
of a single mind; the strength of Hindustan 
was divided among a multitude of factions Rais, 
sub-Rais, local chiefs and village-headmen, 
between whom anything like sensible co-opera- 
tion was impossible. The feudal organisation 
of the Rajputs, with its divided allegiance, 
clannish spirit and love of local independence, 
left them helpless before an enemy to whom 
feudalism and clannish fecling was alike un- 
known. ‘The Ghaznavides knew and obeyed 
their master; the Rajputs had no- master to obey- 
The power of the Rai of Lahore was defied by 
the Rais subordinate to him, who refused to be 
relegated to the position of mere governors; and 
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instead of meeting the enemy as the loyal 
generals of the chief whom his position and pre- 
eminence alike seemed to mark off for a national 
hero, they preferred to be defeated by the 
‘Ghaznavide one by one. An internal revolution, 
which would place the defensive power of the 
country in the hands of a central power, was 
absolutely necessary if the newly-aisen enemy 
‘was to be resisted with success. But the hand 
of the reformer was numbered by the time- 
honoured customs of ages; and the tribal feuds 
of the Rajputs, their complicated system of 
military tenure and local rights, prevented them 
from mustering in full force on the field of battle. 
‘The result was defeat, disgrace, disaster, ‘Temple 
after temple was plundered ; the centres of Indian 
civilisation were ruined; and neither the wisdom 
of the Brahman, nor the heroism of the Rajput, 
nor the pious adoration of silent millions could 
prevent their idols of gold and silver from 
melted into Ghaznavide coin, The Ind 
not lack fighting spirit, and they had a country 
and a religion fully worthy of their devotion. 
‘The carnage round the Somnath temple, the 
courage with which the garrison of many an un- 
known fort died to the last man before the un- 
wavering Ghaznavide ranks, showed what better 
leadership might have achieved,—proved, if 
proof was needed, that even in the hour of deep- 
‘est gloom the Indians had not forgotten how to 
die, But their social and political customs 
paralysed them; for with us, unfortunately, 
custom is not an accident but the essence of 
faith. 

‘The great Sultan did not fail to take 
advantage of this ‘organised anarchy’ once he 
had discovered its real nature. His first steps 
were tentative, but the spectacle of an army, 
innumerable as ants and locusts, flying away 
from Waihind (1008) before even the battle had 
become warm, convinced him that the Indian 
confederacy was a soul-less ghost before which 
he had needlessly trembled, With ceaseless care 
he and his father had forged a terrible machine 
which could be now used to good purpose. The 
Ghaznavide army was composed of heterogenous 
material, but strict discipline, years of comrade- 
ship in arms, the memory of past victories and 
hope of future spoliation and plunder, had 
welded Indians, Afghans, ‘Turks und Persians 
together. ‘Training had created confidence and 
confidence led to success. Above all the sub- 
ordination of everything to the penetrative 
intellect ahd commanding will of the Sultan gave 
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it an irresistible momentum against its faction- 
ridden opponents, Mahmud flashed like a 
lightning across the path of the bewildered 
Rais, thrust himself between them before they 
could unite, drove them away from one another 
and defeated them in detail. ‘There was no 
resisting his might. ‘Vini, vidi, vici.’ A dark 
fear began to oppress the Indian mind. Jt was 
imagined that the Mussalmans would be always 
victorious, that a new race of Huns would hold 
the sacred soil of Aryavarta in perpetual terror- 
ism, Nothing could be farther from truth, ‘The 
Ghaznavide had not come to stay, 

‘The non-religious character of the expeditions 
will be obvious to the 
critic who has grasped the 
salient features of the 
spirit of the age. They were not crusades but 
secular exploits waged for the greed of glory and 
gold, It is impossible to rend a religious motive 
into them. ‘The Ghaznavide army was not a 
host of holy warriors resolved to live and die 
for the faith; it was an enlisted and paid army 
of trained veterans accustomed to fight Hindus 
and Mussalmans alike, Only in two of the later 
campaigns were any volunteers present; and 
insignificant as was their proportion to the regular 
troops, Mahmud found them unfit for the rapid 
and disciplined movements he desired. The 
Sultan was too little of a democratic hero to 
have marshalled the forces of a triumphant 
fanaticism and he never essayed the task. (30) 
‘Phe missionary spirit, that might have wept over 
the fate of so many souls ‘lost to paradise” ar 
seen in India a fertile soil for implanting the 
Prophet's Faith, was denied to him, His object 
was lower and more realisable. Content to 
deprive the ‘unbelievers’ of their worldly goods 
he never forced them to change their faith and 
left India the non-Muslim land he found it. 

For time out of mind the exports of India 
had been in excess of her 
imports and precious 
metals had been slowly 
drawn into the country. Mines were also being 
worked in various provinces. ‘The natural 
consequence was an ever accumulating mass of 
gold and silver, which won for India a reputa- 
tion for fabulous riches, and by the time of 
Mahmud had become a serious national danger. 
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(9) Risa cant fact that Mahmud seldom, if 
ever, shared the hard i Such a 
thing would have teen below the dignity of the new 
monarchy.” 
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Add to it, generations of pious Hindus had 
gradually transferred the wealth of the country 
to the temples, which, unlike the peasants’ purse 
and the Rais treasury, never lost what they had 
once gained. Tt was impossible that the Indian 
‘temples, like the Catholic Church in Europe, 
should not sooner of later tempt some one strong 
and unscrupulous enough for the impious deed. 
Nor was it to be expected that a man of 
Mahmud’s character would allow the tolerance 
Islam inculcates to restrain him from taking 
possession of the gold, to which his heart turned 
as a magnet turns towards iron, when the 
Indians themselves had simplified his work by 
concentrating the wealth of their country at a 
few selected places, Plundering an enemy's 
place of worship was regarded by contemporaries 
asa legitimate act of war—the unavoidable conse- 
quence of a defeat. His Hindu opponents were 
infuriated, but not surprised, at what he did, 
they knew his motives were economic, not 
religious, and provided a sufficient indemnity 
was offered, he was not unwilling to spare their 
idols. He took away the gold they would have 
Joved to retain but never compelted them to joi 
a creed in which they did not believe, His 
Indian soldiers were free to blow their Sankh and 
‘bow before thelr idols in Imperial Ghaznin, He 
accepted the principle of toleration in the 
restricted form in which his age understood it; 
and it would be futile to blame him for not rising 
to the moral height of the generations that 
followed and the generations that had gone 
before. 
No honest historian should seck to hide, and 
no Mussalman acquainted 
posteriori with his faith will try to 
justify, the wanton 
destruction of temples that followed in the wake 
of the Ghaznavide army. Contemporary as well 
as later historians do riot attempt to veil the 
nefarious acts but relate them with pride. Tt is 
easy to twist one’s conscience; and we know 
only too well how easy it is to find a religious 
justification for what people wish to do from 
worldly motives. Islam sanctioned neither the 
vandalism nor the plundering motives of the 
invader; no principle known to the Shariat 
justified the uncalled for attack on Hindu princes 
who had done Mahmud and his subjects no 
harm; the shameless destruction of places of 
worship is condemned by the law of every creed. 
And yet Islam, though it was not an inspiring 
motive, could be utilised as an a posteriori 
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justification of what had been done. It was not 
difficult to identify the spoliation of non-Muslim 
populations as a service to Islam, and persons 
to whom the argument was addressed found it 
too much in consonance with the promptings of 
their own passions to examine it critically. S3 
the precepts of the Quran were misinterpreted 
or ignored and the tolerant policy of the Second 
Caliph was cast aside, in order that Mahmud and 
his myrmidons may be able to plunder Hindy 
temples with a clear and untroubled conscience. 

Tt is a situation to make one pause, With a 
new faith everything depends on its method of 
presentation, It will be welcomed if it appears: 
as a message of hope, and hated if it wears the 
mask of a brutal terrorism. Tslam as a world-foree 

to by judged by the life of the Prophet and 
the policy of the Second Caliph, Its early 
successes were really due to its character as a 
revolutionary force against religions that had lost 
their hold on the minds of the people and against: 
social and political systems that were grinding 
down the lower classes. Under such circums- 
tances the victory of Islam was considered by the 
conquered population as something intrinsically 
desirable; it ended the regime of an aristocratic 
priesthood and a decrepit monarchy, while the 
doctrine of equality, first preached in the eastern 
world, opened a career to the talent of the 
depressed masses and resulted in a wholesale 
conversion of the populations of Arabia, Syria, 
Persia and Trag, Now Hinduism with its 
intense and living faith was something quite un- 
like the Zorastrianism of Persia and the 
Christianity of Asia Minor, which had so easily 
succumbed before the invader; it suffered from 
no deep seated internal disease and, a peculiarity 
of the national character of the Hindus, ‘deeply 
seated in them and manifest to everybody,’ was 
their intense satisfaction and pride in’ their 
customs, ‘hey believe", says Alberuni, “that 
there is no. country but theirs, no nation like 
theirs, no king like theirs, no religion like theirs, 
no science like thefts. ‘They are haughty, 
foolishly vain, self-conceited and stolid; Accord- 
ing to their belief, there is no country on earth 
but theirs, no other race of men but theirs, and 
no created beings besides them have any know- 
ledge or science whatsoever. ‘Their haughtiness 
is such that, if you tell them of any science of 
scholars in Khorasan and Persia, they will think 
you both an ignoramus and a lar.” People with 
this insularity of outlook were not likely to tend. 
their cars to a new message. But the policy of 
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Mahmud secured the rejection of Islam without a 
hearing. 

‘A religion is naturally judged by the character 
‘of those who believe in their faults and their 
virtues are supposed to be the effect of their 
creed. It was inevitable that the Hindus should 
‘consider Islam a deviation from truth when its 
followers deviated so deplorably from the path of 
rectitude and justice. A people is not conciliat- 
ed by being robbed of all it holds most dear, 
nor will it love a faith that comes to it in the 
guise of plundering armies and leaves devastated 
fields and ruined cities as. monuments of its 
victorious method for reforming the morals of a 
prosperous but erratic world. ‘They came, 
burnt, killed, plundered, captured—and went 
away’ was a Persian’s description of the Mongol 
invasion of his country; it would not be an in- 
appropriate summary of Mahmud’s achievement 
in Hindustan, It was not thus that the Prophet 
had preached Islam in Arabia; and no one need 
be surprised that the carcer of the conquering 
Ghoznayide created a burning hatred for the new 
faith in the Hindu mind and blocked its progress 
more effectually than armies and forts. 
“Mahmud,” says the observant Alberuni, 
“utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, 
and performed those wonderful exploits, by 
which the Hindus became like atoms of dust 
scattered in all directions and like a tale of old 
in the month of the people, Their scattered 
remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate 
hatred of all Muslims. This is the reason, too, 
why Hindu sciences have retired far away from 
those parts of the country conquered by us, and 
have fied to places where our hand cannot yet 
reach, to Kashmir, Benares and other places. 
And there the antagonism between them and all 
foreigners receive more and more nourishment 
both from political and religious and other 
causes." 

“The evil that men do lives after them; the 
good is often buried with their bones!’ Mahmud’s 
work, whatever it might have been, was swept 
off fifteen years after his death by the Hindu 
Revival, “Those who had taken up the sword 
perished by the sword’. East of Lahore no trace 
of the Mussalmans remained; and Mahmud’s 
victories while they failed to shake the moral 
confidence of Hinduism, won an everlasting 
infamy for his faith, ‘Two centuries later men, 
who differed from Mahmud as widely as two 
human beings can possibly differ, once more 
Drought Islam into the land. But times had 
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changed. The arrogance of the Mussalmans had 
disappeared with the conquest of Ajam by the 
Mongolian hordes. The spirit of the Persian 
Renaissance had blossomed and died, and the 
new mysticism, with its cosmopolitan tendencies 
and with doctrines which did not essentially 
differ from what the Hindu vishis had taught in 
ancient days, made possible that exchange of 
ideas between men of the two creeds which 
Alberuni had longed for in vain. Instead of the 
veterans who had crossed the frontier in search 
of their winter spoils there came a host of 
refugees from the burning villages of Central 
Asia longing for a spot where they could lay 
their heads in peace and casting aside all hopes 
of returning to the land of their birth, The 
serpent had reappeared but without his poison- 
ous fangs. The intellectual history of medieval 
Tnaia begins with the advent of Shaikh Moinud- 
din of Ajmere and its political history with the 
accession of Sultan Alauddin Khilji; the two 
features which distinguish it from preceding 
generations are the mystic propaganda started 
‘by the Chishti Saint and the administrative and 
economic measures inaugurated by the revolu- 
tionary Emperor. With the proper history of 
our country Mahmud has nothing to do. But 
we have inherited from him the most bitter drop 
in our cup. To later generation Mahmud 
became the Arch-fanatie he never was; and in 
that ‘incarnation’ he is still worshipped by such 
Indian Mussalmans as have cast off the teaching 
of Lord Krishna in their devotion to minor gods. 
Islam's worst enemies have ever been its own 
fanatical followers. 


1V: Fall of the Ghaznavide Empire. 


Sultan Mahmud’s two eldest sons, Masud and 
i Mohammad, were borti on 

The gestion of the same day and it was 

h dificult to decide the 
question of precedence between them. But 
Mohammad, a virtuous and educated prince who 
composed verses in Arabic, had neither the 
energy nor the strength necessary for wielding a 
sceptre, and the eyes of all men were naturally 
turned towards his brother, who had the physique 
and personality of a Rustum. No one could lift 
‘Masud’s mace with one hand from the ground 
and his arrow pierced through a plate of steel. 
But the Sultan, somewhat envious of the feats 
totally beyond his own strength, made a will in 
favour of Mohammad and obtained a firman con- 
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firming it from the Caliph. ‘The wasir, Hasnak, 
also worked for Mohammad and a brittle alliance 
of the nobles was formed in his fayour. Masud 
refused to submit. "The Sword is a truer 
authority than any writing,” he stoutly declared ; 
and the Sultan, to whom his son's answer was 
conveyed, felt it to be painfully true, 


‘The conquests in Eastern Persia during the 
last years of Mahmud’s 
Sohan Mohammad. eign had been mostly due 
to Masud, and when returning from Ray to 
Balkh in 1029, the Sultan had left him in charge 
of Khorasan and the newly conquered territories. 
It was, consequently, easier for Mohammad’: 
supporters to obtain control of the capital on his 
father's death. ‘They summoned him from 
Gorkan and placed him on the throne. ‘The new 
Sultan distributed large sums to make himself 
popular, His subjects and soldiers thanked him 
for the kindness but reftised to take him seriously, 
Every one expected Masud would come and over- 
throw the ricketty Government, Less than two 
months after his accession the famous Abun 
Najm Ahmad Ayaz, Ali Dayah and a body of 
slaves took horses from the royal stables in broad 
daylight and started for Bust, They were over- 
taken by Soyand Rai, the commander of the 
Hindus, and in the battle that followed most of 
the slaves were slain. But Soyand Rai himself 
fas killed, and Ayaz and Ali Dayah succeeded 
in reaching Masud's camp at Naishapur, 


Masud had offered to remain content with 

Khorasan and Iraq pro- 
vided his name was given 
precedence in the Khutba, but on receiving a 
harsh reply from his brother he decided to march 
on Ghaznin, Mohammad on his side advanced 
from the capital to Takinabad, where he passed 
the month of Ramazan, But his strongest 
supporters, Yusuf bin Subaktigin, a brother of 
the late Sultan, Amir Ali Kheshawand and the 
Wazir Hasnak, decided to make a belated attempt 
to please Masud by a betrayal of their own 
candidate, Two days after Eid, on the night of 
October 3, they dragged him out of his tent and 
sent him toa fort of Kandhar, and advanced to 
welcome his brother at Herat. Masud, however, 
refused to overlook the fault of those who had 
conspired against him for years, Mohammad was 
blinded by his brother's order. Amir Ali 
Kheshawand was put to death and Yusuf bit: 
Subuktigin was thrown into prison where he 
died. 
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Hasnak was reserved for the disgrace of a 
public execution at Balkh. 
Masud recalled his father’s 
famous wazir, Khwaja Ahmad bin Hasan 
Maimandi, from his Indian prison and entrusted 
him with’ the office he had held for eighteen 
years with such dignity and power. The fate 
of the fallen Wazir, so graphically described by 
Baihaki, won the sympathy of all hearts. After 
weeks of hard and degrading imprisonment 
Hasnak was summoned to the divan where the 
great Khwaja behaved with extraordinary polite- 
ness. He was asked to sign a bond giving up 
all his property to the Sultan and the two 
wazirs parted with a touching forgiveness and 
affection, "In the time of Sultan Mahmud,” 
Hasnak apologized, "and by his orders, I 
ridiculed the Khwaja ; it was a fault but T had 
no help but to obey. The post of wasir was 
given to me, though it was no place for me. 
Still T formed no design against the Khwaja and 
I always favoured his people, I am weary of 
life but some care ought to be taken of my 
children and my family and the Khwaja must 
forgive He burst into tears and the 
Khwaja's eyes were filled with tears also. 
“You are forgiven," he replied, “but you must 
not be so dejected for happiness is still possible, 
T have considered and accept it of the Almighty 
—I will take care of your family if you are 
doomed”. But the Sultan had made up his 
mind and the intrigues of Ba Sahl Zausni, the 
minister of war, left the issue in no doubt, 
While passing through Syria on his return 
journey from Mecca during the reign of Sultan 
Mahmud, Hasnak had received a robe of honour 
from the anti-Caliph of Egypt, and this had 
laid him open to the charge of being a 
Carmathian, The Caliph of Bagdad had pro- 
tested but Mahmud, who knew Hasnak's 
rationalistic beliefs, would not allow him to be 
punished fer an imputation so baseless. 
Caliph”, Mahmud 
secretary, ‘ that for the sake 
of the Abbasides I have meddled with all the 
world. I am hunting for Carmathians, and 
wheneyer one is found who is proved to be so, 
he is impaled. If it was proved that Hasnak 
is a Carmathian, the Commander of the Faith- 
ful would soon learn what had happened to 
him. But I have brought him up and he 
stands on an equality with my sons and my 
brothers. If he is a Carmathian, so am I also.” 
The old charge was now revi red. Two men 
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were dressed up as messengers from the Caliph 
demanding Hasnak’s death as a Carmathian, 
and Masud, with pretended reluctance, acceded 
to the Caliph’s demand. But everybody knew 
the truth, ‘If Masud mounts the throne, let 
me be hanged,” Hasnak had declared in the 
days of his arrogant power ; and Masud having 
succeeded, Hasnak had to mount ‘the steed he 
had never ridden before’, 

At the foot of the scaffold Hasnak threw off 

A Ghamavide his coat and shirt, ‘His 
execution, body was white as silver 
and his face like hundreds of thousands of 
pictures.’ All men were crying with grief. 
He replied neither to the insults of his enemies 
nor to the questions asked, but his lips were 
seen moving in some silent prayer. He was 
made to wear a helmet and vizor lest his head, 
which was to be sent to the Caliph, should be 
battered beyond recognition by the stones the 
public was expected to throw, But the public, 
barring a few vagabonds hired by the govern- 
ment, threw no stones, A great uproar would 
have arisen if the royal horsemen had not 
prevented it. His fellow-citizens, the Naisha- 
purians, wept bitterly when the hangman cast a 
rope round his neck and suffocated him. For 
seven years Hasnak hung from the gibbet, His 
corpse dried up ; the bones of his feet dropped 
off, and ‘not a remnant of him was left to be 
taken down and buried in the usual way—no 
one knew where his head was or where his 
body." A last touch to the tragedy was given 
by Hastiak’s mother who refused to weep as 
women weep; but a deep cry of anguish burst 
from her lips when she was told of his death. 
"What a fortune was my son's!” She 
exclaimed, “A king like Mahmud gave him this 
world, and one like Masud the next.” 

Masud now seemed as secure as his father 
had ever been. He had 
a commanding personality 
and a strong and unbend- 
ing resolution. He was surrounded by a body 
of eficient and loyal officers who had served his 
father for years. He had no rival to fear. The 
Government appeared strong in the extent of 
its territory, its armies, its revenue and its mass 
of hoarded wealth. Nevertheless a careful 
observer would have found the forces of decay 
everywhere at work. Tt was not easy to wield 
Mahmud’s sceptre. Masud was tmheeding and 
self-confidence gave way to a senseless panic in 
advice of his wisest counsellors. His superb 
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self-confidence gave way to a senseless panic in 
the hour of danger and showed him to be totally 
Jacking in that calmness of nerve which comes 
through the strength of the intellect rather than 
power of muscle and bone. He struck thought- 
essly and in the wrong quarter with a total 
incapacity to distinguish the most dangerous of 
his enemies from the most contemptible of his 
foes. The firmness with which he wielded his 
axe and his spear in the field of battle shone in 
tragic contrast with the folly with which he 
directed his campaigns and destroyed the morale 
of his troops before the enemy could fall upon 
them, Equally lacking in the gifts of a 
statesman and a general, Masud would have 
done well to rely on the judgment of a wiser 
man. Khwaja Hasan Maimandi restored to 
more than his former glory directed the govern- 
ment with efficiency so far as civil affairs were 
concerned but the Khwaja never medäled in 
military matters, and his death in 1030 left 
Masud free to mismanage things t his heart's 
content ; and within ten years of his father's 
death he had lost his anny and his empire and 
was flying a helpless fugitive to an inhospitable 
land, 

‘The two dangers Masud had to fear were the 
Rais of Hindustan in the east and the Seljuqs 
in the west, ‘The former, terrorised rather than 
subdued by Mahmud, were sure to wake up 
when the invincible conqueror was no more. 
But they were a lethargic people and would in 
any case remain on the defensive. Masud’s 
obvious plan should have been to crush the 
Seljugs before it was too late and Teave the Rais 
for a more favourable season. But while the 
Seljua peril was growing apace, he preferred 
to divert his strength towards Hindustan in a 
useless emulation of his father’s achievements, 
who, with a wisdom and a generalship denied to 
his son, had struck simultaneously in east and 
west. We will first describe the comparatively 
prosaic events of the Punjab. 

‘The peculiar position of the Indian province 
had induced Mahmud to 
take the extraordinary 
step of separating its civil 
and military authorities. All administrative 
affairs were placed in the hands of Abul Hasan 
Ali, known as Qazi Shirazi, a man of common- 
place capacity whom the Sultan in one of his 
humours had thought of pitting against the 
august dignity of the great Khwaja, while Ali 
Ariyaruk, a Turkish general of remarkable dash 
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and courage, was appointed Commanderin- 
chief. ‘The Qazi and the general were indepen- 
dent of cach other and in direct subordination 
to Ghaznin. To keep them both in check Bul 
Kasim bul Hakam was appointed superintendent 
of the news-carriers and his duty. was to report 
everything important to Ghaznin. ‘This division 
fof power was intended to keep the province in 
check by. preventing the concentration of 
authority in a single hand, while by the appoint- 
ment of a commander, whose sole business was 
fo wage war against the Thakurs. (Rais) 
Mahmud sought to make the plunder of 
Hindustan a permanent affair, The plan 
miscarried. Ariyaruk bore down all opposition 
and made himself supreme ; the Qazi in retalia- 
tion dressed himself in military clothes but was 
relegated to a secondary position, ‘The, soft 
words of the Khwaja, however, succeeded in 
alluring Ariyaruk to Balkh where he was 
arrested and thrown into prison (March 1031), 
“Phe instructions of the Khwaja to the new 

‘ciu,  Commander-in-chief, Ahmad 

Ahemad Niahisin.  Nialtigin, could leave him 
in no doubt that cordial co-operation between 
him and the Qazi would be looked upon with 
suspicion at Ghaznin. “This self-sufficient 
fellow of Shiraz wishes the generals to be under 
his command, You must not say anything to 
any person respecting revenue or political 
matters, but you must perform all the duties of 
a commander, so that the fellow may not be 
fable to put his hand on your sinews and drag 
you down.” On Nialtigin's arrival at Lahore 
the strife between the civil and military 
authorities recommenced. The Qazi complained 
of the semi-regal state which Nialtigin was 
keeping up, of his Turkoman slaves and his 
possible, designs. But the Khwaja supported 
Nialtigin, and the general in high spirits led a 
campaign into Hindustan, Marching with the 
rapidity he had learnt 
from his master, he 
crossed the Jumna and the Ganges and appeared 
unexpectedly before Benares, It would have 
been dangerous to remain long in the city, but 
he succeeded in holding it from morning to mid- 
day during which short interval the markets of 
drapers, jewellers and perfumers were plun- 
dered, ‘though it was impossible to do more.’ 
‘The Qari found his opportunity, He sent con- 
fidential reports to Ghaznin of the immense 
wealth Nialtigin d obtained and withheld 
from the Sultan, “What his intentions are 
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nobody knows but he calls himself a som of 
Mahmud.” Fear or ambition. actually. incited 
Nialtigin to treason, and on returning to Lahore 
he besieged the Qazi in the fort of Mandkakar. 
It was a bid for independence. ‘The Sultan 
consulted his high officers but none of them was 
inclined to lead a campaign to India in the heat 
and the rain (July 1033). “When one runs 
away from Ahmad Nialtigin there cannot be 
much honour left,” the minister of war 
remarked, “but the general sent against him 
‘ill have enough to do for there is a strong force 
at Lahore.” Ashamed of the pusillanimity of 
his colleagues a Hindu general stepped forward 
and offered his services, ‘They were gratefully 
‘accepted by the Sultan, 

‘The career of Tilak, the Hindu, shows 

rriat, the Hingu, the Tapidity with which 

ilak, the Hindu Hindus and Mussalmans 
were both forgetting their religious differences 
in the service of a common king and the 
superbly oriental feeling of loyalty to the salt. 
‘Though the son of a barber, he was of hand- 
some appearance, had studied ‘dissimulation, 
amours and witchcraft’ in Kashmir and wrote 
excellent Hindi and Persian, He had first 
entered the service of Qazi Shirazi but feft it 
for the better prospects offered by the Khwaja, 
to whom he acted as a secretary and interpreter 
and was entrusted with the most delicate affairs. 
Even the Khws fall did him no harm, for 
Mahmud wanted clever and energetic young 
men and Tilak’s fortune kept on improving 
Soyand Rai, the general of the Indian troops, 
took the wrong side on the succession question, 
and when he was slain in the skirmish against 
Ayaz, Masud appointed Tilak to the vacant 
post. Thus he obtained the name of a man, 
“Kettle-drums were beaten in his quarters 
according to the custom of Hindu iefs and 
banners with gilded tops were granted.” He 
had an army under his command, the tent and 
umbrella of a Ghaznavide general, and sat in 
the charmed circle of the Sultan’s confidential 
officers. ‘Wise men do not wonder at such 
facts,” says the reflective Baihaki, “because 
nobody is born great—men became such." 
‘This Tilak had excellent qualities and all the 
time he lived he sustained no injury on account 
of being the son of a barber. 

‘Tilak drew up the plan of his campaign, and 
as soon as it was sanctioned by the Sultan, 
hastened against the rebel, Nialtigin was 
unable to hold Lahore and fled towards the 
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desert and Tilak followed close on his heels 
with an army consisting mostly of Hindus. 
He set a price of 500,000 dirhams on Nialtigin’s 
head, cut off the right of his Mussalman 
supporters whenever they fell into his clutches 
and promised a pardon to all who would desert 
him. The policy bad the result desired. 
Nialtigin was defeated in battle and his 
MTurkoman soldiers came over to Tilak in a 
body. "The span of Ahmad’s life was narrowed, 
his men deserted and at last matters reached so 
far that the Jats and every kind of infidel joined 
in the pursuit.’ He was ultimately slain by the 
Jats while attempting to cross the Indus. Masud 
abolished the plan of two independent jurisdic- 
tions in the Punjab and assigned the govern- 
ment to his son, Prince Majdud, with supreme 
command of civil as well as military affairs, 
Nevertheless the province remained in a state of 
turmoil and disorder. Ghaznavide garrisons 
held the towns: Hinduism and freedom 
reigned supreme on the country side. Nothing 
else was possible when the government was so 
incompatible with the spirit of the people. 
In the winter of 1037 Masud decided on an 
expedition against Hansi. 
‘The condition of the 
Punjab was no doubt un- 
satisfactory but the capture of another Hindu 
fort could not make the govemment stable. 
The Seljuqs were becoming more powerful 
every day and the Khwaja advised him to post- 
pone the Indian venture till he had subdued his 
western enemies. "If my lord should not go to 
Khorasan, if the Turkomans should conquer a 
province, or if they should conquer even a 
village, and do that which they are accustomed 
to do, namely, mutilate, slaughter and burn, 
ten ‘holy wars’ at Hansi would not com- 
pensate.” But’ Masud was deaf to all advice. 
He said he had made a vow and must fulfil it. 
He marched by way of Kabul to the bank of the 
Thelum where an illness, owing to which he 
gave up drinking for a time, prevented him 
from moving further for a fortnight. Another 
march of three weeks brought him to the virgin 
fort of Hansi. The garrison made a desperate 
defence and relaxed no effort, but the fort was 
stormed after a siege of ten days and its 
treasure divided among the army. Masud next 
marched against Sonpat, but its Rai, Dipal 
Hari, fled away and his city was annexed to 
the Punjab. Another chief, named Ram, sent 
treasures to the invader but apologised that he 
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could not come in person owing to old age and 
weakness. 

On returning to Ghaznin the Sultan dis- 
covered that during his absence the Seljuqs had 
plundered ‘Taligan and Fariyab and were 
besieging Ray. He felt ashamed of his Indian 
expedition and promised to advance against 
them in the coming summer. The Ghaznin- 
Seljuq contest was repidly drawing to a head; 

“The rustic, perhaps the wisest, portion of 

the Turkomans,” says 
Gibbon, “eoittinued to) 
dwell in the tents of their ancestors, while the 
‘Turks of the court and the city were refined by 
business and softened by pleasure.” No love 
‘sted between the two sections of the race, 
he civilised ‘Turkish population of the great 
cities of Turkestan and the ‘Turkish peasants, 
who had learnt the value of agriculture, found 
the ways of their untamed brethren 
able. For two centuries the chici 
Mawaraun Nahr had acted as the frontier 
outposts against the barbaric Tartars. But the 
rise of the Ghaztiavide empire bad greatly 
weakened their strength and it was impossible 
for them to discharge their former function with 
efficiency, The remnant of the Seljuq tribes 
left in Mawaraun Nahr was intensely hated by 
the neighbouring chiefs, whose territories they: 
constantly raided. ‘The sons of Ali Tigin, who. 
had re-established the power of their family over 
Samarkand and Bokhara, refused to tolerate: 
them, and the ruler of Jund, named Shah, for 
whom they had an innate enmity, made a 
sudden raid on their wandering camp, and with 
a double portion of their vindictive animosity 
slew eight thousand of their males at a single 
stroke while seven hundred men, who escaped 
his wrath, fled to other side of the Oxus. But 
in 103 Yusuf Qadr Khan of Kaslighar died and 
in the following year Altuntash, the Ghaznavide 
general whom Mahmud had appointed governor 
of Khwarazm, was ordered by Masud to advance 
against Ali Tigin’s sons and in a fierce battle, 
Which cost him his life, he crushed their army 
and deprived them of Bokhara. Altuntash's 
son, Harun, whom Masud appointed to his 
father’s post repaid the kindness by treason and 
soon met his punishment, ‘The result of these 
events was to remove every power that might 
have prevented the march of ‘Tartar tribes from 
eastern Turkestan across Mawaraun Nabr to 
the tempting fields of Persia. ‘The officers of 
the empire proved totally incapable of either 
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exterminating or subduing the migratory hordes 
that had crossed the Oxus. They had no 
settled habitation and it was impossible to crush 
them in a battle. They dispersed and reunited 
with remarkable ease. And yet it is easy to 
imagine what the unexpected raid of the Tartar 
shepherds, who came burning and plundering, 
meant to a population accustomed to law and 
order. 

"Phe leadership of the immigrants naturally 
fell to the Seljugs, and in 1036 three chiefs of 
the tribe, tired of a continuous conflict and bard- 
pressed for land, sent a petition to the Sultan 
asking for the districts of Nisa and Farawah, 
the land between the mountains on the north- 
west of Khorasan, the Oxus and the desert of 
Kara-Kum, to be granted to them as pasture. 
‘The humble petition signed by Begbu, brother 
of Israil bin Seljuq, and Beghu's two nephews, 
‘Pughril and Dand, concluded with a desperate 
threat, "because they had no place on carth and 
none remained to them’ Masud bitterly 
complained of his father’s bringing the camel- 
drivers into the empire, and while beguiling the 
Seljugs with soft words sent a force of 15000 
against them. Bagtaghdi, the | Ghaznavide 
general, defeated the Seljugs after a stubborn 
battle, but when his men had dispersed in search 
of plunder, they returned from the mountain 
defiles and practically annihilated his army. 
‘There was no alternative but to concede the 
Seljuq demands; but their ambitions expanded 
with their success, and they began to aspire for 
the cities of Mery and Sarakhs situated on the 
frontier of their territory and even for the whole 
of Khorasan. But Masud, when he should have 
concentrated his forces on the southern side of 
the Khorasan hills, preferred the Pyrrhic 
victories over the Hindus of Hansi; and during 
his absence in 1036-37 the plunder of Taliqan 
and Fariyab enabled the Seljuqs to organise their 
strength, and placed them in a position to 
challenge Masud’s power in northern Persia. 

In the spring of 1037 Subashi, governor of 
Khorasan, was ordered by Mahmud to proceéd 
against the Seljugs, He protested that he was 
too weak, but the Sultan insisted on his order 
being obeyed, and the reluctant governor led 
his troops to the expected defeat. At one blow 
Satakhs, Mery and the whole of Persia came 
into the hands of the Seljugs. ‘Tughril was 
crowned king at Naishapur. A permanent 
peace between Masud and the Seljuqs was now 
impossible and a victory gained by Masud at 
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Sarakhs in the following year only delayed the 
Jast stage of the contest. 
In the summer of 1040 the Seljugs collected, 


around Sarakhs, and 
Ibs campaign of Masud, though he had 
made no preparations, 


resolved to march against them, A terrible 
famine was raging and his advisers requested 
him to postpone the campaign. Masud refused 
to listen. The Seljugs retreated as he advanced 
and concentrated their forces at Mery. But 
Masud's army became more disorganised at 
every stage. Grain had to be brought from 
distant places ; the heat was unbearable ; the 
‘enemy had filled up the wells and harassed the 
Ghaznavides on every side. Most of the men 
were unhorsed ; no discipline or order remained ; 
and finally at Daudaniqan, near Mery, Masud 
‘was surrounded by the Seljugs and had to offer 
battle. His generals disgraced themselves by 
treason and flight and the men followed the 
example of their officers. ‘The Turkish troops 
went one way, and the Indians another, and 
neither Arabs nor Kurds could be distinguished," 
Only the royal body-guard remained round the 
Sultan who surprised friend and foe by his 
valour and strength, and spear in hand struck 
down all who came within the reach of hi 
arms. But the field was irretrievably lost, “I 
saw Prince Maudud son of the Sultan” says the 
historian, “galloping here and there, and 
endeavouring to rally his men, but no one gave 
car to him for every one was for himself.” 
The Sultan managed to extricate himself and 
reached his capital fearfully shaken and 
terrorised. The Empire of Ghaznin was no 
more. 
‘The officers who had deserted the Sultan on 
a the battlefield were 
Meet. imprisoned. Prince 
5 Maudud was despatched 
with an army to Balkh but Masud himself was 
so afraid of the Seljuqs that he dared not remain 
at Ghaznin. He sent Majdud to Multan and 
ordered Prince Izad-yar to hold the Afghans in 
check, and then with the royal harem and the 
choicest treasures of Sultan Mahmud loaded on 
three hundred camels, he started for Lahore. 
Every one advised the Sultan against the step. 
His desertion of the capital would throw every 
thing into anarchy and disorder, ‘The journey 
itself was full of danger. “I have no very high 
opinion of the fidelity of the Hindus,” the 
Wazir Khwaja Mohammad bin Abdus Samad 
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as my Jord in his other servants, that he should 
show his treasures to them in the desert?” But 
misfortune bad only increased Masnd’s 
obstinacy, and he caustically accused his officers 
of treason, At the pass of Marigalah the 
Wazir's ominous words were fulfilled. A 
number of Turkish and Hindu slaves plundered 
a part of the royal treasure; and seeing that 
their crime would not be pardoned by Masud, 
they besieged him in the inn where he was 
staying and placed his brother, the blind 
Mohammad, on the throne, Masud was 
captured and sent to the fort of Giri where he 
Was spon after put to death, 


Placed on the throne after nine years of 
imprisonment, the blind 
sree Mohammad contented 
himself with dry bread while the affairs were 
directed by his son, Abmad, who was reputed 
to be mad. But Maudud gave short shrift to 
his father’s murderers, He hurried from Balkh 
to Ghaznin and thence marched towards the 
Tndus, Mohammad’s army, which had marched 
to mect him, was defeated at Nagrahar, and 
Mohammad and his sons were captured and 
slain on the spot (1041). Maudud built an inn 
and a village on the site of his victory, which 
he named Fathabad, and returned to Ghaznin 
with his father’s coffin, But the battle of 
Nagrahar had not placed the Punjab in his 
hands. His brother, Majdud, whom the late 
Sultan had appointed governor of Multan, lost 
no time in consolidating his power ; and’ with 
the help of the famous Ayaz, he captured 
Lahore and established his government from the 
Indus to Hansi and ‘Thanesewar. Maudud 
marched on Lahore in 1042 but Majdud arrived 
just in time to save it. A critical battle was 
imminent and Maudud’s amirs began to waver. 
But on the morning of the Eid of Sacrifice 
Majdud was found dead in his tent ; a few days 
later Ayaz also died: and the Punjab passed 
into Maudud’s hands without a battle, But 
further troubles were yet in store. 

Tt was not to be expected that the Hindu 
Rais would fail to take 
advantage of the troubles 
of their enemy, now that 
the Seljuqs had made 
their task so ensy. The Empire of Ghaznin, 
shrunk to the dimensions of a little kingdom, 
‘was tom by civil dissensions and in a perpetual 
danger of being swallowed up by its western 
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neighbours. Maudud was in no condition to 
defend his Indian possessions ; and the Rais óf 
the Punjab and other lands, ‘whom fear of the 
Musšalmans had driven like foxes to the forest, 
‘again raised their heads with confident courage.” 
‘The tide turned rapidly. A Hindu confederacy 
headed by the Rai of Delhi captured Hansi and 
‘Thanesewar ; Ghaznavide officers were driven 
of from town and country ; the oppresive des- 
pondency that had taken possession of the 
Hindu mind disappeared ; and the Rais deter- 
mined to crush the prestige of the invader by a 
vietoty that would bring joy to every village 
of Hindustan, Of the sacred places of 
Hinduism which Sultan Mahmud had con- 
quered, Nagarkot was the only ‘one hè had 
kept in hand, ‘To the average Hindu mind the 
Muslim possession of Nagarkot symbolised the 
conquest of religon by brute force, and it was 
the first duty of the confederates to put an end 
to this standing insult to their creed, The 
army of triumphant Hinduism marched to the 
foot of the fort and laid seige to it with all the 
sincerity of faith, ‘The Muslim garrison prè- 
pared for resistance, but its appeals for help to 
the Amiérs of Lahore went unheeded and it hid 
no alternative but to capitulate on terms that 
saved its life and honour. ‘The temple was 
rebuilt. A new idol was placed on the throne. 
‘The news spread through all Hindustan. 
Hindu pilgrims were jubilant and once more 
Came to visit it in crowds, ‘The market of 
idolatory was busier than ever. Islam had 
become a losing cause and it seemed as if 
another decisive blow would drive it off from 
the land. ‘The Ghaznavide amirs of Lahore, 
busy in fighting each other, had forgotten their 
allegiance to Matdud and turned a deaf ear to 
the prayers of the garrison of Nagarkot, But 
When they heard that ten thousand Hindu 
cavalry supported by a large infantry was 
marching against them, they at last awoke to 
the insecurity of their position, and taking an 
oath of toyalty tò Maudud, collected their forces 
with a determination to defend their city to the 
last. ‘The Hindu army retired without pressing 
the siege. Thus Lahore and the large towns 
west of the Ravi were saved. Over the rest of 
the country Hinduism sopn forgot ` the 
Mussalmans. Such traces of Islam as Mahmud 
may have left in India were simply swept off. 
On the other hand, the Hindus learnt no lessons. 
from their adversity, No national government 
arose to end the civil wars of Aryavarta and 
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after a century and a half Shababuddin Ghori 
found the Hindu Rais as disunited as ever. 

‘The later history of the kingdom of Ghaznin 
need not detain us for 
long. Its petty princes 
Were content to cke out a 
Shadow of the 
zits unending palace intrigues 
were a source of derision to its enemies and of 
despair to its friends, Sultan Mandud died in 
December 1049 and his son, Masud IL, a child 
of four years, was overthrown by. Mandud’s 
brother, Abul Hasan Ali, who in his turn was 
defeated by Abdur Rashid, a son of Sultan 
Mahmud, in zost, In 1054 Abdur Rashid was 
put to death by his general Tughril, the traitor, 
but the usurper was slain before he had occupied 
the throne for forty days, Next Farrukhzad, 
son of Masud, was brought out of prison and 
reigned for seven years (1052-1050), while his 
brother and successor Sultan Raziuddin Ibrahim, 
a pious king, was blessed with a long reign of 
‘yer forty years which came to an end in 1099. 
He was blessed also thirty. six sons and 
forty daughters, and the latter for want of suit- 
able princes, were married to Saiyids and pious 
scholars. Sultan Tbrahim is credited with two 
Indian expeditions of which he led the second 
im person (1079-1080), Ajodhan, the present 
Patan of Shaikh Farid of Shakarganj, was 
reached and marching thence the Sultan captured 
the fort of Rupar, situated on a hill with a river 
on one side and a thorny forest full of snakes 
on the other. Still more poetic was the con- 
quest of Darah, a town of Khorasan colonists, 
exiled from Persia to India by the Afrasivab of 
Shahnamah. ‘They worshipped idols and 
‘passed their lives in sin,” but their city was con- 
sidered impregnable and consequently the Rats 
of India never succeeded in plundering the 
foreigners in their midst, But Tbrahim cut 
way through the thick forest that surrounded 
Darah and reduced it by force. Apart from this 
somewhat mythic exploit, Sultan Ibrahim was 
a sane and sensible man, who never forgot the 
serious limitations of his power and secured. for 
his subjects a long period of uninterrupted 
peace. 

Tbrahim’s son, Alauddin Masud, married a 
sister of the Seljuq Emperor, Sultan Sanjar, and 
died after a peaceful reign of sixteen years in 
mrs, His son, Arsalan Shab, signalised his 
accession by putting his brothers to death. 
Only one of them, Bahram Shah, succeeded in 
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escaping to his uncle Sanjar, who drove out 
Arsalan and placed Bahram on the throne. But 
Arsalan returned and beseiged Bahram and 
Sanjar once more marched to Ghaznin (1117). 
Arsalan was captured and a year Inter put to 
death. Mwizzuddin Bahram Shah was a magni- 
ficent king. He twice defeated the governor 
of the Punjab, Mohammad Bahalim. Shaikh 
Nizami dedicated the ‘Makhzanul Asrar’ to 
him and the ‘Kalila and Dimna’ was trans- 
lated from Arabic into Persian during his reign, 
But a quarrel with the chiefs of Ghor lead to the 
sack of Ghaznin and Sultan Bahram’s reign of 
forty one years ended in disgrace and ruin 
(152). 
‘Meanwhile like all things mortal the Empire 
of the Seljugs had been 
progressing through its 
carer of expansion, con- 
ition and decay. ‘The battle of Dandaniqan 
had placed the Persian provinces of the 
Ghaznavide Empire in their hands. Sultan 
Tughril (1039-1063), the first Emperor of the 
ynasty, fixed his capital at Ray and assigned 
Khurasan to his brother Daud Jafar (Chaghri) 
Beg. The case with which the conquered 
‘people reconciled themselves to the new dynasty 
is a credit at once to the moral character of the 
House of Seljuq and the captivating power of 
civilization. The new rulers threw off their 
barbaric ways and conformed to time-honoured 
traditions of the Persian monarchy; the 
military vigour of the Turk combined with the 
administrative genius of the Persian to establish 
an empire that came into contact and conflict 
with the anti-Caliphs of Feypt and the 
Byzantine Empire in the west and the infidels 
of Cathay in the east; and in the century of 
peace that followed no one regretted the fall of 
the Ghaznavide administration. “Tt would be 
superfluous” says Gibbon, “to praise the valour 
of a Turk, and the ambition of Tughril was 
equal to his valour. In his own dominions 
‘Tughril was the father of his soldiers and 
people; by a firm and equal administration 
Persia was relieved from the evils of anarchy; 
and the same hands which had been embrued 
in blood became the guardians of justice and the 
public peace.” The Kings of Ghaznin were 
allowed to cke out their years of inglorious 
existence but the Mussalmans and Christians of 
Iraq and Asin Minor felt the hand of ‘the 
Conquering Turk.” Azarbaijan was annexed to 
the Empire; the power of the Buwaihids, 
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which Mahmud had crushed in Isfahan and 
Ray, was finally annihilated in Baghdad and the 
Commander of the Faithful, relieved from the 
vexations to which he had been exposed by the 
presence and poverty of the Persian dynasty, 
bestowed on Tughril the titles of ‘Sultanud 
Doulah’ and ‘Yamini Amirul Mominin’ A 
Seljuq general, I-tsiz, over-ran Syria and even 
reached the Nile, while the Byzantine Empire 
felt the vigour of the ‘Turkish troops across a 
frontier of six hundred miles from Tauras to 
Erzrum. ‘The contest was, however, undecided 
when Tughril died at the age of seventy-two. 


Alp Arsalan (1063-1072), son of Daud, who 
‘succeed to the empire of 
eee his uncle after a brief 
period of civil wars, continued the eastern con- 
quests of Tughril. “Armenia and Georgia were 
annexed and three years (1068-1071) of war 
decided the fate of the Asiatic possessions of 
Constantinople. ‘The initiative was taken by 
the Emperor, Romanus Diogenese, who advanced 
with a hundred thousand soldiers and an 
auxiliary force of disorderly allies, After three 
well fought campaigns the ‘Turks were driven 
beyond the Euphrates and when the Sultan 
advanced against him with forty thousand men, 
the Emperor contemptuously ordered the 
barbarian to cede the palace and city of Ray as 
the condition of peace. But the Sultan’s “rapid 
and skilful evolutions distressed and dismayed 
the superior numbers of the Greeks,” and at the 
battle of Mulazgird (Madikerb) the Turkish 
veterans crushed the power of their vain and 
disorganised opponents beyond the possibility 
of redemption, Romanus Diogenese brought a 
captive to the court, was treated with that 
superb generosity which Alp Arsalan showed 
his fallen enemies. Having accomplished his 
‘western mission, the Sultan marched eastward 
for the conquest of Mawarun Nahr. But an 
assassin’s dagger cut short the Sultan’s life after 
he had crossed the Oxus and brought his con- 
quering career to an untimely end after a reign 
of nine years and a half. 


‘The reign of Alp Arsalan’s son, Malik Shah, 
“ra (1073-1092) was a period of 
Prosperity and peace, and 

shows the Seljuq Empire at its best, The un- 
realised scheme of his father was accomplished 
by the conquest of Mawarun Nahr and Malik 
Shah’s Khutba was read beyond the Jaxartes at 
Kashghar. But during the rest of his reigu the 











Sultan kept perambulating his extensive empire 
and supervising its civil administration so that 
“few departed from his diwan without reward 
and none without justice.” The calendar which 
had fallen into disorder was reformed by a 
committee of mathematicians (including the 
astronomer-poct, Omar Khayyam), who inatgue 
rated the Jalali cra of Malik Shah, ‘a computa- 
tion of time, which surpasses the Julian, and 
approaches the accuracy of the Gregorian style,” 
With the name of Alp-Arsalan and Malik Shah 
is intimately associated the name of their great 
minister, Nizamul Mulk, author of the ‘Siyasat 
Namah, (40) and one of the most famous wazirs of 
the Fast. Deeply learned in all the political 
wisdom of the day, a patron of literature and 
art to whom the ‘Nizamiah’ University of 
Bagdad owed its establishment, Nizamul Mull 
served the Seljuq dynasty with zeal and devo- 
tion for thirty years and won for it the loyalty 
of its subjects and the grateful rememberance 
of posterity, But the influence of the queen, 
Turkan Khatun, who wished to secure the 
succession of her son, Mahmud, alienated the 
Sultan’s mind from him, and st the age of 
ninety three years the venerable statesman was 
dismissed by his master, accused by his enemies, 
and murdered by a fanatic. Malik Shah him- 
self died in tha following month. 

Malik Shah's two sons, Barkiyaruk (r093- 
1104) and Mohammad (1104-1117), were 
succeeded by their brother, Sanjar (1117-1157), 
‘a great, dignified and mighty monarch,’ under 
whom affairs again came back to ‘the highway 
of legality and the beaten track of equity and 
justice," from which they had been unhappily 
deflected during the reigns of his predecessors. 
Irak, Khurasan and Mawaraun Nahr increased 
in population and prosperity ; the empire was 
more extensive than it had been ever before. 
Nevertheless Sanjar’s long reign was a period 
of disintegration and decay. Provincial gover- 
nors (atabaks) began to aspire for independence; 
a new race of Turkomans poured across the 
Jaxartes ; and by slow degrees the foundations 
of the Empire were sapped. Sanjar struggled 
valiantly against the rising deluge and won 
seventeen out of the nineteen great battles he is 
said to have fought. But he did not know how 
to take advantage of his successes, and his 
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defeats were, consequently, more important than 
his victories. In 1141 a member of Kara- 
Khatai tribes, who had migrated into 
Mawaraun Nahr, rebelled against the Empire. 
Sanjar was defeated near Samarkand and the 
whole of Mawaraun Nahr passed into infidel 
hands. Another body of emigrants, the Ghazz 
‘Turks, defeated and captured the Sultan in 1153 
and carried him about as a captive in their camp 
for three years. When the Sultan at last 
escaped to his capital, the empire had ceased to 
exist, Khorasin had been devastated by the 
Ghazz; the alabaks tad thrown off their 


allegiance to the central power; and the last of 
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the “Great Seljugs! closed his eyes alter à 
strenuous life of seventy two years spent in an 
unsuccessful defence of the work of his ances- 
tors and the civilisation they had inherited. 

Under the protection of the Seljuq Dynasty 
Persian civilisation reached a height which it 
has never since attained. The middle of the 
twelfth century witnessed the final extinction of 
the kingdom of Ghaznin and the collapse of the 
Seljugian empire. ‘The kingdoms of Khwarem 
and Ghor rose on the ground thus left vacant, 
‘but neither had grown to its full stature when 
the Muslim world was over-whelmed by the 
Mongol barbarians. 





GANDHI CAP: A STUDY. 


By MR. A. S. WADIA, M.A. 


HThe gentle man i 
Happy and carefree, 
With nothing heavy on his head, 
Except a Gandhi Cap." 


Khaddar, 


When long ago Kipling spoke of—'‘East is 
East and West is West,” and of the twain never 
meeting he was saying a truism that is seldom 
truc, For, from the dim past of civilisation the 
East and the West have ever met and, with the 
increasing means of communication and easier 
exchange of ideas, shall continue to meet 
increasingly on the lower rungs of material 
wants and desires as on the higher planes of 
spiritual hope and moral idealism, Roads and 
railways, beggars and daggers are much the 
same go East, go West. And in their elemental 
Joves and hates as in their highest art and 
philosophy, there is no real cleavage between the 
‘two, even though clever writers may set about 
creating one. 









But there is one matter in which the East is 
East and the West is West. ‘There is one point 
‘on which the pair have for all time agreed to 
disagree. And it is in respect of the covering 
for the head. In the West the headgear is only 
an item of a man’s attis in the East it is its 
crest and crown. "The changeless East” has 





changed in many aspects, even in the matter of 
its dress, but it has not changed in the matter 
of its head-dress. A Raja or a Maharaja may 
cast off his jewelled court-dress to don the simple 
khaki tunic of a British General, but be would 
never cast off his turban to wear the forage-cap 
or the regulation helmet. An Indian political 
gentleman may appear in the Council-Chamber 
decked out in frock-coat and striped trousers, 
‘but his head will with rare exception be crowned 
by his own national headgear. 

‘This contrast between the East and the West 
is never more sharply brought out than in the 
way the headgear is treated at ceremonial 
functions. On such occasions the Westerner 
reverently takes off his hat, while the Eastern 
religiously keeps it on. This is because with the 
Eastern the headgear is a living thing—almost 
a part of bim. To treat it stightingly would be 
tantamount to treating its pwner slis 
One may, so to say, knock sparks of a ‘typical 
Oriental without much fear of rousing his temper 
or ruffling his placidity. But let his headgear be 
jestingly knocked off or even accidentally dis- 
placed and on the instant the long slumbering 
embers of his wrath would flare up and one 
should count oneself distinctly lucky, if one 
emerged from thè contretemps safely without 
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attracting a large crowd or being run in for 
“assault and battery.”” 

‘This strange reverence for his headgear and 
the extraordinary caution the Oriental displays 
for its safety find a queer echo in India in the 
invocation the mendicants send up in the streets, 
—an invocation which provides that work-free 
class with a never-failing manfram of at once 
tickling the ingrained vanity of the passer-by 
and of preying upon his superstitious fears. ‘To 
the beggar who first originated the phrase— 
gaddi-topi-salamat,*—the mendicant brotherhood 
of Western India owe a statue of gold because of 
this magic phrase of his invention, thousands of 
his confrères all over the Presidency owe their 
bread and—their wealth. 

Tt is not so much for the honorific tse that it 
is put to as for its representative character that 
the headgear of an Eastern is remarkable. Each 
particular headgear represents some particular 
caste, class or ereed—or more truly its division 
and sub-divison. But there is one exception to 
this fixed rule. This exception represents 
neither caste, nor class, nor creed, but stands, 
on the contrary, for the sinking of all caste 
prejudices, class divisions, and credal differences 
into the great melting-pot of Indian unity and 
International solidarity. And that exception is 
the Gandhi Cap. In this commendable effort to 
do away with all manner of differences and 
divisons among a great mass of humanity, it is 
immensely and immediately helped by the fact 
that it is made of a material that is atonce plain 
and appealing and capable of being produced 
anywhere and of being worn by anyone and is 
designed after a headgear that is pre-eminently 
chaste in form and unquestionably the most 
ancient in existence. In perhaps the oldest 
rock-sculpture of the world, namely: the Persian 
bas-reliefs of Behistan, the cap which the winged 
figure above that of Darius weats is the original 
inspirer and unconscious designer of the Gandhi 
Cap. Thus taking after the most ancient cover- 
ing for the head known to men, its shape and 
form have of long sunk deep in the heart of 
humanity and, in the case of India, promise to 
‘outlive those of the oldest headgear at present 
in existence there. Add to these basic advantages 
ot age and design, the simplicity and inexpensive- 
ness of the material of which it is made, and it 
would not be difficult to account for its wide 

















“May your throne (the source OF your power) and 
your cap (the insignia of your honour) be kept safe 
for you. 
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popularity among the great surging masses and 
numerous cultured classes of modern India. 
But amid all its many advantages and present 
popularity there is one drawback, and it is a 
serious drawback, in as much as it touches a 
vital point in human psychology. 

Of all the gifts of God to man, there is none 
so worthy of his wonder and gratitude as the: 
gift of colour. Imagine what the world and our’ 
own existence would be if the clement of colour 
were wiped out of them! If, for instance, 
the blue were taken from the sky and the gold 
from the sunshine, the green from the leaves 
and the crimson from the blood! How cold and 
ghastly would the world and we look in such 
horrible contingency? If we could but envisage 
for an instant leprous white creatures living in 
a chalky white world under a snow white sky 
flooded with an incandescent white sunshine, 
we would soon realise what we owe to this 
greatest of God's gifts to the sight of man. And 
yet the Gandhi Cap deliberately turns its back 
‘on it and stands in fact in open opposition,— 
challenging, as it were, its utility and its 
necessity. But for a design or a project, 
formed in the brain of man, to challenge 
the utility or question the necessity of another 
planned in the laboratory of nature, is to sow 
the seed of its own undoing and hasten the day 
of its own extinction. ‘That is the great danger 
ahead of the Gandhi Cap. 

In its perfervid passion for simplicity and 
chasteness, it thwarts one of the elemental crav- 
ings of human nature and drives those fine 
virtues themselves to the borderline of affecta- 
tion and insipidity. Let, threfore, a few streaks 
of colour be added to the Cap to liven up its 
otherwise dead white dulness and satisfy the 
irrepressible thirst of human kind for colour.. 

And what streaks of colour could set it off 
so well as red and blue arranged after a certain 
well-known design and blended appropriately 
with a cross of its own pure white. These 
colours of St, George and St, Andrew with the 
white cross of St. Patrick have on the whole 
served the native land of Gandhi Cap and its 
people well aud faithfully for well-nigh two 
centuries and might justly be expected to serve 
them equally well and faithfully for a long time 
to come. A small diamond-shaped badge of 
those colotirs sewn on one Side of the Cap won’t 
affcct its inherent integrity nor mar its evident 
simplicity, but help, on the contrary, to set off 
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those virtues and make the Cap acceptable to 
millions more who find it impossible to take to it 
in its present dull dead plainmess. ‘That little 
coloured diamond will besides save Gandhi Cap 
from degenerating, as it is fast doing, into a 
purely sectional rag and convert it into a truly 
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national emblem which will for once mark the 
falschood of Kipling’s short-sighted saying and 
prove for ever the truth of Tennyson's larger- 
visioned hope that “East and West, like Tife and 
death, can mix their dim lights to broaden into 
boundless day.” 





AUTHORS AND THEIR BOOKS: 


By Mr. R. L. Mrcroz.* 


The British Premier. 

Looking back over my reading since last 
Spring, I find first a book published carly in the 
year—The Man of Tomorrow by “Iconoclast” 
(Parsons 8/6). As “The Man of Tomorrow” is 
James Ramsay Macdonald, the present Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, it is worthy of attention 
from intelligent readers. Mr. Macdonald’s 
Tomantic career reminded me of a book which 
my mother presented to me on my twelfth birth- 
day, a fat green volume entitled: “The Story of 
Self-Made Men; or, Industry, Perseverance, 
Application and Enterprise Exemplified'in Real 
Life”, ‘The author, R. G. Hedderwick, M.A., 
explained in a preface that his examples had been 
selected in order "that the volume may be pure- 
Jy and entirely devoted to instance of continued 
hard work” 

Lam afraid the last clause would have damned 
Mr. W. H: Davies, our deservedly famous living 
poct, who was by turns, shop boy, farm labourer, 
tramp, super-tramp, and first-rate poct; but the 
man we are considering as author as well ns 
Prime Minister would certainly have been taken 
to the capacious bosom of Mr. Hedderwick. 


“The Story of Self-Made Men”, rather 
battered, full of idle pencil sketches of my boy 
friends, lies now beside my typewriter. The 
frontispiece shows Bernard Palissy, “Glass 





Painter, Salt Surveyor, and Enamel Discoverer” 
sitting "in contemplation”, an attitude which he 








“Author of “Personal forms"; "Walter de La Mare, 
a Biographical and Critical Study”; “Poetry and the 
Sexuak Impulse”, ete. 


a picture of Robert Bloomfield, “Farm Boy, 
Shoemaker, Seal Office Official, Harp Maker, and 
Poet” at work in the shoemaker's shop. Other 
texts for the lesson of "Industry, Perseverance 
and Enterprise” are William Hutton, “ 
Bookbinder, Bookseller, Paper Merchant, and 
Author”; William Cobbett, “Farm Boy, 
Gardener, Clerk, Soldier, Teacher, Newspay 
Proprietor, M. P. and Reformer’; William 
Gifford, “Sailor, Shoemaker, Tutor, ‘Translator, 
and Editor”; Christopher Columbus; Robert 
Burns; John Dollands, Sir Richard Arkwright; 
and Daniel Defoe, “Butcher's son, Soldier, Stock- 
ing Dealer, Merchant, Tilemaker, Reformer, and 
Author”, One of the pictures I have always 
remembered shows James Ferguson, ‘Farm Boy, 
Miller's Apprentice, Mechanist, Miniature 
Painter, and Astronomer”, engaged in his “First 
Studies in Astronomy.” Ferguson was born in 
1710, a few miles from Keith, a village in 
Banffshire, in the north of Scotland. While still 
a farm-boy he began to study the midnight 
heavens, ‘The picture shows him lying on his 
back in a field, holding at arm’s length a stretched 
thread with beads on it, and measuring the starry 
angles. 
. * . . 

James Ramsay Macdonald, Blacksmith’s Son, 
Farm Boy, Pupil Teacher, Science Student, 
Political Agent, Invoice Clerk, Private Secretary, 
Reformer, Journalist, Author, M. P., and now 
Prime Minister, was’ born in Morayshire, close 
to the Grampians, at the little fishing village of 
Lossiemouth. But he was born there in 1866, 
rather too late for inclusion in the worthy Mr. 
Hedderwick's book. 
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Many, but not nearly enough, of the inspiring 
details of Macdonald’s upward struggle are told 
in this interesting book, The Man of To- 
‘morrow. Several generations of his family bad 
been blacksmiths at Lossiemouth. He attended 
the village school, and attracted the attention of 
his master, the “dominie”, at whose invitation 
he put in an hour’s extra work under him every 
morning before the arrival of the other pupils. 
He was still a boy when he left school, and was 
about to become a fisherman from sheer necessity, 
when his old dominie interfered and secured him 
asa pupil teacher. Besides reading all the books 
in Lossiemouth, he developed a passion for 
science, and, says, “Iconoclast”, (the author of 
The Man of To-morrow), “through the 
numbers of Cassell ’s ‘Popular Educator’ and 
‘Science for All—which he was afterwards to 
deseribe as his university—he came into touch 
with the revolutionary discoveries which gave to 
the second half of the roth century its determin- 
ing. character, and to his mind its scientific 
bent.” 

‘Apropos of his old dominie, Mr. Macdonald 
has written: “The simple kindness of the teacher 
is perhaps the most precious gift he can give his 
scholars.” And “one of the dominie’s generalisa- 
tions was: “You must master; that is education ; 
when you have mastered one thing you are well 
on the way to master all things’? 

At this time Hugh Miller's “Schools and 
School-masters” was among the first books that 
Macdonald bought with his limited pocket 
money, and a Lossiemouth watchmaker lent him 
Scott, Dickens, and Samuel Smiles’ “Life of a 
Scottish Naturalist". Arduous years were to 
pass before he could buy books with any freedom. 
He came to London likea new Dick Whittington, 
and after weeks of unemployment, found some 
work addressing envelopes. ‘Then he became an 
invoice clerk at 12/6 a week; but the Guildhall 
Library was near by for reading during Iunch 
hour. Evening classes in the London Council 
schools were attended and correspondence lessons 
were taken, and, having passed his science ex- 
‘sminations at South Kensington, he was about 
to sit for a scholarship when his overstrained 
strength gave way. This was why, instead of 
becoming a scientist, he became in 1888 Private 
Secretary to Mr. Thomas Lough, a Gladstonian 
candidate and subsequently member of Parlia- 
ment. ‘Thus Mr. Macdonald set out definitely 
upon the path of a political and journalistic 
career. But he found a rich consolation for one 

















frustrated ambition, for he married Margarèt 
Ethel Gladstone, a daughter of Dr. Gladstone, 
(distinguished chemist) and niece of Lord Kelvin, 
‘That was in 1806. 

He worked for several famous newspapers, 
and contributed to the “National Dictionary of 
Biography” about this time. His first book, 
“What I Saw in South Africa”, was published. 
in 1902 as the result of a personal visit to that 
country. Needless to say, it caused an uproar 
in political circles. Mr. Macdonald has indeed 
travelled much, and I expect there is no need 
to remind readers that few British politicians 
know so much as he about Indian problems. In 
his writings he has constantly shown the instinct 
of the born word-smith, and most of his experi- 
ences have become material for his quickly 
moving pen. He cannot write a book on Social- 
ism without touching beauty and raising issues 
much deeper than party polities, for he has an 
imagination, this fine and typical Scot, If he 
visits Palestine and writes a tract on the problem. 
of Zionism for the Labour Publishing Company, 
he cannot help letting his words glow in describ- 
ing the exotic beauties of sea and land, He may 
go to Constantinople to study a political situation, 
but beauty arrests him. He will stop suddenly: 
opposite St. Sofia, for instance -— 

“When you venture to look at its wonders of 
marble, precious stones and colour, you see, like 
a hovering shadow through the wash and the 
inscriptions put on by hands doing homage to 
Allah and Mohammed, the benignant face and 
symbols of Christ put there first of all by hands 
doing homage to God and His son, This is 
indeed St. Sofia. Tt is a temple of the universal 
worship, neither church nor mosque, but some- 
thing embracing both, and more spiritual than 
both. In Palestine, one has to escape from 
church and shrine and get out upon the 
Judea, the road to Jericho, the waysides of 
Samaria, to feel the presence. It dwells in 
St. Sofia." 

It is not generally known that in past years 
‘Mr. Macdonald's pen has strayed from economies 
and political history into fiction, and many of 
his short stories have appeared, signed “James 
Ramsay”. But perhaps his finest piece of 
literary work—one of the hest examples of bio- 
graphy in English—is “Margaret Ethel Mac 
donald”, a book that might be described as the 
fruit of love and sorrow, for it is his monument 
to the wife who was everything to him, and who 
died in rorr and left him with five children and 
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Harder political efforts in front of him than even 
his past could boast. In “Margaret Ethel 
Macdonald” the author’s severely scientific mind 
is unusually moved by emotion, and if his natural 
reticence and impersonality is scarcely weakened, 
even here, the imaginative fervour breaks out in 
eloquent recollections of past schemes. ‘The 
countrysides of England and Scotland share his 
grateful memories with the noble woman who 
Knew and loved them. 

Yes, Mr. Macdonald counts as a prose writer; 
fhe will inevitably find his way into any compre- 
hensive history of English prose in the future. 
His style is always simple and well charged with 
matter; concise but clear; forceful but never 
ornate, His compcers, or let us say his close 
relatives, in style are Defoe, Addison and 
Cobbet. 

“Iconoclast”, the author of this first book on 
Mr. Macdonald (if a French pamphlet written 
before the war be excepted) is Mrs. Mary Agnes 
Hamilton, the well-known novelist and historian, 
Who stood unsuccessfully at the last general 
election in England as Labour candidate for 
Chatham, I think a fair comment on Mr, Mac- 
donald’s strentious career is afforded by Goethe's 
remark : 

“He who does nothing for others does nothing 
for himself.” 

* . . . 


1s Science Divine or Diabolical? 


‘This question occurs to me by reason of the 
appearance of several interesting books, To 
begin with there is the translation of reflections 
on religion by Sadhu Sundar Singh, published 
under the title Reality and Religion: Medita- 
tions on God, Man, and Nature (Macmillan 
2/6) to which Canon Streeter writes an informa- 
tive introduction about this attractive religious 
teacher; The Sadhu, as might De expected, 
approaches the central problems of existence by 
a direct route which very largely ignores the 
activities of science, upon which the West has 
set so much store since the Middle Ages. His 
Kolden keys are Faith and Intuition, terms 
capablè of varying interpretation and not 
necessarily excluding the spade-work of science. 
Sundar Singh himself is by no means disposed to 
ignore the usefulness of an efficient mind, though 
his road towards it may be more difficult for some 
People than it is for the spiritual teacher. 

“is a very subtle and 
Sensitive instrument furnished with many fine 
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senses which, in meditation, recelve messages 
from the unseen world and stimulate ideas far 
above normal human thought, ‘The brain does 
not produce these ideas, but receives theni from 
the spiritual, invisible world above and interprets 
them in terms of the conditions and circumstances 
familiar to men.” 

He goes on to trace these messages in the 
work of poets and painters; which reminds me 
powerfully of a series of lectures delivered at the 
London Queen's Hall during June by that stal- 
watt light-bringer, Annie Besant, Her theme 
was ‘‘Civilisation's Deadlocks and the Keys". 
‘Phe lectures were T believe ignored by the press 
with the notable exception of that courageous 
little weekly paper The Clarion, which is still 
edited by the veteran socialist Robert Blatchford. 
The Clarion published the five lectures in fall, 
and from those reports I gather that Mrs, Besant’s 
“Keys” to the deadlocks of civilisation are 
Religion, Education, Science and Art, As usual 
in her public speeches she pleaded for Indian 
development on an extended basis of self-govern- 
ment while admitting that Great Britain remained 
in many respects the chief hope of the salvation 
of world civilisation. But the reason for my: 
reference to her lectures is that she wns very 
severe with the science which continually pro- 
duces more deadly means of destruction and so 
arms. more efficiently the powers of evil in. the 
‘world, It is of course a most troublesome 
problem. 

. . . . 

Science is the outcome of human curiosity 
inst as poetry is the outcome of wonder, and 
religion of aspiration. Nothing could be more 
natural to man than scientific thought—it is the 
putting of two and two together. By a universal 
process, science has been separated from other 
mental activities doring the many centuries of its 
development and specialisation. No educated 
person today would confuse it with religion, art, 
or philosophy. So clearly is the autonomous 
character of science now reafised that it is 
becoming quite dificult for bellicose enthusiasts 
in onc department to work up an antagonism 
stich as existed in Victorian England between 
science and religion. The scientist, not less than 
the ecclesiastics and the philosophers and the 
artists, have passed through periods of over- 
weening self-conceit, during which they believed 
that their own message held all that was good 
and true and reliable. But when we brush aside 
these disputes and secondary purposes which 
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litter the roads of human progress, we discover 
at least one unique and uncontrovertible 
characteristic of science, Tt gives to man power 
‘over material; it subdues natural forces to human 
intelligence, ‘In doing so it transforms the face 
of society. Science is responsible for nearly all 
the social changes in Europe since the Middle- 
Ages, beginning with the substitution of gun- 
powder for knightly armour and ending with the 
introduction of machinery. 

Tt is true that the most obvious changes 
wrought in the Western world by science during 
the Christian era have been purely physical, and 
it is an important fact that the unifying effect on 
society of a European religion was necessary to 
that development, Scientists often speak as if 
civlisation had only one parent; but if science is 
the father of civilisation, religion is the mother 
without which the fructifying germs of know- 
Jedge could never have found the shelter of 
stable society in which to develop. 

Now the Sir William Dunn Reader in Bio- 
Chemistry at Cambridge, Mr. J. B. $. Haldane, 
is a brilliant young scientist with the gift of 

spiring vision which is the fruit of a wide educa- 
tion and a fine imagination. And yet he too is 
so excited by the progress of science that he clean 
forgets the predestinate mate without whom its 
virility can lead to no permanent creation. He 
read an inspiring paper to the Cambridge 
“Heretics” which is now revised and printed 
under the title Daedalus, or Science and the 
Future (Kegan Paul, 2/6) F 

Mr. Haldane sets out to anticipate the 
conquests of science during this century. Among 
the imminent gifts of science, he says, are un- 
limited clectrie power and chemically produced 
foodstuffs that “will substitute the flower-garden 
and the factory for the dunghill and the slaught 
house and make the city at last self-sufficient,” 
besides increasing our energy and efficiency. 

Biological invention which “tends to. begin 
as a perversion and end as a ritual supported by 
unquestioned beliefs and prejudices" (in other 
words, to be preserved by religion when it is 
proved beneficial) will give us shock after shock: 
of the kind that Darwin gave to Victorian society. 
Quoting from a mythical essay “on the influence 
of Biology on History, during the aoth century, 
which will (it is hoped) be read by a rather stupid 
undergraduate member of this university to his 
supervisor during his first term 150 years hence”, 
Mr. Haldane tells us that the eugenic movement 
will have failed, both by its own limitations and 
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the violence of the opposition to buman stud- 
farming. But following up Morgan's location of 
Mendelian factors in the nucleus of Drosophila 
in 1912, by which he modified its sex-ratio and 
Brachh experiment of 1913, by which he grew 
rabbit embryos in serum, biology progressed until 
in 1951: “Dupont and Schwarts produced the 
first ectogenetic child. As early as 1901 he 
transferred embryo rabbits from one female to 
another; in 1925 Haldane had grown embryonic 
rats in serum for ten days, but had failed to 
carry the process to its conclusion, and it was 
not till ro4o that Clark succeeded with the pig. 

When the news of the first incubated child 
was published, it caused, says Mr. Haldane’s 
mythical student (and we may well believe it) 
an “unprecedented sensation’, for the birth-rate 
‘was in most civilised countries less than the death- 
rate. “France was the first country to adopt 
ectogenesis officially, and by 1968 was producing 
60,000 children annually by this method.” 

‘In most countries", Mr. Haldane continues 
with a touch of characteristic humour, ‘the 
opposition was far stronger, and was intensified 
by the Papal bull ‘nunquam prius audito’ and 
the similar fetwa of the Khalif, both of which 
appeared in 1960. 

It appears that 150 years hence ectogenesis 
will be universal. Mr. Haldane has, however, 
grave doubts as to the balance of benefit result- 
ing from the separation of sexual love and re- 
production, but the “effects of selection will 
Prove a great compensation in eradicating 
disease and degeneracy." 

All his startling forecasts, Mr. Haldane 
declares, are no less moderate than Mr. H. G, 
Wells's prophecies in "Anticipations’”, and these 
have of course been proved by less than a quarter 
of a century's. progress to be well within the 
bounds of truth, 

. . . . 


Mr. Haldane seems to have little fear that 
science can be other than a mighty benefactor to 
mankind. And yet in conclusion he admits that 
the use we shall make of scientific conquests “is 
essentially a question for religion and aestheti 
‘This is the only reference he makes to religion 
that is not contemptuous or inimical. But what 
‘a tremendous admission! A less optimistic out- 
look might well discover grave dangers in the 
advance of science. Science itself is existing 
and flourishing on the moral capital of mankind 
‘and that does not seem to increase in proportion 
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to man's growing control over natural forces. 
So we have in reply to “Daedalus” another little 
book, Icarus, or the Future of Science by 
that fine thinker Mr, Bertrand Russell (Kegan 
Paul 2/6). Mz. Russell’s book is much more 
startling than Mr. Haldane’s. Not less a scientist 
and a severer logician, Mr- Russell set out the 
elements of the ease for the destruction and 
salvation of society in the near future, His 
ultimate conclusion is that world domination by 
one power can alone save civilisation. Mr. 
Russell's case is that while science has increased 
man's control over mature, men are “bundles of 
passions and instincts”, an 

“an animal species in a stable environment 
if it does not die out acquires an equilibrium 
between its passions and the conditions of its 
life. Tf the conditions are suddenly altered the 
equilibrium is upset. Wolves in a state of nature 
have difficulty in getting food and therefore need 
the stimulus of a very insistent hunger. The 
result is that their descendents, domestic dogs 
overeat if they are allowed to do so,.."The human 
instincts of power and rivalry, like the dog’s 
wolfish appetite, will need to be artificially curbed 
if industrialism is to succeed.” 

‘This is coming down to tintacks. Free food 
‘and ectogenesis seem slightly irrelevant unless 
‘we can prevent civilisation committing suicide. 
Mr, Russell is deeply impressed by the power of 
organisation over the individual in politics 
education, daily work and even in private 
morality. This organisation gains a dangerous 
power when instead of party politics or trading 
combinations and rivalries it extends to national 
rivalries so that the instincts of loyalty to the 
group can be exploited in murderous wars. “The 
harm that is being done by science and industrial 
ism,” he says, “is almost wholly due to the fact 
that while they have proved strong enough to 
produce a national organisation of economic 
forces they have not proved strong enough to 
produce an international organisation.” He sees 
organisation developed in the future with the aid 
of science to an extent almost inconceivable now, 
Governments will become more powerful and 
after several world upheavals power will be 
centralised in one group of economic and political 
interests. He is very doubtful of the advantage 
of governments obtaining, as they will, the power 
to sterilise those not considered fit for parents. 
“Probably in time opposition to the Government 
will be taken to. prove imbecility."" He thinks 
the average intelligence may in the long run be 
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increased, but he reminds us that scientific possi- 





only average intelligence and ethical standards, 
and if Bishops and Prime Ministers were 
considered models for the next generation the 
ultimate effects of an idealistic movement like 
that of eugenics might be rather depressing, His 
most startling anticipation however is the scienti- 
fic possibility of controlling emotional life 
through the secretions of dactless glands. ‘It 
will be possible to make people choleric, or timid, 
strongly or weekly sexed, and so on, as may be 
desired.” When physiology has found out how 
to control emotion, a power of human regenera- 
tion or degeneration will be in the hands of 
science surpassing all the dreams of all the Popes 
and all the Emperors! 

But the prospect is no less alarming than it 
is inspiring. “Science is no substitute for 
virtue", as Mr. Russell warns us. Only kind- 
ness of heart can save humanity from destruction 
by the scientific Frankenstein it has made. “The 
heart is as necessary toa good life as the head." 

‘The answer to our question is therefore that 
science is just as divine and just as diabolical as 
buman nature. I think we may retain our faith 
in the divinity when the analogical progress of 
religion from beastliness and cruelty is consider- 
ed. Mr, H. G. Wells better than any other 
contemporary has pictured the alternatives of the 
future in “The Time Machine” (pessimistic) and 
“Men Like Gods” (optimistic). 

iar’ . . 
Mr. H, G. Wells and Mr. Shaw. 


Speaking of Mr. H. G, Wells reminds me that 
in the period under review we have had from him 
a successor to “Men Like Gods” in The Dream 
onathan Cape 7/6), « book characteristic of his 
‘two literary egos, the social prophet and the 
almost Dickensian lover of human beings, 
Mr, Wells remains very popular, He is now a 
friendly and familiar portion of our twentieth 
po the days of “The ‘Time Machine”? 
speared to be a romantic 
scientist. “Kippe” and “"Tono-Dungay"” showed 
him in the warm human light that has never 
since left him, not even in “God the Invisible 
King", that amazing sequel to “Mr. Britling 
Sees it Through” and anticipation of “The 
Undying Fire.” Sometimes, as in “The Secret 
Places of the Heart”, Mr. Wells's profuse strains 
of egotism were rather too human, But with 
“Men Like Gods" he made a magnificent gesture, 
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waving off his nigh 60 years, and striding back 
to scientific imagination of his youthful days, but 
carrying with him the mellow humanity of Mr. 
Britling. His latest book, The Dream shows 
that the warm humanity of this mucky, stupid 
world will persist in entering Mr. Wells's clean 
and spacious future, for The Dream is n 
story of human lives of today dreamed by Sarnac, 
a Utopian, 2,000 years hence. The first chapter 
immerses the reader in that splendid world where 
men answer to Mr. Wells's conception of gods, 
‘Phe last chapter is an illuminating and Wellsian 

‘epilogue’, in which the Utopians discuss the 
dream that Sarnac has told them of his previous 
life, 

“Tt was a life", Sarnac said, “and it was a 
dream, a dream within this life; and this life, 
too, is a dream. Dreams within dreams, dreams 
containing dreams, until we come at last, may be, 
to the Dreamer of all dreams, the Being who is 
all beings. Nothing is too wonderful for life, 
and nothing is too beautiful.” 

If this is not a case of West mecting East, 
then T have never come across one. 

T hope Mr. Wells will tell us more stories of 
the marvellous world of the future which has 
become a constant and inspiring vision to him. T 
have no hesitation in hoping for more books from 
him, although the list of his works given on a 
fly leaf of The Dream credits him with 18 
novels, 13 fantastic and imaginative romances, 
four volumes of short stories, 12 books on social, 
ligious and political questions, and two books 
about children’s games. And following the 
enumeration of titles 

“AN these are in print and on sale, whatever 
a lazy bookseller may say to the contrary.” 

‘Truly an astonishing record. Mr. Wells's 
life indeed has been as romantic as Mr. Ramsay. 
Macdonald's, His father, Joseph Wells, was 
tradesman in the Kentish town of Bromley and 
had been a professional cricketer who was a 
member of the first British cricket team to go to 
Australia, ‘That was in 1861. Joseph Wells had, 
T believe, already retired from professional cricket 
when Herbert George made his momentous 
appearance in 1866, It is well-known now 
that much of his carly struggle is reflected in 
“Kipps””, but I have discovered an excellent testi- 
mony to the autobiographical truth of that book 
in an introduction which Mr. Wells wrote in 191a 
to “Shop Slavery and Emancipation”, a political 
pamphlet by V 























“When I was 15 I ran away one Sunday 
morning to my mother, and told her I would 
rather die than go on being a draper” he wrote. 

Referring to the author's descriptions of 
actual conditions, Mr. Wells declares that he 
“paints the dismal miseries of the living-in shop 
assistant none too dismally; to that T can bear 














witness, For a wretched couple of years in my: 
boyhood I slept in one of the abominable 
don cs he describes, ate the insufficient food 


supplied, and drudged in the shop." 

He had to tramp 17 miles to his mother, and 
“felt then most desperately wicked, and now T 
know that it was the best thing T ever did in my 
life, AN the brotherhood of man fled with me 
that morning out of the honse of mean bondage 
to life and opportunity. But stich a lot of us 
before it is too late will not ‘rather die', and 
there you have the secret of all the tale of pitiful 
degradation that Mr. Paine recounts so 
bitterly K 

‘The film version of “Kipps” is, I hope, 
familiar to many of my reader, for Mr. Wells 
himself supervised the making of it, Not the 
least attractive feature of the non-Utopian story 
in The Dream is the truthful fun and the 
keen satire directed against social evils of today. 
Mr. Wells makes them look the stupid things 
they are by placing them in the narration of the 
strong, healthy, free Utopian. 

‘Phere is a good story, by the way, that after 
Mr. Wells had become famous he was met one 
day on the steps of his club by an “ex-comirade 
of the ribbons and lace department. 

“They tell me you've got on fine, Mr. Wells, 
since you left us!” remarked the friend of his 
shop days. 

“Thank you, I'm not doing so badly’ was 

nodest reply. 

'Yes"', said the former fellow apprentice, 
“they tell me you're at Harrod’s (a big depart- 
ment store in London) now” 

‘Phe story is in Mr. Reginald Auberon’s “The 
Nineteen Hundreds. 

. . . . 

It is very interesting to compare Mr, Wells's 
vision of Utopia, especially in "Men Like Gods", 
not only with the scientific Mr. Haldane’s pro- 
phecies already referred to, bat also 
anticipations of Mr. Bernard Shaw in 
Methusaleb.” Mr, Wells is tess mystical, more 
human, and his manlike gods offer a strange 
contrast to Mr. Shaw's children born out of eggs 
in adolescence and developing rapidly into love 
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less sages wrapped in cestatic contemplation 
(another rapprochement, surely, with the East). 
But of course Mr. Shaw was looking forward 
30,000 years! 

Had there not been so many things to use up 
my space this time, I ought certainly to have had 
more to say about Mr, Bernard Shaw and his 
brilliant new play, ‘St. Joan", but this is a thing 
that will not be out of date in a few months later. 

. * . 

In another field, Mr. ‘I. Earle Welby's ex- 
cellent little book A Popular History of English 
Poetry (A. M. Philpot_5/-) gave me much 
pleasure. Mr, Welby defies our more supercilious 
critics in producing not only the first one-volume 
history of English poetry, but the first that docs 
not bewilder a general reader. You can never 
understand English literature without some 
knowledge of the wonderful career of English 
poetry. All critics (being but human, surprising 
as this may seem) have a bee of some sort in their 
bonnet, and I would not say that I always agreed 
with Mr. Welby’s generalisations. But certainly 
the bees in his bonnet buzz much less bewilder- 
ingly than those busy insects which rush round 
the capacious bonnet of even a great critic like 
Mr. George Saintsbury. Mr. Saintsbury’s 
history of English prosody is a thing to marvel 
at, to rejoice for, and to lose oneself in—com- 
pletely to lose oneself in! 

. . . . 

It is only a step from this survey of English 
Poetry to the useful annual collection entitled 
“The Best Poems", compiled by Mr. Thomas 
Moult, the critic, and author of two charming 
and very promising novels, “Snow Over Elden” 
and “The Comely Lass” (both from Heinemann) 
In The Best Poems of 1923 (Cape 6]-) Mr. 
Moult presents a selection of verse from the 
United States as well as England, and a very 
interesting collection of contemporary work 
results, Not the least of my reasons for wel- 
coming this experiment (if riot the title) is my 
feeling that the anthologist has at least backed 
his own honest opinions, and has not been servile 
to any literary coterie. ‘There is less of the 
eccentric, less of the merely pretty, and less of 
the merely pretentious in this collection than 
there would certainly have been had any but a 
few of our younger critics compiled the book, 

‘The subject of poetry brings me to a valuable 
little book, Milton Agonistes: A Metaphysical 
Criticism by E. H. Viziak (Philpot 3/6). Until 

















I read Mr, Viziak’s study T did not suspect that 
hatred of Milton was a prevalent disease of 
modern mentality. I had feared something far 
worse, a prevalent indifference, and therefore I 
Was accordingly cheered to read: 

“The Milton-haters of today consist of two 
classes; one of which may be styled neo-Catholics 
and (although Milton was not a Puritan in the 
sterile sense) anti-Purilans, The more militant 
and literary members of this class are under the 
spell of the Middle Ages, which they conceive, 
or rather misconceive, in a glamour, ‘The other 
class (which merit respectful sympathy) comprise 
that remnant of Jacobites who continue to cherish 
the memory of their ‘martyred’ Charles, whose 
statue at the last anniversary of his execution 
was wreathed with flowers. It is no wonder the 
author of the Eikonoklastes is obnoxious to them, 
so that, in an angry mood, they might have 
applauded Judge Jefferies” question at Chalfont 
St. Giles—'Do you not consider the loss of your 
sight a judgment from heaven for your treatment 
of the King?'—but scarcely Milton's rejoinder: 
‘snot the loss of his head a still greater judgment 
on the King?” ” 

‘The way Mr. Viziak analyses the operation of 
Milton's genius as “inverted power” in the 
“Paradise Lost” is most suggestive, though it is 
a pity that he uses terms like “supraconscious" 
and “‘subconscious” without a little more regard 
for the reader who may not have read W. H. 
Myers’ great work on “Human Personality and 
its Survival After Bodily Death”. His assurance 
is also timely that “Paradise Lost” was originally 
intended to take the shape of an Athenian 
tragedy, But above all I am grateful to the 
author of Milton Agonistes for his exposition 
of Milton’s sublimity, and his martyrdom of 
spirit and unbending intolerance of the religions 
and patriotic shams of contemporary society, Sir 
‘Thomas Browne gave voice to the more ordinary 
temperament that “would not perish upon a 
ceremony, politik points, or indiffereney”, But 
the gallic spirit of Anatole France has gone far 
beyond this. Sir Thomas Browne could praise 
Socrates “that suffered on a fundamental point 
of religion”, but the author of “Notes on Life 
and Letters! can praise Rabelais on grounds that 
might have surprised even Rabelais, because he 
“maintained his opinions, but not up to the 
burning point, reckoning in advance of and with 
‘Montaigne, that to die for an idea is to put a very 
high value on one's opinions.....,...Martyrs are 
Jacking in irony...” 





























Irony in this sense, “which refuses to receive 
anything seriously and laughs away sublime 
verities, is an intellectual martyrdom," says 
Mr. Viziak, “a voluntary confinement in a mock 
monastery... ‘Charity’ was Milton’s corrective, 
as ‘Wisdom’ was that of Sir ‘Thomas Brown 
religion was no Puritannical system of inhibitions 
to Milton any more than it was to Sir Thomas 
Browne, who was constitutionally a Catholic," 

It is a valuable privilege to be able to go back 
toa fresh study of a great genius like Milton, and 
to do so for pleasure instead of as a task will 
increase our discoveries. College students are 
especially apt to get together a few hasty im- 
pressions of these master-minds of literature in 
the requirements of an examina- 
‘pass!” being secured, there’s an end 
‘on’t as far as most of them are concerned ; which 
is a pity, for it means that education has closed, 
instead of flinging wide open, the gates of litera- 
ture. There are excuses for the busy students 
who have time only to skirmish hastily through 
some easily-read book about the author they 
ought to read; but there is little good to be said 
for the universal system which replaces genuine 
culture with smartness in the examination-room. 
The problem of competitive education is, of 
course, a very troublesome one (there seems to 
be a glut of troublesome problems in my first 
Causerie for the Hindustan Review !) but until 
it is solved in favour of study for pleasure, we 
who have left college days behind may always, if 
we will, return to the treasures that we once 
Passed so lightly on one side, 

. * . . 

















Mr. Arnold Bennett. 

About the time this appears in print a new 
novel from Mr. Arnold Bennett will be published, 
nuation of his last one, 
“Riceyman Steps”, a study of a miser and his 
household living in the slum area of Clerkenwell 
“Riceyman Steps!” was one 
of the big literary events of last autumn and 
astonishment once more at this 
author's versatility. 

Enoch Arnold Bennett was born 56 years ago, 
and lived his carly youth in the potteries region 
of Staffordshire, “the Black Country’’ as it is 
appropriately called on account of its endlessly 
smoking furnaces. Mr. Bennett is a complex 
personality. His temperament as well as his 
work have inspired the most divergent opinions. 
T confess that I believed him to be a somewhat 
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cynical and hard man until, for the frst time, T 
saw him in the flesh. ‘The oceasion was a West: 
End theatre “first-night.”” He sat in the stalls 
immediately in front of me. He was waving 
gently an unlit cigar to the tune of the music 
played in the entr'acte. He turned to a friend 
beside him and began speaking, and I heard a 
soft, shy voice, ‘The air of sharp concentration 
which is a characteristic of his features had given 
way toa smiling amusement, smoothing his brow, 
amd making humorous little creases. about his 
eyes and mouth, I happened to be acting as a 
deputy that night to a dramatic critic. Mr, 
Bennett himself at the outset of his career attend 
ed “first nights" as a dramatic critic for about five 
years. He has described (in “The Truth About 
an Author’) his feeling of isolation sitting among 
the stalls in a dress-suit which looked too obvious 
ly cheap for his comfort of mind, But that was 
before the war, and we are a little less ceremoni- 
ous now. 

‘This little aside, however, helps to explain 
the assumed self-confidence—justified by events 
—which has marked Mr. Bennett's carver. He 
has never made any bones about the importance 
to his own happiness of money. Money, he has 
explained, means culture as well as pleasure; 
we may not agree, but the candour was impres- 
siv 














In his teens he fancied himself (like Mr. G. K, 
Chesterton) as an artist, and wasted a lot of 
good paint imitating ‘Turner's skies. Sketching 
with a brush is still his hobby when yachting, a 
recreation in which he delights. He has quite an 
enviable skill as a yachtsman, and his brush has 
pleasantly illustrated an account of a cruise in 
Holland. You never know where, and in what 
guise Mr. Bennett is going to appear next before 
the public. “Riceyman Steps” was by no means 
the first big surprise he has sprung upon his very 
mixed public, His career has been astonishing 
to everybody except, perhaps, himself. Novelist, 
playwright, pocket-philosopher, journalist, and 

he is; but these terms do not exhaust 
his infinite variety because the novels, plays and 
miscellaneous writings range over nearly: the 
Whole gamut of literary tones, He steps from 
the cheapest sensationalism to art of enduring 
excellence with the superb insouciance of a fault- 
less prestidigitatenr, 


‘The man who could write a successful shocker 
‘The Grand Babylon Hotel” in 1902, turns 
out “Riceyman Steps’, which puts him in the 
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literary company of the Balzac of “Pere Goriot” 
and “Eugenie Grandet”. The fact is he has 
always been a good craftsman, even at his 
inexcusable leyels. ‘That Beau Brummel of 
criticism, Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, in “Thus to 
Revisit” speaks of his technique with the utmost 
Tespect, even when the theme ig Mr. Bennett's 
“commercial employment of his pen’ 
Hueffer has no doubt that Mr. Bennett “very 
vbyiously acquired an immense knowledge of 
‘technique’ during years spent in Paris.” But 
there is no necessary connection between Paris 
and the craftmanship of a writer who has practis- 
ed assiduously for over 30 years. Vet it is true 
that Mr. Bennett has admired and studied the 
French so-called realists” of the late nineteenth 
century. 

He began as a writer when that first fever of 
Painting had subsided, supplying a local paper 
with paragraphs, ‘This phase came to an end and 
he left the Black Country to become a solicitor’s 
Clerk in London. On Sundays he would go in 
for prize-story competitions—and win, Of cours: 
he would win. He had reached the comparative 
opulence of £200 a year as clerk when once more 
‘he burnt his boats after careful deliberation, and 
siccepted £150 a year as a sub-editor of a woman's 
Paper. Besides social gossip and captions for 
illustrations, he contributed a weekly column of 
literary, criticism, signed “Barbara”. ‘This 
caught the approving eye of a lady who was then 








president of the Society of Women Journalists, 

She wrote to him a letter saying: “Here at last 
is a woman who does not write like other 
women.” 

Mr. Bennett's fiction, like Balzac's is general- 
ly and crudely classified as “photographic”, but 
this is partly his own fault. He once declared 
that fiction should be photographic or nothing. 
He has spared no pains to get a photographic 
accuracy in his descriptions, whether of the Five 
Towns, or of highways and byeways, shops and 
business offices in metropolitan London. His 
Jast novel was not only a sensitive and subtle 
study of Farifoward, the second-hand book- 
seller and rich miser who starved his wife and 
himself to death. Tt is also a wonderful picture 
of the locality of “the gentle, broad acclivity of 
Riceyman Steps, which lead from King’s Cross 
Road up to Riceyman Square, in the great metro- 
politan industrial district of Clerkenwell.” "This 
conscientious attention to appearances and facts 
is doubtless due to Mr. Bennett's almost lifelong. 
practice of jotting down in notebooks every 
night the things seen and heard which have 
struck his mind during the day. But his best 
work cannot be explained by note-taking alone. 
It is imbued with a personal vision; it has that 
quality of mind called genius, which transforms 
a piece of craftsmanship into the living organism 
that is a work of art, 




















THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. A PLEA FOR 
A RATIONAL SOCIAL THEORY. 


By Mr. K. M. PANIKKAR, M.A., OXON. 


Ideas like currency have a habit of becoming 
inflated, The national feeling which is prolong- 
ed backwards in attempting to see in the past 
a golden age is such an inflation of the ideal of 
nationalism. We attribute to the past au 
increased meaning in relation to the present and 
put a value on it which is fiduciary and fictitious 
and passes current ouly by what the students of 
primitive culture characterise as Representation 
Collectif, ‘The confessional ideas of to-day are 








traced buck to the past. For our weaknesses 
of the present we satisfy ourselves that the past 
was a glorious one. ‘The attempt to trace back 
into Indian history the existence of a well 
developed system of representative institutions is 
an instance in point. There is no doubt that 
representative institutions of a type did exist in 
ancient India but they were crude, primitive and 
tribal. Their existence two thousands years age 
has no more than a historical value to us. Still 
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the false sense of exaggerated nationalism which 
tickles our pride to see the germs of everything 
imbedded in our past makes us seriously: claim 
it as a source of present day political inspiration. 

‘The fact is that this dependence on the past 
is a sign of our decay. For a living nation the 
present is more important than the past. ‘The 
past has no value to them except in so far as the 
present is its result. Tt is when rejuvenation 
has come to a deadstop that nations cast their 
eyes backwards. Nations like organisms live 
‘only in growth and this implies that a slow 
process of change operates on the collective mind 
of the group which while leaving the relation 
of the past with the present indisputable, gives 
it new ideas, a new shape and a new outlook. 
‘This constant rejuvenation is of the very essence 
of national life. It is the greatest indictment 
against the British rule that for India as a whole 
this movement has at feast for the time stopped 
completely, as a result of forces generated by the 
inevitable evils of a foreign Government. 

Tt cannot be denied that pre-British period in 
India when states and dynasties were fighting 
for ascendency was not so ‘civilised’ a place as 
the India of today. But during the whole 
period of history when Islam came to be the 
ruling power in Hindustan Indian national tife 
continued to live and grow. The great religious 
awakening of the Hindus from Ramanuja to 
Guru Govind which embraces the whole Bhakti 
movement, the rise of Sikhism and the elabora- 
tion of Vaishnava Philosophy—the development 
of the great systems of Hindu law, the growth 
of a distinctive school in peinting, architecture 
and music and what is more the recurring mat 
festations of national spirit in all parts of India 
clearly showed that the Hindus far from being 
an inert mass were during all the six centuries of 
Muslim contact very much alive socially and 
politically. There was strictly speaking no 
Muslim conquest of India and no Muslim period 
of Indian history, Except the Punjab, the 
Ganges Valley, Gujerat and Bengal no portion 
of India acknowledged for any length of time 
the supremacy of the Mussalmans. Rajputana 
even in the days of the Moghuls had to be left 
unconquered. Muslim rule never effectively 
extended to Bundelkand and Central India; and 
in the south the great empire of Vijayanagar 
was broken up only in 1565, a hundred and 
twenty years before the Coronation of Sivaji as 
the Chattrapati of the Maharattas. The Bahmini 
states had been completely Hinduised. ‘The 
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Malommedan conquest was never really effec: 
tive except in the Punjab, in the domains 
immediately surrounding Delhi and Agra and in 
Sindh. The local dynasties of Bengal and 
Gujerat had become national. One has only to 
glance at the architecture of Ahemadabad to 
know how in Gujerat the Muslim kings had 
contributed to the growth of a new spirit of 
Hindu-Muslim unity, 

The traditional methods of oriental govern- 
ments which left local institutions undisturbed, 
the central authority being a mere super-imposed 
structure, was the greatest factor which helped 
to keep alive the national spirit. The actual 
administration fell a great deal on the local 
Zamindars and chiefs who so long as they paid 
their quota to the Imperial treasury were left 
unmolested. That is why Muslim rule even in 
areas where it became more or less a permanent 
factor never became a foreign rule. Except 
during the comparatively short time when the 
Grand Moghuls held sway, there was no attempt 
of any kind to rule through a bureaucracy, 
through Imperial Officers who considered it their 
business to interfere in everything. The result 
was that though the rulers of the major portion 
of India were foreign by birth, the current of 
national life flowed in a placid stream without 
any attempt at being dammed or being irrigated. 
Both Hindus and Mussalmans lived their lives 
without the State trying to influence their 
thoughts or trying to spiritually mould them. 

The continual rejuvenation of life from inside 
went on, Worn out ideas were rejected, new 
impulses and new doctrines took their place with 
vast groups. The rise of the Sikhs and the 
impulse behind the Maharatta power are ex- 
amples of this. There was no fear then of reject- 
ing old ideas merely because they were old. 
The Brahmo-Samaj was the last light of that 
period of mental growth. But with the establish- 
ment of a modern bureaucratic state which 
considers itself morally bound to interfere in 
every aspect of our national life this growth has 
virtually come to a stop. The development of a 
system of exotic education cuts us off from our 
moral inheritance. We began to accept ideas to 
which we could lay no intellectual claim, ‘The 
result was a moral bankruptcy which did not 
show sufficient courage to reject what honesti 
we have come to think to be the dead weight of 
past tradition. We cling to worn out ideas and 
to institutions from which life has flown many 
centuries ago. We liye in the past, without 
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courage to reject it and renew our life by the 
acceptance of new ideas. The real reason for 
this deplorable state is that we have not sufficient 
faith in the new ideas by which we want to re- 
place the old. They did not come to us as truth. 
‘They were taught us by our foreign masters. 
Hence when the renewal of life impetus has 
stopped we have begun to look backwards to see 
in the past all that English education claims to 
teach us. But this is dangerous process; for the 
worn out ideas of one age as Dr. Schweitzer says 
often become like rejected products of metabolism 
and act as poisons. This is the poison that has 
enervated us. It is this that interferes with the 
free circulation of our blood. We have been 
afraid to question; we have been afraid to reject. 
Instead of purposive activity and genuine social 
thought a kind of dynamic orthodoxy took up 
cudgels in favour of everything that existed. 
‘Phe painted past in which we live has almost 
suffocated us. We have resisted the acceptance 
of new ideas from an entirely false sense of 
national prestige arising out of the inflation of 
the doctrine of nationalism. 

What India requires now is a principle of re- 
juvenntion, ‘The non-co-operation movement 
tried something of the kind but it was too limited 
in its social activities. What we have to do is 
to attempt an extensive cleaning up of the whole 
range of national life, accepting nothing whose 
titility or compelling basis is not proved to 
tis, Such a philosophical examination of the basis 
of our national life—for that is what is required— 
will throw much that we now unreasoningly hold 
sacred into the dust heap. The only attempt 
that was made in this direction was by Raja 
Rammohan Roy. He wanted to remodel societ 





‘he wanted a complete purging of worn out ideas 


but the time unfortunately was not ripe. Ortho- 
doxy had armed itself and a movement which 
had in it the germs of a great national regenera- 
tion sank into the creed of an enlightened sect. 
Tt is one of the greatest tragedies of modern 
India, for Rammohan Roy’s ideas were genuinely 
revolutionary in social matters and if accepted 
would have given an impetus to national re- 
jnvenation. He began by questioning the very 
philosophy behind our social system. His object 
was nothing less than the breakdown of caste and 
the Sanghatan of the whole Hindu Community. 
He attacked the basis of the Hindu joint family 
system with its early marriage and group life. 
He began the reclamation of the submerged 
classes. He undermined and set to work to blow 
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up the Varnashrama Dharma, He introduced 
new ideas. But alas, moral bankruptey had 
already overtaken the Hindus and his effort 
magnificent as it was succeeded only very 
Partially. We have to take up where he left and 
continue the attack the plan of which he drew 
up if Indian society is to be united into a pur- 
posive organism for human good. 

The first essential requisite for this is a new 
social philosophy. Indian life is being choked 
in the mortmain of the Varnashrama Dharma 
philosophy. It must be replaced by a social 
theory which is rational, synthetic and non- 
theological. Society, after all, is the collective 
organisation of individuals in a geographical 
unit for the purposes of common life, through 
which alone man attains his highest stature. 
A. systematisation of various activities into 
ashramas and Varnas may be altight for theore- 
tical purposes but it has never approximated in 
the least to facts, The Brahmins were never 
wholly priestly class and the Khshatrias were 
not all given to the profession of arms, 
Varnashrama Dharma is a purely imaginary 
division without even the merit of providing a 
tolerable explanation for existing facts. It is a 
social theory which is neither in accordance 
with actualities, nor inspiring as an ideal. Ts 
replacement by a philosophy which will provide 
a compelling ethical basis for the majority of our 
people is the first essential for the renovation of 
Indian life. 

Is it not because of the lack of this elementary 
but guiding factor that we cannot satisfactorily 
solve the problem of the untouchables? ‘The 
Hinds efforts at the reclamation of the sub- 
‘merged classes have not so far been successful 
because there was no consistent theory behind 
them. The Panchamas simply don’t fit into the 
four corners of the Varnashrama Dharma theory 
and we have not so far accepted any other prin- 
ciple for our social organisation. So to my 
mind ‘both these questions are intertwined. 
‘The elevation of the depressed classes and their 
assimilation into the general body of Hindu 
society is certainly the largest problem in India. 
A question which affects the human rights and 
development of 60 million souls is certainly a 
matter of the widest import to the world in 
general. Tts magnitude is bewildering but with- 
out its solution the Indian can claim no justice 
anywhere, and its solution cannot be successfully 
undertaken except on the basis of a universally 
accepted and morally compelling social theory. 
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Another matter in which Indian life would 
have to renovate the basis and change the direc- 
tion of development is the joint family system. 
‘Phere is no doubt that our present system is 
bad for the race and worse for the society. It 
may be an casy solution of housing and poor 
law difficulties but the method of bringing up 
children in herds cannot react satisfactorily on 
the health of the nation. From the point of 
view of the community, the creation of a new 
loyalty between the individual and the wider 
society of which he is a member can only result 
in disorganisation. ‘That is in fact what we see 
in India. ‘There is no doubt that if progress on 
a wide scale is to be achieved then the whole 
family system must be reconstructed. Here also 
the Brahmo Samaj tried to introduce the indi 
dualistic basis. 

‘The time has come when we must set our 
hearts to the disagreeable but not the less 
necessary operation of removing the decayed 
ideas. from our body politic. No society was 
reformed and no community saved by 
merely continuing in the old grooves of settled 
tradition. What is required for it primarily is a 
clear understanding of the relation between the 
past and the present. The true perspective in 
‘which any living nation will look upon its past 
is merely as being continuous and alive 
through its results, in the present day. 
The past is not to be worshipped because 
it is past, and is not to be accepted without 
question of its utility and justice for the mers 
reason that it once was. In India at the present 
timo for this reasonable and normal rdationship 








between the present and the past we have 
enthroned the idea of the greatness of an 
imaginary golden age. Our histories are written 
with that view. Our common modes of thought 
take it for granted. ‘This unreal and fallacious 
doctrine must be replaced by a belief in the 
possibilities of shaping the present and of direct- 
ing the future if India is to attain greatness. 
‘There is no use in legitimising our claims to 
greatness as a nation by appealing to a past 
which exists only in our imagination. If we are 
to be accepted as a community which contri- 
butes its quota to the well being of humanity 
and is thus entitled to respect then we must 
depend upon our present, on our ideals and 
achievements of to-day. That is possible only 
when we have dropped the beautified mask of 
the past which we have put on to hide our 
ugliness. An ugly man alive if he is animated 
by noble ideals and is devoted to service is of 
greater value to humanity than the most beauti- 
ful man who is dead. ‘The question must be 
frankly and squarely faced. It would indeed 
have been an easy matter if the cause of truth 
and reason won merely on its inherent strength. 
But the walls of Jericho do not fall by them- 
selves and truth and justice triumph only when 
the hand and sind of man actively work for it, 
‘That is what is required in India now. ‘The 
false gods of a dead social theory must be 
dethroned, and in their place we must plant the 
banner of a rational social theory which while 
taking its inspiration from the past looks to the 
present and the future and is not content to 
worship the Golden calf of a byegone age. 
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By Mr. K. C. Sex. 


Elucidation of the Curse of Adam. 

‘The Curse of Adam stands recorded in the 
Book of Genesis thus -—""Thou Shalt Eat bread 
in the sweat of thy face”. ‘The curse does not 
mean that the process of eating or consuming 
bread is accompanied by sweating. On the other 
hand, as experience shows, the process of eating 
is a pleasant fact; and is more calculated to dry 
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up drops of sweat if they are already in the face. 
Eating implies producing. “The curse implies 
that to eat bread a man must produce it, that is, 
be that eats bread produces it, or conversely, that 
‘he that produces bread cats it; he is at least 
entitled to eat it. Negatively, no man should 
eat bread without producing it. Here lies the 
foundation of socialism. 
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‘Phe next point és, did God intend the curse 
to be hereditary? It is generally understood and 
believed that He did so intend. ‘The lew of 
heredity shows that the offspring inherits the 
evil as well as the good in the nature of the 
progenitor. Biological Science has confirmed 
this primitive interpretation and belief. 

In the third place, the curse implies that there 
is a constant ratio between the quantity of bread 
eaten and the quantity of sweat shed through the 
pores of the skin and as cating is identified 
with producing, the curse implics the law of 
constant ratio between the value of the commo- 
ity produced and the cost of producing it. ‘The 
curse of Cain made the curse of Adam more 
severe by ordaining that this ratio between pro- 
duction and its cost was variable and that if th 
unit of labour produces the unit of commodity 
two units of labour will not produce two units 
of commodity but less—This is the law of 
‘diminishing return.” 





‘The curses did not indicate what quantity of 
bread cach man should eat, and whether to obtain 
relief from excessive perspiration a man might 
reduce his consumption of bread without detri- 
mnt to his health, Tt has been believed for long 
ages, and it is still believed by most people that 
the more bread a man ents the better he is, that 
though perspiring is painful, eating is compara- 
tively more pleasant, and it is better to perspire 
more in order to eat more than to perspire less 
with the prospect of eating less. 


Misapplication of the law of conservation of 
mechanical energy has for long supported the 
idea that the more a man cats the stronger he 
grows. But food is not by itself energy. It is 
mot the quantity of comestibles eaten, not evea 
the quantity digested, but the quantity assimi- 
Jated that constitutes physiological energy. The 
relation between nervous energy and muscular 
‘energy is still obscure, and it will be a long time 
yet before science can determine the nature and 
quantity of food a particular man should consume 
for the purpose of obtaining and retaining the 
maximum energy. The general idea on the sub- 
ject so far has been that every man has a fixed 
Power of assimilation and that it is better for him 
to make available to that power more substance 
than it can assimilate than to present less to it, 
it being understood that the rejected substance 
would pass ont of the system without leaving any 
harmful trace behind. But this idea is gradually 


changing, and it is now being increasingly held 
that a comparatively small quantity of food con- 
sumed is better than a comparatively larg: 
quantity, the standard being the unknown 
quantity which taxes the power of assimilation 
to the best advantage. Fasting is better than 
surfeit. Deficit is better than excess; modera- 
tion is better than intemperance and gluttony. 
The problem however is in the experiments! 
stage. 

‘The ratio between the quantity of bread con- 
sumed and the quantity of sweat exuded being 
fixed, the pain of sweating might be partially 
evaded by reducing the pleasure of eating, But 
man, as a rule, is so ardent in his desire for this 
pleasure that he is prepared to submit to the pain 
of sweating for the purpose of enjoying it. 
This desire was created while man was yet in 
paradtse where food was like manna, Among 
the robust Western people, the most civilized 
of modern times, the best thing in life is 
a good dinner. The “good things of life” are 
laid on the table every evening. Johnson said 
not very long ago that “a man may travel all 
over the world without finding any thing better 
than dinners. 

‘The western people are to be congratulated 
‘even for being able to imagine that any thing 
better than dinner can be found in this world, 
But so far their nomadism on land and water 
has been almost invariably inspired by the 
prospect of good dinner and its continuance 
through life. ‘They work hard in fields and 
factories for dinner. They wage war against 
neighbours for dinner. They depopulate 
countries and continents for dinner, They 
enslave people wholesale for dinner. ‘They send 
their children torschool that they may have dinner 
when they grow old. Education for the sake of 
knowledge is now sincerely repudiated as camou- 
flage. When it is said that man does not tive 
by bread alone, no spiritual idea is necessarily: 
intended to be conveyed; for a man can live by 
cake also, if he is shrewd enough. When the 
King of France said, “if they have no bread 
why don't they eat cake?" he probably had this 
idea of the life-supporting value of eake in his 
mind. 

Another implication of the curse of Adam is 
that the perspiration caused by the exertion to 
produce food should be still present when it is 
Caten, that is to say, that man shall consume 
immediately what he produces, which has for its 
corollary that he shall save nothing. ‘The habit 
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of saving and of creating capital, it will appear, 
has been the most potent factor, first, in disturb- 
ing the ratio between the bread consumed and 
the sweat exuded, and then in completely 
divorcing the pleasure of consumption from the 
pain of production, and lastly in creating a 
hereditary class of parasites. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned here as a relevant 
fact that the prayer, “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” standing in the face of the curse of 
Adam, by persons who have accumulated enough 
wealth for themselves and their progeny sounds 
like a piece of unredeemed irreverence. This 
prayer was probably intended for the time, 
subsequent to the establishment of the kingdom 
of God on Earth. But that kingdom was not 
established by Christ in his first advent, and the 
second advent is stilt waited far. The prayer 
virtually asks God to withdraw the Curse of 
Adam, and cleverly reminds Him that it has 
failed and is therefore unworthy of being retained 
in the Bible. But probably Christ meant the 
prayer not for the rich, but for the poor, who 
sweated for finding food for others while they 
themsslves starved Uttered by them the prayer 
contains a request for retributive justice without 
any vindictive implications. ‘The labourers of 
the present day however do not appeal to God 
for help, but assert themselves in strikes and in 
other ways, and compel their parasitic oppressors 
to part with a fraction of their profits to be 
converted into wages, ‘The iron law of wages 
has made the law of profits soft and plastic by 
its heated blows. But after all the conflict 
between capital and labour is a conflict for 
dinner, and has no high spiritual inspiration 
behind i 








Evasion of the Curse of Adam, 


A very important implication of the curse of 
Adam is that it has no application to the pre- 
cultural stages of life; for bread is made of 
wheat, and wheat is produced by agriculture. 
An astute rich man living in the West in modern 
times might perhaps, lawyer-like cleverly argue 
that he is not, except in a small measure, subject 
to the curse, because though society has 
advanced to the industrial, often having stccess- 
fully passed through the agricultural, stage of 
human life, bread forms only an insignificant 
part of his food, most of which belongs to the 
Pastoral and hunting stages of progress. 

‘The change from the pastoral to the agri 
cultural mode of life is accompanied by a 
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corresponding change in the character of food ; 
surely our ancestors did not sweat in the fields 
for mere esthetic gratification. Tt is not 
known that in any civilization in the past the 
food of pastoral life has been entirely supplanted 
by that of agricultural life, but the tendency’ 
has always been towards that consummation. 
Instead of eating the flesh of the cow man has 
resorted to milk and its products, possibly out 
of growing reverence for life, But with the 
progress of western civilization animal food is 
growingly reasserting itself, and the con- 
sumption of wheat in all its variety of forms 
is gradually dwindling among the richer, that 
is to say, among the more advanced sections of 
society, "Wheat forms a mere supplement in the 
good things of life with which the rich man's 
table is loaded. Poor people sweat in the field 
and tive mainly on bread. ‘They do not draw: 
for their food upon the slaughter houses 
of Chicago ; and as to Smithfield, it is all but 
inaccessible to them. Tn India the consumption 
of animal food is nominal. It is almost, absent 
among the higher castes of Hindus; and the 
Mussalmans, inspite of the reported cases. of 
fighting with the Hindus on festivel occasions, 
do not consume much cow's flesh, Cow 
shughter in India is chiefly intended for the 
Christian ruling classes, who keep the memory 
of their home traditions green. Trreverence for 
life is characteristic of western civilization with 
all its implications of lack of genuine sympathy 
and compunction, and the historian has no 
jculty in perceiving that this irreverence is 
the prime factor in the progress of that civilisa- 
tion. Tt has rendered exploitation easy, and bas 
kept the ape and tiger quality in man in sound 
and efficient condition, Tt bas enabled tim to: 
evade the Curse of Adam more effectively than 
the highest achievements of science. 

Evasion of the curse is possible in two ways, 
namely, (1) by the power of science designed to 
enable man to produce much with little labour, 
and (2) by the power of systematically con- 
suming what others produce. ‘The first power 

intellectual and the second moral. ‘The two’ 
powers are mutually helpful in western civilize. 
tion, ‘They are so blended in actual operation 
that they look like a single undivided and 
indivisible faculty. ‘There is a third method of 
evading the curse, which proved partially 
successful in India in the past, but which under 
the pressure of foreign culture is being 
increasingly abandoned. ‘To avoid the pain of 
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sweating Indian sages suggested, from a high 
spiritual point of view, abstention from the 
pleasure of eating bread. Of course no man can 
live without eating food for any length of time. 
At the same time excessive eating, which implies 
excessive sweating is now scientifically regarded 
as injurious to life. ‘The minimum quantity of 
food required for maintaining health, if it could 
be found, would be the most important dis- 
covery in hygiene and most beneficial to 
mankind, But it will be a long time before 
that discovery can be made, Besides a general 
formula will perhaps be futile, And so long as 
that discovery is not made the struggle between 
work and wages will go on and every man will 
try to work less and to consume more. 

‘The history of the evasion of the Curse of 
Adam is virtually the history of exploitation, 
Exploitation is of two kinds, viz, Exploitation 
of Nature and Exploitation of Neighbour. The 
Exploitation of Nature is primarily intellectual 
in character and seems to be morally colourless. 
In truth, however, this exploitation is open to 
criticism from two poins of view. In the 
first place exploitation of Nature on a large 
scale is impossible without exploitation of 
Neighbours of the present generation. In the 
second place it cannot be carried on indefinitely 
without injuring future generations, who will 
find the earth either completely exhausted or so 
drained that the proportion pf wage to work 
will perceptibly decrease. After the great war 
the miners complained that the ores were too 
‘cep to permit the old unit of labour to bring to 
the surface the old unit of raw material, ‘The 
exploitable volume of the earth's crust is limited. 
Tts depth cannpt exceed five miles, and probably 
it does not exceed one mile. ‘The deeper the 
exploiter goes the more dificult he finds his 
work, and the sweating is out of proportion to 
the bread obtained, However this kind of 
exploitation, thorgl morally objectionable is 
by no means very reprehensible, for it may be 
argued that science will possibly open ways of 
utilizing natural resources without much addi- 
tional cost in labour. But the burden of proving 
that science admits of indefinite progress lies on 
the exploiters of the present generation, and so 
long as they depend upon mere chance or 
possibility they cannot claim the right of 
indefinite exploitation, against the interests of 
persons yet unborn and therefore unable to 
assert themselves openly. Tt is generally 
affirmed that western civilization is accumulating 


























wealth, instead of spending it lavishly, because 
of its solicitude for the interests of future 
generations. ‘There can be no doubt that it is 
accumulating wealth, which may be available to 
future generations, but it can not be asserted that 
the interests of the future generations openly or 
directly enter into the consciousness of the final 
cause of the accumulation, Professor Keynes 
seems to regard the accumulative instinct as the 
result of a deep-seated superstition or illusion. 
He say: 
‘The capitalist classes were allowed to call 
the best part of the cake (accumulated wealth) 
theirs and were theoretically forced to consume 
it, on the tacit underlying condition that they 
consumed very little of it in practice. ‘The duty 
of saving became nine-tenths of virtue and the 
growth of the cake the object of true religion. 
‘There grew round the non-consumption of the 
cake all those instincts of puritanism which in 
other ages has withdrawn itself from the world 
and has neglected the arts of production as well 
as those of enjoyment, And so the cake 
increased ; but to what end was not clearly con- 
templated. Individuals would be exhorted not 
so much to abstain as to defer, and to cultivate 
the pleasures of security and anticipation,” 
‘Thus it will appear that excessive exploita- 
tion pf nature is not morally defensible, though 
its reprehensibleness is not easily detected and 
constitutes a delicate problem in casuistey, It 
is remarkable that the principle of optimism 
being the cult of western civilization any. thing 
calculated to give rise to pessimistic prognostica- 
tion should be avoided. Pessi of a cultured 
type are, however, already springing up by 
hundreds, Should the spirit of unbelief in the 
ciple of optimism, to say nothing of the 
it of pessimism, come to dominate the heart 
of the majority of the cultured people, the 
bottom of western civilization will be knocked 
out of it like the spangled head of the snake, 
which in the mind of the uncultivated Hinds 
supports the earth in the void of infinite space. 
‘The principle of optimism is that though men 
do come and men do go society lives for ever, 
and progressively. Its ideal, as a cult, is that 
socicty is approaching to a state of perfection 
when Wage will bear no proportion to work, and 
all men will eat bread and also cake without 
sweating; when the law of conservation of 
energy will be completely relaxed in favour of 
man, Excessive exploitation of nature on the 
other hand will make that law run in the 
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opposite direction and make man’s life 
extremely miserable. It invites, in short, the 
destruction of western civilization, and is there- 
fore open to moral animadversion, The history 
ot this type of exploitation is quite modern and 
does not extend beyond one hundred and fifty 
years. But within this short period it has per- 
formed stupendous Harikari in the bowels of 
the earth, and has rendered the comforts and 
conveniences of life more costly than before. 
No doubt the great war is largely responsible for 
this, but great wars are inseparable accidents of 
western civilization, and can no more be 
climinated from it than hydrogen can be 
eliminated from water, 

‘As to exploitation of neighbour the theory is 
‘quite sound while men believe in its necessity and 
righteousness, It becomes shaky and unstable 
when the belief begins to oscillate, ‘The fight 
between cosmic necessity and sentimental 
morality obstructs human progress, upward as 
well ax downward, by its indecisive results 
The history of western civilization exhibits 
periods of decisive victories gained by cosmic 
necessity, and it is by the results of these 
victories that western civilization stands erect, 
though the victories themselves are condemned 
by historians as inhuman. It is like denouncing 
robbery which fattens on stolen property, 
that is, property stolen by ancestors, near or 
romote, better if remote, 

Midway between the two kinds of exploita- 
tion mentioned above lies the exploitation of 
animal energy. God gave man “dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and 
over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
carth”, This dominion did not explicitly extend 
to the privilege of eating the flesh of the animals. 
Herbs and fruits were his meat in paradise, and 
when expelled from it man at once took to the 
habit of cating mutton, beef and bread, We 
afterwards learnt to use cattle as carriers and 
drawers, He was privileged to so use them. ‘The 
cattle drew his plough and carried his crops 
home and to the market, and when wheels were 
discovered the exploitation of cattle as drawers 
‘was much enlarged. Cruelty to animals was 
Jargely practised. But the term had a limited 
signification. Merely making the animals work 
against their will was not cruelty, for this was 
covered by the term ‘dominion’. Cruelty meant 
only such torture as was practised for its own 
sake, and not for the purpose of exploitatton. 
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Slaughter of cattle is not an offence, but the 
causing of unnecessary pain in the process is 
sinful, ‘The exploitation of cattle, except for 
purposes of cating their flesh, is being substitut- 
ed by the exploitation of inanimate nature and 
ploughs and vehicles are now drawn by steam 
and electricity. This substitution is not the 
result of kindness and compunction, but is due 
to the fact that the exploitation of animal energy 
is less efficient and more costly. There is likeness 
between this substitution and that of free labour 
for slave labour. ‘The abolition of slavery has no 
moral significance, All its value lies in the sphere 
of economics, ‘The credit for the abolition 
belongs not to the advancing morality of man, 
but to his intellectuality. ‘The partial abolition 
ot the exploitation of animal energy does not 
proclaim the triumph of Christian morality, but 
of the science of civilization. 

‘The slaughter of cattle goes on increasing 
with the progress of western civilization, ‘Ter 
thousand heads are killed every day at Chicago, 
and the flesh distributed over the world in tin 
cans and Chicago is one of many slaughtering 
places. Tn India there was a king who killed 
aso heads daily for the use of his guests. But 
Chicago caters for the entire world, for countless 
paying guests, 

A refined form of exploitation is practised in 
the shape of milching. ‘The milk is transformed 
in numerous ways for final consumption. Curd, 
utter, cheese, ghee, chhana, ghol, ete. are some 
of the names of the forms’ in which milk is 
consumed. ‘The calf is given enough to live 




















upon. It is sometimes killed to supply meat, 
while the milking is carried on by painful 
Processes, 


‘Towns which consume most milk and meat 
keep an organization for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals; and much cruelty is practised in the 
name of prevention of cruelty. Mysterious are 
the ways of civilization. Nothing is done in a 
straight-forward way. Complicity and camou- 
flage add relish to civilization. 

The cuirse, as it stands recorded in the Book 
of Genesis, and as interpreted above, condemns. 
all men and women and their children and 
children’s children to sweating toil on penalty 
of death to the end of time. ‘This curse stands 
asa divinely ordained law, or as a law of Nature, 
‘as we now designate such ordinances in science. 
‘The laws cf Nature are ordinarily supposed to be 
perpetual and inexorable. But scientific men 
who are also philosophers do not consider it 
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impossible that they are subject to' modification 
or termination, though practically and for all 
human purposes they are immutable, Tt cannot 
be said that the curse, once passed, limited 
the power of God to change it or to put an end 
to its further operation. God afterwards promised 
that he would send his son to put an end to it 
after man had been disciplined enough to receive 
the boon. God also in his infinite wisdom 
endowed man with freedom of choice subject of 
course to limitations specifically imposed by 
Him. It was open to man to try to eat bread 
without sweat in his face, and his success 
depended on the condition that he would respect 
the commandments, and one of these command- 
ments was that every man should love his 
neighbour as himself, Any act or behaviour 
showing that he loved himself more than his 
neighbour world eventually defeat his en- 
deavour, whatever success he might attain 
temporarily ‘The evasion of the curse during 
the last five thousand years has been effected by 
a more or less violent disobedience of the above 
commandment. ‘This disobedience has been 
most pronounced and emphatic during the last 
four hundred years, that is to say, since the in- 
auyguration of what is known as—western civili- 
zation, and among people who rhetorically call 
themselves Christians, or devoted followers of 
the son of God to make the disobedience shine 
more brightly in the blazing success of their 
evasive operations. But their success has lasted 
for some generations, and most of them believe 
that it will not only last for ever, but will show 
increasing brightness. There are perceptible, 
however, quickly growing signs that the 
success will terminate in disastrous failure, 

A small difference of brain and brawn gave 
‘one brother an advantage over another which he 
Utilized for the purpose of evading the Curse of 
Adam. The second sweated for the first. As 
this spread over a large area, public opinion 
became reconciled to it, and what was an in- 
fringement of the moral order came to be 
regarded as an instance of the natural order. 
Small natural differences were exaggerated and 
Perpetuated by art, Natural superiority was 
reinforced by conventional superiority, and the 
divergence between the superior and the inferior 
grew in mass and strength till the suverio- 
became slaves. Slowly the very psychology of 
the society changed so as to tum mere 
acquiescence into acceptance, and acceptance 
into com ‘The difference was perpetuated 
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by the conventional Iaw of inheritance and 
succession confused with the natural law of 
heredity. ‘The conventional difference was at 
first proportionately larger than the natural 
difference, and in course of time intensified the 
latter. Natural difference was cither accidental 
and ephemeral or fixed for life. It might be 
caused by fortuitons incident or by remediable 
disease. To take advantage of such difference 
was not only cruel but cowardly. ‘The machine 
of convention grinded slowly and surely, and 
once declared inferior, a man had very great 
difficulty in washing out the stigma. In some 
societies it became indelible. 

Fortuitous, temporary differences between 
race and race, between nation and nation often 
ead to marvellous results. Victory in war is a 
matter of luck; but a decisive victory once gained 
makes one nation stave for another for a long 
time, if not for ever. In a moment of weakness 
in the Indian nation the British found an 
advantage which has given them an Empire,— 
an illimitable ficld for exploitation and adminis- 
tration, —which has been utilized to widen the 
divergence so as to make the weak still weaker, 
and the strong still stronger. Compare the 
position of England under James I. and of India 
under Jehangir, and compare the position of the 
two countries in the present year of grace 1924, 

id the power of accidents on national condition 
will be at once obvious. India now sweats and 
starves, while she produces bread and cake,— 
bread buttered on both sides and cake filled with 
apples—for the enjoyment of Englishmen. She 
has been given a corresponding psychology to 
keep her contented, peacefully and complacently 
living on crumbs thrown from the exploiters’ 
table. 

Germany is now slaving to pay reparations to 
England and France, though she was admittedly 
considered superior for half a century. Empires 
have risen and fallen; Nations have eaten bread 
in the sweat of other nations’ faces, and the 
history of the evasion of the Curse of Adam 
constitutes the most interesting branch in the 
history of mankind, At present the majority of 
mankind eat bread in the sweat of their faces, 
and only a small minority cat it unsoaked in salt 
water. Every nation suffers sweating, and 
national progress bears an inverse ratio to the 
quantity of sweat exuded from the bodies of 
men. The object of civilization scems to be to 
defeat the curse or law of God. But the success 
of civilization so far has not been considerable. 
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The revolt of the minority of mankind against 
the curse of Adam would have been futile but for 
the curse of Eve, which in the first place made 
woman a dependant of man, and in the second, 
filled the world with more men than there was 
bread. ‘The curse of Cain helped the minority 
by making the majority mere vagabonds and 
fugitives on carth. They were like the Jews of 
the middle ages who, scattered over Europe, 
accumulated wealth for the benefit of the rich 
among the settled population, ‘The several 
curses united to produce the same result, God’s 
curse is another name for the Devil's blessing. 
‘The supreme being has two sides, The Devil 
represents the dark side, and what is ordinarily 
known as God is the bright side of that Being. 
‘Phe anthropomorphic God ean never be identifi- 
ed with the absolute. Mankind became divided 
into exploiters and exploited. The exploited 
bore the curses, and the exploiters remained as 
near to paradise as Adam and Eve before the fall, 
with the important difference that they have the 
tree of knowledge in their possession, and can 
cat its fruits without further molestation, Indeed 
they have been cating it for a long time in the 
past, and are expecting to eat it for a long time 
in the future, though Bolshevism is threatening 
them. 

‘he history of pre-social life is not accurately 
Known to man. He has discovered no reliable 
record of any kind, in stone or bone, to enlighten 
him on the subject under discussion. Shortly 
after the expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
paradise the entire population, albeit infinitesimal 
in number was reduced to hard labour. We 
know Cain became a cultivator, while Abel lived 
a pastoral life. Spencer thinks they were chiefs 
of agricultural and pastoral communi 
respectively. Abel was not cursed like Cain, 
He lived in the favour of God, and as he did not 
eat bread, he had no sweat dripping from his 
face. But how long his offsprings continued to 
live the pastoral life is not known, His family 
tave either disappeared or changed their mode 
of living. 

‘At the present moment out of seventeen 
hundred million people about sixteen hundred 
million toil anid moil for their daily bread under 
precarious conditions which compel them, ac- 
cording to Christian doctrines, daily to look for 
the mercy of God, and to appeal to Him every 
morning with the object of inducing Him not to 
withhold from them the daily ration soaked in 
salt water. For this alone can be the meaning 











of the daily prayer, “Give us this day 
our daily bread,” ‘The other hundred million 
souls having secured enough bread coated with 
butter, with cake added unto it, have gradually 
ceased to say their morning prayer as an unprofit- 
able waste of time and thought, 

During the last hundred and fifty years the 
total population of the world inspite of wars, and 
massacres, famines and pestilences, cyclones and 
earthquakes, cannibalism and infanticide, to say 
nothing of less impressive forms of death, has 
increased five fold, i.e. from about three hundred 
million to seventeen hundred million, This 
increase is enormous, having regard to the fact 
that what man had failed to accomplish in a 
hundred thousand years be has accomplished in 
one hundred and fifty. This is the period 
covered by the mechanical and industrial revolu- 
tion. ‘The supply of subsistence also has no 
doubt increased, But it is inconceivable that it 
has increased in the same ratio as the population, 
for though much virgin soil has been brought 
under cultivation, at the same time that the 
methods of cultivation have improved, yet it is 
hard to believe that the total quantity of food 
crops has kept pace with the geometrically 
increasing population, specially in those parts of 
the world where the population has been dense 
for many hundred years. ‘The most advanced 
countries in the old world now live upon food 
largely imported from the new world, England 
is unable to produce more than a fourth part of 
the food grains consumed by her people. If the 
above rate of progress of population be maintain- 
ed during the next hundred and fifty years the 
total population of the world will be more than a 
billion by the end of the twenty second century. 
Further progress will make the world aver 
crowded in the sense that the average individual 
will not have more than twelve square feet of 
ground, the area required for his burial. ‘The 
density of population threatens in the near 
future to exceed the final limit fixed by the laws 
of economics and of hygiene. We are thus 
passing through an interesting period in human 
history to its final crisis. This crisis is not likely 
to be put off by schemes of disarmament and 
compulsory cessation of war. Some scheme of 
worlil-wide importance must be found to arrest 
the surging tide of growing population, or Nature 
will be constrained to exercise unutterably 
monstrous eruclties to prevent the world from 
bursting, or sunning into utter Chaos,—cruclties 
compared with which Japanese earthquakes, 














Bengal cyclones, Madras famines or Chinese 
floods will look like child’s play. Man expected 
some final solution of the crucial problem from 
the great world war. That war seems to have 
been designed by providence to serve the same 
purpose as the advent of John the Baptist was 
designed in connection with the redemptive 
scheme designated as Christianity, ‘That war 
has terminated for the time being but the heat 
generated has not been dissipated into infinite 
space, but has sunk beneath the surface in the 
heart of man transfigured from the Kinetic to 
the potential form of energy. Either man must 
reduce population, or Nature will reduce it for 
him. ‘Man may do the work silently, but Nature 
will do it tumultuously and spectacularly. ‘The 
dismal devil finds more pleasure in torture than 
in slaughter. 

The problem of population has- become 
insistent for a definite solution, The glare of 
the dismal devil has developed an unprecedented 
degree of ferocity and terrific monstrosity by, 
his catastrophic fascination, producing pheno- 
menal stupefaction in the most advanced races of 
mankind. These races, under the generic name 
of the ‘white man’ have suddenly developed a 
tremendous reproductive energy aided by a 
stupendous productive ingenuity, nourished as 
much by the exploitation of nature as by that of 
neighbour. ‘The whiteman is now ubiquitous. 
He is found in the tropics and the poles, and has 
permanently occupied nearly the whole of the 
temperate zone on both sides of the equator. He 
circumnavigates the world with a thermometer 
in his hand, and wherever te finds the thermal 
readings favourable the squats and settles, be it 
in the heights of the Himalayas ot in the depths 
of Columbian forests, Elsewhere he does not 
settle, but visits and exploits from an outpost, 
which he uses as a base of operation. ‘The 
Himalayas form the outpost for the exploitation 
of Tndia. 

As to the problem of population among the 
black, brown and yellow races he follows a 
double policy. In the temperate halts where 
he settles he exterminates the original popula- 
tion, after calling them the aboriginal people. 
In the hotter regions he encourages the abori- 
gines to multiply themselves—where he extermi- 
nates he fills the land with a rapidly growing 
white population. ‘Thus the total population of 
the world grows with tremendous rapidity. 
The double policy is designed to facilitate ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of the world. 
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Its effect is to exhaust those resources more 
quickly than nature intended, and to bring on 
the end with catastrophic quickness. ‘That end 
will come much earlier than the complete 
exhaustion of the resources. It will certainly 
not wait for the cooling of the sun. The 
dismal devil is preparing the world for a 
spectacular destructive demonstration transcend- 
ing the power of the most comprehensive 
imagination to anticipate and compass. The 
devil has his own ways of dealing with popula- 
tion. ‘The Malthusian law docs not imply that 
the ratio between population and subsistence is 
constant, Sometimes a large population is 
maintained on small rations, it may be on 
reduced health. But the problem is obscured 
by the subjective clement in the quantity of 
food required for healthy life. At all events 
the balance between food supply and population 
may remain disturbed for a long time, after 
which a sudden disaster comes unawares and 
causes havoc on a shocking scale, 

For the purpose of effectively evading the 
curse of Adam man has divided himself into 
three primary selves, viz., the personal self, the 
group self and the human self. ‘The first self 
takes care of his personal interests, the second 
those of the group to which he belongs or 
attaches himself by choice, and the third takes 
care of the interests of humanity as a whole. 
The three selves have three different standards 
of Ethics or Moral life, and they assert them- 
selves sometimes severally and sometimes jointly 
and confusedly. Occasionally one of the selves, 
cither by the power of impulse or by the strong 
urge of reason, triumphs over the other two and 
controls the activities of the personal organism. 
As a rule in the routine course of life the per- 
sonal self stands supreme, and the interests of 
the other two selves are taken into account only 
so far as they are conducive to the interests of 
the personal self. On rare occasions the group 
self dictates to the other two selves, and calls 
on them to make sacrifices great or small, This 
is specially observed in time of war, when men 
rush to the front regardless of discomforts and 
risks, The third self is the weakest in the 
organism of selves, so far as the past history of 
man discloses their relative strength. Tdealists 
hope that in the remote future this self will 
reign stipreme in peace and perpetuity, the other 
two selves surrendering themselves to its 
dictates, But if the past is the prophet of the 
future in any sense the optimism of Idealism 
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seems to be wnsubstantial. The different races 
are knowing one another more intimately than 
before, but instead of loving, the more they 
Know the more they hate. One race hugs 
another with the love of Dhrifarastra who 
reduced Bhima’s iron image to mere pulp. 

"Phe group self is subdivided chiefly into the 
family self, the class or communal self, the 
national self and the racial self. ‘These are 
other forms of group self already in existence 
and more may be invented hereafter for the 
purpose of evading god’s curse respecting the 
relation between cost and compensation in self 
and. race conservation, 

Every man is consciously or subconsciously 
trying to impose upon others his share of the 
sweat that the curse of Adam demands. Every 
group of men is trying to impose upon other 
groups the sweat required of it, Among the 
groups the nation is the most powerful and 
widespread. Every nation tries to exploit other 
nations, directly by force, or diplomatically by 
fraud, Exploitation meats that the exploited 
nation should place its services at the disposal 
of the exploiting nation without demanding 
adequate remuneration. Force and fraud are 
both at the back of exploitation. Sometimes 
force and sometimes fraud plays the supreme 
part, but asa rule they play together. After all 
force and fraud are not stich monstrosities as 
‘we suppose them to be. They have made the 
world what it is. They have civilized it. It is 
inconsistent to denounce them and at the same 
ime to praise civilization, particularly the 
Western variety of it, Some people think they 
can retain civilization as an accomplished fact, 
and send the means by which it has been 
attained to the gallows, as if they were like a 
ladder which might be kicked down when the 
roof had been reached. 

‘A group of men instead of making the 
interest of humanity the guiding principle of 
conduct follow the shorter and smoother tine 
suggested by the interest of the group to which 
they belong ; and it is to be noted that the group 
interest is wider and nobler than the interest of 
the individual ; and that one group succeeds in 
exploiting another in proportion as its-members 
subordinate the personal self to the group self. 
This subordination sometimes extends to 
conscious annihilation, as an extremely probable 
fact, of the personal self. ‘The reward of the 
hero lies in posthumous applause. Whether 
imperative impulse or calculating reason forms 
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the real urge of the suicidal jump, the hero is 
esteemed all over the world for the bare fact 
that the group self has subordinated his person 
al self. Sometimes it is even suspected that the 
human self of the hero has for the moment 
triumphed over his personal self, and when this 
genuinely occurs the hero really deserves the 
highest praise. In him for the time being 
the lower selves have sacrificed themselves at 
the altar of the highest ; true love has displaced 
hatred of neighbour ; the love of God has dis- 
placed the love of life; reality bas annihilated 
illusion. 

Some péople think the group self is higher 
than the personal self and that to reach the 
human self the personal self must part through 
it. The human self is perhaps not an aggrega- 
tion of personal selves or of group selves and 
neither philanthropy nor federalism can truly 
make man human, 

Exploitation has made such a big jump 
during the last century and a half that we are 
apt to suppore that it is an invention of Modern 
times, and especially of Western civilization. 
‘The truth is that exploitation had its origin in. 
the desire to eat bread without sweat in the 
face, in the desire to evade the curse of Adam. 
It has received statutory sanction from the 
original compact by which society was formed, 
and it has ever since been developing with a 
growing rate of progress until now its intensive 
ness as well ag its extensiveness has nearly 
reached the climax. ‘This double progress is 
due not merely to the growing debauchment of 
the moral sentiment, but to a greater extent to 
the development of the inventive genius of matt. 
‘The glamour of intellectuality obscures the 
black spots of restless morality quivering behind 
it, The power of applied science backed by the 
subtleties of a meandering morality, which 
challenges criticism by its dimensionless mass- 
iveness, while its perfection of continuity has 
raised Western civilization to the top of the 
world, which is ceaselessly scheming to evade 
God’s curse, ñe., to defeat his law. 

Tn the midst of conflict of opinion as to the 
circumstances in which society was formed, and 
as to the exact nature of the object aimed at, 
viz., as to whether it was mere preservation or 
amelioration of hitman condition, one fact stands 
out conspicuously, viz., that some individuals 
obtained the privilege of commanding while the 
duty of the rest was to obey them tmquestion- 
ingly, subject to certain undefined limits. 
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Power was organized and concentrated in a 
definite group while the duty of submission was 
paid by or exacted from scattered masses 
severally, i.e., from each individual separately 
Tax was gathered from every man and put into 
a common purse, commanded by onè man or 
a small group of men, There was thus esta- 
blished the Empire of the minority over the 
majority, which was gradually transformed into 
a parasitic oligarchy. The new arrangement 
did not excite revolt so long as it did not 
violently interfere with the common liberties of 
every day life, and proved successful wherever 
the rulers were moderate in their demands on 
the patience and tolerance of the people. In 
course of time the psychology of submission, 

irted by acquiescence, was consolidated and 
stabilized into custom. Custom again was 
slowly changed until the moral sentiment of the 
people was sufficiently transformed to convert 
the consciousness of wrong from a sense of 
toleration to that of open approbation. Free 
criticism of the ruling class was condemned by 
public opinion, and combination for any dis- 
loyal purpose was prevented by law, which 
received the sanctity of divine commandment 
from State propaganda. ‘Thus the difference 
between the ruler and ruled, the powerful and 
the weak, the superior and the inferior, grew in 
width and depth increasingly facilitating ex- 
ploitation, which was ramified in diverse direc- 
tions, Free barter of service or commodity 
made room for contract executed on the part 
of the weak with the sword of hunger hanging 
‘over them, and the result was that pinched by 
the necessity of immediate relief they feared to 
press for terms without which their future 
would become worse, and their faces suffused 
with a thicker layer of perspiration, while 
sitting with their wives and children down to 
dinner. ‘The weak became weaker, and the 
strong grew stronger until the relationship of 
Master and Slave was established between them. 
‘This was the lowest depth to which exploitation 
could morally descend. Exploitation next took 
a backward turn because there was no lower 
depth to descend to ; and after a thousand years 
it was also discovered that slavery did not 
symbolise an economically profitable form of 
exploitation. The natural result was that 
slavery was raised to serfdom, and in course of 
time serfdom was transformed into villienage, 
A further advance found the villiens turned into 














yeomen, and yeomen became middle class 
gentlemen, leaving a large residue of landless 
labourers to carry on the menial part of the 
productive work for the upkeep of society. The 
descendants pf these landless labourers form the 
proletariat of the present day, simultancously 
impoverished and vitalized by’ the mechanical 
revolution of the last years of the Eighteenth 
Century. ‘They were huddled up in factories 
and tenements, where physical conglomeration 
slowly led to political combination, against 
Which the statutory privileges of parasites and 
capitalists proved unavailing after a prolonged 
struggle which lasted for nearly a century. 

‘The backbone of parasitism has been broken 
by: the power of political combination, whose 
utility was suggested by the power of economic 
combination invented by the capitalists for their 
own benefits, illustrating the conflict between 
immediate and remote good as the guide of 
activity. Irrigation which brings prosperity is 
ultimately followed by Malaria which causes 
depopulation. Imperialism is followed by re- 
barbarisation. Ascent and descent follow the 
course of the trajectory. Life is a Sisyphean 
struggle. ‘Trade-nionism, the symbol of cot- 
bination, has been instrumental in teaching the 
proletariat the value of temporary sacrifice 
reaped in permanent benefit, which the Christian 
priesthood had failed to impress upon mankind 
by their teachings extending over two thousand 
years. ‘The benefit has now been dazzlingly 
visualized by the fact that in half of Europe 
the representatives of the proletariat hold the 
reins of government in their hands, while in the 
other half they have a distinctly audible voice 
in the framing of the ideals of governance, and 
in formulating the methods for their attainment. 

‘The creation of a third class between the 
commanding and the obeying sections has given 
a character of complexity to the process of 
exploitation. This third class combined the 
traits of the exploiting and the exploited classes. 
Tt is a hermaphrodite class that largely blurred 
the conceptual distinction between the two main 
groups of society, while it has made the con- 
dition of the lowest class worse by the multipli- 
cation of new modes of exploitation, and making 
the evasion of the old modes difficult.” Sambo 
and Quimbo, two famous personalities in H. B. 
Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin, belong to this 
third class, which has now ramified into diverse 
sub-elasses, as service-holders, professionals and 
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vocationals. ‘Tey are mulattoes by descent and 
character, ‘They are like bats, birds or beasts 
at convenience. ‘They are liberals in possession 
of the borderland between labour and conser 
vatives. ‘They sometimes keep the balance 
between the two parties, but generally obstruct 


the progress of society towards equality, liberty 
and fraternity. In England at the present 
moment, as a political class, they are in a sad 
plight. 


(to be continued), 


IS INDIA LIGHTLY TAXED? 


By Mr. A. S. VENKATARAMAN 


“India is lightly taxed’? is a facile remark 
oft-repeated and oft-quoted, rapidly gaining 
currency among people, who without caring to 
examine all about it, not only satisfy themselves 
but also sedulously propagandise and win 
neophytes whose zeal becomes proverbial. As 
is often the case, such statements, whose truth it 
is often difficult to probe, are readily believed in 
and acted upon so much so, that after a time, 
truth finds itself overgrown with a thick layer 
of shrubs and thorns that the search after it, 
however assiduous, becomes a lost endeavour. 
Leaving aside the globe-trotter who airs forth 
his views on the Indian political situation and 
India’s economic condition, statesmen whose 
knowledge of Indian affairs, if well used, is sure 
to bring credit, going home, lose that imagina- 
tive sympathy, quite essential for the proper 
understanding of the needs and conditions of an 
alien country. Strachey need not be classed 
among these statesmen but certainly his remarks 
“There is certainly no country in the world 
possessing a civilized government in which the 
public burdens are so light,” cannot withstand 
close scrutiny while the further remark “In 
England taxation supplies 5/6 and in India not 
inuich more than 3 of the public income,” must 
be more fully gone into. 

The Indian government derives its revenue 
irom three different sources such as (1) Property, 
(2) Commercial undertakings, (3) Contributions 
from the people. The first category includes 
the income from lands, forests, railways leased 
out to and managed by companies, while state- 
managed railways, posts, telegraphs, canals, 
monopolies of sale, cte., constitute the com- 

















mercial undertakings of the State, Lastly the 
contributions from the people embrace direct 
and indirect taxes, the first comprising land tax 
Incometax, the second comprising customs 
excise, stamp and registration duties. ‘The 
railways, a decided liability for 50 years at the 
rate of a crore of rupees per year, have become 
since 1904 a valuable asset and just at this time 
the separation of railway from general finance 
has been sanctioned. ‘They come wder two 
categories, as they are managed by the company 
or by the state itself, all of them being owned by. 
the state, The railways under company 
management give a share of their profits, 
People obsessed with a desire for logical division 
and exactitude, are tempted to adopt the 
principle of division by dichotomy in classifying 
revenue into tax revenue (revenue from taxes) 
and non-tax revenue. Non-tax revenue com- 
prises revenue from forests, opium sales, rail- 
ways, irrigation works, post office and telegraph 
and other minor items as departmental receipts 
and fees for services rendered to the public. 
Opium revenue once considerable, is now 
declining owing to the agreement with China 
and may dwindle into a vanishing quantity. 
The steady increase in the income from forests 
depends upon the utilization of forest products 
for industrial purposes. The management of 
public utilities like posts and telegraphs by the 
state has proved immensely useful to the people, 
‘The place of the English income-tax as a single 
tax making a large contribution to the revenues 
of the country, is in India occupied by the Land 
Revenue and the difference is, while the English 
Income-tax is capable of adjustment year after 
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year by being raised in times of stress and 
lowered in times of prosperity, the land revenue 
is subject to a periodical assessment of 30 years 
in arcas other than permanently settled, In 
this latter respect, namely, annual adjustment, 
that which marks an approach to the English 
Tncome-tax is the Indian Salt Tax, which by 
reason of its reaching down even the small 
incomes, easy collection with little change in 
machinery, offers an irresistible temptation to a 
financier confronted with deficits. One may 
‘wonder what is the place of the income-tax in the 
scheme of Indian taxation at present, At pre- 
sent its yield is not promising and a fear is even 
entertained in some quarters, that by reason of 
India being country where agricultural 
economics still holds the field, and by reason of 
‘the comparative slowness of development of 
credit and exchange transactions, the levy of 
income-tax may act as a handicap on India’s 
industrialisation, Whatever it may be, Indians 
may be fed on the assurance that the taxes of 
the future are customs, excise and income-tax, 
while land tax may fast be taken back to the 
antechamber, 

Sol much in general about Indian taxation. 
We shall now consider what after all is the sub- 
stratum of truth in the remark that India is 
Hightly taxed, Putting it aside as an entirely in 
supportable proposition is the better part of gross 
ignorance or wilful misrepresentation. The 
remark, as T consider it, is based on the assump- 
tion that Jand revenue is a rent. Here we need 
not enter into that unedifying and unprofitable 
controversy whether the land revenue is a tax or 
not, For our purposes it may be taken as a tax 
since it is a portion of wealth taken by the 
government inspite of its utter disregard of the 
principles of progression or equality or equity of 
incidence and since it is primarily a tax on agri- 
cultural incomes or wages earned by agricultural 
labourers (as often the cultivators are) though 
properly speaking they should be exempted from 
taxes, just as the artisans, shop-keepers and 
petty merchants are. Well, it is this assumption 
of land revenue being a rent that occasioned the 
remark of the lightness of taxes. Another 
thing too might have provoked the remark. We 
need only run our eyes through the Indian and 
English income-tax figures to detect the dis- 
parity in the rates. The income-tax in indus- 
trial countries, is an important tax capable of 
indefinite expansion and limitation and is a 
reserve of financial power in the hands of 
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financiers and eyes accustomed to revel in high 
income-tax figures, find it difficult to accom- 
modate their vision to Indian figures. We all 
know why the comparison falters. Again the 
remark may be explained away, if not justified. 
“The land tax may be included and yet the 
taxation is lighter than in England,” is the 
objection raised by some. ‘The succeeding part 
of this article attempts an answer, At the 
same time one important point must be noticed 
and assessed at its true value. England is a 
country where industrial economy reigns 
supreme and India is still a country Where agri- 
cultural economy has not ceased to hold her 
sway, and need we add, any comparison between 
the two is out of court! When India becomes 
industrialised the taxes full of promise are 
customs, income-tax and inheritance duties, 
while land revenue which is facile princeps now, 
may go down. 

Apart from the unsuitability of the compari- 
‘son, from the economic point of view, as indi- 
ented, we still proceed on the assumption—the 
temptation being so irresistible—that such a 
comparison may, somehow, be instituted. Here 
we encounter difficulties. ‘There are certain 
postulates of Indian taxation, India’s poverty 
is one of them, Even eminent statesmen and 
financiers subscribe to this proposition, ‘The 
following figures given by Sir Viswesvaray 
his address in the economic conference, are 
eloquent by reason of their silence 
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‘These figures while speaking for themselves 
reveal in lurid colours some millions starving for 
‘want of a meal a day while others have only one, 
the low average wealth and income (234 annas a 
day!) the poorest trade, the lowest expectation 
of life and the highest rate of mortality. No 
wonder that in the face of these figures, the 
standard of living is low, the efficiency of Indian 
labour is poor and the death rate appalling. 
‘The second postulate is that the administra- 
tion is costly. No less an authority than 
Mr. Fisher recognises in his book on "STUDIES 
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Now for purposes of comparison with 
England the following figures for 1917 are 
furnished : 





UsimED KiNepos, INDIAN, 
Population 45 Millions 25ọ Millions 
Eamings £2,250 Millions 000 Millions 
Taxes. 4170 Millions £45 Millions 


In these calculations, non-tax revenue has been 
excluded, while land revenue has been included 
and local rates for England and India haye been 
omitted. If they are added, the rates are 
enhanced by an equal percentage. Without 
them the percentage of taxation on income (i.e. 
the relation between per capita income and 
taxation) is 73 both for England and India and 
what is the inference we have to draw? No 
doubt the per head taxation is smaller in India, 
but certainly not lighter, When we speak of 
Aight or heavy taxes we have always in our minds 
the capacity of the people to bear the burden. 
Let us only turn once more to the figures 
furnished by Sir Visweswaraya and we find 
therein that from every point of view, average 
income or wealth or trade, not to speak of 





other things, India takes an umenviable place 
as compared with the United Kingdom and 
Canada, One principle we have to remember 
is that the smaller the income, the greater the 
sacrifice and the heavier the burden. The 
sacrifice of Rs, 6-8-0 for a man who has an 
income of Rs. 53/- is certainly greater than that 
of Rs, 88/- for a person having an income of 
Rs, 720/-. Another equally important principle 
that must never be lost sight of is that the 
smaller the wealth, the heavier the burden, 
even though the taxation figures are lower. 
‘The average wealth of an Indian is Rs, 180/- 
and that is nothing beside a sum of Rs: 6,000/~. 
A comparison between the two is not even 
approached by the disparity in size between a 
giant and a pigmy ! 

‘To conclude, the remark that India is lightly 
taxed is not warranted by the facts behind the 
figures, even supposing that a compariton 
between Industrial England and agricultural 
India can be instituted, In theory and practice, 
that proposition is untenable and from the point 
of view of economics, the remark is as perverted 
as it is uncalled for from the political point of 
view. 

















THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM OF INDIA, 


WHERE DOES IT LEAD US? 


By DR. BHUPENDRANATH DUTP, M,A., Ph:D. 


‘The radically minded leaders of India being 


dissatisfied with the ‘Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms!’ inaugurated the _non-co-operation 
movement to bring down the Government 


to its knees compelling it to grant “Swaraj.” 
It has been said that Swaraj is their desideratum 
or the ultimate end, they have been fighting 
for, But the meaning of the term Swaraj has 
tien teft undefined, or an ambiguous meaning 
Has bæn put upon it. ‘The people are being 
asked to sacrifice themselves to a vague indefi- 
nite ideal. Therefore it is just pertinent to ask 
the question, “what do they want?” 











~ The country is divided in its. opinion regard- 
ing the ideal. ‘Those who have accepted the 
reforms believe in “Home rule” for India at 
some future date, while the radicals demand it 
immediately, but failing to get it (though pro- 
mised by the Government during the war), they 
have inaugurated the non-co-operation moyement 
with “Swaraj” as its end and have invited the 
co-operation of all classes of society for its reali- 
sation, As a subsidiary help, the agitation 
against the dismemberment of Turkey, otherwise 
known as the “Caliphat’’ movement, has also 
been made an adjunct to the non-co-operation 
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movement, Religious enthusiasm and national 
feelings have persistently been sought to be 
aroused, the emotion of the masses have been 
lashed up in various ways for the same end, and 
as a result heroic sacrifices have been made by 
the people, But these efforts however heroic 
have been checkmated by the Government by 
stern repressive measures, This is the gist of 
the situation in India. 

Presentlay India is in the midst of cross 
currents of different political ids. Different 
social classes and parties are pulling the strings 
from behind and trying to influence public opi- 
nion in their own favour, and fish, out of the 
troubled waters, their individual interests, But if 
an analysis be made of this medley of class—and 
party—interests we may find the following 
salient facs: The failure of the first war of 
independence, miscalled the Sepoy mutiny of 
1857-59, sealed the fate of the Indian feudal 
aristocracy, ‘The power of the feudal princes 
who had so long been the ruling section of the 
Indian Society got a death blow after the dis- 
comfiture of 1857. Then began a new chapter 
in the Histoty of India—the rise of democracy, 
A new social class has come to power in India, 
namely, the Bourgeoisie. The Indian liberal 
Bourgeoisie born of modern education is to-day 
the dominant class in India, Tt is equal in 
power and intelligence to even the British 
Bourgeoisie, which is now ruling the British 
Empire. Tt is also the rival of the British ruling 
class in India and is challenging the British 
supremacy in the land. But not being able t> 
cope alone with it, the radical section of the 
Indian Liberal Bourgeoisie is asking the co- 
operation of the masses which is the third and 
the most important factor in Indian politics. 
‘Phe masses so tong dumb and. traditionally 
oppressed by the upper social classes are raising 
their heads. ‘They are becoming articulate and 
demanding their rights and recognition of their 
claims. As a result, a big mass movement is in 
the process of formation, which is expected to 
play a most important and determinate part in 
future. And upon these masses the vague ideal 
of a Swaraj has been thrust. But what is Swaraj ? 
It is generally said that by Swaraj we are to 
mean national freedom which will place the 
destiny of India in our hands. But that docs 
not enlighten us about the true nature of Swaraj; 
moreover, in the present-day-world-politics the 
word “national” itself is becoming ambiguous 
and the oppressed and exploited classes in the 
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world are challenging the validity of that 
expression. 

Hence a negative hatred of industrialism and 
of everything foreign, together with a vague 
idea of Swaraj cannot be the goal of the Indian 
masses. A ‘national freedom’ does not really 
emancipate the masses. ‘The ultimate salvation 
of the Indian masses can but lie in the social and 
economic freedom. It is a fact that India’s 
misery is not due to foreign domination alone, 
but also to a corrupt and. effete social-polity 
under which it has been labouring for centuries, 
‘Therefore, what we want should be clearly. 
defined. 

Young India speaks in terms of ion’? 
and dreams of national freedom or independence. 
It tries to make a solid front composed of differs 
ent social classes against the common enemy, 
Soin this matter, Young India is still under the 
influence of the political philosophy of the 18th 
century which ended with Joseph Mazzini. In 
our youthful days Joseph Mazzini was our pro- 
phet and his autobiography, our Bible. We 
spoke of ourselves as a “nation” and we dreamt 
of national liberation. from foreign yoke. We 
shut our eyes to the discrepancies. that existed 
n Indian Society. We disregarded or tried to 
deny the cleavages that existed in the Indian 
body-polities in the shape of castes, creeds, 
languages, sects, provincial differences, ete. We 
laid all the faults that existed growing like 
cancers on the body of the Indian social-polity 
at the door of the foreigners, and thought only 
of shipping off the foreigners that we might be 
able to rejuvenate our society. With this ideal 
in view we tried to enlist the sympathies of all 
the social classes. It is true that here and 
there we got the sympathy from a few of the 
upper “fourbundred”, but we failed to lodge 
our ideal amongst the masses. And until the 
non-co-operation movement was inatigurated tht 
masses had never been won over to the popular 
cause, This was the reason why so long the 
cause of freedom never found a universal res- 
ponse. In our days what we few spoke in 
Whispers, is today spoken by the masses in 
public. "To-day the masses are aroused and it 
is they who are the mainstay of the nonoo 
operation movement, which is committed to the: 
policy of non-violence, non-resistance and other 
Passive means, 

It is said that this policy is the only one that 
is left for the Indians to resort to and India being 
a country which has peculiarity in every thing 
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ty History Axp Portes’ that “The British 
administration in India is the costliest in the 
World and a not unnatural mark for Indian 
crities who complain of the heavy financial drain 
which it involves and in particular of the large 
sums devoted to the payment of pensions.” We 
can try and make a case for enhanced salaries 
for people leaving their homes and serving in 
other lands; but at the same time even the 
worst enemy of Indian aspirations will bave to 
admit that the Indian Civil Service is the 
costliest service, The Prime Minister in Eng- 
Jand—though as such he is entitled to no salary, 
as the office is unknown to the constitution— 
gets only £5,000/- only per annum, He is the 
highest oficer and gets the salary of a High 
Court Judge in our country, The Provincial 
Governor is paid twice as much, while the 
Govertior-General’s salary is fourfold. Corres- 
pondingly the officers in the Indian Civil Service, 
not to speak of other Imperial Services, Forests, 
Education, Police, Engineering, Finance, and 
Medicine, ete., are paid, and their prospects are 
likely to be made more princely as a result of 
the Lee Commission labours. ‘The third 
postulate relates to the voice of the people in 
the affairs of the country, Without hesitation 
at must be admitted that a measure of responsible 
government had been granted and that India 
stands to profit by it. Unfortunately however 
the system of Government, wiz., dyarchy, has 
has been found wanting and even responsible 
statesmen have pronounced an unfavourable 
verdict. Tt is perhaps rather hard to speculate— 
it is not our province—what the course 
ts would have taken if there had been 
no Reforms Act. What we notice now is that 
responsible public opinion has declared dyarchy 
to be a failure and is almost unanimously 
insistent on making it go. Expenditure and 
taxation are not subject to effective popular con- 
trol, and no serutiny of the existing scale of 
expenditure so as to bring about economy is 
possible. 

‘With these postulates we shall proceed 
further. Behind the low Indian rates some 
thing is lurking. "Truth is there, ie., the right 
Way of testing the burden of taxation ; for the 
figures may be high and the burden may not be 
heavy while the burden may still be heavy in 
spite of the low taxation figures, as will be seen 
presently. ‘The right principle in arriving at 
the incidence of taxation, is to discover the 
relation between per capita income and per capita 
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taxation. ‘The figure for earnings divided by the 
population yields the per capita taxation. As 
regards the revenue opinions are divided with 
regard to the items that must go in. English 
critics harping on the lightness of taxation 
proceed on the assumption that the land revenue 
is rent. Some Indian economists of repute are 
for deducting the non-tax: revenue while they 
treat the land revenue as a tax. Again there 
are others who while including the commercial 
undertakings, delete opium and forests. Opium 
is fast diminishing by reason of agreement with 
China and it is difficult to find what portion of 
the opium revenue is taxation, secing that in the 
absence of government monopoly the profits of 
cultivators amd merchants are yet to be 
calculated on a sound basis, ‘The forest receipts 
must also be excluded as they are uncertain and 
as they depend for their increase on the utilisa- 
tion of the products for industrial purposes, ‘To 
that extent we will be erring on the safe side, 
Similarly interest, receipts by civil department, 
military receipt "miscellaneous, other public 
works must also be excluded. ‘They all form 
foes or receipts on account of services rendered 
directly, ‘The question whether a particular 
charge heavy or light is beside the point, 
When the above are omitted, the items. that 

















enter into our basis of calculation are land 
revenue, silt, stamp, excise, provincial. rates, 
customs, income-tax, registration, railways, 


post and telegraph, mint and irrigation. The 
total figures are given below for the following: 
years— 


1m o a £$0,821,000 
1913 ++ £55,410,000 
1920 186,832,600 





‘These figures divided by the population give the 
per capita tax in the respective years as shown 
in this table which speaks for itself, 


Incidence of taxation in British India, 
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would evolve a new method of acquiring free- 
dom, possibly some form of bloodless revolution. 
All these are plausible enough. But before we 
strive and sacrifice ourselves to an ideal we must 
first clearly understand what is our ideal. The 
masses cannot be asked to sacrifice themselves 
to a vague and indefinable ideal. It is easy to 
arouse the religious fanaticism in an Oriental 
mob and the so-called “national” spirit, which 
through a psycho-analysis will be found to be 
based on race hatred. But the enthusiasm en- 
dengered by fanaticism on other kinds of 
frenzies, religious or political, will not avail in 
the long run in the twentieth century. Rather 
it will recoil on itself. What now seems to be 
helpful will prove destructive in the end. The 
basis of unity of the people or peoples lies else- 
where, The Economic Interpretation of History 
is at the bottom of every human motive. We 
must never lose sight of that fact. In a country 
Tike India religion cannot be the binding force- 
‘Phe bond of union must be sought elsewhere. 
‘Wherefore before the masses ure asked to sacrifice 
themselves for a Swaraj, one has the right to 
ask the nature of it. A clear ideal together with 
a programme of systematic action must be put 
‘before the masses. 

Present-day India is making heroic efforts for 
the ‘national freedom". But we must know 
clearly what we mean by it, Unfortunately for 
us our leaders have set tip an ideal, of which the 
nature is still unknown; on the contrary a 
spiritual interpretation is now being given to it. 
We are groping in the dark. ‘The methods and 
means have been mixed up with the end and aim 
and we are only led by emotion. It is easy to 
arouse the emotional Panjabi and the nervous 
Bengali and we glory in them when they are 
worked up to frenzy. But their effects are 
momentary. ‘The movement for the freedom of 
India must be put on a more solid and permanent 
basis. 

‘The Indian peoples suffer from a plethora of 
injustice, and Hindu Society is based on 
inequalities. ‘The opression and exploitation of 
the Indian masses have been going on for thou- 
sends of years, Empires and dynasties have 
risen and fallen, hundreds of foreign invasions 
have swept over the land, races after races have 
conquered and settled in the country, religions 
have changed but the condition of the Indian 
masses has remained always the same, Political, 
social, religious oppressions and exploitations 
have been their lot. It bas been their destiny 
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to remain as helots, And these masses are now 
asked to sacrifice themselves at the altar of a 
mysterious god— Swaraj 

Now, what is Swaraj, and intended for 
whom? A Swaraj where the upper social classes 
dominate, cannot have any interest in uplifting 
the masses, However philanthropic and pious 
the upper ten thousand may try to become, the 
cleavage of class interests will remain just the 
same. Benevolence, philanthropy, abolition of 
Untouchability will never clevate the Tndian 
masses. From the time of Buddha down to 
Keshub Chandra Sen, attempts have been made 
to put the Indians on the basis of social equality 
through religion, but to no effect. 

Human society is dynamic, the different 
social classes have different interests and stand 
in opposition to each other. The most powerful 
classes dominate over the weaker ones, There- 
fore, social equality can never bring men on the 
same footing, It is only economic equality that 
can put man on equal social basis, As has 
already been said, economic interest is the great- 
est motive power in society. And we must not 
forget it in the case of India and its present 
struggle for freedom, ‘The history of Indian 
society has not evolved in a way different from 
that of the rest of mankind. ‘The Historic 
Determinist finds the same motive forces in 
Indian history as elsewhere, ‘The history of 
India has also been the history of class strangle, 
and this struggle is still going on, however 
much we may befog it under the name ot 
“Nationalism.” The struggle to-day is between 
the Indian and the ruling British Bourgeoisie. It 
is true that the political cleavage hetween the 
Indian bourgeoisie and the masses is not now 
much perceptible and that they have a common. 
Political goal, viz., political freedom, as long as 
they have a common enemy. But the difference 
in social and economic interests will always 
remain the same, For a day will come when the 
common barrier will be removed and the different 
social classes will stand apart in juxtaposition to 
each other. 








‘The Demos. 


‘To-day the Tndian masses—the Demos—are 
not yet class conscious. Long years of servitude 
have dehumanised them. They have been bereft 
of all rights, Tt will therefore take time to make 
them self-conscious. But the time will come 
when they will be class conscious and demand 
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their rights and their proner position in society 
‘They cannot be kept down for ever. They will 
demand a new order of things. In the Indian 
and especially the Hindu social-polity the “lowly? 
have no place. Indian society is still feudalistic 
and is based on social inequalities, ‘There is a 
huge landless agrarian population, besides the 
“submerged tenth” who have gone down with- 
out redemption. Besides the economic exploita 
tion there is religions exploitation by the priest- 
craft. As a result of all these exploitations and 
social injustice the Indian masses have sunk down 
to the position where they are to-day. Specially 
the case of the Hindu is the most pathetic in the 
whole world. From birth to death the Hindu 
is a slave, rights he has none, but only orders 
to obey. There is no social polity in the world 
which keeps the man sq bound down as entirely 
to hamper his development, as the Hindu social- 
polity. É 

Thus we see that in the Indian body politic 
the masses do no enjoy any right or liberty and 
as it happens everywhere, a handful of men 
forming the upper classes of the society rule the 
others and enjoy all the benefits. Yet in full 
view of these facts these masses are asked to 
sacrifice themselves for what is called “national 
freedom.” ‘This no doubt provides food for 
reflection for the Indian sociological thinkers 
and leaders. Granting of only a concession here 
and a few rights there can never remedy 
the disease which is rotting the whole 
Indian social-polity, A radical change is 
necessary. A new social-polity has to be intro- 
duced in the Indian society. ‘Truth is always 
unpleasant, but it must be said, the solution of 
the Indian problem cannot be found merely by 
getting rid of the foreigners. It may leave the 
administration to the hands of the Indian 
Bourgeoisie but it cannot help the masses to 
attain the maximum development of manhood. 
Hence a new “watch word” should be found for 
the masses, a new world view should be given to 
them. A new ideal must be held up to them by 
which they can realise true manhood. A posi- 
tive and concrete program dealing with the vital 
interests of the masses must be put forward, Tt 
is of no use shutting over eves to the conditions, 
as they exist in Indian society. We must face 
the facts broadly and try our best to find out 
a solution of the problem, ‘The masses are being 
asked to fight the battle of freedom, but what 
benefits are they going to get thereby? They 
are asked to make a solid national front against 
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the enemy, but nothing as yet has been set on 
foot to bring the different classes on the same 
social level. After the struggle for freedom of 
1857, the feudal aristrocats went out of the 
arena, after playing out their role. Next cams 
the Liberal bourgeoisie to play its part. At 
present the third and most important factor, the 
masses—are going to play their role, and the 
future of the movement lies in their hands. Tn 
this matter the same historic process of develop- 
ment is going on in India as has taken place in 
other oppressed countries of the world. Only in 
this following respect India is lagging behind 
the other civilised countries. In India the Third 
Estate is trying to assert itself, while in the other 
civilised lands the Fourth Estate is now trying to 
do the same. Unfortunately the Indians living, 
as they do, within the narrow limits of their 
‘own country appear to be amazingly ignorant 
of the outside world. ‘The political, social and 
economic conditions as they exist in other parts 
of the world find no place in the Indian mind. 
‘The isolation of India from the outside world 
had been a curse to her in the past and it is 
continuing the same even to-day. ‘The leaders 
of the Indian masses have built a Chinese Wall 
around the country, and lead by preaching emo- 
tional hatred against everything English. But 
the world’s prosperity is built on mutual aid and 
co-operation. ‘The educated Indian mind. fed 
with the Spencerian doctrine can not see the 
truth in the principle of co-operation. India 
is a part of the world and as it contains one-fifth 
of the population of the world she cam never 
remain aloof. ‘The various world problems must 
find echoes in the Indian mind, and the move- 
ment of the Indian masses must be a part of the 
world movement, otherwise, their salvation will 
not be easy of access, India must take part in 
the working out of the world problems and 
contribute her quota to it, 

Tt is said that no foreign people will help 
India in her struggle. ‘Truc it is that no foreign 
people or political party: will actually come to 
free the Indian people from their sufferings. 
But the world’s sympathy and with it the recog- 
nition of India’s claims are not to be trifled with, 
So, in order to establish relations with the outside 
world the Indian public must have a new 
program of work before them and must rise to 
the new demand. India must organise her own 
forces within her own borders and at the same 
time collaborate with the outside world. 

On this account the Indian mass movement 
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should be put along the same line with the world 
mass movement, India is a world problem ; and 
as the key to the world situation lies in India, 
the suffering working masses of the world are 
looking towards India with high hope. For this 
reason the movement in India for independence 
must be looked at from a different angle of 
vision. The Indjan question is not merely one 
of forcign or indigenous rule, but is a question 
of exploitation of one-fifth of the humanity: by a 
handful of exploiters. It is the exploitation of 
the Indian masses that is mainly keeping the 
British bourgeoisie in power, and it is again the 
strength generating ottt of this exploitation that 
enables the British Bourgeoisie to dominate the 
world. Hence it is that the world-suffering 
humanity are looking towards India with high 
hopes for a solution of their own problem. 
India contains a vast impoverished popula- 
tion, therefore, labour is cheap. ‘The 
capitalist class of the world will always find there 
‘a huge industrial reserve army at their command, 
‘Wherefore nothing will prevent India from pass- 
ing through a high capitalistic period and an 
exploitation of her resources, A negative hatred 
Against modern Industrialism and the introdu 
tion of Charka can not prevent it. ‘The inevit- 
able laws of economics must find its fulfilment in 
the Indian history. For, how can the enslave- 
ment and the! exploitation of one-fifth of 
humanity alter, parri passw, the conditions of 
the toiling masses of the world? Nay, rather 
it will crush them. Hence the workers and the 
exploited population of the world hope that the 
ittle cloud that is gathering in the Indian 
horizon if it drifts aright may bring their salve 
tion. ‘This is not a mere speculation but is 
actually passing through the minds of many 
revolutionary labour leaders. For this reason the 
Indian moveinent must collaborate with the 
world movement. The days of Mazzini are 
gone. ‘The world is now being treated to a new 
philosophy—the philosophy of Karl Marx. As 
has been said before, we mist look at the Indian 
problem from a different standpoint. We must 
analyse it from the stand point of Marxian 
doctrines. In future it will be the Fourth: 
Estate—the proletariat which will fight the battle 
of freedom. Aud when it will become class- 
conscious, the class-struggle will become inevit- 
able. Tt is said that the movement will be 
hinderd if the proletariat be organised and chass- 
struggle begun at once. But then it is only the 
dictum of the class which has vested interest at 

















stake. ‘True class-struggle may not take place 
until the horizon be cleared of the threatening 
cloud that hangs like a pall on the head of all 
the social classes, But for the sake of humanity 
and of civilisation the huge traditionally oppress- 
ed and exploited masses of India, have to be 
awakened. ‘The sociological and economic forces 
are acting towards it. ‘The electric shocks 
‘generating out of political, social and economic 
stresses which are arousing the world proletariat 
will also rouse the sleeping Indian leviathan 
And when they will be awakened will they be 
satisfied with such a Swaraj—theocratic or 
plutocratie or bourgeoisie democratic? 

‘The world is striving towards democracy. 
‘The toiling part of humanity is always restless 
under the oppression of the privileged classes, 
‘Phe masses of the world are no longer satisfied 
with hearing the theory of the leisured classes 
but are interesting themselves in the theory of 
the working classes, The masses have found out 
that true democracy is yet to be evolved, 
Hitherto the socalled “democratic” experiments 
have not been successful. ‘The third estate in 
France established a democracy, but it was a 
class democracy, ‘The fourth estate in Europe 
is trying to evolve a democracy not based on 
class interests, but on economic justice. ‘This 
makes the fourth estate hated everywhere in the 
world. But true democracy does not know any 
class interest. Tn the new social-polity there will 
‘be no class interest, ‘True it is that from Plato 
downwards to H, G. Wells lots of Panaceas have 
been prescribed for the betterment of the world. 
But we are not interested in any Utopian cure 
—all are mere Panaceas, We will have to look 
the cold facts in the face. We must seck out 
the iost effective means for the uplift of the 
Indian masses. 














Uplifting the Masses. 


‘The true means of uplifting the Indian 
masses lies in a new social-polity. There cannot 
be a flourishing civilisation and development of 
true manhood in India unless and until a rational 
social-policy be made the foundation of the 
Indian society. Naturally enough it will have 
conflict with the existing prejudices, interests, 
cte., but wherever nationality and rationality 
conflict, nationality must give way. We must 
not shrink from it, Tf Asia is ever to rise in the 
scale of civilisation and her teeming miftions are 
to be redeemed from abject degradation, it must 
be through the destruction of feudalism and the 
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establishment of democracy on economic basis 
and the introduction of rationality—and that 
again is possible only through a social revolution, 

‘These are hard and unpleasant things tò say 
and sound Utopian. The interest of the privileged 
classes has befogged their eyes from seding the 
truth, but the truth must be said and talked. 
‘Phe sooner the Indian leaders and social thinkers 
discern it the better. To-day the non-co- 
opération movement is in swing, But the 
repression has already been set on foot to ernsh 
it. It may be crushed, and the movement may 
turn into a Sei Fein movement, As a result the 
authorities may be obliged to grant some sort of 
self-government at a future date. But, will that 
elevate the Indian masses who compose the 
majority of the population? T suppoše that com- 
plete indepèndence is achieved; will then the 
Indian ruling authorities establish true denio- 
cracy oF will ithe a class rule again? 

‘Hence it beliooves the Indian thinkers to look 
forward and analyse the social conditions, 
‘Those who have no prejudices or interests to 
warp their judgment will discern that the 
struggle for freedom does not end with getting 
self-government—swaraja—"within or without 
the British Empire.” That this kind of qualified 
freedom may better the conditions of the privileg- 
ed classes but will not bring the masses up to a 
higher level of civilisation and manhood. 














Swaraj to be Defined. 


What they need is an all round egalitarianism, 
political, social, and economic. ‘The term 
Swaraj therefore must be defined. ‘The masses 
must know what they are going to get as it is 
on them that the brunt of the fight is going to 
fall in future. A patched-up truce ca never 
put off the inevitable, 

‘The Asiatics as a rile are individuatists, 
especially the Hindus. But it is not the indivi- 
ditalism aécording to the Spencerian sense but 
the selfish habit which is the onteome of slavery’. 
It'is "every one for himself the devil take care 
of the rest” principle engendered by thousands 
of years of political, social, religious and economic 
oppression and exploitation. Collective principle 
anā co-opetation are unknown to them, 
particularly to the Hindus. Nowhere in the 
affairs of life can the Hindus co-operate with one 
anöther. AS a restlt of this slayish instinct 
nintial aid and co-operation are unknown to the 
Tadians; but the world is built on mutual aid. 





‘The bidlogical ptinciples dé not controvert thid 
fact. In an inter-racial group, individual cóm- 
petition is not necessary for its development, and 
the principles of economics show that society is 
based on collectivism. ‘The old individualist 
doctrine emanating from the principles of the 
Physiocratie School and developed later om by, 
‘Adam Smith and ending with Spencer's Laissez 

‘aire theory, does not hold good any longer: 
except in the case of those who have need of it 
for selfish ends, Communality on social and 
economical lines is absolutely necessary for the 
uplift of the ASiaties. ‘The principle of natural 
selection docs not imply the cut-throat principle 
cupliemistically called individualism. In an 
inter-racial group, natural selection plays but a 
small part as Karl Pearson says, “All the 
evidences, however, that I have been individually 
able to gather from a naturally limited exantina- 
tion of Anthropometric Statistics and anthro- 
ological facts, distinctly point to thë very small 
part playéd by intragroup selections în thé case of 
civilised man. If this be so, then the manu- 
facture of Biological bogies for socialists is idle, 
being an occupation like that process of planting 
economic scarecrows round the field of social 
reform, by which the Manchester school strove 
for a time to delay their political bankruptcy". 
(Chances of Death Page 138—139). 

‘Thus communality on social and economic 
ines is what is wanted for India. But what we 
need for India is not a blind imitation of the old 

ystems, but a sound rational socio- 
system, which has to be evolved in 
n we have not as yet 



















led by emotion and try to assert 
ourselves in the world only by sentimentalism. 





iy A positive 
hatred towards the British, and a negative idea 
of getting freedom, will lead us no where. The 
thing wanted is that our leaders and thinkers 
should study what is going on all over the world, 
and try in the light of that to uplift the Indian 
masses to their fullest capacity. 


To get rid of Class Rule. 


‘The exploited classes of the world are trying 
to get rid of class rules and apply the principles 
of social, democracy based on economic equality 
or comnminism, We cannot lag behind the other 
nations of the world for ever, Now that a 
movement for freedom has been started we must 
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try to conduct it on rational lines, For this 
reason what we want should be clearly defined. 
‘The masses must know where the movement is 
leading to. By appealing to sentiments or 
arousing enthusiasm only we cannot achieve 








much, ‘The masses cannot be made the food of 
the cannon, unless they regain by it what they. 
have lost. For this reason, before the masses are 
asked to die the moot questions regarding the 
reconstruction of the Indian society aust be 
grappled and solved. 






Socius” collec- 
tively, form the socicty. Tt is the welfare or 
development of the “Socius” and its collective 
organ—the society that mankind strives for. 
‘Therefore, the philosophy underlying the present 
struggle in India is nothing but an attempt of 
the people to create an environment where they 
themselves to fullness. ‘This being 
, the thing which hinders the develop- 
ment of the socius in his entirety has to be 
detected and remedied. 
But the present struggle for freedom tries to 
deny or postpone for the present all the vital 

















problems affecting the exploited social classes or 
the Indian social polity. In to-day’s fight for 
freedom, the exploiting and the exploited classes 
are being asked to co-operate and form a single 
“national” body, ‘The leaders try to ignore the 
cleavages of interests that exist between the 
Jandlords and the peasants, between the capitalist 
and the labourer, between the Brahmin and the 
Sudras, and are trying to unite them on 
“national” basis, which in the long run is bound 
to be a failure. 

‘The masses of the world are already detect- 
ig the trick of “nationalism” played by the 
terested classes. And in India also the 
oppressed and exploited classes will sooner oF 
later detect it when their class-conscfousness will 
be aroused, On this account the sooner the solu- 
tion is found, the better for the Indian people, 
An Indian fight for freedom, instead of dwelling 
in the morass of impossibilities, contrarities anid 
platitudes which are characteristic of Indian 
mentality should be conducted on a concrete and 
clear socio-political plan of action setting forth 
the various means of reconstruction of the Indian 
society. 














SPINOZA AND VEDANTA: 





Among the idealistic systems of philosophy 
developed in the West Spinoza’s is one of the 
most important. Besides it is one of the most 
thorough idealistic monisms there, In the East, 
at any rate in Tndia, we know no better idealistic 
system than that developed by Sankara, Some 
people may demir to call him the greatest 
idealistic philosopher of the world but none can 
deny him a very high place among such men, 
A comparative study of the two thinkers will 
therefore he of very great use to a proper -inder- 
standing of idealism besides being of absorbing 
interest in itself. 

It will be better to recapitulate the two 
systems before proceeding to compare them. 
Spinoza starts with the cartasian principle that 
substance has, as nature, independence of every. 
thing else for its existence. It is unconditioned, 
unlimited and infinite, Tts existence is spontane- 
ous. A plurality of substances is therefore im- 








possible and a contradiction in terms. ‘There i 
only one substance, But what is its nature 
How about its positive characteristics? ‘This 
question is impossible to answer for a definition 
means limitation and substance is unlimited. 
‘This is the reason why Spinoza speaks of it only 
in negatives as that it is not this and not that. 
‘The nest main conception is that of attributes. 
Substance has two of these: mind and matter, It 
appears either as a mental phenomenon or as a 
material one. It cannot appear as any other. 
But its limitation in this manner is not die to 
anything inherent in itself but to the finite nature 
of man which cannot comprehend it in any other 
form. The limitation is in man and not in 
substance which is by nature unlimited. ‘Thess 
attributes are mutually exclusive; a mental thing 
becoming by no possibility a material one and 
vice versa. But in so far as they are both the 
aspects of the same thing, they are not so. The 
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third important idea of Spinoza is that of modes. 
‘The various individual things seen under the 
aspect of mind or of matter are so many mani- 
festations of the substance and they are all 
conditioned by necessity. 


As to his practical philosophy man being only 
a modus he can have no free will, Good and 
had are not things which are true in themselves 
but exist only in our minds, Where everything 
is substance there cannot be anything bad in 
itself, But we call that bad which does not fall 
in with our scheme of right and wrong. Only 
that however can be called truly good which leads 
us to a knowledge of God, 


The Vedanta system is not as casy to 
summarise. It starts with pramanas pr measures 
of truth and recognises three of them. One is 
the pratyaksha pramana or the standard of 
sensuous perception; a second is anumana 
pramana or the method of getting at truth by 
means of inference as when we know the 
existence of fire by the perception of smoke; the 
third is sabda pramana or the criterion of 
authority. ‘This consists for the Vedantists only 
of the Vedas. Next comes a long argument at 
the end of which it is established that subject 
and object are mutually exclusive and that the 
common of the world consists in translating one 
to the other as when we say “We are strong or 
we are right.” In this way is established the 
illusory character of the connection between the 
Ego and the non-ego and the sole reality of only 
the former, ‘The seeming nature of the connec- 
tion however is due to Maga or ignorance which 
is not individual but universal, ‘Truly, it is only 
the Ego that exists. ‘Though this is the truth, 
we must grant the reality for all practical pur 
poses, Vyavaharartham as Sankara says, of the 
universe as it appears to us from day to day. 
We have thus two kinds of realities, the real and 
only Reality and the Phenomenal one, Corres- 
ponding to this duplication of reality we have 
knowledge also divided as higher and lower, the 
first consisting in the way of freeing the Self 
from its illusion as to its connection with the 
Universe for all eternity and the second being the 
way in which man by doing works and worship- 
ping Brahman attains liberation. The former 
emphasises knowledge, the latter action. Two 
Brahmans are also given, the Nirguna Brahman, 
the qualityless Brahman and the Saguna 
Brahman, the “‘quality-ed’” Brahman. The 
former is of course the true Brahman, the latter 
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being meant only for phenomenal purposes. For 
such purposes also the doctrine of Karma is 
introduced. It only carries beyond one life the 
Jaw. of cause and effect and applies it to moral 
relations as well as to material ones, It explains 
why there are the existing differences in the 
world and indicates what the way is to improve 
oneself in coming lives. In fine we may say the 
Vedanta teaches the truth of the Brahman and 
the unreality of the universe, ‘The ego can not 
be anything else than that Brahman. But for 
practical purposes the world shall be real, man 
shall do good actions and worship a Brahman as 
ving, as human as he himself. The position of 
this school has been very beautifully put in the 
three words “That thwam asi". ‘That, thou 
Now for a comparative review of the two 
systems. And first to the criteria of truth, the 
sources of knowledge. ‘The Vedunta, as we 
haye seen recognises three of them, the 
pratyaksha pramana, the anumana pramana and 
the sabda pramana, that is, sensuous perception 
inference and authority. For the purpose in hand, 
we shall say that the first two are dependent 
only on reason so that the Vedanta might be 
said to count upon only two things as sources 
of knowledge, reason and authority. Spinoza 
however takes only one of these reasons as his 
criterion and indeed we could not expect any- 
thing else from a lineal descendant of Dascartes 
who started Modern Philosophy in Europe after 
rigorously eliminating all prejudices and writing 
on the clean slate, as his first point of speculation 
“Cogito ergo sum” “I think, therefore, Tam.” 
Tn a sense we may say that Descartes rejected all 
authority but we must be careful of what we 
mean by that term. If it implies such a thing 
as was used to stifle rational inquiry in the 
Middle Ages then certainly it must be sct aside, 
But if it refers to authority, not on account of 
reason but on that of a faculty higher than 
reason, it is but right that reason should submit, 
Tn fine the Vedanta recognises, as means of 
knowledge both reason and a higher faculty in 
man than that, whatever we might call it, intl: 
tion or anything else while Descartes and like 
him Spinoza both recognise only reason. To 
the very pertinent enquiry as to whether such a 
faculty exists one should think that it is too late 
in the day, with Bergson staring in the face, to 
give an elaborate answer. In any case, Indian 
Philosophy assumes such a faculty and is prepared 
to justify the assumption, Tt rests on those who. 
deny it to substantiate their position, 
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Both the systems arrive at the sole existence 
of only one Reality but they do so in different 
ways. Spinoza starts witi the Cartesian 
principle thav Substance isthe thing which does 
not depend on anything else for its existence. 
But while Descartes very inconsistently assumed 
two such substances mind and matter, Spinoza 
rightly came to the conclusion that plurality must 
tican dependence in some way or other and real 
independence can be posited of only one. Sankara 
Who also holds that only pne exists comes to his 
position in a different way, He starts with the 
diametrical apposition of subject and object, Ego 
and'the nion-exo and with the natural corollary: 
that one cannot be attributed of the other. Of 
the two things it is self-evident that the Ego is 
real ego, the non-ego is unreal. But the real is 
unlimited, independent and unconditioned! The 
MTH therefore is the Real, thie whiolè world is un: 
real. Titis we reach the same destination by 
bot the paths, 














Moreover both the philosophers decline to 
describe the nature of the Reality in any definite 
and positive manner and for the same reason. 
‘he attribution of positive qualities implies the 
negation of their opposites and negation is limita- 
tion, a thing which is opposed to the nature of 
Substance. Spinoza says that it is not finite, it 
is not limited and so on while Sankara summarily 
says, it is Nirguna Brahman, the qualityless 
Brahman, He is afraid of saying that It is one 
est his statement might be construed to mean Tt 
isnot two, He merely says It is adwaitam, not 
two. Afterall, the true explanation of Its nature 
seems to be that given by the ancient Rishi who 
when asked what the nature of Atmam was, did 
riot reply but kept silence. He was asked the 
same question second time but did not reply 
then also, ‘The increasingly anxious pupil put 
the stme question a third time when he got the 
reply from the Rishi. “My son, T answered you 
tivice but you did not understarid me. You want 
more preparation to do so”, Brahman is not a 
matter for words but one for experience. 


Sankara says’ that though in reality Brahman’ 
atone is existing, we see so many things in the 
world beeaitse of ignorance which is not in 
dual but generic. ‘That ignorant is Maga. In 
short, he holds that appearances are desistful 
At'the'same time however, he discerns that as 
Brahman is infinite, those appearances also can 
not be devoid of reality. He grants them there- 
fore what we might call phenomenal reality. 
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Spinoza also' holds the same doctrine of Maga in 
a way. Of course he never called it by the Indian 
name and might not have even thought of it as 
such, But his position regarding the appearance 
is very similar to that of the Vedantin, for he says 
that man by his finite nature is constrained to get 
a view of substance only in two aspects, mental 
and moral, There must be, there are, he admits 
various other aspects in which substance can be 
seen but the nature of man incapacitates him to 
dö sö. That is, the nature of man limits his 
vision, At least in so far as this limitation goes, 
have we not a distant echo of the doctrine of 
Maka? 

difference however soon crops up between 
the two philosophies. For Sankara, the world as 
We see it; is only phenomenally real, that is the 
true and only reality is Brahman who is beyond 
and shove the appearances we see in éxperiende, 
snd those appearances are deceitful and to be 
taken as true only so long and so far as the Reality’ 
is not reached. They are real only for the purpose 
of day life not for that of truth. 

Spinoza however holds that his modes arè 
really real. ‘There is no phenomenal reality or 
real reality for him. He has only one kind of 
it. We may shortly put the difference between 
him and Sankara on this point thus, Appearance 
for him Has for kim reality while for Sankara it 
has not: 

We have seen the two kinds of realities the 
Indian philosophiar arrives at: His distinction 
necessitated a division of knowledge also into 
Higher and Lower. ‘The former helps a man to 
know the nature of Brahman in its true form. 
It aids him in gaining freedom for the Self from 
all the Upadhis and to do so for all eternity, not 
for this life only. The tatter also helps him to 
gain the same object but in a different way. Te 
enjoins on him the worship of the phenomenal 
Brahman, the Saguna Brahman as distinguished 
from the real one, the Nirgima one, the dis 
charge of worldly duties in a strictly moral way 
and to do other good things in life'as thong the 
world with its appearances is the real one, 
Spinoza of course has nothing of this kind. 

‘The psychology of the Thdian is much deeper 
than that of the Jew. Whereas the Tatter 
recognises, in all probability, only three states'of 
consciousness, the formicr speaks of four. For 
Spinoza, they are conscious stage, subconscious 
one and thedreaming one. But for Sankara there 
are the conscious ote, the dreaming one, the 
stage’ of deep dreamless sleep atid what 18 merely 
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called the turiya stage, or the fourth one. In the 
first the Self is perceiving with the aid of Manas 
and the Indriyas; in the second, the Indriyas 
cease to work but the mind does not; in the third 
mind also ceases to work and the Atman is 
separated from it; and in the last stage the Self 
goes out of the material body with the Sukma- 
Sariram. 

Coming to practical philosophy, the two 
systems are quite opposed in the matter of free- 
will. According to Sankara our actions are 
determined by Karma, that is, by what we do, 
we are bound. Here it is wise to clear an existing 
confusion. 

Karma does not inculcate fatalism. The 
latter by binding an individual hand and foot 
denies to him all initiative and makes him 
dispirited and worthless but Karma far from 
doing any of these things gives him hope for the 
future. ‘Do not be discouraged by your plight 
now," it says, “but do good actions and you will 
be better, if not in this life, certainly in the liv 
to come.” ‘This is anything but make a man 
useless and implies freewill on his part 
According however to Spinoza, modes being all 
determined and an individual soul being a mode, 
it and free-will are antipodes. It is the same 
with the notions of good and bad. The Jewish 
philosopher deriving everything from Substance 
cannot consistently say that some things are 
good and some are bad for everything is 
Substance. Such conceptions are only in the 
mind of man who as soon as he sees some object 
which dpes not square with his preconceived 
scheme of things at once classifies it as bad, other- 
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wise calling it good. According to the Vedantin 
however, it is clear that what contributes to the 
freedom of the soul is good and what does not 
bad. But it is interesting to observe that the 
realisation of God is the end of man according 
to both, 

One word about the criticism levelled at 
Spinoza that his God is all devouring. He isa 
negative gulf, a lion’s den ¢o which there are 
many steps but from which none, This is 
essentially just in his case for he has failed to 
bring experience in its fullness out of his abstract 
substance which he has taken all pains to sub- 
sume under it, - In the case of Sankara such a 
criticism is obviated for plurality is derived from 
‘Oneness by means of Maga, 

On the whole we can see that their abstract 
monism is the central point in both the systems. 
"Phere is no reality but God and Substance is 
his name” Spinoza would say. ‘There is no 
reality but God and Brahman in his name" would. 
say Sankara. Both are God intoxicated. 
Schwegler says that Spinoza’s system is the most 
abstract monism that can possibly be conceived 
and stich a conception is a consequence of his 
nationality, an echo of the East. May not 
the same be said of Sankara and his nationality ? 
And in praise of the Upanishads, Schopenhauer 
says “In the whole world there is no study except 
that of the original (of the Upanishads) so 
heneficial and so clevating as that of the Oupne- 
khat (Persian translation of the Upanishads) 
Tt has been the solace of my life, it will be the 
solace of my death”. And may not the same be 
said of Spinoza and his system? 
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‘The schoolmaster is not quite a happy 
individual. He is often positively discontented. 
But he puts a good face on things and seldom 
complditis. This is particularly so in India where 
there ig so little of the spirit to oppose and hit 
out. ‘The schoolmaster has patiently borne no 
‘end of negligence, disrespect and obloquy. The 
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public pay him slight attention or at best pat him 
occasionally on the back with patronizing 
condescension. Altogether his position is not 
enviable, 

But he has to thank himself for all that, He 
has been too meek and seldom got out of his 
shell, He has always been willing to put up 


So 


with any amount of annoyance and overwork 
himself. He bas been content to live in the 
illusion of claptraps and if anybody ever 
suggested that his was the noblest of professions, 
he straightaway mounted the high horse and 
felicitated himself to the immense amusement of 
less simple folk, No wonder people often carry 
about them a smile, however slight, of pity if not 
of contempt for the schoolmaster. 

‘There is, however, an end to everything in the 
world. It is nature's inexorable law. Therefore 
the school-master has become dimly aware that 
his proverbial patience is not for aye and that 
already past are its halcyon days. Indeed the 
urge of restlessness has begun to haunt his breast 
and latterly his snug vocabulary has been rudely 
stirred by the irruption of such disturbers of 
peace as Messrs. Whys and Wherefores. ‘The 
newcomers do not allow him now-a-days to show 
the other cheek to his enemy or to plod along 
with unquestioning obedience. He has nearly 
turned a new leaf and entered a new existence. 

His discontent has broken its shackles and 
found its voice. He is no longer of that sagely 
fraternity known as dumb, 
begun to feel the joy of thinking and doing, of 
asking questions and solving them, He looks 
about him and says "The world is in a precious 
mess and bankrupt statesmanship is of little avail. 
Ts there no way out? Cries Bernard Shaw, 
“There is no way out through the schooi- 
master.” He thinks otherwise, positively other- 
“The only way out is through the school- 
Education and Education of the right 
sort, he believes, is the only remedy for the 
chronic convulsions of a suffering humankind. 
The school-master alone can pour oil on the 
troubled waters. In him lies the sublime duty of 
evangelizing future generations to the gospel of 
peace and goodwill and he will do it if his hands 
are not tied, 

Tf a decade ago, the schoolmaster had sug- 
gested that his art had any such potentialities 
or claimed to have at least a finger in the pie, 
his so-called betters would have pelted him with 
their jeers and sternly commanded him to hold 
his tongue and keep his head cool, But to-day 
the jaded world is pathetically looking about for 
some means of relief and in certain quarters the 
schoolmaster has come to be regarded as a 
possible physi Yes, the call of a new Edu- 
cation is heard in the distance and humanity is 
























straining its ears to hearken to it as the call of 
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hope. Really are great things in store for the 
schoolmaster. 

But what is this new Education and its 
missionary the new schoolmaster like? ‘This is 
a question well worth answering. 

Current ideas about Education are funda- 


mentally wrong. People usually equate 
Education with knowledge and knowledge 
with information, Education is not know- 


ledge and knowledge is not what is stowed 
away in memory. Education is a process 
co-extensive with life. Tt gives life its harmony 
and equilibrium. Tt makes it mellow and sweet, 
It liberates its potentialities and develops them. 
It unfolds personality and enriches it. It 
purifies it, spirituatises it and makes it as near 
as possible to the life of Him in whose image we 
are created. Education, ina word, is the 
sublimation and exaltation of life or at least it 
ought to be. 

Knowledge, on the other hand, is only a 
product of Education, but not its sole nor even 
its most important product. Knowledge is 
experience. Tt guides us in our efforts to make 
the best of our talents and to live our lives fully 
and happily. Knowledge is the ability to think, 
to decide, to do. Education is an inspiration 
and knowledge an achievement accomplished 
under the spell of that inspiration, Education 
is the source and knowledge is the stream. 

But more pathetic than the identification of 
Education with knowledge is the identification of 
knowledge with what are called facts or informa- 
tion, ‘The mistake is serious because it, more 
than any other, is responsible for making Edu- 
cation a tragic failure of high purposes. Tf there 
is anything that we can boldly assert is not 
Education it is our present-day schooling which 
gives our boys a snippety smattering cf the 
subjects in the curriculum. We give them, of 
course, some rudiments of reading, writing and 
ciphering, a few rules of grammar, a few names 
and dates in history, a few geographical terms, 
chemical formule and things of that kind and 
we put all that together and call the motley crew 
an Education, That is why our “schooling” is 
so indisputably removed from life and that is 
why it is so unreal, mechanical, false and 
injurious, 

This tragic translation of Education into 
practice has produced an amputated humanit 
with unnatural cravings. -Obsessions and manias 
have preyed on it at will. Tt has produced an 
educated class steeped in superstition and ignor- 
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ance. It has given them power and the capacity 
to make that power monstrous. It has given 
them a thousand giants’ strength and ten 
thousand giants’ uuserupulousness to use it like 
giants. It has furnished old Adam with liquid 
fire, poison gas and all the rest of it. It has 
released primitive passions and jealousies and 
made man the greatest enemy of mankind. 








‘The supreme thing in this spurious Educa- 
tion is the cramming in of facts, Things that 
really matter are left alone. Character shifts for 
itself. Instincts and emotions are smothered 
under a heavy avalanche of information. Per- 
sonality goes under. ‘The training for citizen- 
ship” is a worn platitude fit only to be consigned 
to the limbo of oblivion. All real Education 
goes by the board and only one thing remains 
and that is the tyranny of facts. 





Noris this all. ‘There is the other thing—the 
natural sequence to this veneration of a Mumbo- 
Jumbo. ‘That is the examination system. We 
not only hammer into these young heads all this 
stuf and nonsense passing for knowledge, we 
also want to find out exactly the amount of such 
false knowledge that we have been able to put 
into them. ‘The examination is the time-honored 
machinery to weigh out the amount. Of late 
the patient toil of disinterested workers has 
brought ty life certain palpable absurdities of the 
amination system. ‘The human psychology 
so complex and varies so much from indivi 
dual to individual that examinees and examiners 
respond to it with the most unequal stimuli. 
Say, A and B are of equal abilities in 
most things that matter. A and B sit 
for the examination. A does il and is 
ploughed. B docs well and gets a first class. 
Again, sty, A and B are of ‘equal abilities and 
answer their examination papers equally well. 
XX, the examiner, marks A’s paper and passes 
him; V marks B's paper and plucks him. If 
both A and B are to get their desires, they must 
equally be apt at examinations and their answer 
papers must be marked by the same examiner or 
examiners having the same mind. ‘This is a 
combination of circumstances that fall to the lot 
of only those who are born under exceptionally 
lucky stars, but unfortunately such stars are few 
in the heavens and there is a close scramble for 
their patronage. With the result that examina- 
tions often prove the ruin of many an ambition 
and ability, if occasionally also the exaltation of 
mediocrity, of even of unworthiness. 
n 
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Here is a classical story which, although has 
neatly become a chestnut by constant repetition, 
may perhaps bear retelling yet once more. 

P. B. Ballard relates it in his book, The New 
Examiner. It refers to an examination in 
history in an American University. The passing 
mark was 6o. There were six examiners. 
Papers that secured less than 6o were handed on 
to the other examiners so that examinees on the 
borderline might be given full justice. One 
pious examiner with a rather disturbing “still 
small voice” within prepared a model answer to, 
each question before setting out to mark the 
papers. Mischance always on the look-out to 
play its pretty pranks got the good Professor's 
model answers mixed up with the papers which 
he forwarded for the perusal of his colleagues. 
It was valued by them as a bond fide paper and, 
as with the others, met with different fortunes 
at different hands, the marks it received ranging 
between 40 and So. ‘The Professor came to the 
very verge of failure on his own examination. 


And this is not a solitary instance. Examina- 
tions therefore stand self-condemned; but the 
schools of to-day are not past the totem-stage yet. 
‘They still venerate facts and aliow themselves to 
be dominated by examinations. ‘That is why the 
present Education is justly stigmatized as being 
unpractical. Indeed, it is so completely divorced 
from every-day life. 

And what are°the practical results of this 
divorce between life and Education? It is un- 
doubtedly one of the causes of the general dis- 
contentment on the part of pupils and teachers 
alike. ‘The former, living as they have been om 
this kind of chaff, crave for something better, 
‘The latter tired of vending this niggardiy nutris 
tion are anxious to offer something richer and 
more abundant. Dissatisfaction smoulders under. 
a false. discipline. Given an opportunity youth 
would break the bondage of despotic Government 
which a hostile fraternity of school-masters has 
imposed on them, Given an opportunity school- 
masters themselves would rebel against their own 
despotism. A couple of years ago the Travancore 
school-boys went out on strike, breaking all the 
tics of age-old conventions. The underlying 
causes of this open defiance lie in the galling 
defects of School Education, The immediate 
cause, whatever that is, served only to open the 
sluices of accumulated disquicts and dissatisfac- 
tions, The strikes have come and gone and 
school-masters are where they were, 
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Non-co-operation and Education, 


When the evangel of Non-co-operation sancti- 
fied by the breath of one of the purest and 
sincerest souls that ever lived, came with its 
exhortations to youth to leave the schools of a 
“satanic Government", ardent adolescence 
hearing with its impetuosities gave it a response 
Which continues to shake the foundations of 
discipline to this day. Our boys live in an 
cleetrified atmosphere of restlessness and it 
requires stout hearts and lusty hands to stand 
iel to their safety. But alas ! the influence 
of teachers is waning with tragic rapidity just 
at the time when it ought to grow from more to 
more. Any wandering tub-thumpers ate able to 
attract their wards and set them adrift on the 
unsteady waters of impassioned eloquence, No, 
they miust not leave them to their tender mercies, 
‘Phey must win them by their affection, open the 
Portals of their confidence by the golden key of 
Tove, touch and elevate them by the magic wand 
of personality and broaden their minds with the 
sweet intimations of mellowed culture, ‘They 
must no more be mere fact mongers or axemen 
at the examination block. Theirs is a glorious 
mission and they must tise to the oceasion or they 
will be unworthy of themselves and the great 
profession they represent. Be not satisfied with 
daily injections of dozes of English, Mathematics 
and all the rest of it, 














The Function of the School-Master, 


unn of the University of Londou 
They now regarded school as a 
ty in which free persons mingled 
together, not necessarily on the same level but 
free from prohibitions and having room for give 
and take, ‘That change had been the most 
blessed thing they had seen in the field of edluca- 
tion in the last half century, and it promised 
more in the way of training’ in citizenship than 
anything else, 

“The teacher should be the interpreter 
between the greater society of the outside world 
and the smaller microcosm of the school. 
Citizenship should mean a consciousness of 
belonging to a grèat historical community which 
had contributed great things to the world's 
spiritual wealth, Tt was in this consciousness of 
those great spiritual traditions that our schools 
had hitherto been unduly. weak. 

“One of the great needs of the day was to 
introduce in the school a consciousness of great 
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human movements that made up the glory of 
civilization. The quality of the citizenship 
would be greatly raised if our teachers were men 
and women of culture acutely conscious of those 
great human movements, keeping in touch with 
the springs of knowledge and duty." 

‘That is a fine picture and gives a glimpse of 
What the new school-master will be like, He 
must give them life, more life and still more life. 
He must give them freedom, more freedom and 
still more freedom. “He must inspire them and 
guide them to lead their lives in amity and good- 
will with ali the world, “Teaching is lighting a 
lamp and not filling a bucket,” ‘Dhis is the 
greatest secret of the school-master's art, Let 
them make it their gospel and live up to it with 
courage and faith unfathomable, 

‘The message of Dean Inge, one of the greatest 
thinkers of the day, a person who has seen th 
ups and downs of a long experience is worth their 
perusal. In one of his recent sermons he said 
“that the whole object of a good teacher was to 
make himself unnecessary. He unlocked the 

T gate of the treasure-house of knowledges 
he imbued his pupils with a lively faith in the 
Tiches within, and with a keen desire to make 
them their own, And then he put the bunch of 
keys in his pupils’ hands and bade them go it 
and explore for themselves, It was not the 
quantity of knowledge imparted that tested the 
teacher's fitness. It was the intellectual love 
that he had nurtured, the spiritual longings he 
had fostered, In the higher walks of education 
the greatest school-amasters that his country: 
produced in the last century were men who 
Possessed this gift in a pre-eminent degree, ‘They 
sometimes had nearly every other fault a school- 
master could have. Some were bad disci 
plinarians, very hot-tempered, and unmethodical, 
but they kindled enthusiasm, and their pupils 


many of whom became famous distinguished 
their memory.” 
































Scrap AIl That. 


But few school-masters set their eyes on such 

and fewer still strive to reach it, The 
foult is partly the school-master's, and partly. of 
the system within whose tentacles they have, 
perhaps unwittingly, fallen. But the rising tide 
of discontent does, in many cases, prove an eye- 
opener and straightaway they start to put their 
houses in order. ‘The defects of the system, 
however are deep-rooted. ‘The gateways of the 
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bastille can be rushed only by a well-organized 
and persistant propaganda. Evil outlives itself 
with the die-hardest of obstinacies. When a 
storm lashes the sea into fury and the good ship 
is in distress, you jettison cargo overboard. The 
Ship of Education is in imminent danger. Heavy 
trucks of fact, unrelated heaps of dry-as-dust that 
cluster thick in unfrequented haunts far removed 
from life, these have no place on the deck at 
stich an hour. Jettison them. Nor can the 
crushing weight of examinations be allowed to 
add to the peril 


Instead of the dead weight of mere facts, give 
them the joy of abundant knowledge. Instead 
of these essay-cxaminations which have won our 
University the unsavoury reputation of being a 
cracker of young bones, test them by the rational 
method of the new-examination into which none 
may dip with the hope of snatching something 
valuable. In the field of Education, lucky-bez 
methods, indeed, have no place. ‘The New Ex- 
amination would test the real knowledge of the 
candidates which is assumed to be large. Scarce- 
ly any writing will be demanded of them. The 
‘Tme-and-False Test, for example, asks the 
candidates to indicate by simple marks which of 
a number of statements on a certain subject are 
true or false. Thus the candidates’ mental 
depth is measured by the unerring plummet of 
truth. In a short paper like the present, it is 
not possible to exhaust this branch of the subject 
which alone is enough to fill a volume. Dr. 
P. B. Ballard in his New Examiner has treated it 
with illuminative insight. 





But scrapping the present-day examination- 
system and the cult of facts is not enough. 
Teachers cannot halloo yet, They are still in the 
wood. ‘The teacher cannot cast aside his old 
inertia and evolve a new outlook or imbue his 
personality with the fascination of real and ripe 
culture or browse leisurely—hurry is impossible 
in stich matters—on the pastures of Inscious 
literature so he might make his contact with his 
pupils fruitful and inspiring untess he has a far 
lesser amount of work to do and a far greater 
amount of time which he might call his own. 
Now-a-days a teacher usually works between 18 
and 28 periods a week, of so minutes. each, 
Good teaching is impossible wherever such a 
volume of output is enforced. Trashy, shoddy 
teaching, however big in quantity, is of no good 
and those on whose shoulders the burden of suci 
sweated work rests are no better than day- 
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labourers. They cannot lay the foundations of 
the future of humanity—no, not in the least. | 
One thing alone they do, They earn their bread 
under the sweat of their brows, But their efforts 
wither away in tragic futility and bear no fruit, 
Reduce his work by one half at any rate and 
the turbid stream of wasted energy may be turned 
to fertilize the lovely, tender little plants growing 
in the garden of Life. 

Tt must be remembered that teachers whose 
lot it is to live in the closest intimacy with 
immature minds must, by way of compensation, 
be given the widest scope to move in society and 
to keep themselves abreast of all the progressive 
movenients and the trends of the best thought, 
They must on occasion be afforded opportunities: 
of travel in foreign lands and strengthen their 
minds with the surge of new idess. ‘They must 
for ever be drinking at the fountain of knowledge 
and staking an tnquenchable thirst. ‘They: must, 
they must; for otherwise they go to the wall—and 
with them humanity ! 


A Glimpse of the Future. 


Such in brief are the conditions for the coming 
of the New School-master. But when he comes 
—and he is coming as certain as tomorrow—he 
will assuredly change the face of things and ac- 
complish the greatest task of all, to get man to 
love his kind. For, when this is done the 
millennium of which he has been trying to catch 
a glimpse through the endless vistas of bleak 
centuries, shall have come and our present-day: 
blustering jingo nationalisms shall have broken 
into the swectest flowers of Tove for the whole of 
human kind sojourning in this wonderful Earth 
of God. 

For, he the coming one, will bring a race of 
manly, benevolent, happy, aspiring, hopeful 
citizens who will forge ahead with heart within 
and God overhead, who will make their votes 
heard in the councils of the world and who will 
have their rightful seats in the galaxy of nations, 
trie and worthy sons of mother earth able to 
guard her honour in her old age and make her 
young in the holy ashes of voluntary action, 
Yes, he will bring up a race who shall eschew an 
education that docs not impart to them imperish- 
able lessons on the sanctity of existence and 
oneness of humanity, on virtue's cight-fold path, 
on the wickedness of war that never conquers, of 
the sublimity of love that ever conquers and on 
the vileness of passions, communal rivalries and 
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clannish prejudices, They will never forget this 
supreme lesson that History has tanght us and 
is still teaching us that empires carved and kept 
by the sword have come and gone. Your Cæsars 
and Alexanders are dead. ‘The empires of the 
mind acquired by the unconquerable weapon of 
love and bound together by its elastic cords still 
continue to flourish, ‘The Buddhas and Jesuses, 


Mahaviras and Zoarasters live. 
dic. 

Such is the future of the profession and there 
is none but proud of it. Let not teachers there 
fore strangle education in striving to educate. 
Be free and let education live. Be bold and let 
education thrive. Be great and let our children 
grow, 


‘They cannot 


INDIAN MUSIC. 
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SARGAM NOTATION. 


1, The Notation of European Music is of 
two kinds, viz., Tonic Solfa and Staf. But that 
of Indian Music is of only one kind, viz., 
Sargam. I venture to name the Indian’ Nota- 
tions, s-s: “Sargam Notation”... ...-., because 
the uniform basis thereof is the Sapthaswaras 
and the word 'Sargam’ is nothing else than an 
abbreviated form of the first four letters of those 
Sapthaswaras, viz., Sa—Ri—Ga—M: 

2. Notation is to music what alphabet is to 
language. Ram Doss is said to have composed 
12,000 songs, Where are they heard now sung? 
‘They are Inst for want of Notation, ‘The 
Prabandhas of Gitagovindam cannot now be 
sung in the manner of Jayadeva; nor can the 
masterpieces, collected by Krishnananda Vyas 
in his Sangitharégakalpadruma, be sung in the 
manner of their authors, ‘When I’, wrote Sir 
William Jones in his Musical Mode of the 
Hindoos, "tread the songs of Jayadeva who has 
prefixed to each of them names of modes in 
which it was anciently sung, I had hopes of 
procuring the otigiual music, But the Pundits 
of the South referred me to those of the West 
and the Brahmins of the West would have sent 
me to those of the North, While they, I mean 
those of Nepal and Kashmir, declared they had 




















no ancient music but imagined that the notes of 
Gitagovindam must exist, if anywhere, in one 
of the Southern provinces where the poet was 
born,” Is this not quaint, especially when we 
know as a historical fact that Jayadeva was born 
and flourished in Bengal near Dr. ‘Tagore’s 
Shinthinikethan and had not ng to do whatso- 
ever with South India? Be that as it may, if 
Sit W. Jones had been driven from one corner to 
another, he would have to thank himself for it, 
For, how could he “hope to procure the 
original music of Gitagovindam, merely with 
the help of modes, prefixed to cach of its 
Prabandhas?* ‘The truth is that there was 
neither the Notation to record the songs of Jaya- 
deva nor any scientific treatment in his book 
whereby to teach or even suggest the methods, 
of singing them. 

3. Again, Tansen is said to have electrified 
his audience with his enrapturing music, Mira 
Bai is said to have bewitched lier audience with 
her soul-stirring music, Maha Vythinathier, Peria 
‘Vythi and Shadkala Govindan are all said to have 
spell-bound their respective andiences with their 
inimitable performances, But where are they 
heard now sung? ‘They are all lost for want of 
notation. The four remarkable Oratorios of 
South India, viz., (1) Arunachala Kavi's Ráma 
Nátakam, (2) Gopalakrishna Bharathi’s Nandan 


*Sce footnote Section MI, 
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Charithram, (3) Kavi Kunjara’s Skánda Purána 
Kirthanas, and (4) Ramaswami Aiyar's Peria 
Purina Kirthanas—are every moment running 
the risk of getting into oblivion. Why? For 
want of notation. The learning process of a 
pupil takes an unduly long time. Why? Again 
for want of notation, Krithis and Kirthanas 
are nowadays sting in different ways by different 
men in different places ; and some of them are 
slowly getting out of use. Why? Once again 
for want of notation 

4- Can we drift in this way any longer? Can 
we, who see unmistakable signs of progress in 
all other directions, suffer ourselves to be blind- 
folded in the matter of preserving music for 
ages? Surely not, We must therefore leave no 
stone unturned to find out the ways and means 
whereby to record the superior airs, whenceso- 
ever they may come, and transmit them over to 
our contemporaries and down to our succes- 
sors too. 

5. But to find out a uniform Notation for 
Indian Music is no casy task. Mr. V. N. 
Bhatkhande wrote to me on 28th September, 
1921 :—""The Girl-Schools of Bombay follow my 
Notation.” Mr. Digambar of Bombay Gandharva 
Mahavidyalaya speaks of his notation. Mr. 
Subharama Dikshithar contemplated a third kind 
of notation. Mr. K- V. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
employs a fourth kind. Quite recently Mr. 














Stafi Notation 


Abdul Karim put into my hands his own music- 
book, wherein I noted a fifth kind of notation. 
Hence to make the whole country of India recog- 
nise and acknowledge one particular kind of 
notation as a uniform and even national one—is 
certainly no smooth sailing- 

6. The foreigners take advantage of our 
differences and move heaven and earth to foist 
their Staff Notation into our System. ‘Thus the 
problem of Notation has been made doubly diffi- 
cult, In addition to the task of settling our 
own differences, we have been confronted with 
another new problem as to whether the Notation 
for Indian Music should be the European Staff 
or the Indian Sargam. 

7. Iet me first consider the arguments 
adduced by the advocates of the Staff and dis- 
pose of them one by one: 

I. “The Staff Notation is more economical 
of space than an claborate Sa—Ri— 
Ga—Ma—method of writing. 

As against this contention, I submit that in 
an article, with the spirit of which I fully concur, 
in the Hindu, dated sth November, roar, the 
following remarks were found:—'The Staff 
c is uneconomical to be used, for it occ 
pies much space snd 
put both the systems of writing 
juxtaposition; and you will sce which of the 
two is more economical of space, 
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IL, The Indian Notation has now begun 
to borrow some of the Eurppean 
signs. See, for instance, Subharama 
Dikshithar’s Notation 

Such borrowing is to be attributed to indivi- 
dual idiosyncracies but certainly not to any in- 
dispensable necessity. The late Subharama 

Dikshithar of Ettiapuram borrowed European 

signs, because he was in the grip of the late 

Chinnaswami Mudaliar, possessed with Staff 

mania. But the mere act of borrowing is no 

argument why the European notation should dis- 

place our Sargam Notation altogether. Can a 

creditor be permitted to kill the debtor, because 

the latter happened to borrow money from the 
former? Assuming without admitting that 

Indian music has to borrow some signs from the 

Staff Notation, the principle that should guide 

fa reformer must be what was chalked out by 

Lully (1633—1687) the Founder of French music. 

Scignior Baptist Lully found the French music 

extremely defective and very often barbarous. 

However, knowing the genius of the people, the 

humour of their language and the prejudiced 

‘ears he had to deal with, he did not pretend to 

extirpate the French musie and plant the 

Italian in its stead but only to cultivate and 

civilige it with innumerable graces and modula. 

tions, which he borrowed from the Italian, But 
the question of questions, in this connection, is: 



































“Has the Sargam Notation anything to borrow 
from the Staff Notation?” I shall presently 
‘show that it has not. 

IMI. ‘The Staff Notation has the advan- 
tage of a simple ‘visual’ method of in- 
dicating uniformly relative pitch and 
relative time-value of notes,” 

‘The Sargam Notation has an equal advantage 
of a very simple ‘visuo-aural’ method of indicat- 


ing pitch and time, For instance, dots above 
and below the notes indicate Pitch. 
IV. “But the dots are liable to misprint.” 
So, the semibreves, minims, crotchets and 
other varieties of time-value notes are as much 
Hable to be placed on wrong lines and wrong 
spaces of the stave, Due care and attention in 
either case will set the matter aright. As for 
the time-value of the staff-written notes, the 
scope thereof is very limited from the Indi 
Point of view. Indeed the European and Indian 
systems of ‘Time-measure are as poles asunder. 
"The Indian Thila is derived from song, while 
the European ‘Thala is derived from dance or 








2 and 3, the Indian system adds, while the 
European system multiplies, in order to form 
combination of these. While, again, the syllables 
in a European verse are marked by accent, those 
in an Indian verse are marked by miéthras. 
Is there any time-signature in the Staff to 
correctly indicate the Sankirana Játhi of Dhruva- 
thal or even the common Kanta Jathi of Atathal, 
or at any rate, Chowthdl of the North Indian 
System? 

V. “The European Notation has signs to 
indicate which note is sharp and 
which note is fat, Much confusion 
is created in the Indian Notation for 
want of such signs. 

‘That, in the Sargam Notation, such or similar 
igns are not made use of, in the body of a 
hile writing it, is at once admitted. 
is submitted that no confusion is created 
thereby. An average student of Indian Music 
who is fan with Venkatamakhi’s Méla- 
karthachakra knows which notes in a given seale 
or raga are sharp and which flat, You will have 
merely to tell him “Melam—8" ; and he will 
once únderstand it to be Hanumathodi 
(Hindustani Bhairavi) and sound all the notes 
Matly. Or tell him “Melam—6s" ; and he will 
forthwith understand it tp be Mechakalyant 
(Hindustani Yaman) and sound all the notes 
sharply. At the head of each music-picce, the 
names of the Riga and ‘Thila are usually given ; 
just as the treble or bass clef, the time-signature 
and the signs of sharp or flat notes are placed at 
the beginning of the stave, Nowadays the 
number of the Melam is also added. ‘These 
headings alone are more than enough for an 
Indian musicstudent to know what sharp or 
fat notes he has to sound in a given piece. If 
desirable, the heading of a music-piece, say, 
Niravadhisukada may be as follows :— 


Meta, 28 Janya Roga—Ravi Chandrika, 
Harikamboji | Thala—Adi, 
(Hindustani Jinjoti) | Kala—Madhyama, 


a — Dha Ni — Dinga 
Avarohana +—Sa—Ni;—Dhag—May—Ga—Rig—Sa 

In the body of the music-piece, it is enough 
that mere swara letters are written, inasmuch 
as the number r or 2, indicating respectively 
the flatness or sharpness of the notes, i$ correctly 
inserted in the heading. Be it noted that “$ 

denotes the key-note and “Sa” denotes its 










































Arohana ;—Sa—Ris—Gaz—N 











march, Though both are based on the numbers octaye and that the theory of flat and sharp 
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notes applies only to Ri—Ga—Ma—Dha—Ni and 
never to Sa—Pa. Here the European Music 
‘would make confusion. We call the first black 
key in a Harmonium ‘Flat Ri’; but the 
Europeans would call it C Sharp or D Flat. 
Again we call the second black key ‘Flat Ga’; 
but the Europeans would call it D Sharp or 
E Flat and so forth. Is not our clear and un- 
ambiguous nomenclature decidedly better than 
the confused one of the Europeans? 


WI. The following sixth contention was 
raised by an educated Indian lady 
with University honors in a letter 
written to me on 26-11-21. To be 
fair to her, I shall quote her letter at 
length; “I request you to kindly 
think over the question of having a 
Staff Notation for our music. With 
the Staff Notation, our music will be 
studied and appreciated by the 
Americans, the English, etc.; and 
there is the chance pf Indian Music 
becoming universal and popular and 
still Indian, If we wish to be recog- 
nised as a nation, we must make 
others see the greatness and the 
superiority of all that we possess. 
How did our great religion find its 
way to the United States of America ? 
It was through the common medium 
—English. At present, the western 
people make ftin of our music ; and a 
few like Mi who honestly 
and sincerely wish to know something 
about our music, are handicapped for 
want of a common notation. So if 
‘we allow our music to be written in 
the Staff Notation, I don’t think we 
need fear of its becoming corrupted. 
On the other hand, I think it will 
become rich by absorbing the western 
music and yet remaining Indian. 
"The time has now come when we 
should no longer be content with con- 
fining ourselves but should go out 
more and assert to the world that we 
are a nation. 

Which reader of this letter will fail to 

appreciate the noble sentiment of patriotism and 
the nobler spirit of independence that run 
throughout it? O! how I wish for many more 
stich learned ladies in our country! 

But all the same I fear the writer of the letter 








under reference has not caught my point and all 
her arguments have therefore overshot the real 
issue. My contention is, and shall ever be, that 
the Indians should learn and practise Indian 
Notation for Indian Music. Her main conten- 
tion seems to be that the Indian Music should 
be reduced to the Staff Notation for a twofold 
purpose, viz., (1) for the benefit of the Europeans 
and the Americans and (2) for ourselves going 
out and asserting to the world at large that we 
are a uation, If so, 1 hasten to agree with her. 
But is the Staff necessary—I earnestly ask—for 
the Indians themselves to study and appreciate 
Indian Music? The learned lady seems to say 
‘yes’, as inferred from her reference to the Staff 
83.0 “common' notation in her letter. Evidently 
she wishes that the staff should be made a com- 
mon notation for both the Europeans and the 
Indians. Here I agree to disagree with her. If 
a European or American wants tp study 
Valmi Ramayanam and is yet unwilling or 
unable to learn Sanskrit ; let him by all means 
read Griffith's translation of the poem and 
appreciate the original author as much as he 
can. But would he, on that account, be 
justified in compelling even the Sanskrit- 
knowing people of India to study Griffith and 
forget their Sanskrit? Similarly, if any 
European or American wants to study Indian 
Music and is yet unwilling or unable to learn 
the Sargam Notation ; let him by all means 
reduce the Indian Music into his own Staff and 
appreciate it as much as he can. But would he, 
con that account, be justified in compelling the 
Indian students to forget their own Sargam 
Notation in favour of a foreign Staff? True, 
‘Swami Vivekananda employed Euglish in the 
Jnited States of America to assert the superiority 
of Indian religion. But did he ever ask the 
Indians to forget their own Vernaculars in 
favour of English? Again, the letter speaks of 
a few Europeans being handicapped for want of 
a common (ie. Staff) Notation, How many of 
those “few Europeans,” I ask, availed them- 
selves of Mr. Chinnasami Mudaliar’s Oriental- 
Musie, wherein some of Thiagaraja’s Krithis 
had been reduced to the Staf Notation? For 
ought I know, the Europeans discarded it, 
because there was the Indian Music in it; and 
the Indians equally discarded it, because there 
was the Staff in it. Nor does the learned lady's 
complaint, siz., “the Western people make fun of 
our music”, frighten us into adopting the Staff, 
For if the westerners make fun of our music, 
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they really make fun of themselves. For, it is 
a truism that different races possess different 
auditory faculties and hence different systems 
of music came rightly into existence. ‘The 
Frenchman cannot enjoy the English music, nor 
can the German enjoy the French music, nor 
can even the Hindustani Gavayi enjoy the 
Karnatic music, Hon'ble Sir Charles ‘Turner, 
* observed in this connection: “the 
Southern Englishman and the Scotch are within 
4400 miles of each other ; and yet the former can- 
not honestly enjoy the latter's bagpipe. ‘This 
difference in taste is due to the difference ih the 
structure of the car and more to habits and other 
circumstances of life.” If therefore the wester- 
ners make fun of our music, the inference is that 
the funny clement is, not in our music, but in 
themselves, Reduction of Indian Music into 
the Staff Notation cannot be a remedy to such 
"funny people, ‘They must be prepared to 
have their tastes changed or modified, before 
they can approach our music. 





















VIL As though a seventh contention were 
raised, a European friend of mine 
Wrote to me on 7-910922; “L haye 
now got a mative musician, quite 
ignorant of English, who tells me that 
it is not impossible for him to reduce 
all the Indian airs into the Staff 
Notation, 

My reply was: “Possible or impossible 


—that's a different question. Inasmuch as the 
mother's milk of the Indian (or Sargam) Nota- 
tion js plentiful for the Indians, why should a 
foreign Doctor hoarsely cry and unduly praise 
to the skies the unnecessary Mellin’s Food of the 
‘Staff Notation?!” 





VILL "IF the Staff Notation is not accepted, 
why should not the Tonic Solfa Nota- 
tion be adopted, inasmuch as it has 
been advocated by no less a person 
than Abbe Dubois?” 

T don't know whether Abbe Dubois ever 
advocated the Tonic Solfa ; but he expressed 
his over-anxiety to give the whole credit of 
inventing the music scale to Guy of Arezzo. 
"The French Missionary id, however, to feel 
surprised to find that the Hindu Music had 
also the same scale, Here are his own words: 
“The Hindu Scale bears a striking resemblance 








‘Madras Malt of 17-11-1884, 
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to ours, being composed of the same number of 
notes, arranged in the same way, as follows :— 

Do—Re—Mi—Fa—So—La—Si—Do 

Sa—Ri—Ga—Ma—Pa—Dha—Ni—Sa 
Are we then to deny the merit of this invention 
to Guy of Arezzo?” My answer to this last 
question of the ill-informed Missionary is an 
emphatic “yes. 

8. Above all, the Staf Notes are meant 
more for the eye, while our notes are meant more 
for the ear, Mr. Hawis, in his Musical Memoirs, 
gives the palm to the ear rather than the eye, 
Tf, with a key given, an Indian note Ga is written, 
on a piece of paper, the ear—as soon as the eye 
is directed to the note—rings within itself the 
sound peculiar to Ga, But if a European 
crotchet is written, you cannot at once give its 
proper sound, even with the help pf the keynote 
given, For some more ceremony has to be per- 
formed for it, vis., placing it on the correct 
line of the stave, perhaps E, if the given key 

iddle C. Indeed the European Staff is seven 
ies more unnecessary, more difficult, more 
brous, more uneconomical and more costly, 
in addition to its being quite defective from the 
Indian standpoint. 

9. Tami happy to be able to state that quite 
an array of my friends and others back me up 
in my position, The Maharaja of ‘Travancore 
wrote on 29-6-1885 in reply to Captain Day's 
letter: “Captain Day has to some extent anti- 
cipated the difficulties in getting the Hindu airs 
written out according to the European system of 
musical notation. ‘There are, however, far 
greater difficulties than that pf finding a man 
equally conversant with the two systems, ‘The 
two systems themselves widely differ in many 
respect 

t 


























In the Hindu system there are half 
notes, quarter notes and infinite- 
simally minute and delicate shades, 
as in a painting by a master artist ; 

(2) The Vocalist or Instrumentalist very 

often glides over x whole gamut or 
half gamut, backward or forward, in 
an unbroken easy flow. 

(3) In European Music, there is no such 
thing as Raga, which in the Hindu 
system is a thing permanently and 
scientifically established from time 
immemorial. 

Any man possessing the most ordinary know- 

ledge of music will at once recognise the 

particular Raga, in whatever form of composi- 
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tion (and there are innumerable forms) it is sung 
to him; and one misplaced swara will 
immediately jar in his cars. Indeed with all 
deference to European Music and appreciation 
of its soul-stirring effects, I must say that 
Hindu Music is far more scientific and 
systematic. In the meanwhile what I have said 
will ina manner indicate the great inherent 
difficulties which must present themselves to 
one who attempts a ‘translation’ as it were.” 


to. Mr. V. N. Bhatkhande of Bombay 
wrote to me: “I am strongly opposed to 
making the Staff Notation the sole medium of 
instruction. My idea is that an Indian notation 
will go certainly, if not further, at least as far 
as the Staff Notation, with proper signs and 
symbols, If, for our gamakas and grace notes, 
new signs would be necessary even in the Staff 
Notation, why should we not introduce them in 
the Indian notation and make it serviceable? 
An Indian notation will appeal to the Indian 
mind much more easily. I leave out the 
question of patriotism and base my opinion on 
utilitarian grounds."” Mr, H. P. Krishna Row 
of Mysore once wrote a hook called ‘First steps 
in Hindu Music in English notation" and, by 
sheer force of experience, changed his opinion 
and wrote to me (25-9-21) : ‘The Staff Notation 
is unnecessarily difficult for our music. If we 
use it, we are likely not to develop our 
swaragnanam.’’ Mr. P. S. Sundramier of 
‘Tanjore wrote; ‘There is already a notation 
and the Staff is cumbrotis and costly." Mr. 
Govindasami Pillay of Trichinopoly, Mr. 
Muthiah Bhagarathar of Harikesanalloor and 
Mr. Mysore Krishniengar—these Vidwans told 
me they were quite opposed to the Staff Notation 
being used for Indian Music, 


1. Sir W, W. Hunter wrote, in his Indian 
Empire: “It is impossible to adequately 
Tepresent the Indian system by the European 
Notation.” Sir William Ousley remarks : 
“Nor are the Hindu airs known to the Europeans 
from the impossibility of setting them according 
to the European system of notation. The fact 
that the Hindus have quarter tones renders it 
Still more difficult to express their musie by the 
European system.” Maharaja Sir P. C. Tagore 
wrote very recently, in the Statesman: “No 
one who has a thorough knowledge of Hindu 
Music will venture to deny that it is impossible 
to accurately represent it by European notation 
‘or express it by European instruments. We 

14 

















have already become too denationalised in many 
things. But for Heaven’s sake, let no. desecrat- 
ing band be laid on Hindu music, which is 
venerated by orthodox Hindus as being of divine 
origin.” John Curwen, a European musician, 
observed: ‘Even in Europe, the Staff Notation 
presents discouraging difficulties, If a simpler 
notation be used, the progress will be quicker 
and far more solid. The Staff was never dè- 

ned as a teaching instrument but was intended 
to give a picture of the keyboard of the piano- 
forte. The crotchets, quavers, clefs; flats and 
sharps of the Staff are too abstruse for children 
and even for men. 

12. While thus even in Europe the Staff 
Notation is not universally accepted, it would be 
an unpardonable crime and sin to attempt to 
thrust it as a compulsory notation into India, 
where there has been from tite immemorial a 
‘Sargam' Notation from Mount Kailas to Cape 
Camorin. By all means, join with usin ine 
proving our Sargam ; but, pray, dø not thitik of 
throwing it overboard. 

13. Enough, Y believe, has been said to 
convince you that the system of Notation, most 
suitable to Indian music, is neither the Staff nor 
the Tonic Solfa but the Sargam, T must now 
proceed to place before you what occurs to me 
the best possible uniform—and T may even say 
“‘national"’—system of Sargam Notation for the 
whole of India, which is the main, if not the 
sole, way to resuscitate our fallen music, 


14. But a preliminary point has first to be 
settled, for at the very outset we are confronted 
with the question: “At what stage inia pupil's 
course of musie should Notation be com- 
menced?"” Doubtless it is in human nature that, 
as between the thing and its symbol, preference 
is given to the former rather than to the latter. A 
hungry man cannot be satisfied with the symbol 
of bread but wants the bread itself. In educa- 
tion, symbols are needed and employed onl} 
when the things they denote are not available. 
© procurable. ‘The true function of Notation, 
Which is but a symbol of music, begins only 
When the sotinding material, the living music 
teacher, is not available or procurable. Hente 
the teaching of Notation may be postponed to a 
Tater stage, when the chances of the pupils 
leaving the school and of being away from the 
living teacher become greater and greater and 
may, in fact, be commenced from the First 
Form, according to my Syllabus. The pupils of 
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the Primary classes who would even otherwise 
have to encounter the difficulty of mastering the 
“notation,” so to speak, of the language (or 
Janguages!) they have to learn, need not be en- 
cumbered with an additional burden of the 
musie-notation. ‘The method that has to be 
employed in the earliest stage of a pupil’s course 
fof music should be what may be called the 
Imitation, or Lip-Ear method. That is the time- 
honored method too. Further, it is only after 
the pupils’ minds have been saturated with a bit 
of Swaragninam and ‘Thdlagninam that Notation 
proper could, with advantage, be commenced, 
‘Phe teaching of Swaras and Thûlas should neces- 
sarily precede the teaching of Notation. 

15, Is Swara-teaching after all necessary? 
Can it not be altogether avoided? “These side- 
issues have of late been causing, much anxiety 
ir the music-world of South India, inasmuch as 
they have emanated from high quarters and 
attempted to shake the very foundation of Indian 
‘Music, I must answer them. 

16, Most managers in schools and most 
parents in households are obsessed by the iden 
that every music-piece must, at every stage, be 
capable of—and be ready for—show and display 
to casual visitors and friends. Surely saralis, 
alankaras and githas are not adapted for such 
popular show but are intended to illustrate the 
principles enunciated in ‘Text-Books on Music 
The idea of cating for the visitors’ vapoury 
satisfaction must not be allowed to prevail 
against the substantial and necessarily slow 
evelopment, especially at the initial stage, of 
musical knowledge in the pupils, ‘The carly 
steps of any art,” observed Florence Wickins 
“are and must he slow at first; and these begin- 
nings should on nto account be hurried (or 
avoided), For once the elementary lessons are 
‘thoroughly and clearly understood and grasped 
by the pupil, the rest of the teacher's work is 
rasy.” Tt is those that are impatient of the 
necessarily slow progress of the carly steps of the 
fart who would generally sympathise with the 
objectors of Swara-teaching. 


17. The truth is, just as a man with a mere 
bone frame is disagreeable, but a man with flesh 
tnd blood is agreeable, to look at; the songs 
which form the ‘flesh and blood’ of music are 
agreeable to hear, but not the swaras as forming 
the mere boneframe thereof. ‘The on-looker may 
be satisfied with the sight of the flesh and blood ; 
Tut the possessor thereof must take care of his 
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boncframe as well. For, the stronger the bonc- 
frame, the healthier the fesh and blood. How 
can you have a strong boneframe without attend- 
ing to its growth and development? And how 
can you attend to its growth and development 
without knowing the component parts thereof 
and the laws of their growth? In Indian music, 
the component parts of the boneframe are saralis, 
slankaras, githas, varnas and other “idioms” of 
swaras, A learner therefore cannot with im- 
punity dispense with them, Whoever observes 
‘phere is no need at all to practise Jantaswaras 
and other gymnastic exercises,” may as well say 
that there is no need at all to practise, under the 
modern system of education, gymnastics and 
other physical exercises. T would however agree 
with him,if he should say that the teacher must 
not make too much of swaras and mistake the 
means for the end itself. Be it remembered that 
swara teaching has been, from the time of God 
Parameswara, the right roya) method of music- 
teaching in India, inasmuch as Narada said and 
Thiagaraja repeated in his famous Krithi, 
“gwararagasudharasa’’—that the secrets of 
Swardrnavam had been first taught by God 
Parameswara to Goddess Parvathi. I need 
hardly tell you that “Swararnayam”? was a musi- 
cal treatise presented by Narada to Thiagaraga. 
‘The word Swararnavam literally means ‘Ocean 
of Swaras.’ Evidently the book related, as the 
name indicates, to the illimitable permutations 
and combinations of Swaras. 


18. 1 believe you will have, by this time, 
been convinced of the truth of two important 
points, vis., (1) The System of Notation, most 
suitable to Indian Music, is Sargam and 
nothing else; and (2) the teaching of Sargam 
Notation should be preceded by the teaching of 
‘Swaras and ‘Thalas. 


_ 19. I shall now proceed to the Notation 
itself, 


20. 











‘Each of the 35 main ‘Thilas of South 
India and of the 25 main Thilas (according to 
Abhinavathdlamanjari) of North India—has, on 
ultimate analysis, three essential parts, viz., 
clapping, fingering and waving. Note that, 
when you clap, you see the outer part of your 
hand and, when you wave, you see the inner 
part or palm of it. Is not the palm or inner part 
of a hand whiter than its outer part? And is 
not ‘the outer part? blacker than the palm itself. 
Hence the clapping may be represented by a 
black-sign or New-Moon sign, viz., © and the 
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Waving by a white sign or Pull-Moon sign, 
vizo. The Finger looks like a rod and hence 
the fingering may be represented by a rod-like 
sign, vizag 





ar. Now the most popular South Indian 
‘Thala is Adi. It has 3 clappings, 3 fingerings 
and 2 wavings—in all § beats, which may be 
represented thus 








bi 

eee = Sec Fie 
ean 2 IE ewe ere 
aaa ety, ae 
r—a—3—4—5—6—7—8 


For every song in the Adi Thala, the follow- 
ing heading is desirable and may, with advant- 
age, be adopted 


o 
aw 


Mhe letters aw (pronounced Tha-ka) in 
the beading above denote the mâthras or Kalais, 
the slowness or quickness whereof depends on 
whether the Kala or time is vilambitha (slow), 
madhyama (middling) or drutha (quick). “ a" 
denotes one mithra and“ * " denotes again one 
mithra, So one column ot bar, consisting of 
qx denotes two mfthras which come to one 
beat. The letters a.m may be written a-w 
or w. It is for convenience of pronunciation 
that I have given two different letters aw 
But, be it remembered, that each of the two 
letters denotes one mithra and both together 
represent one beat. Again, the lines of the bar 
are drawn for convenience sake and have no 
significance of their own, except the last 
perpendicular double line which denotes the end 
of an âvartha. 














22, ‘The same principles may be applied to 
other thàlas as well. Take, for instance, 
Chathusra Roopaka. It consists of 2 clappings, 


or 


3 fingerings and only one waving—in all 6 
beats, which may be represented thus :— 


. o . 1 1 t 
pei 

yep oe eae 
gt £3 yallg 
E o RRR 
A 
E EE T h she 


‘Take again a North Indian Thâla, Chowthal, 
It consists of 4 clappings, 6 fingerings, and 2 


waving—in all r3 beats, which may be 

represented thus;— 

otf e tt FU) eho) emo 
by bh bee 

gee yg Pees oy Boy 
bavi besa big 
gaada a BG 
PARA AR Aiga í 
i 





he may casily get it analysed into clappings, 
fingerings and wavings and have such analysis 
recorded in the manner indicated above, The 
old notation of 1 to denote Laghu and o to 
denote Drutha has a deal of ambiguity and 
confusion about it, especially to a beginner. For 
ance, the Laghitsign | stands for one 
clapping and any number of fingerings ranging 
from 2 to 8. I have therefore eschewed the old 
notation and given you my own. So much for 
the Notation of Thala, 

ag. As for the Notation of songs, the 
Supthaswaras, viz, Sa-Ri-Ga-Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni, 
shall invariably form its fundamental basis. But 
with a view to nationatise the Indian (or Sargam) 
Notation from Mount to Cape, those Saptha- 
swaras shall invariably be written in Nagari 
characters, ‘The Sahithyam or wording of songs 
may be written in the language of those songs or 
in any other language; but the Sargam Notation 
of those songs must be uniformly written in 
Nagari, throughout the length and breadth of 
India, The music students need not fear that 
they have to learn, for this purpose, Sanskrit 
Language. T assure them that it is enough for 
them to learn seven letters—not more nor less 
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than seven letters—of the seven notes of the 


25. With the sapthaswaras written in Nagari 
scale. ‘They are as follows :— 


characters, we have yet to learn some special 

sigus to denote pitch, time-vaule, commence- 

Same Letters but | ment, end, repetition, grouping, rest, and so 
Conjunct forth, Let us study them one by one. 





Nagari Letters 


26. The signs of Pi s follows :— 
Sal se igns of Pitch may be as follows 





Pitch Se Signs Explained 


High or Thara| -2 | A Dot above 
Sthayi 
Middle or Ma-| Nil 
dhayama 
Sthayi 
Lower 
Mandra Sthayi| 


a 
fe 
m 


w 
A Dot below 





4 





N.B.—Whatever applies to q appli 
cach of the other six swaras. 





equally to 





a7. The signs of ‘Time-Value may be as follows:— 








‘Time Value Sign: Signs Explained Examples 
Ekamathra aoe | Nil Nil a 
Ardhamathra «|| A Single Horizontal Line ale 

below. 
Chathucthamathra » |=] A Double Horizontal Line 


below. 


Ashtamamathra 





—| Line below. 





afam 
A Quadruple Horizontal | afaraqufaa 





N.A—Whatever applies to. g applies equally to Demisemiquaver correspond respectively to Rkamathra, 
cach of the other six swaras. Be it noted here that Ardhamattra, Chathurthamatira and Ashtamamattra 





the European signs, Crotchet, Quaver, Semiquaver and 


28. ‘The following supplementary sign havealso to be studied 
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ee 








What the Signs indicate Signs 
Commencement è 
End ie i 
Drone v 
Rest . 
Ditto t 
Grouping | 
Accent | w 
Repetition oe gi 
Portion Repeated TRER y 
Prolongation of the previous ——| 
Vowel sound. 
Komala i fa 
Thivra = fa 
Suddha Gandhara (&) 
Shadsruthi Rishabha ++» Ta 
Sudha Nishada Ei (a) 
Shadsruthi Dhaivatha a. (fa) 
Anuswara e w : 








Remarks, if any 


This will occur only in 
Sahitya and notin No- 
tation. 

So is the case with each 


| 
z 








ag, At the commencement of a song, the 
‘Méla, the Riga, the Thala, the Kila, the Gathi, 
the Ardhana and the Avardhana should be clearly 
given. ‘The flat or sharp notes should also be 
fa; 
if sharp, write fte; and so on with each of 


pointed out. If flat, write, for example, 


a—a— afa as well, 
theory of flat and sharp notes applies only to 
fr—a—n—4_fw and never to #—y Remember 
also that x and a, indicating flat and sharp notes 
respectively, will be tacked on to any of the 
former but not to cither of the latter. 


‘Remember again that the 
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30. At this stage, I may be confronted with 
a query, whether, in view of the fact* that 
Venkatamakhi gave 16 names to 12 swaras, the 
nomenclature of Kémala and Thivra and their 
respective signs 1 and 2 cover all the “16 








Vide my Theory of Music. 


E 





Swaras”” ; and whether, if not, what special signs 
have been, or should be, given tothe four 
special swaras of the Karnatic System, viz., 
Suddha Gandhara, Shadsruthi Rishabha, Suddha 
Nishada, and Shadsruthi Dhaivatha, 


31. In the following Figure, 


























the four side-swaras, so to speak, marked fraw. 
fabelong exclusively to the Karnatic System and 
are of Venkatamalchi’s creation, for all practical 
purposes; while, the twelve Swaras, marked 
afa Romam amna a 
fra form a common feature of both the 
Indian (North and South) and the European 
systems. Signs like ftı—fta—ftato indicate res- 
pectively Suddha Rishabha, Chathusruthi Risha- 
bha and Shadsruthi Rishabha, will not only clash 
with te general arrangement, hitherto followed, 
Dut also prevent us from arriving at a notation 
common to our country as a whole, Reference has 
already been made in my Theory of Music® that 
Suddha Gandhara and Chathusruthi Rishabha 
sound alike; as also Sadharana Gandhara and 
Shadsruthi Rishabha, Sudha Nishada and 
Chathusruthi Dhaivatha, and Kaisiki Nishada 
and Shadsruthi Dhaivatha, Hence the signs 


(Fea) =(a1) ita) (n) 
N E 


have been given respectively to Suddha 
Gandhara, Shadsruthi Rishabha, Suddha Nishada 


*Vide my Theory of Muste, 


fa 








and Shadsruthi Dhaivatha, ‘This arrangement, 
it is believed, will serve us a double purpose, 
in so much as it avoids clashing with the arrange. 
ment in other systems of music and indicates 
the true nature of the sounds of the four special 
swaras of the Karnatic System. ‘The Kanakangi 
scale may, for example, be written thus:— 


(fea) Caa) 
1am fa 





32, I shall bring this subject of Sargam 
Notation to a close with giving you a few typical 
exercises for practice, only to familiarise you 
ve all the»signs and explanations mentioned 
above. 


TYPICAL EXERCISES, 


Caution—The teacher should demonstrate to 
the pupils how to sound m (tha)— = (ka) in 
Vilambitha (stow), Madhyama (middle) and 
Drutha (quick) Kalas. Tater on, the very 
Swara letters should be taught to be sting; instead 
of nw. in all the three Kalas. ‘Then the 
pupils should be slowly initiated into the saralis 
and their paraphernalia, till they reach the 
classical songs, 
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EXERCISE I. 
SOME PHRASES AND IDIOMS. 
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EXERCISE II. SONG. 
Pallavi. 
Niravandhi Sukhada, Nirmalarupa, 


HEADING 











‘Mata 28. \Janyaraga- Ravichandrikas Nigithahunijhepa: 
Maikamin Miaa Adi, Anupallavi. 
E EE aR. Sharadhibandhana, Nathasankrandana, 
Shankarfidigiyamana Sadhumanasa Susadana. 
Arohana fennta Sirem 
Bees eae Mamava Maragatha Maninibha deha 
Srimanitola Srithajanapala 
Re eae ea Bhimaparakrama, bhimakararchitha 
MEET TAA ‘Phamasarajasamanavadoora Thiagaraja 


vinuthacharana 
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” ” ” » fo ” ” „fe „jn wy maj n “ 
Pei nee eet = a» [em nja a 
> Sis 
ae 
aa few | wy a 
nia 
a R a a 











Ni raļva dhi| Saka | da————J—_.__] 
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vò m 


Share-ka 














sR 


m 


tha 








bhi— 





zat 
n Rr 


n bhima 











ra= jasa 





wow 


ma-nara 





ae 


sia fat 


This—ga 




















INDIAN MUSIC £ b 
EXERCISE IMI. 


Adapted after the European fashion. 
C. Major, (Sankarabharanam). 
Thala—Adi; Kala—Madhyama; Gathi—Thisra. 
N.B.—Only Notes and no wording. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


Walter De La Mare. By R, L. Mégroz 
(Hodder & Stoughton Ld., Eondon) 1924 
75. 6d: 


‘The art of literary criticism has not yet been 
reduced to strait-laced principles. ‘There is 
consequently a wide latitude for the critic in the 
matter of form and method of criticism. But 
criticism of poetry and poets has always sought 
to escape rigidity of rules, The scope for the 
critic of contemporary poetry is wider still: he 
has almost an uncharted field to roam about and 
explore ; he need not feel the handicap of pre- 
Judiced opinion ; he can give the lead whereas 
in case of old poets the gencral opinion is already 
crystallised and the modem critic’s function is 
limited to mere elucidation of details. And 
yet criticism of a living poct is a very ticklish 
matter- The critical faculty must be extremely 
alert ; it must approach genuine intuition to 
arrive at a judicious appraisement. We 
accordingly welcome with great pleasure stich a 
fine work of criticism as Mr. Mégror’s study of 
Walter de la Mare. ‘The subject is a living poet 
of great power and recognised skill. But 
opinion about his poetry has still to be formed ; 
he is yet to be placed. Mr, Mégroz undertook 
the task of disintegrating the man and his poetry. 
with cager enthusiasm. He is wildly apprecia- 
tive but with a critical discrimination, Tf the 
author on occasions becomes over-enthusiastic in 
praise of his favourite poet he knows and feels 
that he is not over-stating his case. Poetic 
appraisement is largely subjective and with this 
criterion the critic justifies his enthusiasm for 
Walter de la Mare’s poetry. 

What is poetry? It is defined as " 
Timated imagination” a definition as good as 
any other. ‘There should be imagination and 
imagination to be poctic should be of a refined 
and exalted nature. Mr. Walter de Ja Mare’s 
poetry undoubtedly satisfies this test. Who will 
not take genuine delight in the exquisite lyri 

















“I met at eve the Prince of sleep, 
His was a still and lovely face, 








He wandered through a valley steep, 
Lovely in a lonely place-’* 


We feel here that the poet has achieved a 
delicacy of touch and a pleasing sequence of 
ideas and words. ‘The lyric is undoubtedly. 
great and deserves a permanent and high place 
in English anthologies. But high as this 
achievement is we can not really ignore the 
extreme limitedness of Mr, Walter de la Marc's 
poetry. He surveys a narrow field but with 
almost a divine vision. He has confined himself 
to few subjects but he has achieved a masterly, 
excellence in what he has done. He is par 
excellence the poct of childhood and no one has 
delineated the moods and instincts of children 
with more exquisite beauty and picturesqueness, 
Tt has been said that few children read and enjoy 
his verses. We think it is not a correct state- 
ment as indeed Mr. Mégroz explains in his book. 
‘The psychology of childhood is a very serious 
psychology ; the child when he plays the dragon 
‘or the cavalier is extremely serious about it ; he 
genuinely imagines himself to be the centre of 
his imaginary world. He draws his inspiration 
from his own world of ideas and it is only by 
way of relaxation that he turns to picture-books 
and nursery rhymes, laughing all the time 
perhaps in his tiny little mind at the stupidity, 
of the grown-ups who think his world revolves 
in the whimsical manner delineated in the 
fantastic picture-stories. Walter de la Mare’s 
accomplishment docs not lie in providing the 
child with amusement in the hour of relaxation ; 
he has attempted a more difficult task: he 
interprets for the adults the serious moods and 
ideas of the child when at play. He has 
succeeded remarkably well in this interpretation, 
His Songs of Childhood, Peacock Pic, and 
Down-a-Down Derry deserve very high praise. 
‘The poet himself has written that “Children 

nosey Hive in a world peculiarly their own, 
so much so that it is doubtful if the adult can 
do more than very fleetingly re-occupy that far- 
away consciousness.” How astonishingly well 
he has recaptured for us that “far-away con- 
ciousness" becomes vividly evident from a 
perusal of his songs of childhood. Andrew Lang 
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in an appreciative review of Walter de la Marc's 
first book applied Lamb's phrase “A fairy way 
‘of writing” to his poetry and children all over 
the world love fairies and gnomes, the elfs and 
the mopnlands, Mr, Mégroz’s estimation is fair 
sand just: “As a poet of childhood he can 
remain himself, the artist, the thinker of 
primitive phantasy, the epicure in pleasing 
imagery and wistful inconsequenc othe 
rich tapestry of image and the melodious sweet- 
ness of the song respond to the essentially 
childish desire for sensuous beauty. 

‘Phe second chief characteristic of Walter de 
la Mare’s poctry is its dreamland: inspiration, 
‘Phe critic devotes two valuable chapters to the 
consideration of dream poetry and shows that 
while inspiration and rational thinking combine 
together to yield « poetic note, the character of 
the tune depends upon the balance preserved 
between dream and reality. ‘This attitude is 
reminiscent of the prosaic mean sought to be 
achieved between romance and history. If we 
differ from Mr. Mégroz. in his estimate of poetic 
inspirations it is because we consider poetry to 
be outside the confines of nicely calculated 
balances. Yeats is the dream poct of the first 
rank, as were Blake and Coleridge, but a con 
parative assay of their work docs not leave a 
common residue in the shape of a balanced 
inspiration. ‘The phrase is a contradiction in 
terms, Dream and reality can not be weighed 
in the same scale, Mr, Mégroz’s chapters how- 
ever are very interesting and suggestive- 
Perhaps we will not go so far with the critic as 
to say that Walter de la Mare is of the same 
tank as Shelley and Yeats; but it is to be 
admitted that whereas Keats, Shelley and Yeats 
wrote poetry of very unequal merits, Walter de 
la Mare has been continuously. brilliant, His 
fame rests upon work pf continued and sustained 
excellence, 

Mr, Mégroz adds a chapter on the poet's 
style and content and regards him in the rich 
display of his picturesque elfland as the lineal 
descendent of the pre-Raphiaclites. Mr. Mégroz 
has accomplished his work with commendable 
industry and in the present study of Walter de 
Ta Mare he has produced a work of high literary 
merit. We are especially pleased to commend 
his work to the notice of lovers of modern poetry 
in the hope that they will appreciate the better 
the work of a leading English poet 
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China: Yesterday and To-day. By Professor 
E. T. Wilhams (Harrap & Co., 15/-). 








‘The author of this book of reference has 
exceptional claims to be regarded as an authority 
on this interesting and little-known kingdom. 
Formerly Vice-Consul at Shanghai and American, 
Charge d'afaires at Pekin, he was an eye 
witness of the Boxer insurrection and the over- 
throw of the Manchu dynasty. He was in 
charge of the Division of far Eastern affairs till 
recently, when he reverted to his first 
enthusiasms as Agassiz Professor of Oriental 
Languages and Literature at the University of 
California, 

‘The Oriental scholar is responsible for over 
half the book, which forms an encyclopedia 
book of reference on the origins of the race and 
the religious cults and social arrangements of 
today. Although somewhat paragraphie in 
style, this portion is of intense interest to the 
Asiatic scholar. One looks in vain for a 
reference to the popular belief that China as 
tried out and discarded all the inventions of 
modern science. “Phe age of her civilisation is 
beyond doubt. The heights to which it is said 
to have risen seem to be mythical. 

‘The next few chapters are written by. the 
tun of affairs and describe the impact of 
Western Civilisation. ‘The almost bloodless 
coup d'etat which led to the abdication of the 
Manchu dynasty marked the end of the haughty 
manner of dealing with ‘barbarian’ enyoys. 

‘Phen came the war, which left China to work: 
out her struggle towards democracy for three 
years, although she was a nominal belligerent 
for some fifteen months. ‘The interest now lies 
in the efforts of Japan to gain control of the 
Shantung railway. ‘The secret treaties between 
Japan on the one part, and Great Britain, 
France and Russia on the other, leave a nasty 
taste in the mouth. As in the case of the Arabs 
of the Hedjaz, Great Britain had to pay a stiff 
price for Japanese assistance during the sub- 
marine crisis. And in both cases an aftermath 
of agreements and secret treaties has been left 
which makes the work of resettling the nations 
more difficult, and threatens to dot the world 
with a number of Alsace-Lorraines. 

The author, as an American, is scrupulously 
fair in his account of British activities. Not a 
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word of reproach is uttered in recounting the 
difficulties that arose in fighting the opium 
traffic ; now diverted into Japanese channels. 
But one cannot read these latter pages without a 
feeling that Great Britain has picked up an ally 
in the Far East that may prove an embarrass- 
ment, 

Professor Williams has an illuminating 
chapter on Oriental immigration, and the 
difficulties that followed the Burlingame agree- 
ment, He points out that the diference in 
treatment accorded to China and Japan simply 
rests on the latter’s possession of armed forces. 
A discouraging but important thought in these 
days af pacific idealism, Oriental immigration is 
the probable cause of the next world crisis, 

A lengthy appendix aud bibliography round 
off this comprehensive book of reference, 


HE, HT, 











‘The Sanskrit Drama, in its Origin, Develop: 
ment, Theory and Practice, By A. B, Keith, 
D.C.1,,, D.Litt—Clarendon Press, Oxford, 











Review. By Dr. Ganganatha Jha, M.A, 

It is a wonder to most of us how Dr, Keith 
can find and energy to write so many 
books of the right kind. His latest achievement 
is a volume of nearly qoo pages, dealing with 
Indian Drama, It has been executed with Dr, 
Keith's usual thoroughness, He has examined 
all available information with a scrutiny. free 
from bias, He has begun with the Vedic 
Period and has succeeded in showing that the 
germ of the drama like the germ of every other 
branch of literature is to be found in the Vedas 
and Vedic rituals. He then carries us through 
Post-Vedic literature, making gleanings from 
the epics and other works assigned to that 
period, Drama in its real form is found to 
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appear only in the Buddhist period. It is 
refreshing to find that Dr. Keith has accepted 
after all the genuineness of the Bhusa-Dramas, 
and he has submitted them to a critical study 

‘orthy of himself. His comparison of Bhasa 
Kalidasa is made on ‘satisfactory lines, 
though an admirer of Kalidasa cannot help 
feeling that Dr. Keith is prejudiced in fayour of 
the carlicr writer. ‘This prejudice however has 
not led the writer in any way to lessen his 
attention to the works of Kalidas, whose 
dramatic art he admires. Later on the Doctor 
works his way through the dramatists of the 
mediseval period till he comes to what he calls 
the period of the decline of the Sanskrit Drama, 
He has devoted one chapter to detailing the 
characteristics and achievements of the Sanskrit 
Drama ; more than 60 pages to dramatic theory 
where an instructive comparison is made 
between Aristotle and the Indian ‘Theory of 
Poetics. ‘The last chapter deals with dramatic 
practice wherein we find our knowledge 
carried very much farther than that obtainable 
in the earlier works of Wilson, 

We are sorry to find however that certain 
typographical errors have crept into a book so 
neatly got up, and we may be permitted to 
point out a few cases of what we consider 
mistranslation, “Bisam’ is not the lotus but its 
root (p. 109) ; ‘Cailatanaya’ is not ‘the Indy of 
the mountain’ but the ‘daughter of the 
mountain’ (p, 170). In the estimation of so 
many poets there will always be divergence of 
opinion. Hence there is no wonder if we find 
ourself unable to agree with the learned Doctor 
in his estimate of Bhavabhuti and some other 
dramatists, It is the virtue of poetry. that it 
appeals to different natures in different ways 

‘The book is one which deserves a place in 
the hands of every Sanskrit scholar ; for our 
University students it is indispensable and for 
every serious student of Sanskrit literature a 
perusal of the book will prove not only inter- 
esting but highly instructive. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES. G 


DRAMA. 
CONTEMPORARY BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 


‘The Fifth of November by Howard Peaces, Volume 
Five. 

‘The Dance of Life by Hermon Ould. Volume Six. 

‘The Fanatles by Miles Malleson. Volume Seven. 

‘The Three Barrows by Charles McEvoy. 
ight. 

First Blood by Allan Monkhouse. Volume Nive 

Krishna Kumari by Edward Thompson. Volume 
Ten, 

(Published by Mestri Rrest Benn Limited, 
London, 1924) st. each volume cloth and 35, 6d. each 
volume paper. 

We. have on a previons_ occasion welcomed the 
series of modern plays which the enterprising house 
fof Benn Brothers have placed before an increasingly 
appreciative public. Tt iv a welcome sign that the 
series has received commendable support and farther 
volumes are in course of preparation. Tt also bespeaks 
of the ewentially healthy feature in modern British 
Drama. ‘The selection of plays has been made with 
view to popularise the modern tendencies in dramatic 
art and it is pleasing to note that the essentiatly modera 
habit of intellectual snobbery and quizziness has been 
kept in the hack-ground. We noticed the first fonr 
volumes in our issue of January, 1924, and have now 
before ne further six volumes—each is singular and 
individual in conception and design, yet each one be 
tokens the modern spirit and has an important relation 
with the human and social passions which sway peoples” 
minds today, We look forward with pleasnre to 
farther issues in this admirable series, 

Mr. Howard Pencey has built his story of The Fifth 
of November round the personality of Roberts Catesby 
and Father Garnett acts as the villain of the piece. 
The anthor has almost ignored Guy Fawkes who is 
popularly connected with the Ganpowder Plot. The 
romantic interest in the drama is preserved by the keen 
analysis the play-wright fas made of the thoaghts and 
feelings which impulsed the conspirators and their 
women. Mr. Peacey has no doubt seized the historical 
incident and carefully kept to the essential details of 
the piot; but he has not been content with mere 
ramatisation. Te seems that he himself set oat on a 
dangerous adventure with a desperate company and 


Volume 


wrote the chronicle oftheir exploits out of deep personal 
experience. The story as unfolded in he drama isa. 
creative triumph, for the author. The character ane 
well drawn and remain, human; the language is tecid 
sd simple andthe fal scene well conceived and finely 
sie, 

Whimsical is possibly the aptest description of Me 
Hermon Ould's The Dance of Life. A young tan of 
twenty three born of ie and prosperous parents finds 
life boring and living too dall for hit; hin quent after 
the whys and wherefores of life embitery him, ‘The 
honest Intentions of his parents for his career carry no 
meaning to him. Olga Heath, erstwhile a ladys ak, 
in Jove with this young man provides the balance and 
later the Justiscarion for his existence, Young 
Bereslord's search forthe Inman Tight does net provide 
enough dramatic interest for the playwright. Neither 
do the intervention of dreamcenes improve the arti 
ficial make-up of the play.. And yet the problem i an 
geld one and Mr. Ons treatment i not entirely 
original is at any rate novel and full of surprising 
twists and tara, 

When Mr. Miles Malleson chose the motif of he 
Ploy entitled The Fanatics he must have given 
tremendous thought to the manner and metho of 
treatment. The fanatic is ove who “lives by whet He 
Believes, which is dificul," but then "yom bave KOE 
to have something of a fanatic in you to do anything 
worth while these days, ‘The thiog ito keep one's 
fanaticism and to keep one's humanity Fine idealism 
this bat possibly too deep for the average moral. We 
will appreciate better the essential truth in this Bate: 
ment if we ponder for a while on the social and indivi 
dual problems which face mankind to-day. It is ace 
condinaly a doable welcome we extend to Me, Malleton’s 
clever exposition of the sex problem. He has tackled 
‘the mest insistent social question of the day in a 
manner atonce bold and conragcons, defiant of conven 
tional standards and unaffected by social small-talle 
Hf the dramatist preaches trial marriage and ante 
naptal intercourse he docs 40 with « profound convie 
tion that the church-made marriages of the day haye 
resulted in the present possible mets of sex warfave and 
disintegration of family Hf. Leve to a guid H an 
untried experience and happiness in love is the only 
test for tying wp two people in wedlock for fe. Me 
Malleson hus not become the preacher a the expense 
OË the dramatist; his play preserves the essential ier 
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of dramatic action, The diction is admirable and 
interest of the reader sustained to the very. last line, 
We do not remember having read recently any play 
with such powerful appeal to reason and courageous 
treatment of a grave social problem as is given 
in The Fanatics. 


‘The Three Barrows Wke the Fanatics deals with the 
Jove problem, but if the atmosphere in the two plays 
ie different, the final efect is entirely depressing in 
contrast to the joyous climax of Mr. Malleson’s play. 
‘Mz. McEvoy devotes special efforts to elaborate the 
effcets of environments on 2 man's most intense and 
vital feelings; he portrays with success the mentality 
‘which effaces the noblest urge at the call of taxury and 
social convention. Victor Mieux remains the in- 
vertebrate, supine Tover of a heroic sonl. His stragel= 
appears feeble even at the opening of the play. Thi 
weakness explains why the reading appears verbose 
and prinfelly long. ‘There is a dramatic unity of a 
sort in the plan of the book, bt the final effect is not 
Pleasant. We may not ignore however the realism 
Which touches many of the scenes. ‘The dramat 
taken the average produet of present day social conven- 
tions and portrayed him in his miserable dependi 
‘upon surroundings, Pity deseribes our feelings as we 
lose the book. 















‘Allan MonkHonse possesses the gift of realism to = 
remarkable degrée. In The Conquering Hero, the second 
volume of this series le laid bare rathtessly the angwist: 
‘of the soldier's soul. In First Blood he reveals with 
almost barbaric bluntness the tragic consequences of 
industrial warfare, A strike of cotton operatives pro- 
vides him the plot for his play. A peaceful country- 
Side is suddenly divided into warring factions and the 
incidents of the strike present the basie class instincts 
Of Yove and hatred in mortal conflict, The dramatist 
feels the realities of the struggle acutely and portrays 
faithfully the sufferings which industrial warfare 
entails, Te is but a fitting close that the two persons 
Who viewed the straggle from a Immane point of view 
end their lives under tragic circumstances. A play 
intensely aman and modern, 

















Krishna Kumari is the dramatised version of an 
historical 


incident related in Tod's "Annals of 
Mr. Thompson is well known for his 
of Indian customs and tra 
He has sought to frame for us in the heroic self 
sacrifice of Krishna Kumari, the symbol of life that 

mngrudgingly given for love of country and neighbour. 
‘The youthful princess of Mewar is sought after by two 
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powerful princes and the beantiful Mewar countryside 
is devastated in turn by the rival suitors. Mr. Thompson 
has related with poignancy the ñnal resolve of Krishna 
Kumari to drink of the poisened cup. Inevitably the 
dialogues are lengthy, unsuitable for stage elocntion, 
but the play is good reading. We are not quite sure 
whether the author thas correctly reproduced the 
incidents leading up to the British Ambassador's inter- 
vention. Close historical accuracy may not however 
be looked for in a play which js meant to carry = 
modern appeal, 





BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUR LIBRARY. 


Ayuli by Laurence Binyon. Volume 5. 

The Prince by Gwen Jobn. Volume 6. 

‘The Lilies of the Field by J. Hastings Turner 
Volume 8. 

(Published by Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1924) 36. 64. 
cach volume. 


“No real renaisance of drama ean take place with- 
font a new impulse towards the writing of plays”— 
tiis is from the prospectus of the British Drama 
League, which is doing creditable work in creating 
fenthasinsm for the drainatic art, We have oh a 
previous occasion commented with appreciation on the 
first four plays of the series, The welcome which 
the frst volumes received have enconraged the 
publishers to place further volumes before the public. 
We extend a cordial welcome to the enterprise parti- 
culärly as Ft Ts meant to help those playwrights wha 
have unsuccessfully knocked at the doors of com- 
mercial publishers. 


Ayuli is a delicate phantasy of beantiful imagery. 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, a poet of rare charm, bas not 
attempted to dramatise one sensational incident, as 
is the usnal practice with playwrights. This explains 
the charge of a Jack of harmony în his interesting little 
tale. Aynli, the beloved of the Son of Heaven, is the 
embodiment of all that is noble and pure in Beauty. 
Love is her joy, as it turned ont to be ber cross, A 
traitorous conspiracy raises its head against Ayali and 
the King who is charged with having forgotten “the 
merchant's welfare in a woman.” Ayuli learns of the 
rebels? demand of her head and wonders: 











“Oh, why, why? 
Because T loved so much, and had such Jor? 
Ts sorrow part of the world, as wonderfal 
AS Joy WAS%ec snore 
Mr. Binyon has expressed Love's sacrifice in exquisite 
language clothed with beauty and charm, Tt is 
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mistaken to find fault with the idealism of the King; 
he is not the central figure of the play, but only a 
proad follower of Beanty, who reckots no cost and 
earns no obstacle in his pursuit of Joy- 


In The Prince Miss Gwen John has attempted 
to sketch in eight short scenes the many-sided facets 
‘of Queen Elizabeth's personality. The interpretation 
does not quite succeed for although the play gives us 
Knowledge of what Queen Tess thought on occasions, 
‘we donot come any nearer the woman and the queen- 
Miss Jobn feels she has contributed toward unfolding 
the mystery which enshrouded the Queen's relations 
‘with the Earl of Rssex. The controversy is by no 
‘means settled and Miss John’s elucidation does mot 
help in understanding the conflict of passions which 
determined Queen Elizabeth's attitude towards her 
courtiers: Perhaps the form adopted by Miss John 
thas been unfortunate, for we certainly expect better 
workmanship and dramatic skill from Miss John. 








Mr. Turner's The Lilies of the Field is one of the 
brightest and merriest comedies we have read for some 
time. The gaiety and fun which bubble over almost 
every line are skilfally interwoven with serious com- 
ment on modern manners. Mr. Turner's art is here 
seen at its highest and most accomplished stage. 
‘More deft hands have written gayer comedies; more 
imaginative brains have evolved cunning motifs; bat 
we have seldom come across such a bright instance 
‘of a typically apt modern comedy. There is fun in 
plenty, there is humour, there is wit and brilliance. 
‘The erepe-de-chene delicacy of touch enlightens amd 
‘vivifies the characters. If Betty iit a crinotine, despite 
being a anachronism, successfully oatwits her twin 
cinderallflike sister, the vicar in the supreme self 
confidence of a happy nonentity presents a delightful 
comedy in conjugal manners. We congratulate Mr. 
Turner on his excellent dramatic work and will look 
forward to his future publications. It is gratifying 
to note that the Lilles of the Field thas bad a success- 
ful run at the Ambassador's theatre in London. 





‘The Monument by E. H- W. Meyerstein (Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1924) 25. 6d. 





‘This is a tragic verse-stady in swindling. The 
widow and danghter of an artist, reduced to penury, 
suggest the scheme of a monument to be raised to the 
‘memory of the dead genius. The game is obvioss from 
the beginning, Mr. Meyerstein has not introduced any 
‘entre-scenes to lighten the bypoctisy of the act. The 
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deception is preserved till the end when nemesis over- 
takes the two scheming women. A gruesome realistic 
story, rather diffuse and long-worded. 


Pundalik by Harindranath Chattopadhy: 
Sbama'a Publishing House, Madras, 1924) Re. 


Mr. Chattopadhyaya continues in Pundalik the 
Gramatisstion of Hinds mythological legends. Te tells, 
us here how the sscred Pandarpar came to be foondet 
asa place of pilgrimage. ‘The sceptic Pundalit insults 
his old parents and sneer: at God's worship. A- period 
of spiritual chaos follows, antit the soul of Pundalile 
sees the Hight. The spiritual conflict is very benuti- 
fully rendered by the poct. Br. Chattopadhyaya’s 
verse has gained strength and power and his muse 
remains as delicate and charmingly elusive as ever. 







‘The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall by 
‘Thomas Hardy (Macmillan & Co., London, 1923) 65. 


‘Thomas Haniy's new play for mummers reveals 
the master in the fulness and maturity of his powers. 
Handy is not accepted aş a true poet by many dis- 
criminating eritics but few deny his genius for captur- 
ing the real dramatic incidents. The present play has 
been adapted for performance repairing no theatre or 
scenery, The triumph of the dramatist lies in success- 
fally presenting this old Cornish legend in an atmos- 
phere reminiscent of Love's golden age- The great 
story of Tristram and Iseult has seldom been related 
in a more teantifel Ianguage—with a restrained 
simplicity and charm characteristic of Hardy's best. 





Plays and Controversies by W. B. Yeats (Macmillan 
& Co., London, 1933) 108. 64, 


In Plays and Controversies Mr. Yeats has reprinted 
bis valuable notes on the Trish Dramatic Movement 
together with six of his plays. The essay i a constroe- 
tivẹ plea for the rensisance of the Irish Drama and 
reveals the struggles of the great Irish poet: in tte 
cause of dramatic art, Tt will remain as mach a 
historical document of great interest as a cogent plea 
for a National Theatre. The dramatic pieces represent 
Yeats in his characteristic dreamland, charming and 
elusive, mystifying the reađer and the critic alike, At 
the end of the book appears an open letter to Lady 
Gregory, written in 1919, Which sums-up the history of 
the Irish Theatre and Mr, Yeats? hopes for it in. the 
future. 


~A 
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INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Indian Logic and Atomism, By A. Berricdale Keith 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford) 1924. 


Dr. Keith is a very versatile scholar. Among living 
Western Orientalists there is perhsps no one who has 
‘made such a thorough study of so many branches of 
Sanskrit literature. In his Vedic Inder; in his 
Sankhya System; in his Karma Mimansa—he bad 
already shown his complete mastery over the intricate 
subjects with which he was dealing, and also a gift of 
ucid exposition which is all too rare in scholars whose 
days are past amongst ponderous dusty tomes. Prof, 
Keith succeeds in enabling the layman to thoroughly 
understand subjects which be had originally given up 
as too abstruse and dificult. But he is not only a 
Sanskritist; bot also a recognised authority on consti- 
tutional law and history. The volume under notice 
deals with the Nyaya and Vaisheshike Systems of 
Hinds Philosophy, and if the learned author can 
manage to give ws two more volumes dealing with 
‘Vedanta and Sankhya, we shall then have a very 
‘valuable series of books dealing with all the well- 
‘known six ayatems of Hindeo thought. We have just 
recelved a copy of Dr, Keith's latest work The Origin 
Of the Sanskrit Drama, Ol that we shall publish a 
detailed review in a subsequent issue. 











As the author truly points out, the Nyaya and 
Vaisheshika, the Indian systems of logic and realism, 
Mave attracted hardly a tithe of the interest due to 
them an able and earuest efforts to solve the problems 
ot knowledge and being on the basis of reasoned arga- 
ment. The systems are indeed orthodox, and admit 
the authority of the sacred scriptures, but they attack 
the problems of existence with human means, and 
scripture serves for all practical purposes but to lend 
SAna io FIGs leh srw athleved yaf oniy witi- 
font its aid, but often in very dubious harmony with 
its tenets, ‘here are many good works dealing with 
the other systems, but of Nyaya the only general 
expositions in English are the Sadho Lal Lectures of 
Dr, Jha and the wellknown work of Prof. Jacobi, and 
on Vaicescka, the recent work of 1. Suali is the wost 
exhaustive. Dr. Keith handsomely acknowledges his 
et to the works of both these scholam, as ako of 
several others. But it is no disparagement of the 
works of these distinguished scholars to say that for 
the general reader who wants to get a clear non- 
detailed knowledge of Nyaya and Vaicesika, Dr. 
Keith's book is the most suitable. That this book is 
quite exhaustive will be clear from a glance at the 
chapter-headings: The origin and development of 
the systems ; the Syncretismn of the Schools; Knowledge 

















ure; the Philosophy of Spirit; the Existence and 
mre of God The author is at places frankly 
critical, as for instance, in dealing with the Naiya- 
Sita's philosophy of spirit. His remarks are frequently 
cf great valne; in dealing with the Nyaya-Vaicesika, 
Vedanta and Sankhya views on the existence and 
mature of God, be says: “AN three agree in denying 
fany real value to human experience and endeavour, 
‘and stand in fundamental contrast with the tendency 
A recent thought, whether theistic or atheistic, to view 
the process of the universe as real and to insist on 
the fact, not of the independence and selCsalficlency 
‘of the individual, bat of the necessity of the con- 
munion of selves as the basis of their realit There 
are several points on which it is dificult to agree with 
Dr. Keith; this brief notice, however, is not the place 
for discussing them. The absence of a full bibliography 
may be noticed; the mumerous footnotes are belpa, 
but a bibliography should be added in a subsequent 
‘edition, We think it a matter for congratulation that 
the services of such an able and accomplished scholar 
sbould be devoted to the cause of Sanskrit learning. 














‘Thelsm in Medieval India. By J. E, Carpenter. 
(Williams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, London) 
193 

‘The various Hibbert Lectares delivered and 
‘published from time to time constitute a very valuable 
library of philosophical literature. It is high praise 
to say that Dr. Carpenter's lectures entitled Theism 
in Mediexal India are fully worthy to take their place 
beside the cartier volumes of the series. By remon 
alike of depth of knowledge, of a sympathetic outlook: 
and a critical standard, the present volume will be 
‘warmly welcomed by the evergrowing body of readern 
interested in the subject. Dr, Carpenter has, started 
his discussion by a consideration—thorough and fall— 
of the interaction and mutual influence of Buddhism 
and Hinduism which present many problems of great 
subjects dealt with are Religions Philosophy in the 
reat epic; the Trimurti; Philosophy and Religion in 
Shaivism; Religion and Philosophy in Vaislinavist 
Hinduism and Islam, Though the last chapter is not 
quite so well-informed and comprehensive as the others 
we confidently commend the book to the attention of 
the thoughtful scholars as an honest, nnbiassed 
sccount of “a subject which is full of interest and 
importance. 
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The Buddha and His Doctrine. By C T. Strauss 
(William Rider and: Son, Limited, $ Paternoster Row, 
London) 193 

‘The above is a popular account of the Buddha's 
lite and doctrine in jts original purity, drawn from 
the oldest accessible documents. The author refutes 
certain errors and prejudices which exist almost uni 











versally with regard to Buddhism and presents a 
clear, straightforward account of Gautama’s teaching 
and philosophy. The author has wisely chosen to go 
straight to the original authorities, the Pali Tipitaka. 
The work appeared original 
language Ido” 


in “the international 

it has now been adopted from that 
In five chapters of more or less interest 
the Life of Buddha, the Doctrine, the 
Ethics, the Brotherhood and a Defence of Buddhism 
—we have a popular, but nonetheless trustworthy 
exposition of a system which is both a religion and a 
philosophy, inasmuch as it satisfies both the heart 
and the mind of vast sections of humanity. 














‘The Teaching ot the Upanishads, 
Carpenter (George Allen and Unwin, Lti 
Street, London) 1935. 

Mr. Carpenter ik a keen student of Indian philo- 
sopliy and we have in the present little pamphlet the 
substance of two of his popular lectures on Rest and 
the Nature of the Self. He emphasises the impoe- 
tance of the former by saying that to some, in the 
Present whirlpool of life and affairs, it may seem 
almost an absurdity to talk about Rest, For long 
now rest has seemed a thing for off and 
able. With the posts knocking at our doors 
twelve times a day, with telegrams arriving 
every hon, and the telephone bell constantly ringing; 
with motors rushing wildly about the streets, and 
aeroplanes whizzing overhead, with work speeded up) 
in every direction, and the drive in the workshops 
becoming more intolerable every day; with the pace 
fof the walkers and the pace of the talkers from hour 
to hour insanely inereasing—what room, it may well 
be asked, is there for Rest? He insists with much 
force that modern nations must learn to rest even in 
the very midst of the hurry and scurry, This scema 
to him to be the teaching of some of the Upanishads 


By Baward 
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—the value of rest, or repose, which latter is pro- 
Imbly an apter word. On the nature of the self, 
Mr. 





rpenter is rather disappointing in his conela- 
that while we ean and do become even more 
vividly conscious of our true self, the mental state- 
ment of it always does and. probably always will tie 
beyond ns, None the less his views are alike interest 
ing and instructive, 4 











Raja Yoga. By Swami Vivekananda (Kegan Paul, 
reach, Teller & Company, Limited, Carter. Lanes 
Fandan). 1935 

Swami Vivekananda di probably more than any 
other individual to popularise in the West the various 
systems of Yoga philosophy. Raja aga is one of 
he most highly “developed frm of Vedanta, Te 
teaches that desires and wants are in man, that the 
power of supply is also in hins; and that wherever wd 
Whenever a desire, « want, a prayer Bas Been fale 
fled, it wae ont of thiw infinite magazine that te 
supply came and not from any supernatural being, 
It is needless to say anything of Swami Vivekananda’s 
remarkable powers of exposition; it ia masterly- But 
the translation of Patanjali's Sutras is mot always as 
correct as might be expected. Despite this, the book 
WIN receive a thoroughly well-deserved welcome from 
the students of Hindu philosophy. It is a valuable 
Aktion to philosophical literature. 




















Vedic Mymas, Ty 1, J. Thomas, 1933. Mindu 
Gods and Heroes, By L. D. Barnett, 1922. (*Wisdont 
of the Hant" Series. John Murray, Albemarle Street 
London 

‘The Wisdom of the Rast Series in a weful venture 
which deserves encouragement. ‘The getup and 
printing and paper are all such as might be expected 
from the firm of John Murray. ‘The Rditors, Mesa, 
Ceanmer-tiyng and Kapadia have succeeded tw 
enlisting the active support and co-operation of coms 
petent scholars whose names are a suficient guarantee. 
that the booka will bë reliable and well-written, Dr.. 
Thomas! Vedie Hymns brings together in a handy 
form all the more important Vedie hymns which shed 
a food of tight on the social and religious polity of 
emly India, Dr. Burnett has undertaken in his 
Hindu Gods and Heroes n popular study in the history 
of the religion of India, dealing with the Vedic ages 
the age of the Brahmanas and the Epics and later, 
Both those are useful volumes which contain, within 
a short compass, much that will inspire and elevate- 
They fully sustain the bigh reputation of the pre- 

ous volumes in this series: 


























Sind and Mts Sufis, By J. P. Gulraj (Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras) 1934- 
The above is a volume in tbe well-known “Asian 
which has. already attained considerable 
The Sind thinkers and singers have so far 


public, and it is gratifying that Mr. M. M, Gidwani’s 
excellent monograph on Shah Latif should now be 
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followed by Mr. Gnlraj’s really illuminating and 
instructive Sind and its Sufis. Lal Shahbaz is known 
to many outside Sind at least by name; in this volume 
we have a Gall account of his philosophy of life; we 
now learn the thoughts of other remarkable Scfis, 
Inayet, Shah Latif, and Sachal, some of whose poems 
have been translated into excellent English. This 
valuable book is a very welcome addition to oar 
scanty knowledge of a neglected corner of the 
‘country’s literature and philosophy. R is also = 
notable addition to the literature of Sufism. 


Amourism. By R. S 
‘Thakurdwars, Bombay) 1934- 

On reading the manuscript of the above book the 
author's friends were of the opinion that it woold t 
very useful to many people who were disgusted wit 
the woeful results of the misunderstanding between 
nations and nations, rulers and ruled, masters and 
servants, kith and kin, and such other dualities they 
witnessed every day around them. They decided 
therefore to have the book published, nor can we be 
sorty for their decision, for inspite of tbe very 
unsatisfactory title, the book is a notable one. It is 
thowghtfal and thoughtprovoking. But we shoold 
have preferred it to be more free from the numerous 
Sanskrit terms which are apt to confuse the reader 
who iq ignorant of Sanskrit. This defect may be 
removed in a second edition. 


Taki (Karnatak Press, 





Early History of Vaishnavism in South India. By 
S, Krishnaswami Aiyangar (Oxford University Press, 
Madras) 1924. 





Among Indian historians of early India, Professor 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar deservedly holds an bonoured 
position. Tn the volume before us be has undertaken 
‘a task which was frst indicated by the publication, 
some years ago, of Vaishnavism, Satvism, and Minor 
Religion by that doyen among Orientalists—happily 
still with us—Sir Ramakrishna Rhandarkar. Prof. 
Aiyangar's History is a valuable contribution to the 
subject. He has strengthened his arguments by 
copious quotations from original sources, and his com- 
clusions are generally wellseasoned and sound. It 
is a short study dealing excellently with a great 
subject, bat the exposition of the sabject is thoroughly 
sound and interesting. 


A Study in Hindu Social Polity. By Chandra 
Chakraberty, (s8 Cornwallis Street, Calentta) 1925. 
‘The above book is 





vided into seven chapters— 
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dealing with the Physical Geography of India; Ethnie 
clements in Hindi nationality; Hindu myths; Hindi 
languages; Hindi scripts; Caste and Social Organisa- 
tion. It may be regarded as a helpful supplement to 
the Jate Mr. R. C. Dat's Civilisation in Ancient India. 
Several new important data have been included; and 
a very useful list is appended to show the close con- 
nection between Sanskrit and the Greck, Latin, 
Testonic, Slav and Celtic languages. We would 
Suggest the change of the word ‘Hindi aa it 
definitely indicates now the North Indian Vernacular. 
We hope too that the get up of the book will be 
improved in a subsequent edition. The book merits 
appreciation as an excellent, popular study. 


The Hindu Religious Year. By M. M. Underhill 
(Association Press, 5 Russell Street, Calcutta). 


The Religious Life of India series has reccived a 
recent addition ia the shape of Mr. Underhill’s 
excellent book on the Hinda Religious Year. ‘There 
are, at least, two. recent books on Hindu festivalsy— 
those by Gupte and Mukerji—but Mr. Underhill’s work 
is better arranged than the former and fuller than the 
later. It deals with Eras and other divisions of 
time; anspicious and inauspicious seasons; solar and 
seasonal festivals; lunar and planetary festivals į 
Visbuu and Siva festivals; and festivals arising from 
animistic sources. We kave no donbt that all Hindus 
and those non-Hindas who are interested in Hindu 
observances will welome this publication, which is 
equally useful for study and reference. 





Valsnava Lyrics. By J. A. Chapman (Humphrey 
Mitford, Oxford University Press, London) 1923. 

The carly Vaishnava Lyrics of Mithila and Bengal 
hhave recently attracted considerable attentions, thanks 
mainly to the publications of Rabindranath Tagore and 
A. R. Coomaraswamy. Mr. Chapman, the gifted 
Librarian of the Calcutta Imperial Library, bas put 
together in this slender volame a number of the 
‘exquisite poems of Vidyapati, Chandidas, Govindadas 
and others, The Test feature of the present book # 


‘The translations are very free bat they fally bring 
fut the fragrant charm of the originals. ‘The printing 
and format are all that ean be desired. Our only 
sricvance is that Mr. Chapmat has not given ms mote 
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of his beantifal translations. We hope he will add 
to them ina second edition of the book. 


‘The Wisdom of the Aryans by Allan Bennett (Ananda 





M) (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner È Co, Ltd 
London, 1933) 25. 6d, 
This little volume is af interest chiefly because it 








is written by an Euglish Buddhist who spent 14 years 
in a Buddhist monastry and imbibed the divine 
teachings at the fountainsource, so to say. Mr. 
Benneit does not subscribe to the doctrines for which 
Bnddha Tived and died without critical appreciation, 
but he is fully convinced that the salvation of the 
Fiddle of egotism in extremis as at present confronts 
the West lies in ‘the direction of that conquest of 
individualism which constitutes the central feature of 
the Buddha's teaching." Perhaps the author is too 
bold in chiming that Buddhism alone is competent to 
bring abont the cure of the present . But he 
tas undoubtedly put in a strong plea for the recogni- 
tion of the essential values in the supreme ethical 
code of Buddha. ‘The seven lectures included 
volume traverse the important principles of Buddhis 
teachings and their staternent is clearly and lucidly 
put, Mr. Rennett is very interesting in his exposition 
a the doctrines of Nirvana and Rebirth. Very 
nstructive and informative the book is well worth a 
perusal, 





























\ddhism in the Modern World by KJ. Saunders 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London, 
1933) 3. 

‘Mr. Saunders! book is different 
design to the volume noticed immediately above. 
‘The Christian Missionary in the zeal of his crusade 
‘omits to estimate the forces which bind the unchristian 
to forms of belief which appear, in his opinion, devoid 
of cognate reasoning. Mr. Saunders is an enthusiastic 
Christian but he is large-hearted. He believes that 
the triumph of Christian principles can be secured 
only through understanding the other man's point of 
view, He spent over ten years in the Buddhist 
world and has collected his impressions in this little 
bosk. He saw the pagodas and the monks, a 
Buddhist festival or a funeral—and the theme pro- 
vided him to construct the moral influences which 
consciously or meonsciously moulded the conduct. 
‘The result {sa lively sketelichook, and if the exposi- 
tion of modern Buddhism is not quite complete or 
correct or even on few occasions not just, it is full of 
Interesting reading, 








n conception and 




















INDIAN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
THREE LIVES OF SHIVAJI. 


1. The Life of Shivaji Maharaj. By N. S. Taka- 
khav. (Manoranjan Press, Bombay). 

2. Siva Chhatrapati. By Surendranath Sen 
(Catentta University: Pres). 

3. Sivajl. By S. V. Raddi (Vadhathar's Banglow, 
Thana). 

“Kafir jahannum ba raft” was, it is said, the excl 

1 of Aurangzeb when the news was communicated 
to him that the “ttle mountain rat” that had for so 
many years plagued him was at last dead. He had 
borne, it seemed, a charmed life. Accidents, that 
Would have been fatal, left him unscathed; disaster 
and misfortune only made him more resolute and 
determined. The Maghal Emperor might have had in 
him a powerfal ally; but in his unwisdom he preferred 
to Jet him remain a dangerous foe, who gave him no 
rest and allowed him no peace while he lived. A long- 
suffering community, groaning under the yoke of a 
foreign tyranny, hailed him as the saviour of Hindu 
India, and for a while it appeared as though the dream 
of a Hindu Empire was at last to be realised, But, 
as so frequently happens, had weak, nerveless 
successors, bent more on the pleasures of the senses 
than on the duties of administration, and the dynasty 
that promised so fair withered and remains now but 
a name. But the memory of Shivaji and his deeds of 
slory serves still as an inspiration, and it js in the 
fitness of things that the modern Indian Renaissance 
should il in his honour, and we have 
now before us three biographies of him, which 
resemble ench other only distantly. 

Mr. Takakhav's Shivaji Maharaj is an adaptation 
from the original Marathi work of Mr. K. A. Keluskar, 
Tt is a striking tribute to the greatness of Shivaji’s 
fife and work; it differs in certain important respects 
from the conclusions of Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s 
Shivaji and his Times. Tt gives, for the first time, in 
English a complete account of the career of Shivaji; 
it clears Shivaji from the charge of murdering Afzal 
Khan; it examines the relations between Shivaji and. 
Swami Ramdas; and it gives a new explanation of 
Shivaji’s so-called plundering expeditions, These 
features of the biography indicate how full of interest 

fs, and what laborious research mnst bave been 





























it is 
necessary for its preparation. A measure of partiality 
for his hero may surely be excused in a Maratha 
writer, bat on the whole bis work is very fair-minded 
and just, Te will be, for the present, the standard 
iography of Shivaji, in spite of its limitations, 

Mr. Surendranath Sen's Shiva Chhatrapati is w 











no 


translation of Sabhasad Bakhar, with extracts from 
Chitnis and Sivadigvijaya. It is the first of a series 
intended for such students of Maratha history as are 
ignorant of Marathi, Of the importance of the Bakhar 
chronicles for a study of the rise and growth of 
Mahratta power there can be mo doubt; their 
historical accuracy is not always unimpeachable, But 
all interested ig this subject will feel deeply grateful 
to Mr, Sen and the Calcutta University for making 
their study possible and easy. 

Shivaji by Mr. Raddi is an attempt “to write the 
life of the national hero of Mabarashtra as to show to 
the world that he was the real maker of Maharashtra,” 
‘The author bases his work mainly on the Bakhar of 
Sabhasad Krishmaji Anant, written in 1694, but he 
acknowledges is indebtedness also to the works of 
Kincaid and Sarkar. It is a useful publication, well 
deserving every encouragement, But it can not be 
treated im the same category as the works of Mr. 
Tukaklay or Professor Sarkar. 








The Lite and Teaching of Tukaram. By the late 
J. Nelson Fraser, and the Rev. J. F. Edwards 
(Christian Literature Society for India, Madras). 


In the jeellweighed words of the latelamented Sit 
Narayan Chandavarkar's foreword, the present book 
ix a Valuable addition to the Euglish literature on 
Tukaram, inasmuch as it goes exhaustively into the 
life and teachings of the saint and analyses with care 
the different stages of his religious faith and the spell 
he has held over the mind and heart of Maharashtra. 
It is a valuable book, packed with information and 
teeming with points of great interest. Not only are 
Tukaram's Abhangs translated and analysed but their 
interpretations are carefully discussed. A fall acconnt 
of his life is given, and the many illustrations add to 
the usefulness of a very useful volume, which deserves 
wide circalation, 











Sankaracharya the Great and his Successors in 
Kanchi. ByN. Venkataraman (Ganesh & Co., Madras) 
1923. 
‘The recent aivent of priests into Indian polities and 
its at Tarakeshwara are bound to revive an, 
the Mahants and Swamis. ‘The present 
by Mr, Venkataraman is therefore doubly 
interesting in itself, and interesting 
because of contemporary events. The first Shankara- 
Charya was not merely a priest: his services to the 
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nse of Hinduism, both religion and philosophy, were 
incalculable. He not only put a stop to the proselytising 
activities of Baddhism, but actually succeeded in 
exterminating it from the Jand of its birth, Sankara 
and Ramanuja are the twin stars of Hinda orthodoxy. 
Mr, Venkataraman has done well to give us an account 

English not only of the great Sankara, but of his 
successors in Kanchi also. It is a book which should 
be carefully studied by ali interested in Hinduism, 
anā in current religions problems of India. 











Sti Harsha of Kanauj. By K. M. Panikkar (D. B. 
‘Taraporevala Sons & Co,, Hornby Road, Bombay). 


Prot. Panikkar is among the more promising: 
scholars of the younger generation, He is a thought 
fol writer, and brings much study to hear upon the 
Subject which he discusses, In the present volume le 
has studied the history of India in the first half of the 
7th century A. D. with special reference to the life 
and work of Sri Harsha of Kanauj. He bas divided his 
monograph into six parts dealing with the Political 
condition of India in the 6th century; the Politieal 
History of the Reign of Harsha; Harsha the King; 
the Social condition of India in Harsha's time; and 
Harsha the Poet. There is evidence throughout of 
considerable research and historic sense. It is ‘® 
valuable little book which fills a wide gap in Indian 
historical literature, and it deserves appreciation for 
the scholarship and research of its author, 











Sher Shah. By Kolikaranjan Qanungo (Kar, 

‘Majumdar & Co., 1 Cornwallis Sirset, Caentta), 
‘Mr. Qanungo is a tecturer in History at the 
Lucknow University. He is one of those Indian 
ians who have gathered inspiration from the 
remarkable works of Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, Following 
in his footsteps, be has produced a critical study of 
the Tife and reign of Sher Shak, who had almost 
ir © entirely from 








succeeded in resting the Indian Ein 
hands of the Mughals. His reign has been 
neglected because of the contrast with that of Akbar 
who followed him, Tut in statecraft and science of 
ingship, Sher Shah's achievements were brilliant. 
Wt is in the fitness of things, therefore, that Mr. 
Qanungo should have attempted the history of his 
ign. He has eminently succeeded in reconstructing 
his lifestory on a fresh, original and exhanstive 
basis, ond for a tong time to come his work must 
remain our authority on the subject. 
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Mahadji Singia. By M. W, Burway (Published by 
the Author, Special Branch, Foreign Ofice, Indore). 

Devi Ahilyabai Holkar. By M. W. Burway. 

Mr. Burway is an earnest, unostentations worker 
in the cuse of Indian history. We have in earlier 
issues of the Hindustan Review referred in terms of 
appreciation to his Mavathas and Moghals, and Life 
°f Raja Sir Dinkar Rao. He bas now followed these 
up with the biographies of Mahadaji Sindia and 
Ahilyabai, the greatest of the Sindias and Hotkars 
respectively. As a gencral and statesman Mahadji 
‘an challenge comparison with the greatest of the 
Western heroes, while Ahilyabai belongs to the small 
band of heroines whose examples redeem Hinda 
womanhood from decay and serve as a beacon. Both 
the biographies are well-written and will amply repay 
perusal. We wish Mr. Burway all success in his 
patriotic labours, which deserve appreciation and 
recognition, 











Hammira. By Har Bilas Sarda 
Industries Co, Ltd., Ajmer). 

Mr. Har Bilas Sarda's name must be familiar to 
Our readers, as we have in the past noticed in our 
pages several of his important pnblications. In the 
Present monograph he has written the life of the last 
Egat Chauhan ruler. It is an inspiring life which 


(Scottish Mission 











his plighted word, the bravery of Hammira have been. 
‘often sung in Sanskrit and Hindi verse} his is really 


a household name. Mr. Sarda has done well to 
familiarise the Hnglish-knowing pablie with the 
shining achievements and noble character of this 
medineval Rajput monarch. 


Schwartz of Tanjore. Ly Jesse Page (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, London), 

The above is a volume of the Reclesiastic 
Biographies Series. ‘The author says: “The pages 
of history praise the great achievements of Clive, 
Warren Hastings, and Cornwallis as the fathers of our 
Indian rule, but surely Schwartz is also entitled to a 
niche of honour as one who taid the foundation of that 
‘of the Kingdom of God which thousands of 
faithful missionaries are promoting throughout the 
Indian Empire today.” The hook is illustmted and, 
well gotup, and it will prove interesting to all who 
care to know how the early Christian Missionaries 
worked in this counrty. Incidentally, Indian Tife as 
ft was then is also described, and the contrast between 
that sketched out in the book and that witnessed to- 
day is remarkably brought into relief. 

















ESSAYS. 


Last Essays, By (the lale) Maurice Hewlett 
(William Heinemann Ltd., London) 1924+ 

A melancholy interest attaches to the above. 
volume, as it has been published since the premature 
death of Mr. Hewlett. It is not necessary here to say 
anything of the high standard of his essars; among 
Contemporary writers his. place is high; whether the 
whirlgig of time will preserve that plice for bim is a 
question to which for obvious reasons no answer can 
be given yet. But there is so mach of freshness both 
in Mr. Hewlett’s style, and in his treatment of his 
themes that it will be long before his essays are 
forgotten. The variety of his interests will be 
apparent at a glance over some of the titles of his 
essays selected at random—The Solitary Reaper, The 
Curtains, Suicide of the Novel, The Therian's House, 
Merrie England, Couleur de Rose, Mr. Pepys his 
Apple-Cart, One of Mr. Lamb's Creditors. It may 
truthfully be said thot whatever his theme Mr. 
Howlett wrote with great skill and charm, ‘There is 
amour too, plenty of it; but not of the forced, 
boisterous variety with which we are daily innundated, 
The last essay concludes with these sentences 
perhaps the last written by the author, noble in their 
simplicity and recalling the restraint of the Greeks: 
“How often has the good soul whose end I am 
awaiting now stood at her cottage door to mark the 
lingering of the light? May her passing be as gentle 
as this day's has been!” Noble words, nobly written 
are they. 








Essays. By W. B. Yeats (Macmillan and Co: 
St. Martin's Street, London) 1924. 

When the Nobel Prize for Literature was awarded 
last year to William Butler Yeats, many people asked 
What he had written, and it is true that he is not in 
any sense a popular poct, as Kipling or Masefield 
or Thomas Hardy or even Æ or some others are. But 
to the real lover of English poetry, Mr. Yeats? same 
has lng been known and his poems have lingered fn 
the memory fur many a day. In his Dedication of this 
yolume of essays he says to Mr. Lennox Robinson :— 
“My friends and T loved symbols, popular beliefs and 
old scraps of verse that made Ireland romantic. to 
herself.” The same remarks apply to his essays which 
will not win popularity. Nor need that be regretted; 
it is at beat bat a doubtful gain: This ‘collection 
brings Afr, Yeats’ essays down to 1917 and contains 
also those already published in book form under the 

itles The Culling of an Agate and Per Amica Silentia. 
Lunae. AU the picces bear the impress of original 
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thinking; they are not like gramophone records; they 
are "the Master's Voice” itself. Here is a passage 
from the essay on “Art and Ideas”; "We are 
becoming interested in expression in its first phase of 
energy, when all the arts play like children about the 
one chimney and turbulent innocence can yet amuse 
those brisk and active men who have paid us so 
little attention af recent years, Shall we be rid of 
the pride of intellect, of sedentary meditation, of 
emotion that leaves us when the book is closed or the 
picture seen no more; and live amid the thoughts that 
can go with us by steamboat and railway as once 
upon horseback or camelback, rediscovering, by our 
reintegration of the mind, our more profound Pre- 
Raphaelitism, the old abounding, nonchalant reverie ?"* 
The book is full of stirring, powerful pieces 
this, and to all that look to literature for more thant 
it of momentary delight, the 













to make his more known, 


Some Modern Authors. By S. P. B. Mais (Grant 
Richards Lud., St. Martin's Street, London) 1925. 
Yet another collection of studies of modern authors, 
Mr, Mais is a prolific writer, and he pays the inev 
able price of protic writing—anequalness. That he 
is capable of high-class literary effort must be quite 
clear to all who have read his English Course for 
Everybody and Oh! to be in England; but he i not 
unfrequently slipshod and careless. In the present 
volume we have a collection of his cttical reviews 
ff the works of more than foriy authors, including 
buch distinguished names as Galsworthy, Hugh 
Walpole, Lytton Strachey, Walter Raleigh, Ramund 
is Hardy, Barrie, and such comparatively 
insignificant Machen, Maugham, Me¥ee, 
O'Neil, Bramah. But Mr. Mais possesses the gift of 
making ali his aubjects interesting, and we have found 
hardly one dull page in the whole book. He is 
kenerally content to let his author speak for himself 
which is perhaps alter all the most satisfactory 
form of interpretation. For acquaintance with the 
Jeading, contemporary writers we know of no book to 
be placed on the same level with Some Modern 
Authors. 



































Essays in European and Oriental Literature. Dy 
Lafcadio Hearn (William Heinemann, Ltd., Loudon) 
1933, 





The West prides itself on its intellectual balance 
and reserve; but ever and anon, we fnd new idols 
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springing ug 
like the 





md shining awhile, and disappearing 
sles of a rocket, Cults abound. It is 








today Francis Thompson; then Stephen Phillips; 
Rupert Brooke and Plecker; now it is Lafcadio Hearn, 


his is hero-worship with a vengeance, The O of 
iatto might have been perfect; not everybody is a 
Giatto, . We have before us the Essays in European 
and Orienial Literature believed to have been written 
by Lacadio Hearn while on the stafi of an American 
newspaper, The. Times-Democrat, during 1882-1837, 
Al that we can say is that they are not remarkable 
ín any way and hardly distinguishable from shoals of 
literary articles in other newspapers. Even assuming 
that they were all written by Hearn—and this is not 
quite certain—it is no kiminess to his memory to 
Dunt up articles written against time, anonymously, 
and not intended for publication in this form. We 
are not blind to the merits of Hearn; we consider his 
Interpretations of Literature to be a great book. But 
Wwe certainly deprecate the tendency to land to the 
seventh heaven every scrap or fragment which he 
wrote for the press. Most of the essays in 
the present bosk ate slight and 
place. There is no sparkling wit, no striking fresti- 
noss of outlook, except when Hearn treats of Japanese 
literature, and there he is at his best, as in this 
passage on Japanese Poetry: “And the desire of 
the Japanese bride for a last look at her husbang's 
face, that she might carry a perfect memory of him 
into the World of shadows, is surely beautiful as the 
fold Greck Epitaph in which the beloved dead is 
beiought not to quaff the waters of Lethe, lest she 
forget her love. These little Japanese verses are like 
new thoughts spoken aloud at Tong intervals, breaking 
a happy and dreamful silence between friends— 
utterances unfinished yet perfect—words which unlock 
secret chambers of feeling,—tenidernesses half evolved, 
only that they may be in turn dreamfully fondled to 
fullest development by the fancy which they caressing- 
ly create.” We wish we had more passages like this, 
but alas, they are all too few, and the general 
impression of the book is one of disappointments 
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Aspects ot Literature. By J. Middleton Murry 
(W. Collins & Co., Id., 48 Pall Mall, London S. W) 
1923: 

“Compulsion,” wrote Mr, Middleton Murry. in an 
earlier work, ‘has produced far more good literary 
work than the unembarrassed pursuit of an artistic 
ideal has ever done.” If compulsion bë the inevitable 
canse of good literature, and if ‘chill penury’ doet 
not indeed freeze ‘noble rage’; we may be thankful 
for compulsion, To say that Aspects of Literature 
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contains some excellent essays is only to assert that 
‘Mr. Murry's hand has not lost its cunning and that 
the carly promise is being fulfilled. ‘The pieces on 
"The Function of Criticism,” “The Present condition 
‘of English Poetry," and “Poctry and Criticism” show 
what a clear grasp the author has of the principles ot 











literary cri While in the essays entitled “The 
Religion of Rousseau,” “The Poetry of Thomas 
Hardy,” "Samuel Butler,” we find a new theory of 





criticism formulated, and a new standard of values 







ch may be expressed in the author's 
‘he function of true criticism is to 
hierarchy among the great artists 
of the past, as well as to test the production of the 
present; by the combination of these activities it 
asserts the organic unity of all art. It cannot honestly 
be said that our present criticism is adequate to either 
task.” Of Mr. Murry’s own position in the “definite 
heirarchy” of critics we are in no doubt : it is a high 
one amongst contemporary critics. His book deserves 
attention as a thoughtfal contribution to modern 
criticism. 











Literary Portraits. By Charles Whibley (Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd,, London) 1933. 

Potiticat Portraits. By Charles Whibley (Macmillan 
& Co, Lid, London) 1933. 

The volume entitled Literary Portraits appeared 
first im 1904 and has now been reprinted with some 
changes: The subjects dealt with are of varied 
interest, including as they do Rabelais, Montaigne, the 
Library of an Old Scholar, Robert Burton, Casanova, 
‘These are all subjects at the very mention of which 
students of literature will smack their lips in anticipa- 
tion of delicious, fare, and they will not be dis- 
appointed, for Mr. Whibley wields an exceedingly 
facile pen, and be possesses also the supreme skill of 
‘going straight to the root of the subject, 

In the Political Portraits, the figure of Disracli 
koms jarge, occupying no fewer than 120 pages of 
the book, Here Mr. Whibley has “let himself go,” 
and his partisanship has at places got the better of 
his judgment; He has not one grudging good word 
to pnt in for Gladstone, But it must be admitted that 
there ia a subtle charm in his style, which is vivid 
and picturesque and lucid. Bolingbroke, Castlereagh, 
Rousseau, Napoleon are the subjects of some of the 
other sketches. Mr, Whibley has presented to the 
reader a fine gallery of political portraits, in which 
the faces are not always attractive, the expression on 
a few of them being actually repelling, but in all of 
which there is strength and brilliance and fixity of 
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purpose, On the whole, his gallery of political 
portraits is attractive. 


Literature in a Changing Age, By Professor 
Ashley H. Thorndike (The Macmillan Conipany, New 
York) 1923. 

Professor Thorndike’s name ought to be familiar to 
all students of English Literature as the Editor of the 
excellent Tudor Shakespeare” and the author of 
“Shakespeare'a Theatre,” In the present volume his 
theme is that literature is a form of human activity. 
that is continuous but ever changing, and be proceeds 
to consider how it has been changed by the vast 
developments of industry, democracy and science, 
what has been the effect of the increase in the reading 
Public and in the production of reading matter, and 
what the purposes and functions of literature are it 
the modern civilisation. It is a book to set one 
thinking and we welome it as an endeavonr to 
seriously discuss a question of great interest, 




















Suggestions. By E, 1. Kellett (Cambridge Unie 
versity Press, 1923) 73. 6d. 

A volume of literary essays of high merit and skil- 
ful craftsmanship. Suggestions derives its critical 
inspiration from classical readings. Mr. Kellett has 
devoted his labours to immortal figures like Shakes- 
peare and Shelley. Exactly half the number of essays 
Contained in this book is devoted to Shakespearean 
criticism, On this timewom and venerable topic 
Mr. Kellet bas brought to bear a forceful and active. 
imd with the result that his study is refreshing in 
outlook and abounding in instructive analyses, The 
first essay on Shakespeare's Amazons is a delightful 
piece of work. Two essays are devoted to Shelley as 
an imaginative poct of rare gifts and aa an exponent 
of a profound philosophy of Love. Macaulay, Dryden 
nid Chaucer oceupy Mr. Kellett’s attention for a little 
while and he rounds off his little dook with a neat 
epilogue on the art of the literary detective, he. the 
art of locating the source of inspiration of a writer. 
No genius is sacrosanct to Me. Kellett, and Milton 
comes in for a good of illustrative work. We may 
adapt the method of the last chapter in Suggestions 
to Mr. Kellett's own work and yet conclude that he 
has written a wellinformed and skilful critique, alike 
able and instructive. 

















Yea and Nay (Brentano's Limited, London, 3933) 
65. 

Jast year an admirable series of lectures and 
counterectures was arranged to be delivered at the 
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London School of Beonomics in aid of the Hospitals. 
Many prominent literary men lent their name and 
Voice to the programme, Messrs. Brentano's are to be 
congratulated for baying collected the lecture-notes 
and presented in Yea and Nay a symposium which for 
brightness, wit and skilful repartee will attract the 
attention of literary people. We find here Mr. H. G, 
Wells discoursing on the ideal method of the teaching 
of history; the whimsical Miss Sitwell, authoritative 
and doctrinaire, ventilating her notions on modern 
poetry; Mr. Cochran justifies the commercial theatre 
and the handsome Miss Rebecca West backs her wits 
against the graceful apologia of Miss Sheila Kaye 
Smith—a spectacle only to be compared with G. K. C. 
routing at the evils of modern journalism and the mild 
Mr. MeCurdy attempting to soothe the shaken nerves 
A delightful Look is Yea and Nay, a pleasant reading. 
and fall of suggestive criticism, 





‘Windtalts. By Alpha of the Plough (J. M, Dent & 
Sons, Ltd., London, 1923) at- 


To their admirable “Wayfarers Library" ot useful 
volumes on light fiterature Messrs, J. M, Dent & Sons 
Have added the collection of sketches by this well- 
known essayist of the Dally Mall. ‘These originally 
appeared in book form in 1910 and delighted numerous 
The neat little 


fodmirers of Alpha’s literary skill. 
essays range over numerous topics 
consummate art and delightful 
work always provides a pleasant reading and his con- 
tributions to the daily press deserved a permanent 
form. ‘The present collection will while away cheer- 
fully many an idle hour. 
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MODERN EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN HISTORY. 


A Shori History ot the British Commonwealth. Tiy 
Ramsay Muir, Vol. II (George Philip & Son, Id., 
London) 1923. 

We noticed last year in terms of appreciation 
Professor Ramsay Muir's first volume of A Short 
History of the British Commonwealth. We welcome 
iow the second and concluding volume. It was an 
ambitions task which Professor Ramsay Muir set out 
to perform, and it will be generally conceded that 
the undertaking has been a successful one. He is 
the first to write the history of the British Common- 
‘wealth ón a comprehensive scale; the task demanded 
that the writer should see things steadily and see 
them whole; a gift of broad generalisation, a co- 
orinating mind, a sense of discrimination, large 
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powers of interpretation and suggestion were called 
for, and by a combination of all these, the talented 
author has produced what may well be called an 
authoritative and reliable work. That the under 
taking was no light one will be seen from the list 
of the six main heads into which the present volume 
is divided: ‘The Disruption of the Commonwealth and 
the Birth of New Forces and Ideas (17601799); 
Revolution and war: the growth of the Second 
Empire (1785-1815); National and Imperial Recons- 
truction and the Triumph of Indastrislism (1819-1853) ; 
‘The Bra of British complacency and the Adolescence 
of the Daughter Nations (1852188); The Age of 
Imperialism and the Rivalry of World-Powers (1880- 
1994); An Epilogue: the Ordeal of the Common- 
wealth (1995-1919). This volame consists of more 
than 8co pages, and the narrative is always illumina- 
ting, always sustained; old, well-known events 
revive; incidents are presented in fresh lights, and 
the whole book is of enthralling interest, There are 
a tew minor details where it is possible to differ 
from the view expressed by the author; to mention 
oue omalt inaccuracy—'honest John’ became 
Viscount Morley, but not “Sir John Morley,” as the 
index refers to him. But this and other similar 
minor inaccuracies do not matter much; in a first 
edition they are perhaps inevitable. We are con- 
fident that the speciaist as well as the generat reader 
will read the book, and profit by it, and enjoy it, for 
ft is both interesting: and instructive, 














Spain Since 1815. By Marques De Lema 
(Cambridge University Press) 1933. 

His excellency the Spanish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs delivered a lecture on Spain at Cambridge in 
agat. ‘This is the full text of that lecture. Within 
about seventy pages the lecturer was able to compress 
the most salient features of modern Spanish history. 
It is a subject om which much has not been written int 
English. The present volume will serve as a useful 
and helpful resume of the modern history of Spait 








An Outline of Modern History. By Kaward Mead 
Karle. (The Macmillan Company, New York, U.S.A.) 
1923. 

‘This little book compiled by Mr. Karle, who is a 
lecturer in History at the Columbia University, i8 
intended to be a companion to Prof. J. H. Hayes' 
Political and Sociat History of Modern Europe. Tt is 
a syllabus which attempts to serve as a guide to the 
study of modern history, and to furnish to teachers a 
useful plan for collegiate courses in history, without 
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infringing upon the individual's ideas of the relative 
importance of different parts of the work. We bave 
mo doubt that the book will serve the purpose for 
which it has been written: It wil be found by 
students equally useful for study and reference: 


A Survey of Modern History. By H. W. Hodges 
(Blackie & Son Limited, so Old Bailey, London) 1923, 

Mr. Hodges has written a helpful text-book which 
WiN be welcomed by all students of Modern History. 
He ig quite right in saying that “modern history has 
of late been made much faster than it can be written,” 
and that simplification and condensation are for that 
reason dificult, But the author has succeeded in 
producing an accurate and trustworthy manual which 
‘will be warmly weleomed by all students, An 
‘excellent feature of the book is a number of coloured 
maps showing the political condition of the countries 
from time to time. 























Modern and Contemporary European Civilisation. 
By H. G. Plum, G. G. Benjamin, and R. 1. Pierce. 
(J; B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, U.S.A.) 1933. 

Mhe authors of this book deserve the grateful 
thanks 6f all students of history for having produced 
a volume of surpassing interest, written on entirely 
fresh and new lines, Tt is designed to meet the need 
of an outline of the nineteenth century history that 
should bear a direct relation to the great war and its 
outcome. The authors take a synthetic view of history 
and have attempted so to arrange the materials of 
their book that etudents have no difficulty in 
recognising the factors and motives of the great 
struggle going back all the way through the 
nineteenth century, The seven parts into which the 
ook ix divided deal with ‘The ‘Treaty of Versailles; 











‘The Failure of Kuropean Diplomacy; ‘The Near 
Kasten Question; Nationality and Democracy; 
Commerce and the World-War; The State and 


Jndustrinl Democracy; ‘The United States and the 
Wor. ‘The tility of the book has been further 
enhanced by nine maps and twenty-two illustrations, 
and fairly comprehensive bibliographies at the end 
of each chapter. Nt is an excellent conspectus of 
western civilization as affected by the great war. 






Europe and Beyond. Dy J. A. R, Mariot, MP. 
(Methuen & Co., Ltd, Essex Street, London) 1923. 
Mr. Marriott needs no introduction to students of 
history and politics. His Remaking of Modern Europe 
and English Political Institutions are recognised 





authorities, and it is a pleasure to have another book 
by him, The present volume is a continuation (187 
1930) of his earlier work which came down to 1871. 
Mr. Marriott insists that the last bolf-century baw 
not yet fallen into perspective, and that the time for 
writing its history has not, therefore, yet arrived. 
But there is evident, all through the present survey, 
a desire to be fair, to hold the scales even, not to let 
prejudice triumph, and the result is a volume of 
Supreme interest, and of great value, The biblio- 
graphies sufixed to each chapter will be found parti- 
ccalarly useful both by teachers and by the general 
readers, ‘The book thoroughly maintains Mr. 
Marriott's welldeserved reputation for accuracy of 
statement and lucidity of style, and can be safely 
commended to students. 





A Short History of the Near East, By W, S, Davis 
(facmillan & Con, Itd., London) 1923- 

“The Near Rast” has frequently attracted the 
attention of historians; it is near and remote in 
aspirations, thonghts and ideals, Tt has therefore been 
dificult for writers of “western isles! to fally 
appreciate its history and the significations thereof, 
ut Professor Davia of the Minncosta University is 
particularly qualified to be the historian of the Near 
Hast as his father was at one time instructor in the 
American Cotlege at Constantinople, and he himself 
is keenly interested in “the tong story of the Levant," 
He has succeeded therefore in catching and imparting 
the unique secret of the near eastern problem in this 
yolume which relates succintly its history from the 
founding of Constantinople in 30 A. D. to the Griveo- 
Turkish crisis of i922, A volume covering witch a loti 
period naturally falis into three parte—the Christian 
Constantinople; Barly Islam and the Saracenic 
Kalifates; and the Intrusion of the Turanian ‘Turks 
into nearer Asia and next into Rurope, and then 
their retreat and practical expulsion from Europe. 
All these periods are fully dealt with by Prof, Davis 
in a masterly manner; interest is sustained through- 
out, and even the reader that has no particular interest 
Tn the subject is glad to go through its fascinating 
pages. Excellent maps, tables and other appr 
tenances for reference enhance the value of the book 
both for purposes of study and reference, 























History and Progress. By Hilda D. Oakeley 
(George Allen and Unwin Limited, 4o Museum Street, 
London) 1923. 

Professor Oakeley has here collected together a 
number of essays and addresses which she has written 
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during the past twenty years. ‘Two or three of these 
relate to problems suggested by the war; the others 
eal with sich subjects as Philosophy and Rducation ; 
Poetry and Freedom; The Idea of a general will; Sit 
Aifred Lyall and Indian Problems, ‘The guiding idea 
of the book is the search for the true relation between 
thought and practice, ‘The essays are thoughtful and 
thought-provoking, though there ix at times a 
tendency to be too sure of the ‘own point of 
view. On the whole, however, it is a volume which 
will be read with pleasure and profit by the many 
who are interested in the momentous problems dis- 
cussed by the author, ‘The book deserves serious 
‘consideration, 

















‘The Greatest Story in lð. Ry Horace G. 
Hutchinson (Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street, London) 
1933. 

‘The title of Mr, Hutchinson's book gives no idea 
at all of its subject, which is really an outline of the 
most important facts in the history of mankind up to 
the date of the firm establishment of the Roman 
Empire and the final destraction of Jerusalem. It is, 
thus, an attempt to present in a form which wil 
appeal to young readers, the story of the beginnings 
fof Western History, ‘The numerous illustrations make 
the narrative all the more interesting, We commend 
the book as a wseful and handy manual, containing the 
Fesulls of the latest researches and investigations, and 
scribing the story in a manner which, while 
attempting to interest the general reader, makes it 
‘equally helpful, to the professed student of history. 
‘The Greatest Story in the world ix thus a highly 
instructive sketch of ancient European history. 

















‘Three Centuries of American Democracy. Ry 
William MacDonald Goh Lane, the Bodley Head 
Limited, London) 1923. 

Dr. MacDonald wrote some years ago for the Home 
University Library a useful tittle volume entitled 
“From Jefferson to Lincoln.” By reason of the 
obvious limitations then imposed, the volume wi 
Father scrappy. The anthor has now given ns, in a 
book of more than 300 pages, the main ‘facts and the 
formative influences in the growth of the United 
States of America as a democratic nation. He has 
‘arranged his subject very carefully, dividing it into 
eleven chapters of almost uniform length. ‘The 
Centuries of Beginnings; Framing a Nationa) Constitu- 

ion; Democracy and Nationality; The Triumph of 
Nationality; Politics and the American Mind—are 
among the more important and interesting of the 
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chapters, ‘There is a comprehensive bibliography of 
about ten pages and a fall index. Prof, MacDonald 
is an optimist and he concludes his book on a note 
almost of triumph : “It is the priceless possession of 
the American nation that it is still young, that it 
still has material battles to fight md conquests of 

to gain, and that in a world which has not yet 
found peace its spirit ranges generous, buoyant, and 
free,” ‘The book is altogether a highly instructive 
production aud is of absorbing interest. Tt is, to our 
Knowledge, the best short history of the United States 
‘of America, 





‘The Control of American Foreign Relations, Ry 
Quincy Wright, Ph.D. (The Macmillan Company, New 
Yorke, 1922). 








In the present state of international relations it 
remains n debateable point whether a super-national 
authority ought to override the national lays in order 
to achieve international harmony and uniformity, ‘The 
emergence of the League of Nationa has brought. about 
the importance of the subject to the forefront and it is 
being felt acutely by all the governments that in their 
attempt to reconcile’ the national with international 
Jaws several constitutional drawbacks intervene and 
prevent the carrying ont of their honest intentions. 
The Control of Amerikan Foreign Relations is a 
typically American production on the subject in ity 
exhaustive treatment and its ample and lucid illustra- 
tions, Prof. Wright wrote the volume originally for 
prize essay which he secured, He feels that while the 
foreign ofice has its responsibilities defined by inter- 
national law, its powers are defined by the law of the 
constitution. There is accordingly a lack of co-ordina= 
tion between powers and responsibilities as indeed is 
amply evidenced by the discussions in the American 
Senate and the Congress over the Versailles, Treaty, 
‘Prof, Wright has dealt with the subject with industrious 
scholarship. He consulted all the available documents 
and references including legal decisions on the subject 

















‘The result is a comprehensive and authoritative work 
In regard to fature lines of development the author is 






n It is a book of great erudition and 
industry and usefal particularly to the advanced student 
‘of constitutional law and histo 








‘The Ottoman Empire and its successors. sBor-1922, 
By William Miller, M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 
1925) 195. 6d, 

We welcome the second edition of this well-knowi. 
work on Turkey, ‘The text has Leen considerably 
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enlarged and revised and the chronicle carried forward 
to the year 1923, thus including a survey of the fateful 
years of the Armegeddon which have meant so much 
to New Turkey and its long line of Othman rulers. 
‘The history of the eclipse of the old Rmpire and the 
rise of Young Turkey is still to be impartially written 
Mr, Miller's sketch is short and superficial. He is 
naturally jubilant over the end of the Turke 
bat he may be 













history he has written of the Ottoman 
if the 19th century. 


‘The Study of American History. By (the Jate’ 
Viscount Bryce, O. M. (Cambridge University Press, 
Fetter Lane, London) 1933. 

By common consent, Lord Bryce was acknowledged 
to be the most encyclopedic of contemporary scholars, 
In the modern age of specialisation, a claim: 
Bacon's "I take all knowledge as my province" 
course impossible; but within inevitable limits, Lord 
Bryce may be said to have known most things worth 
knowing. It was Mr. A. G. Gardiner who onee said 
that, i£ cast on a desert island, the one 
his choice would be Lord Bryce, for he would supply 
both the bread and the butter of conversation, The 
Holy Roman Empire, the American Commonwealth, 
and Modern Democracies, will remain abiding monu- 
menis of an intellect of rare richness and depth, of a 
political acumen seldom at fault, and of a scholarship 
that was versatile without being shallow, 
tive without being pedantic. The volume before ns 
contains the full text of the inaugural lecture which 
Viscount Bryce delivered at the Mansion House with 
the Karl Balfour in the chair. ‘The Watson Chair was 
founded by a gift of £20,000 from Sir W. George 
Watson, to the Anglo-American Society, on the 
‘occasion of the return of the Prince of Wales from his 
American tour, Lord Balfour in introducing Lord 
Bryce to the audience well remarked that Lord Bryce 
approached questions dealing with America with the 
special advantage that he knew the subject mot merely 
from books, not merely from the sources which 
historians ordinarily drew upon in order to complete 
their picture of the past: he had in addition to that 
qualification, which he possessed in the fullest measure, 
the practical experience which residence in the United 
States had given him. Of the lecture itself it need only 
be said that it was worthy of the subject and worthy 
of the lecturer. Tt is closely packed with the result 
of Lord Bryce's keen observation and vast and varied 
experience; it is a valuable introduction to the study 
of American history. We commend it alike to students 
and scholars. 
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A Concise History ot Europe. By A. H. Forbes 
(Herbert Russell, Temple Chambers, London) 1924. 

Mr, A. H. Forbes’ Concise History of Europe isin 
new edition—revised and enlarged—of the book: which 
appeared first in 1906. The anthor's aim f to present 
an account of the main stream of history, of which 
English history is but a tributary. Tn a short compass, 
the book mests a real want and is bound to be of 
great use to the young student, for wlion it mainly 
enters. 


English History. By Arthur Hassall (Duckworth 
& Coy, Henrietta Street, London) 1925. 

‘This account of English History from 499 to 1994 
is as satisfactory and complete as a booklet of sixty: 
four pages can be. Tt is a concise and bold statement 





of events. Tt may be of ase for handy reference, 
INDIAN HISTORY. 
‘The Commentary of Father Monserrate. Translated 





by J. S. Hoyland, aud $, N. Banerjee (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Madras) 1933. 

A notable book has been rendered available to the 
student of Indian history. Father Monserrate 
belonged to the first Jesuit Mission to thë Court of 
Akbar, and he wrote a Latin Commentary on the 

The original was published some years ago. 
femoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, under 
the editorship of Father Hosten, It was realised then 
by historians how important this commentary was in 

Iping them to understand certain details of Akbar's 
administration and in presenting an independent 

ative of the Moghul Court. Prof, Hoyland of 
‘agpur and Professor Banerjee of Patiala have 
rendered a very useful service to history, the former 
by translating, and the latter by annotating thia 
commentary, It is fall of interesting and! valuable 
information and quaint remarks and observations and 
it will be of great nse to fature historians of the 
period. It is replete with intensely interesting details 
about Akbar. 

















A Short History of India. By E. B, Havell 
Gfacmillan & Co., Itd., London) 1934. 

Mr. Havell, the distinguished authority on Indian 
Art, appears in this book in a new tole, that of an 
historian, We have no hesitation in saying that there 
are few books which, within such a narrow compass, 
provide so much well arranged information about 
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India as does Mr. Havell's History. Tt is, as he is 
careful to impress, not a propaganda volume; he lets 
facts speak for themselves. We ean) confidently 
recommend it as a fair and reliable guide which ought 
now to replace the worthless stuff on which young 
tose are fed in schools. It is marked alike with 
sympathy and knowledge and is thus an almost ideal 
text-book, Mr, Havell’s works on Indian Art and 
bistory—for he is the author of a bigger book on 
Indian history—constitute a notable achievement of 
Which he may well be proud, and India is ander 
to him for his sympathetic interpretation 
of her past, 











Kings of the Bast. Ty Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Mohammad Fasihuddin, (Zulqarnain Press, Budaun) 
1933. 

As District Oficer of Jaunpur Maulvi Pasibuddin 
Mad many favourable opportunities of writing the 
present brochure which is a nseful contribution to the 
Mterature on that district. ‘The author hay shown 
commendable enthusiasm in following up his earlier 
volume on the Sharqi Monuments, He has in the 
took before wh given a systematic explanation of the 
singularities of Jaunpur architecture and a thorough 
account of the culture of the Sharqi Kings. We are 
confident the book will be warmly received by the 
publie. Tt is a useful acquisition to the literature of 
Indian history, and deservea appreciation, 

















‘The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture, By 
Dr. Gilbert Slater (Ernest Henn Limited, 8 Bouverie 
Street, London) 1934. 

Dr, Slater's contribution to Indian history is a 
very notable contribution, ‘The many-sidedness of a 
modern scholar's interests cannot be better illustrated 
than by: their works dealing with subjects other thot 
those in which they have specialised, Dr. Gilbert 
Slater js, as onr renders know, an emin 
Amt the book before me shows that h 
has not been fruitless in extravec 
The Dravidian Element is a very important book, I 
its conclusions—which are, indeed, startling in their 
originality and revolationary in heir character—are 
eventually accepted by the scholars, many of our long- 
Cherished notions and theories will have to be dis 
carded. Dr, Slater's thesis is that the Aryans brought 
{nto India Tittle but their Iungnaye and they merely 
assimilated the culture which they found here, The 
‘spiritual erarchy, the caste system, the doctrines 
of Karma and reinearnation—all these, which are 
Uwlieved to be the chief features of Hindu Culture, 
are maintained by Dr. Slater to be Dravidian in origin 








it economist, 
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rather than Aryan: In a sbort notice like this wè 
cannot follow the author through all the details of his 
argument, nor can we examine it critically. We can 
only point to his startling theory and await the 
verdict of competent authorities on it. It will in any 
event remain an instance of hard thinking, clear 
analysis and much sound scholarship, which are 
bound to command a hearing, whatever the verdict on 
them. 





South India and her Mohammadan Invaders, By 
wsawami Aiyangar (Oxford University Press) 





1933. 

Some Contributions of South India to Indian 
Culture. By S. Krishnnswami Aiyangar (Calcutta 
University Pres) 1933- 

Dr. Krishmaswami Aiyangar is a recognised 
authority on South Indian history. In the firat book 
before ws he has investigated the condition of South 
India on the eve of the Muhammadan invasions—in 
the form of six lectures delivered to the Madras Uni- 
versity. The first of there traces the decadence of 
the Chola Kingdom; the second deals with the 
revival of the Pandya power. The first invasions of 
the Deccan by Alauddin ond Malik Kafur form the 
subject of the third; the others are concerned with 
the invasions of South India under the Khiljis, the 
Tughlak invasions, and Muhammadan Kingdoms in 
‘the Deccan. There are several helpful appendices, 
Which enhance the valne of the book, 

In the Indian Culture, Professor Aiyangar tas 
collected together his lectures delivered before the 
Calcutta University, The subjects dealt with are of 
for reaching importance and include such interesting 

iscussions as Brahmanism in the Tamil land, the 
School of Bhakti, the history of the Pallavas, Slaivism, 
the Vijaynagar Empire, and many others equally 
interesting. Dr. Aiyangar's works deserve to be 
widely known; they acquaint us with ao much fresh 
material, they are so carefully planned, their argu- 
ments are so ably put forward that we have no 
hesitation in including him in the foremost ranks of 
Indian historians. The two works under consideration 
{ally sustain the author's deservedly high reputation 
for scholarship, ertical acumen and spirit af research, 
imd deserve warm ocknowledgment 


















A History of the Maratha People Vol 
C. A. Kincaid and D. B. Paras 
Press) 1923. 





u. By 
(Oxford University 





‘The first volume of the new History of the Maratha 
People wax noticed in terms of the highest apprecit- 
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tion in this Review. This is the second volume of 
the History, which has now been brought down from 
the death of Shivaji to the death of Shatiu. Of the 
merits of the History it is now needless to say any- 
thing; it has already become a classic, ‘The present 
volume fully upholds the reputation of the earlier one 
for scholarship, research, and hist 
When completed it will be the one 
of the Mabrattas in English and will 
supersede Grant-Dufl's. 








probably 





mhala, By Rao Bahadar D. B. Parasnis, (Lakshmi 
Art Printing Works, Byculla, Hombay) 1933, 

Rao Bahadur Parnsnis is a recognised authority on 
Maratha history and it is always a pleasure to read 
his books, He has, in the present beautifully printed 
and illustrated brochure, given an account of Panhala, 
the hill fort which has been described as “the most 
complete both by nature and art” of all the forts in 
India. ‘The ten fine illustrations add to the attractives 
ness ol the book, The booklet—coming ax it does 
from the pen of the joint author of A History of th 
Maratha People noticed above—may well be regarded 
as a nyeful supplement to that very valuable book. 























Letters Written to India During the tadian Mutiny 
Ty Fred, Roberts (Macmillan & Co, Id., London) 
10934. 





Lord Roberts died, in old age, after returning from 
France where he bad the supreme satisfaction of 
seeing his beloved Indian soldiers in action. He 
never Jost his faith in the Indian Army and he wax 
Probably the best beloved of Indian Commanderssin- 
chief. As is well-known he published many years ago 
n volume entitled Forty-one Years in India. In the 
fetters now published we have the opinions, not 
‘matured and modified by age and knowledge and 
experience, but fresh ond free, of a young subaltern 
who brought and won renown during the Sepoy rising 
of 1857. ‘The letters are marked by a simplicity and 
straightforwardaess which make them eminently 
readable. They should find numerous readers alike 
by reason of the fame of the writer and the intrinsic 
merits of the letters themselves. The maps and 
portraits enhance the utility of the volume. 











RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE 

‘Three Criminal Law Reformers. By C. Phillipson, 
MA, LLD., LtD. (. M Dent & Sons, Ltd, 
London) 1923. 

Dr. Coleman Plullipson, Professor of Law in the 
University of Adelaide, is well-known as the author 


no 
of a number of important law books, the coauthor of 
that standard biographical work—in the literature of 
Iaw—called Great Jurists of the World, and the editor 
fof Wheaton’s International Lew. His latest contrite 
tion to Tegal literature is Three Criminal Law 
Reformers: Beccaria, Bentham and Romilly. ‘These 
three names represent the greatest Iaw reformers of 
modern times, in their assault ot the folly, injustice 
and cruelty of the then existing criminal jurispru 
dence, in their trenchant criticim of outworn codes, 
cbycurantist traditions, blind superstitions, dogmatic 
technicalities, oppressive fictions; and useless relics 
fof the past, in thelr proposal of rational substitutes, 
in their pointing the way to the light they” were 
intimately united, ‘The epoch dealt with represents in 
many respects a tarning-point in European history, 
and is of the utmost importance in the development 
‘of modern civilization, There is no need to explain 
the method of arrangement and of exposition adopted 
in thin book, A reference to the analytical contents 
and a glance at the book itself, will perhaps indicate 
it satisfactorily, Tt may, however, be said that tie 
author has brought to bear upon the subject a rich 
and rare scholarship and a spirit of fairness which are 
alike praiseworthy- Beccaria's famous: work (in 
Italian) called the Del Delitti e delte Ponc, issued in 
1764, Bentham’s numerous works, and Romilly'a 
Speeches in Parliament, are all handled i a masterly 
way and their eflect on modern elviization analysed, 
The book is thus a notable contribution to the 
literature of criminal jurisprudence ond merits 
attention. 




















‘The Art of Cross:Examination, 
Wellman. Third edition, (he Macmillan Company, 
New York, U. S. A): 1933. 

Mr. Francis Wetman is! one of the Headers of the 
New York Bar, But in the course of is extensive 
practice he managed to write and publish two well- 
known books on Advocacy, called The Art of Crosse 
Examination and Day in Court. ‘The former was first 
issued in 1903 and at once took its rank as the 
standard work on the subject. Some years tater it 
passed through a second edition, and now appears 
for the third time in a thoroughly revised and consider- 
ably enlarged form. ‘The success of the two earlier 
editions and the continued demand for the book have 
induced the author to prepare the new edition. Mr. 
Wellman has thoroughly overhauled and enriched his 
material with many added examples of skill in cross- 
examination as practised by the leading lawyers of 
America and Great Britain, including such successfel 
presentday advocates as John Stanchfield, De Lancey 


By Francis 1 
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coll, Max Stener, Samuel Untermyer, Martin Little- 
tou, and Herbert Smyth. ‘The eases and illustrations 
are all real, and most of them haye heretofore been 
unknown to the profession or the public, In its 
present form Ms. Wellman’s Art of Cross-Examination 
will continue to hold its own against all competitors, 
as the most comprehensive work on the most 
important branch of the Art of Advocacy. 





‘The Law of 
B.L Second edition. 
Street, Caleutta) 1925. 

On its first appearance, several years back, Mr. 
Radharomon Mookerjee’s Law of Benaml justly came 
to be regarded as a most useful work on the subject 
fond the demand for it has naturally persisted in the 
Indian legal world since that time, We are, there- 
fore, glad that the author has been able to bring ont 
a thoroughly recast and completely revised edition 
cof hia work, fally abreast of the latest ense-law on 
the subject it deals with, So far as we are aware, the 
ook under notice is the only one of its class in the 
domain of Anglo-Indian Jaw. Bot that is not its only 
recommendation, Its merits are great ax a systematic 
digest and exposition of the law relating to Benami 
transactions, and its second edition is well deserving 
fof continued support and appreciation at the hands 
of the Bench and the Tar alike. 





ami. By Radharomon Mookerjec, 
(R. Cambray & Co., 9 Hastings 





‘The Workmen's Compensation Act. By A. G. 
Clow, LCS. Second edition, (Pioneer Press, 
Allahabad) 1934- 

It is fat some months tack since we noticed in 
termis of appreciation the first edition of Mr. Clow's 
Workmen's Compensation Act, and we have now 
before us the second edition—daly enlarged, over- 
hanled and revised, The earlier edition was justly 
acknowledged as a very asefal guide to the new Act 
the second which (as noted above) has been judicious- 
ly enriched with a large amount of new mat 
including the rules recently issned by the Government 
of India, will be found invaluable as a sound exposi- 
tion of the law on the subject. 








A Digest of Indian Constitutional Law. By 
T. C R. Kurup, MA, LUD. Marrister-at-Law. 
(Butterworth & Co., India, Ltd, 6 Hastings Street, 
Cateatta) 1934. 

Mr. Karnp has projected an ambitious work, called 
the Law and History of the Indian Constitution. By 
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way of chips from his workshop be has put together 
‘this modest booklet,” made up of the notes taken 
by him for his larger work. Nonetheless bis Digest 
of Indian Constitutional Law is a setul compendinm 
of the subject, covering as it does the whole ground 
from the origin of the East India Company in 1600 
down to date. 





The Story of our Inns of Court, By the Rt, Hon. 
Sir Plunket Barton, Charles Benham and Francis 
Watt (G. T. Pouls & Co, Lid, gt Great Russell 
Street, London) 1934. 

‘The Inns of Court in London constitute the most 
famous legal university in the British Commonwealth 
and have been the nnrsery of a large number of men 
eminent as lawyers, judges, statesmen, politicians, 
publicists and public men, Many of oùr leading 
public men in India bave been members of the Euglish 
Bar—from W, C. Bonnerjee (the President of the first 
session of the Indian National Congress) to Bir. 
Gandhi (the Presidenteleet of the forthcoming 
session at Belgaum next December). In the circuis- 
tances the cooperative work put together by Sir 
Plunket Barton and Messrs. Benham and Watt— 
called The Story of our Inns of Couri—is bound to 
appeal to a large section of the reading public 
throughout the British Empire. The book in beanti- 
fully got up, its format and mechanical execntion are 
‘excellent; while ity letterpress is welkwritten and 
the many illustrations with which the text is 
embelished add materially to its attractions. We can 
not think of a better gift from one barrister to another 
than the Story of our Inns of Court. 





Famous Crimes and Crim 
Stevens (Stanley 
138, 64, 





ils. By C. 1, MeCInee 
Paul & Con, Id., London, 1924) 


‘The story of the Old Bailey provides more thrills than 
many an adventurous exploit which form the motif 
of successfal works of fiction. ‘The Kuropean Old 
Baileys have been ransacked by Mr. Stevens for the 
nerye-gripping tales which form the contents of Famous 
Crimes and Criminals. Haman ingenuity displays its 
most cunning tricks where erime is concerned and the 
thirty eight tales in this volume relate the inside story 
of sensational crimes, Intensely thrilling as these 
life dramas are, point is given to the moral by the 
many realistic and human touches in the stories, Mr- 
Stevens has a simple and ucid style and his book 


deserves to be read by lawyers and students of 
criminology. 
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Unsolved Murder Mysteries. By Charles E. Pearce 
(Stanley Paul & Co., Id, London, 1934) 16s. 

We haye on several occasions noticed with appr 
tion Mr, Pearce's works on biography and legal 
anecdotes. In the present volume he presents a number 
of murder cases which bave baffled thë acutest minds 
fat the Scotland Yard. Mainly Kngtish cases are 
recorded; a few American tragedies are related which 
possess unnsual interest for the detective and the 
criminal lawyer. collection of gruesome tales to 
the annals of ctiminology deserves the serions attention 
of the psychologists, for the motives that swayed the 
criminals remain incomprehendible, Human intelligence 
confesses defeat, yet the tragedies were the outcome 
of human passion and devilry. The arrangement of the 
book is admirable and the treatment Incid and clear. 
Lawyers and students of psychology should welcome 
this interesting work, 
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Oficial Year-Rook of the Union of South Africa. 
No. 6. Kdited by C. W. Cousins, Director of Census. 
(Superintendent, Government Printing and Stationery 
Office, Pretoria; South Africa). 1924. 

In noticing the last edition (No. s) of the Official 
Yearstook of the Union of South Africa, we commend- 
ed it as a moat valuable compendium of statistical data 
eluting to the South African Commonwealth and as 
a model book of reference. The new issue (No. 6, 
dealing mainly with the year 1933) gives, for purposes 
‘of collation and comparison, the figures for the years 
1910 to 1922, ‘The book supplies. information—most- 
Iy of a statistical character—on hiatory and descrip. 
ion of the various states and colonies, constitution 
and government, population, vital statistics, public 
health and hospitals, education, labour and industrial 
conditions, prices and cost of living, social condition, 
administration of justice, police and protection, elec 
torate, native affairs, land survey, tenure and 
occupation; irrigation and water conservation, agri- 
culture and fisheries, mines, manufacturing industries, 
commerce, harbours and shipping, railways and land 
transportation, posts, telegraphs and telephones, 
finance and local government. These are but the 
major headinga—each of them being sub-divided into 
many minor ones. The contents list condensed above 
‘would emable the reader to appreciate better the 
Comprehensive scope of the book, than any deserip- 
tion ol it. Statistics were defined by an irrate 
Politician as “d—d lies,” and so perhaps they are as 
often as not, But the work of administration in these 
days of storm and stress cannot be carried on without 
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the ld of statistics and inn applction wo ts) i 
South African Commonwealth, the Official Year-Book,, 
issned annually by the Government of that country, 
is a monument of industry and public spirit. We 
wish there were an equally instructive and intereste 
ing work of reference dealing, every year, with Indig. 
‘The edition under notice i» distinguished from ita 
predecessors by various changes, necessitated mainly 
by the increased scope of the valuable information 
‘condensed and rendered accessible. Seperate chapters 
fare now assigned to the treatment of forests 
fisheries, currency, banking and general finance; the 
chapter on “Native Affaire” has been rewritten and 
rearranged and various other features of interest and 
tility have been introduced. Altogether the Oficial 
Year-Book of the Union of South Africa is a work of 
reference of which the government of that dominion 
may well be proud, It reflects the highest credit on 
the editor, om the organization of the statistical depart: 
ment, as also on the resources of the Government 
Press at Pretoria, 

















The Madras YearMook 1924. (Superintendent, 
Government Press, Madras) 1934. 

We cordially welome the second anm ition 
‘of the Madras Year-Book, which has been edited by 





the Hon'ble Diwan Bahadur I D. Swamikanna 
Pillai, CIR., 18.0, The Divan Bahadur ia a dit 
tinguished official in the Southern Presidency and is, 
at present, President of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. Bat besides being a very capable adminis 
trator, he also justly enjoy» the reputation of 
possessing scholarship of a high order as evidenced 
by hia wellknown works on Indian Astronomy. And 
although the Madras Year-Hook purports to be 
nothing mors. than “an oficial, commercial and 
general directory of the Madras presidency,” never: 
theless inthe hands of its cultured and scholarly 
editor it has become an exccedingly useful and very 
valuable book of reference dealing with things South 
Indian. ‘The work is a bulky yolome of 1271 pages, 
fall of valuable, accurate and up-to-date information 
about a variety of topics, and containing memoranda 
and succinctly written notes of permanent value. 
‘There is, besides, a map of ax sections, and @ useful 
name and subject index. All the information found 
in the ordinary Directory is found in the Year-Book, 
and the Government at work ie described in various 
chapters. ‘The Who's Who is/as fall as it need be, 
the alphabetical list of principat residents in Madras 
ought to be useful, and the data collected under 
almanac and astronomical phenomena are specially 
detailed and comprehensive. We congratulate the 
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Dewan Bahadur who, in addition to. the strenuous 
duties of his office, has found time to edit this 
meritorious compilation and bring it folly up-to-date. 
‘The sections relating to the departmental activities 
of government, the growth of industries and the 
‘workings of provincial finance have been revised and 
enlarged, and new sections have been added on the 
output of legislation during the term of the Reformed 
‘Legislature, a description of the health resorts and 
sanatoria of Southern India, analytical statistics of 
the last general election and accounts of Service 
‘Associations, Tt is thus a moat excellent work of 
le in South 






Reader's Digest of Books, By Hellen Rex Keller, 
(George Allen & Unwin, Itd, 40. Museum Street, 
London, WCL) 1933 

The Reader's Digest of Books bails from America, 
its author being Instructor in Library Hoonomy at 
Columbia University. Ita object is to aketch the cor 
tente of the famous books of all times, all ages and 
in all civilized languages, It is a typical American 
work, designed equally for purposes of study and 
reference. Arranged in alphabetical order, the 
Reader's Digest in 9 highly useful and comprehensive 
work summarising concisely the plots of over four 
undred of the world's best books. It covers a very 
wide tange, For instance, on paye 3 the first book 
ealt with is “Adam—a dramatic work of the twelfth 
century by an unknown author,” while the last book 
meritlonied on that page is "Admirable Crichton, The,” 
by Sir J. M. Barrie. As a reference book it ahould 
prove invaluable, but as stated above it may be 
'tilized equally as a text-book for the study of litera- 
ture, ‘Thotigh works on Art and Science have found 
place in it, the vast bulk of the books dealt with 
belong to that branch of knowledge which may 
rightly be designated as “the literature of inspira- 
tion! —as opposed tò “the literature of information.” 
fhe characterizations are exceedingly well-written, 
‘Though a number of purely American works are 
incleded—with which we are not familiar—the vast 
Walk of those dealt with are such as are called 
assics, and the book as s handy comparion will be 
found a most serviceable introduction to Literature, 








Journalism: A Bibliography. Compiled by Carl 
L, Cannon. (The New York Public Library, New 
‘York, U.S.A.) 1924- 

‘Mr. Carl Cannon's most usefol work—called 
Journalism; A Bibliography—is a production ou 
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which we anhesitatingly congratulate the compiler, as 
also the authorities of the great public library of the 
commercial capital of America, To begin with, it i 
a pioneer work in its field, it being (to oar knowledge) 
the first serious bibliography of journalism, in the 
English language, For all that it is fairly exhaustive 
though we gather that it records only those books, 
pamphlets and periodicals (containing articles om 
journalism), which are to be found in the New York 
Public Library, It is, howsoever, $0 comprehensive 
that it may be taken to be well-nigh replete with all 
books and articles in the pres, on the subject, 
Arranged in alphabetical order—for facility of 
reference—it deals with works ou journatism in the 
widest sense, with all its various aspects and ramificn- 
tions, and no branch of thie subject (howsoever 
seemingly remote) has been regarded by the compiler 
as beyond the scope of the book, The result is a 
marvellously accurate and wsefal work of reference 
—=welkarranged, systematic, and comprehensive to the 
point of being almost exhanstive, Tt should be 
found indispensable ip every journalist's ibrary. T 
a next edition be called for, it would be well to 
separate the books from the articles, 
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The Queen" Book ot Travel 1924:25, Käited by 
M. Hormby, FRGS, (The Field Pres, Td, 
Windsor House, Bream'’s Buildings, London, R. C. 4)- 

“The Queen” Newspaper Book of Travel 193435— 
which is mow in its seventeenth year of publication— 
is an admirable compendium of information brought 
together by Mr. Hornsby, the ‘Travel ditor of that 
famous journal for women. During the process of 
‘annual revision and enlargement, it has been improved 
from year to year, till at last it has attained a pet- 
fection for accuracy and usefulness, which is remark- 
fable and for which it deserves commendation. ‘The 
scope of the took covers practically the whole of 
Hurope, and parts of America and Africa are also 
dealt with. The famous cities and towns of each 
country, as also its health-resorts, spas, and other 
interesting places, are described (in alphabetical order) 
fan detailed practical information is furnished for 
the benefit of the serious tourist, health-secker, 
sportsman, globe-trotter and others et hoe genus omne. 
No one planning a tour can do without it, Tis handy 
ize, neat get-ap, seventeen welldrawn maps ond 
eighty-six excellent illustrations, render it a highly 
useful companion, In the next edition Darlington's 
guidebooks should be included in the otherwise 
valuable bibliography appended to the book. This i 
the only criticism we have to offer, 
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Pictorial Map of London. (G. W. Bacon A Co. 
79 Norwich Street, Fetter Lane, London, 
1934. 





‘The firm of Bacons justly enjoys a high reputation 

e production of maps and its Wembley Exhibi- 
Hon Edition Pictorial Map of London is a wonderfully. 
good effort in cartography. It shows at a glance the 
principal places of interest and the shopping centres 
in London, Furnished with a comprehensive index, 
fa sightscer’s guide and a routemap to the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley, it is a most useful 
map-guide to the various scenes and sights of the 
metropolis of the commonwealth. 






for 











‘The Anglo-American Yearbook 1924, (American 
Chambers of Commerce, Aldwych House, Aldwych, 
W. C. a, London) 1924: 


We welcome the thirteenth annual edition, for the 
current year, of the Anglo-American Year-book—the 
previous issues of which bave been noticed in terma of 
appreciation in the Hindustan Review. The j 
editors—Messrs, H, R, Amory and B. M. Gardner— 
have done their work of selection, omission and altera- 
tion judiciously, with the result that this annual 
publication is now @ most useful reference book and 
eserves wide appreciation, alike for ity excellent 
‘arrangement and up-to-date information on matters of 
interest both to the British and the Americans, ‘The 
information about British trade and commerce—though 
primarily designed for Americans—will be found no 









Tess useful by merchants and tradesmen in India, 
interested in the subject. Altogether a capital work 
of reference. 

Cathedrals. (General Manager, Great Western 


Railway. Paddington Station, London) 1934. 


The General Manager of the Great Western Rail- 
Way has done well to publish a beantifuliy illustrated 
work called Cathedrals, giving descriptive sketches, 
interspersed with historical information, of twenty-two 
of the great cathedrals of England and Wales, which 
can be easily visited from stations on the railway he 
‘administers. Apart from the well-written letterpress, 
the superb illustrations make this took something 
more thin a railway guide—a thing of beauty and a 
Joy for ever. The General Manager's venture deserves 
wide appreciation, 








Philip's British Empire Atlas, (George Philip & 
Son, Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4) 1934- 

Philip's British Empire Alas is an exceedingly 
‘useful reference book in its class and deservea large 
circulation, It includes thirty-two pages of well 
drawn maps and diagrams in colour, accompanied hy 
full descriptive notes and an index of over four 
thousand names. ‘The letter-press and illustrations are 
alike commendable and the atlas is a marvel of 
cheapness and excellence at half a crown, 








The Traveller's Handbook to Palastine, Syria and 
Mesopotamia (Iraq). New edition revised by H. C. 
Linke, M.A, (Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circum, 
London) 1934; 

In the Hindustan Review of January last, in the 
course of a review of Messrs. Cook's Handbook of 
Constantinople and Asla Minor, we expressed in terms 
of appreciation our view of the series of guidebooks 
issued by the premier firm catering for the needs and 
repirements of travellers all the world over—namely, 
Messrs, Thomas Cook & Son, Ltd. They have recently 
issued a new edition of their Traveller's Handbook for 
Palestine, Syria and Irag (Mesopotamia), Revised by 
Me. Harry Tuke—Ansistant Governor of Jerusalem- 
and enriched with an appendix, on the historical 
interest of the scenes, sights and monuments of 
Palestino, from the pen of Professor  Garstang— 
Director of British School of “Archeology located at 
Jerusalem ond of the department of antiquities in 
Palestine—the book is compact, accurate, up-to-date 
and replete with information—practical, descriptive, 
historical, and archeological, ‘The welldrawn maps 
showing railways, roads and topographical details 
enhance the value of the letter-press, and Cook's may 
safely be declared to be at present the best guide in 
English to Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia, of Iraq. 

















Guide t Rhodesia. Second . edition. (General 
Manager of Biera, Mashonaland and Rhodesia Rail- 
ways, Bulways, South Rhodesia, Africa). 1924. 

‘The first edition of Guide to Rhodesia was issued 
in 1914, when Southern Rhodesia was a protectorate 
of the Crown (under the administration of the British 
South Africa Company); the second edition, revised 
‘and brought up-to-date, appears after it has attained 
the status of a colony with powers of self-government, 
‘The book is a fairly exhaustive sketch of South: 
Rhodesia—its topography, history, climatology, healtk 
condition, natural resources, and prospects for 
investors, farmers, tourists, and sportsmen. It 
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contains a wealth of information, equally interesting 
and trustworthy, about the scenes and sights, the social 
and economic conditions of the latest British colony. 
‘The letterpress is well-written, the maps are well 
drawn and the yery large number of photographic 
reproductions welhexecuted. Altogether this Guide 
to Rhodesia is an example of highest skill in bringing 
together a large mass of information and presenting 
it in a way which is admirable, 


A Bibliography of Religion: Mainly Avestan and 
Vedic, By J, B, Saklatwalla, (Alan Press, Bombay) 
1928. 

Bibliography as a science or ast is yet practically 
‘unknown in India, and it is, therefore, that we all the 
‘more cordially welcome Mr. J, H- Saklatwalla’s very 
‘useful work—which presents alphabetically a clear 
conspectus of literature dealing with Avestan and 
Vedic studies. It is comprehensive and well arrange! 
and will be found serviceable. 








CTION. 


‘The Temptress, By Vicente Blasco Ibanez (Thornton 
Butterworth, Itd., London, 1934) 75. 6d. 

At is not dificult to place a work ike The Temptress 
even if the name of it» famous author is suppressed. 
Wt iw a fascinating Look, fascinating in the originality 
of ite plot, charming in characterisation, charmingly 
clusive In the language, which even i translation 
retains the hannting sense of ite startling candour. 
Ibanez has received the highest meed for his beantifal 
Works. His story of the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse is known all the world over. In The 
Temptress he presents 4 characterintic study of the 
vampire type of woman. The type is known it every 
land, and Ibanez with the sure touch of a master has 
delineated just those traits of such a life as are common 
knowledge. ‘The vampire is usually charming in body, 
‘engaging ia manners and with an obstinate will gains 
her object against all obstacles. lena, of The 
Temptress occupies the stage throaghont the narrative. 
We condemn her; we begin to hate her after some time 
and yet we are unable to get away from ber: this 
is the charm of the vampire, The plot of Ibaner's 
story is laid in the virgin lands of Patagonia where 
Struggle against nature is severe enough to keep men 
away from petty tyrannies and trifing conflict of 
passions. Into the desert lands sweeps ia Elena and 
amongst the rugged men of Patagonian wilds she casts 
fm evil charm with such effect that in the end she 
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eaves behind a “legend of how a woman had 
come to that desert community from the old world, a 
‘woman who, beantifel and possessed of a fatal charm, 
had brought rain and death to all those who hud fallen 
under her spell.” The Temptress is n delightful novel 
with a purpose which never intrudes, Thanez has 
shown here what be can do with a study on modern 
problems. Altogether a capital work of ction with 
interest sustained to the very end. 


‘Two Women: Clare Margaret. By Two Anonymous 
Writers (A. AE. Philpot, Ltd., Landon, 1924) 73. 6d- 
Messrs Philpot offered in 1923, Lago. Advance 
royalties for the best trac autobiographical life-story- 
This is the winning took and contains a stndy of the 
life of two young women from points of views which 
can hardly be called normal, Indeed the publishers 
themselves define Clare and Margaret as the sub-normi 
fand the super-normal woman, We admit that the 
sketches are very cleverly written and reveal the souls 
‘of two contrasted types of women, But are these 
ifestories true and from life? If so the world must 
be full of strange incidents and stranger characters. 
Wilbur, half man half beast; Margie, the devotee at 
the shrine of passion; Clare, the coolheaded and 
reasoning maid ending up in sentimental impulse: 
Mrs, Graham, the inesplicable—all these characters 
move and give life to the interesting pages of this 
took. We wish these authors were to write up a 
comment on modern life as it is. Clare's tale in fall 
of adventurous turns which keep our attention riveted 
to the heroine's personal career, Margaret is a study 
in eroticism; yet it ruthlessly tears the veil from the 
beart of a maid and reveals it cleft by contrary. 
instincts no doubt, but governed by the larger, all- 
‘embracing entity which is commonly known as passion, 
Cleverly written stodies, powerful and interesting. 








Silbermann. By Jacques de Lacretelle (Ernest Benn 
Limited, London, 1923) 65. 

‘An English version of the famous book which won 
the Prix Femina-Vle Heureuse, translated by Brian 
Lunn. M. Lacretelle has suddenly leaped into well- 
deserved fame by his first well-known book. It ie a 
powerful psychological study in racial conflict, ‘Three 
little schoo! bors, a Jew, a Catholic and a Protestant, 
‘cock one highly sensitive and intellectual, determine 
im their school life the course of the bigger racial 
‘question. Tt is essentially a drama of conscience, as 
the publishers claim, and the drama is very powerfully 
unfolded. The hatred of the Jews forms the daily 
psychology of the average Christian in the West, and 
this much maligned race fas developed an almost 
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nncanny sensitiveness, M. Lacretelle deserves congra- 
tulations for this highly penetrative study, without 
heat or anger, unprejudiced agl impartial, and yet 
making a powerful appeal for toleration, whieh is an 
attribute of the gods. 


Deirdre. My James Stephens (Macmil 
Tad., London, 1933) 75. 6d. 

Iu this beautiful tale Mr, Stephens has presented 
to ms an episode of an old Irish tale of Kings. Dierdre, 
the Troubler, was born in a night of destiny. ‘The 
King Conachur told of the prophetic evil which the 
young babe was to bring in the world sought. to keep 
her closely watched until she grew up. Lust overcame 
discretion and passion and sons of Uisneac wrought 
the destruction of the great kingdoni, Irishmen will 
love the old Irish atmosphere which the author has 
‘ucceasfally preserved in is narrative, The conflict 
‘of primal passions is finely expressed in Mr, Stephens 
best style. It is a very readable tale aud Irish 
legendary lieroism sustains interest in the narrative. 
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‘The Rescue, y Joseph Conrad (J. M, Dent & Sons, 
Lids, London, 1934) 

‘This fie old romance of the Southern seas by that 
master of the eraft, Joseph Conrad, whoie Joss the 

rary world mourns today, has been printed in the 
popular “Wayfarer Library". "This tale of the sea wiil 
carry now jts indelible charm aud its insertable 
message to thousands of households and boys who love 
the sea wil feel eternally grateful to Conrad for having 
depicted in Capt, Lingard the man after their own 
heart, ‘The okl sea dog, Jorgenson, is a characteristic 
picture. The Rescue deserves to be widely read for 
ite bold action, its Tove of the deep se, its powerful 
Appeal and heroic exploits. Now that it is available 
4a a cheap edition we hope more people will get ac- 
quainted with Conrad, and The Rescue will not be a 
bad introduction, 








Never the Twain shalt meet, By Peter D, Kyne 
(Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., London, 1934) 75. 6d. 
Mr, Kyne has skilfully planned the contents ot this 
tale of the Polynesean Seas, European traders have 
for centuries traded in these islands and human passions 
have proved too overwhelming for- racial insularity. 
Half breeds are usually looked down upon with 
contumely, but they have no control over their births, 
mor aver the choice of parents. It appeared bat wh. 
reasonable that the sins of the fathers should be visited 





pon the children. Yet such fate was in store for 
Tamea, the fairest flower that grew iu Riva. Her fault 
was her birth, When Love was given to her she 
possessed not the power to retain her hold; the racial 
differences count for more than love or passion—this 
is the burden of Mr. Kyne's tale, We remain uti 
convinced, for the author has failed to advance any 
‘cogent reasons for incompatibility, However the plot 
fs well conceived and neatly executed, ‘The narrative 
bas charm and certain dignity abont it, and despite 
its tragic ending the story is not depressing. 


East and West: Fhe Confessions of a Princess, 
By—? Jarrolds Publishers, Ltd, ap34) 75, 6d. 

his is supposed to represent the history of the Irish 
irl who married a Burmese Prince, Point is given 
W the tale by the evident desire to paint the moral, 
yet we are not quite sure if it bas the desired effect 
Mindoon, the Prinee from Burma, has no illusions 
aboot hin; he is frankly oriental in his Habits. anid 
ideas, He makes uo secret of his belief in the right 
of man to love more than one woman ut a time, Tlie 
{Irish girl on the other hand is bronght up to observe 
the gospel of monogatuy, and yet breaks het conjugal 
vows at the first temptation. Where does the blame 
reat? And the cruel part of it was the confession 
made by the princess's mother that Mindoon was her 
lover before he became her daughter's husband! 
Perhaps the nasty feeling left behind such revelations 
should Hot blind ns to the motif of the story, which 
is well told and with a purpose, 





























Estetie. ‘Ty Max and Alex Pischer (A. M, Philpot 
Kad., London, 1933) 55. 
A collect 





n of short stories frou the pen of two 
famous French authors. The stories sparkle with bright 
wit and humour and are touched by that delightfal 
irony which is the soul of short stories, ‘The 
French have undoubtedly perfected the art of short 
story writing aud in Fischers we find a clever and 
skilful representation, The cryptic statement of 
expenses headed “Estelle” is eloquent, and sums up 
the plots of over 90% of the modem works of fiction, 
Estelle forms a pleasant reading. 








The Call of the Canyon, By 


Zane Grey (Hoda 
Stoughton Lte rE 


London, 1934) 71- 6d. 
Zane Grey has achieved at al 
with his novels of the pioneer 
Arizona, 





most nneanny success 
country. Tt it is not 
it is some corner of the wild West where the 


; 
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scene of his absorbing tale is usually laid, In the Call 
of the Canyon the scene shifts a little, but the pioneer- 
ing and the will, piercing breeze is still there. His 
plots are cleverly designed and in this the latest story 
the author has put in his best work. ‘The tale grips 
you from the first and keeps you enthralled until the 
very last page, Carley Burch is a very loveable 
personality, with all her human weaknesses and her 
struggles to win through to perfect love. 





jossie of the Mill, By R. HyerettGreen (Stanley: 
ul & Co., Ltd., London, 1924). 

‘This is very pretty tale of tove and adventure. 
Mr, Hyerett-Green has not attempted to depart fro 

the orthodox type of the story which is Inid in an 
industrial tawn. The ron of the boss falis in Iove witli 
a mill-hand who has had a good breeding but through 
reduced circumstances is forced to work in the 
‘he author has followed the conventional ronte in the 
‘matter of impediments to the course of their love. 
‘he strange apparition however causes a tremor as 
you read the story. Lossie is a pleasant tale with 
plenty of incidents and thrills, 











Sliver StarDust, By Cecil Adair (Stanley Paul & 
„ London, 1934) 2%. 
This is the Jove story of Cosmo and stelle, both 
children of the stars, whose first encounter was under 
the starlight and their contact ever after was infused 
‘with that tenderness whi itive souls only can 
inspire. Cecil Adair has written innumerable novels, 
but in Silver Star-Dust he has framed a story without 
much plot or incident, It is a rhapsody of Jove and 
the readers’ interest by the many-sided facets of 
struggles and final triumph, 
























Golden Temptress, By Headon Mill (Herbert 
Jenkins 14d., London, 194) 35. 6d. 

A story full of thrills and hair:breadth escapes. A 
millionaire is pursed by a desperate gang; through 
the agency and active help of a beautiful foster-daughter 
‘who has been imposed upon the old man the conspira- 
tors hope to bring about the old Man's death through 
fright. He employs an adventurous young man on his 
last beans for protection, and from this moment the 
tale rans on with thrilling rapidity, It is well written 


land cleverly planned. A story fall of absorbing interest 
aud a pleasing end. 
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Innocence. By Cecil H. Bullivant 
Publishers Ltd., London, 1934) 75. 6d. 

Ragged Romance. By A. Safroni-Middlcton (Jarrolds 
Publishers, Itd., London, 1934) 75. 6d. 

Both pleasing sturies, but entirely different in 
design and conception. Innocence is the tale of the 
artists’ studio and the Jove of au innocent model who 
Luclieved teustingly and found owt too late that love 
could be mistaken for passion, ‘The ending is happy 
fas through the vale of tears and sufferings Loraine 
attains to the love of a strong and good man, The 
tale is well told in a pleasing style and the narrative 
never Ings. 

Ragged Romance is @ wonderful romance, tragic 10 
doubt, but tragedy of a great type. The author, a 

cian and a violinist of no mean achievement was 
Tured by the call of the mysterious Pacifc islands, His 
travels and studies have built this beautiful tale of a 
Maori maiden and the fierce charai of the land of 
Son Flowers. The narration is charming, clothed in a 
poetic language, Mr. Middleton met R. L, Stevenson 
during his sojourns in Samoa and has introduced him 
as a character in this book, giving a very vivid picture 
of the famous author, 


Jarrolds 





Sentimental Education. By Gustave 
(Brentano's Ltd., London, 1933) $5. 

AN lovers of French literature and of Flaubert it 
particular will extend a hearty welcome to this admir- 
fable translation which the pul 
their “World Fiction Library”. 
man’ will always carry a special charm which the 
genius of Flaubert invested in the tale; and it 
of commanding an audience among any country and 
at all times, 


Vlaubert 














‘The House in Churles Stret Anonymous (Brentano's 
Landon, 1924) 7s: 6d. 

A tale of the war time and the intrigaing question 
of the German spies in Rogland, An American gitl 
views the struggle with a detachment not possible 
for a combatant, and with all her sympathies for the 
Aies she is helpful in laying bore many a plot 
Wherewith informatio leaked ont. 








Beckoning Trails. By Clarence R. Mulford (Hodder 
8 Stoughton Limited, London, 1924) 75. 6d- 

An absorbing tale of the pioneering community and 
Red Indians, well executed and planned. The 
characters are powerfully drawn. 
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‘The Justice of the Duke. By Rafael Sabatani 
(Stanley Paul & Co., Ltd., London, 1934) 35. 6d. 

A historical romance of old Italy and the mag 
ficence of the Dukes Cesaire Borgia, An interesting 








Cambria’s Fair Daughter, By Editi Nepean 
(Stanley Paul & Co., Ltd., London, 1933) 35. Si 


A charming Jove tale, very enjoyable reading and a 
novel of great power and interest, 





Micke The Butler. Ry Will 
Yublishers Ltd., London, 1924). 





1m Te Quen (Jarrotds 


Another thrilling book of adventures from the pen 
of the most prolific writer of tihe lay. Bleke reveals 
the family secrets in an inimitable monner. His life 
rory is of thrilling interest, 





STANDARD FICTION. 


How many people read standard fiction in preference 
to what is called current fiction? And this not because 
the former is easier of access, We have, fron 
to time, brought to the notice of onr readers the 
various series of cheap reprints of British and con- 
tinental fiction aud need not re-enumerate them here 
But we may draw attention to the excellent transla- 
tiona of Tolstoy's works into English that are being 
rendered accessible in the famous “World's Class 
series (issued by the Oxford University Press) which 
we have already characterized in terms of apprecia- 
tion, on several occasions. ‘These are by Mr. Aylmer 
Maude—one of the great authorities on Tolstoy—and 
may be justly regarded as the standard translations of 
that famous Russian novelist, No less than eight 
great works of Tolstoy (including fiction, short story, 
plays, essays and letters) have already appeared in 
English, in this series, in cleven volumes, and a ninth 
one (in the twelfth volume in this collection) is soon to 
follow. Amongst the fiction already available are three 
of Tolstoy's masterpieces—Resurrection, in one 
volume, Anna Karenina in two volumes, and War and 
Peace in three. We hope the “World's Classica” will 
have soon offered us a complete Rus 
the works of Tolstoy. 

Many of the masterpieces in fiction of the same 
author are also to be had in very good English 
versions in Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons' reprints 
of standard works—a series which we have repeatedly 
commended to our readers, alike far its excellence and 
cheapness. The latest additions to Messrs. Nelson's 
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series are Tolstoy's Anna Karenina, in two volumes, 
and Alexandre Dumas’ The Queen's Necklace, Sir 
Walter Scott’s The Pirate and Nathaniel Howthorne’s 
The Scarlet Letter. ‘The convenient size of the books 
in both these series, their neat printing, their 
mechanical execution, and their cheap price, render 
them most attractive and should secure for them a 
very large circulation ín circles where good literature 
ed. 











RECENT ANTHOLOGIES, 

The Golden Book ot Modern English Poetry 1870: 
1920, Selected and arranged by Thomas Caldwell, with 
an Introduction by Lord Dunsany. Second, revised 
edition. (J. M, Dent & Sons, Itd., London) 1933. 

An Anthology of English Verse, Raited by John 
Drinkwater. (William Collins Sons & Co, Ltd 
48 Pall, Mall, Tondon, W.) 1934. 

A Book of Verse tor Boys, Rdited (with occasional 
notes) by C. H, Warren (Grant Richards I4d:, St, 
Martin's Street, Lotidon) 1934. 

A Whitt of O14 Times. Collected by John Wishart 
(olin Wright & Sons, Ltd., Bristol, Ragland) 1924 

Thoughts of the Great, First series, Collected by 
G. 8. Arundale (Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras) 1924, 

are living in an age of compilution—anthologies, 
selections, collections, reprints et hoc genus omne, 
But that is becanse knowledge is now sought to be 
taken in tabloids and it js useless to grumble against 
Fate. Of the five anthologies noted above, the three 
topmost ones are collections of verse and the last two 
of prose and verse. Mr. Caldwell’s Golden Book of 
Modern English Poctry is—in its revised form—the 
best collection of Rnglish verse written during the 
Jast half a century and may justly claim to be re 
resentative of all that is finest and most inspiring in 
contemporary English poetry- It has already taken 
its rank amongst the standard anthologies of English 
poetical literature, Mr, John Drinkwater's collection— 
An Anthology of English Verse—covers the whole 
field of English poetry from Chaucer downwards, 
Selected by one of the foremost men of letters, the 
collection is judiciously made and offers infinite riches 
within a small compass. It deserves large circula: 
tion, Mr. Henry Watren’s A Book of Verse for Boys is 
an anthology of poems thet those for whom it is 
intended may reasonably be expected to appreciate. 
Modern poetry has been largely drawn upon and 
the collection should appeal to boys. Dr. Wishartts 
A Whiff of Old Times comprises one hundred extracts 
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Irom seientiðe literature (prior to 15%) put together 
mainly for the ol medical practitioners. But 
there i much in the collection fp appeal to the generat 
reader. Me. Arandale's Thowglte of the Great (Grst 
Series) covers: @tiuch largë groond—the extracts 
ranging from the works of anthors of all ages and 
countries. ‘They are resentative of eome of 
the best and greatest tH6lbr and the collection is 
inspiring to a degree, AWE earnestly bope Mr- 
‘Arandale will be encouraged to issue a second series 
‘of his Thoughts of the Great, for which, he 3ays, he 
hins got ample materials in. bis note-book. 











REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
‘The Golden Ass of Lucins Aputelus; In the trans- 

lation of Witliam Adlington. Räited by P. J. Harvey 

Darton (The Navarre Society, Ltd., London) 1934- 

Sir Richard Fanshawe's Translation of the Fourth 
Rook of Virgil's Aeneid. Edited by Av L. Irvine. 
(Basil Blackwell, Bread Street, Oxford) 1924. 

Goethe’s Faust. (First part). Translated by John 
‘Toahanter, (Basil Blackwell; Broad Street, Oxford) 
1934. 

Rabindranath Tagore's The Curse at Farewell 
‘Translated by Raward Thompson. (George Harrap 
& Co., Ltd, sor Parker Street, Kingsway, London, 
W. C a) agat. 

Selections from Borrow. Räited by H. S. Milford. 
(Oxtord University Press Depol, 1 Garstin Place, 
Calenta) 1934. 

Adventures in Criticism. By Sir A. Qniller-Coneli 
(Cambridge University Press Depot, Amen Corner, 
Tondon) 1934- 

The Martyrdom ol Man. By (the late) Winwood 
Reade. (Watts & Co., Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
London) 1924- 

Buddhist Psychology. By Mrs. Rhys Davids 
Second edition, with supplementary chapters.  (Lazac 
E Co., 46 Great Russell Street, London, E. ©) 1924- 

The Philosophy of the Upanishads, Ry S. Radha 
krishnan. (George Allen & Unwin, 4o Museum Strest, 
London, W. C. 3) 3924. 

The Golden Ass of Lucius Apuleius id a well 
‘knonen Latin clasaie and its translation into English by 
Adlington, fesned in 1386, is self justly regarded ax 
a classic in Tlizsbethan literature. We, therefore, 
welcome the elegant and wellgotup edition ol it 
sited, for the Navarre Society, by Mr. P. J, Harvey 
Darton, with an excellent Introduction and with ila 
trations ad decorations ty Me. Philip Hgreen, Tt 
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shontd find a place în the library of a man of letters. 
‘The next book în our list is also a classic—both in its 
original and translation. Sir Richard Fanshawe was 
Milton's successor as “Latin Secretary” and his 
rendering of the fourth book of Virgil's Aeneid 
appeared in 1648. Curiously it has not been reprinted 
since the seventeenth century, The work of one who 
was both a scholar and a post, it fully deserved a 
reprint, and its text now rendered available by Mr. 
A. L. Irvine, elucidated by the editor's critical re- 
marks, should secure for it a wide appreciation, Of 
the two other translations in our list, one is that of 
the first part of Goethe’s Faust and the other of a 
work of Tagore's. The late Dr. Todhunter is already 
well-known as a translator from the German through 
his graceful renderings of tlie lyrics of Heine. Tn the 
present volume, which will rank as the best modern 
translation of Goethe's masterpiece, the felicity of his 
‘earlier achievement is repeated. It is a verse transla- 
tion, retaining the metres of the original, and uniting 
a scholarly fidelity with a distinetion of phrasing whic’ 
brings us a step nearer perfection, An illuminating 
Introduction from the pen of Professor J. G. Robertson 
enhances the value and usefulness of Dr. Todhunter's 
translation, Rabindranath Tagores dramatic poem 
called The Curse at Farewell is well rendered into 
English by Mr, award Thompson, lecturer in 
Hengalee in the University of Oxford. Mr. 
‘Thompson's Introduction gives much useful informa- 
tion about the works of Tagore. 

‘The next batch of books in our list are reprints of 
standard works—either in whole or in part As a 
sample of the latter class we have the Selections from 

jously put together with notes by Mr. 

HS, Milford as a volume of the “Clarendon Series 
of English Literature". Ts usefulness is appreciably 
increased by the reprint of three esiays on Borrow 
written by Richard Ford, Teslie Stephen and George 
Sainisbary. There can be no better introductory text- 
book to the study of Borrow than Mr. Mitford's well- 
Chosen selection, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch's Adven- 
tures in Criticism is a reprint, in a choice pocket 
edition, of a collection of essays originally published in 
1896. A few omissions and alteratious have been made, 
Int the tert is substantially that of the eighteen- 
nineties or thereabouts and naturally possesses the 
buoyancy o! youth. ‘The volume i pabliaied in the 
new handy series of Sir Arthur's works, iu which the 
reprints are very welcome, ‘The Inte Mr. Winwood 
Read's Martyrdom of Man is a classic in the historical 
Titerature of the Victorian era, Readers of Mr, H. G. 
Well’s famous historical masterpiece—The Outline of 
History—will recat his testimony to Resde's book: He 
ys :—" Remarkably few sketches of nniversal history 
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by one single author have been written. One book 
that tas influenced me very strongly is Winwood 
Reade's Martyrdom of Man, This ‘dates? as people 
say, nowadays, and it haa a fine gloom of its own; but 
it i still an extraordinarily inspiring presentation of 
buman history as ome consistent process.” We agree, 
and the reprint, in handy size, enriched with an 
luminative introduction by Mr. P. Legge is tims 
doubly welcome. It deserves a very wide appreciation 
by English-knowing Indians, ‘The last two books in 
onr fist deal with Buddhism and Hinduism. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Psychology (frst issued in 
1914) is justly regarded as a standard work on the 
subject. The second edition, which has just seen the 
light, bas four supplementary chapters and an 
epilogue, which are very important and increase 
substantially the value of the book, In its present 
form Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Psychology will 
continue to be the sole standard treatise on the 
subject it deals with, Professor Radhakrishnan’s 
Philosophy of the Upanishads is a verbatim reprint 
from his Indian Philosophy of the chapters dealing 
with the Upanishads, The reprint should cater for 
the needs of students of the earliest philosophy of 
India, 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE: MISCELLANEOUS, 
LITERATURE, 

‘The Voice of Ireland (John Heywood, Ltd., 
Manchester) is a bulky, weighty, composite work— 
edited by Mr, William Fite-gerald and contributed by 
the foremost leaders of Irish public opinion, both at 
home and abroad. Te is a survey of the Irish race and 
tiation fromm all angles and is intended as a memorial 
of “freedont’s day" marked by the establishment of 
the Irish Free State. Except for its being inconvenient 
to Mandle owing to its big size and heavy weight (it 
is many pounds), it is a splendid example of colla- 
borntive work. The writers are eminent men in 
varionis spheres of activities and many walks of life 
and several of them have taken an active and pro- 
minent part in the settlement of the Irish problem. 
The letter-press coming from the pen of such qualified 
writers—mostly experts and specialists—is consequent- 
ly trustworthy and instructive, and the value of the 
text is substantially increased by reason of the many 
‘excellent reproductions of photographs with which the 
bock ix embellished. Thus Mr. Fitz-gevald's compila: 
tion is à notable instance of co-operative work of 
high order and great merit and should command a 
Margë circhlation amongst admirers of “Ould Ireland” 
and her chitdren, 
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Mr. Rric Parker—"‘Shooting editor of "The Field,” 
a description which will startle the average Indian 
‘editor—bas written a very k called Elements 
of Shooting (he Field Press, Windsor House, 
Dream's Buildings, Bondom Ri Caga). In its scope 
and treatment thisibobk differs from other books om 
shooting. The author writes as an older companion 
might talk to a young shot of a beginner, not only of 
the actual practice of sWBéting, but of the habits and 
natural history of the game birds and beasts of Great 
Britain, Distinguishing features of the hook are the 
coloured illustrations reproduced from the anthor's 
sketches, which are designed to show the beginner 
‘what he would naturally learn on the grouse moot oF 
the stabbles, e.g., how to tell young and old gronée 
in Angust, the difference between cock and hen 
partridges, and so on. Ta its practical advice, and 
‘with its original method of illustration, the book i= 
typically the gift of experinence to the tyro. On the 
whole, a capital work. 











‘The London of Charles Dickens by Mr. 1, Beresford 
Chancellor (Grant Richards, Id., St. Martin's Street, 
London) will appeal not only to the lover of Dickens, 
but also to the admirer of London, The author who 
has written about a dozen good books about the 
topography and various aspects of London, published 
some time back the London of Thackeray, which 
justly received wide appreciation, So in his London of 
Charles Dickens, he has presented an account of the 
haunts of his characters and the topographical setting: 
of his novels. Needless to say, the task undertaken. 
hy Me. Chancellor is exceedingly well performed and 
‘the hook affords most interesting reading and makes 
‘a useful companion to the novels of Dickens. The 
twenty-one very excellent photographic reproductions: 
enhance the attractions of his very good book. 


Women Peace-Makers, By Hebe Spaull (George: 
Harrap & Co., 3p—tt Parker Street, Kingsway, 
London, W. C. a) is a work of much interest at the 
present time. This little book gives an account of 
seven women who have done valuable work for the 
League of Nations—Froken Forchhammer—Dame 
Rachael Crowdy—Proken Jeppe—Fru Kjelsberg— 
Madame Curie—Mrs, Coombe. Tennant and Dame 
Raith Lyttelton. The sketches are well-written and the 
portraits reproduced from photographs add to the 
interest of the book; which should appeal alike to the 
social reformer and the believer in peacemaking, 
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Social Life in Ancient Egypt from the pen of that 
great Bgyptologist, Dr. W. M. Flinders Petrie 
(Constable & Co., Ltd, London) is a most excellent 
exposition of the social condition of the ancient Rgyp- 
tian based on the latest researches, Tt deals with the 
framework of society, administration, rights and 
wrongs, private life, supplies and commerce and 
constructions and defence. Thus within the compass of 
some two hundred pages, Dr. Petrie covers a large 
ground and his Tittle book is replete with sound and 
trustworthy information on a subject of very great 
interest, We are glad to learn that the book under 
notice is to be followed by another by the same author 
called Religions Lije in Egypt. We look forward with 
interest to its publication. 
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The World's Living Religions. By Dr. R. E. Hume 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, U. S. A) is a 
volume of Messrs. Scribner's “Life and Religion! 
series and it purports to be an historical sketch of 
the subject. The book aims to lay a foundation on 
the basis of which a thoughtful reader can reach a 
real understanding of the essential differences between 
the extant religions of the world and an adequate 
Knowledge of their origin, literatnre, history, and 
values, Dr. Hume has thoroughly mastered the 
subject, and sought to write dispassionately and with 
discerning appreciation of each religion, He has 
stated clearly the essential facts about each, basing 
these statements in every case upon the original 
declarations in its sacred scriptures. He hes aimed 
also to formulate the clements of strength and’ of 
weakness in each religion, not excepting Christianity, 
in such a way that an adherent of the faith thus 
described would admit its fairness. This is a unique 
and interesting feature of the book. ‘The author has 
spared no pains to present in this volume not only 
the basic facts but also conclusions which grow out 
of a rich and varied experience interpreted with the 
aid of unflagging research and painstaking study and 

- It is not too much to say that the result 
is a volume of unusual range and value, and it 
deserves a wide appreciation alike for the catholicity 
of its anthor's views, his impartiality in dealing with 
controversial topics and his rich and rare scholarship. 
It is about the best text-book of Comparative Religion. 











‘The twenty-third volume o£ “The Pocket Univer- 
sity” (Doubleday, Page & Co, New York, U. $. A.) 
called The Guide to Reading. Tt includes three 
instructive essays: on “Books for Study and Reading” 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott, “The Purpose of Reading” by 
Mr. John Macy—author of Guide to Reading—and 
“How to get the Best out of Books”—by Mr, Richard 
Te Gallienne. These are followed by “The Dally Guide 
to Reading” by Asa Don Dickinson, which is the 
especial feature of this course of studies, The books 
suggested are both British and American. On the 
whole this Guide to Reading is both instructive and 
stimulating, and makes a nseful manual. 








Dr. Richard Moulton—who has just passed away— 
was the greatest exponent of studying the Bible as 
literature first and foremost, quite irrespective of its 
theological value. In pursuance of this object he 
issued in twenty-one separate volumes the text of the 
Bible arranged on the plan advocated by him called 
the "Modern Reader's Bible” and the entire text is 
Bow also available in one volume. This he followed 
up by the put 


ication of his How to Read the Bible 
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(the Macmillan Company, New York, U.S.A.) which 
pffers within a short compass what He called “the 
Bible at a single view” as a conspectus of literature. 
‘The book is highly instructive and should appeal both 
to the student of comparative literature and the general 
reader. 








“The Harrap Library—issued by Messrs. George 
Harrap & Co. of Parker Street, Kingsway, London— 
is a series which deserves large circulation, Besides 
containing many choice reprints of the classics, it 
comprises some excellent anthologies, Those issued 
s0 far are the Poctry o/ Earth, Golden Book of English 
Sonnets, Essays of To-day, Short Stories of To-day 
and the latest called One-Act Plays of To-day. The 
fast, selected by Mr. J. W. Marriott, which claims to 
be the first anthology of its kind, consists of eleven 
short plays by eminent modern British and Irish play- 
wrights—ten of which are in prose. The collection 
includes plays ranging from light comedy to fantasy 
and from farce to tragedy. Mr. Marriott's anthology 
of contemporary one-act plays is useful and interesting. 
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Professor H. Stanley Jevons has issued (through 
Mr. Ram Narain Lal of Katra, Allahabad) this book 
called The Student's Friend, which is fall of instruc- 
tive advice on studying carefully with a view to passing 
examinations not only with credit but with advantage 
to the examinees. The author insiste that “it is in 
no sense a guide to cramming.” We endorse this 
claim. Ie deals Iucidiy and systematically with the 
various topics with which an examinee is concerned 
and imparts to him sound and wholesome advice which 
he would do well to read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest. 





The Bangalore Printing and Publishing Company, 
Ltd, (Bangalore) are responsible for Mysore Illustrated, 
‘which comprises a series of excellent and well-executed, 
photographic reproductions of the views of the scenes 
and sights in the Mysore State. ‘The architectural 
Glories of Mysore deserve to be better known—His 
Highness the Maharaja’s new palace is the greatest 
and most successful effort of Modern Indian art—and 
this compilation will tend to do so, as it itself is an 
artistic production, 5 
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